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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


Ihe first cdiiion of Warner and Maric-ii's (Irotimhcork of 
British History was jnihlislu-d in l!ll l, atui (ho hook has (hsocn a 
standard text -hook in schools ever since, it “'has heen revised 
several tunes, thnnigli it.s many editions and impressions, and 
now advanltipe has heem taken of the years of the war to cariVout 
a complrto ortr/oiiil of the work, so as to hrintt >< in'o line with 
the Ctineni rcqnircmeiits of Bchooi Crrtijkatr Examimitkms and 
with tile must recent hiHtnricul resetirch, 

'Hie revision lias been carried out Iiy Mrs. 1). Itrskinc Muir 
with the approval of Mr. Warner’s Trustees :md of Sir Henry 
Marten, vvho has made many valualde suggestions ;md read the 
proofs. Mrs. Mmr po,s,sesses high <iuaIifieatioris for her tiisk and 
wule e\pert{‘nc<* ;ls a teacher anti examiner in Ili.story 

'n.e period from l,S;i() ,o Um k entirely new. 'f'he text tm 
to h .|i) lets heeit rearranged so a.s to assist (hose working for 
School (eriiliciite I'ixamiuations aiul ccrittin chapters have heen 
rp'rsed m the light of modern liistorictd views, 'rhe text of 
Hook One, however, ts sttll snhstantially its written hy Mr. 
Warner ami of Hook Two tip to I.Hdf) as Kir I lenry h larten wrote it. 

otes, I ime-( 'harts, and other teaching ecpiipment have been 
provided liy Mrs. Mmr, who htw also provitled a selection of 
fnnu acitial Hchaol Certificate papern. 

Uic hook i.s arranged in twelve sections cacITcbrrespondinff 
to a recogniratd ” period » in British History. ^ ® 
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FROM TUI-: (’OMING OF 'im ROMANS TO 
'J'ilF UNION OF THE CROWNS 
55 IJ.O. A.1). i(K)3 
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PERIOD ONE 


I’lIE INVADERS OF BRITAIN 

5 “> «.c.-A.i). 10(50 


CIIAP’I’KR I 

BEFORE AND Ari’MR 'I'llF ARRIVAL OF THE 
ROMANS IN BRITAIN 

f)r) ii.('.-A.i). '110 

Of wlio livctl in CIrcat Britain in very far distant 
ajjics \v<,‘ know very little. 'FIutc was, however, in 11)12, 
divseovered at Piltdown in Su.s.sex an almost hunuuii skull, 
hut the experts diifer as to its date, some puttinjf it at 50,000 
years old atttl some at 500,000, and as to its eharaeter, all 
a}>;reeing tliat it is not quite man, or Homo Hafnais as he is 
culled, hut disagreeing as to how near to him its original 
owner was. Nor can anyone say with any certainly when 
man Homo Supu'ns began to exist in our islands, 
though, according to some estimates, it was not less than 
JIO.OOO years ago. Nor have we any written records of the 
chaructcT and hiitguage, or of the customs and usages of 
our first human itihahitanls. 

Nowadays, howtwer, we rely leas than before upon written 
records for knowledge of our own or other people’s earliest 
days. We can learn much from arclueology the study of 
the actual remains of the past, Ikjuscs, looks, weapons, 
shrines, burials, revealed by t*.xcavation. And so those who 
are skilled in such matters nre able to tlistinguish various 
ages in the early history of mankind in this country. There 
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TUK INVADKUS OK HHITMN' 


<M<i was, for instance, \^hat is kitonti as the OIJ 

(Palit'olilliic Age), so nanied heeanse man used to use roii)!li 
stone — generally Hint implements ami ue.ipons. 'I’hi*. age 
existed at a time N\hen Ihitain was joined to the coittinenl, 
and the North Hea was a swampy region int<t whieh I'oth 
the Thames and the Rhine iloweil, and when eettaiiilv tor 
one, and perhaps for two periods this islatul dovMi to the 
'riiames was covered with an iee>e.ip, llnnliii:» .md 
fishing no doubt were the chief occupations ot the men (•? 
that age. 'I'lieir clotlies were the .skin.s ot wild be.ea,., and 
their homes olten rates.* 

'fhe Old Stone-.'\ge was stu'eeevled hv the \ir.' Shm,- 
Ni'w (the Neolithic .Age), atul ht this time Hiit.iin h.id Ih-. 
come an island. The meti of thts age le.ed moie pnh.hed 
stone weapons and implemeiit.s than their predtse. of,, ,nid 
had a greater varii'ty ot them. A Ni'oliihic hon .eholit totghi 
have ehisels and knive.s, axes perl'or.ited lot the iiecrtion of 
a handle, hammer stones, pe.vtles, and whefstoties thme 
were mine.s for the tiianufaelurittg of stieh arli< k". at (biinoV 
Cirraves at llratulon in Stdl'olk. ami at I'i'K.btirt in Sm .et. 
Neolithic man was tmt otily a hnnter and a thdieimiin, hnl 
he was alsti a herdsman ami oven and sheep atul ptgs 
began to appear. Moreover, lie hecame in the late Netdnhie 
Age a tiller of the soil. The earth tu» diniht was lillnl at 
first in very jtrimitive fiushion, with a hent stick ttr a deer‘s 
antler, and some of the ridges, or lyitchets, as they ate c.dleil, 
on some of our hills, may he dtie to the cultiv.tt»tui «*l thw 
titne.* With the Neolithie Age, too, came the hegiimint's of 
the making of pottery, of hmtsi'-huilding, ami of the tttakiiig 
of textiles. 'I'hc Neolithic period is Iwst represented in 
CJrcat liritain by the hnrial imnmds, or Long Harrows as 
they arc callctl, egg-shaped in plan, ami consisting sotne- 

^ Kent** Cnvi'm Jn Htmth iihtl thr I*ir» flulr in tl*r 

best clnim to bo thr nmtyt tnunmt imI m Hinufn, 

* Mwtt (if the lynchctu, hrloM>jr‘i w tUf ikii i 

Roman jicriotl (rooKhly iitiif to a ik ntnl mmr of nlhrr^ Mi$f 
mmim of the old RnghKh otmn*}WUi ayntvm 
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times of a burial chaiulier and eorriilor, hotli built in .stone 
— in England they are found most freiiiiently in Wilt. shire 
and Dorset, Somerset and (Sloucestcrshire. 

Late Neolithic man must liave liad very eon.siilemble 
technical ability if the building of that very rettiarkable .stotu: 
circle at Stonehenge, atul the grandest sacred site in Britain 
at Avebury are. to be attribute*! to him.’ It is possible, 
however, that they are *lue to some new invailers called the 
“ livtikt'r "-people, so ealied from their beaker shaped pots. 

It was during the supremaev of these people that Britain 
pas.se*! inl*> the Ihoii -r . somewh*Te b*'t\\*‘eu iKHK) ;uu! 
l.bdO u,*'. ■•though ston*' imph'inents \\*'re still tise*l, atul, ''**** 
itule*‘*l, stane ot tlu' liiiesl ‘.iu-i'tm*‘ns lu'long to (h*‘ so-ealle*! 
Bnutze .\i>e. To the " Beaker "-people betuu!' nt.iny of the 
" rtuuul " barrous *lolt*'il iner so many patt*. of Ibiglaiul. 

For the iiu-ans of eottmumiealioii in the'e eaiU da\ i, 
variou.s frai'/i iVtiVK were mad**, of uliieli the most f.uuoic. 
is the Irhtit'h! flV/y whieh e<uuu'*'fed MUilh wea I'.uglatid 
ami tlu* ea.st coast ; it beg.iii fituu wh.ii u.e; then ttu* ; liutv 
of the Wash in N<»rtolk ami ran to the ( ‘liiltern;., aiiit then 
crossed the Thames to the Berkshire Douns, ulieitee a tia*’k 
ran to Don.et. 

*' The **arly history of Britain is esseiitiallv," it ha,. be**n 
said. " the lujitory of our itivsnler.*;.'' We must ituai'itu: 
sticeessive wtives of emignmts *'t»ming over to the*;*? IslaiuiH 
in the earliest times hy kunl an*l iti later times by rust - 
such a.s the (>et»ple whom we call the " Be.tker "-pectple. 

And then, ^;ometitne, not hmg perhaps after (Uat ii.e,, ihotiidi 
the dates are hiithly probleuiatieal. began to arriu* se\«‘i'al 
streaitta of invatU'ni t*» whtHU are given the name ttf " ( Vlts <wuc 
'I'hey were fieree lighlem, urtislii* ij» their tasft’s, but ba*'k. 
wanl in political de\eltipment, orgatiiml tmi a*, one t»atjo» 
hut in tribal Ktat**s, ibing in viU,u;e.,, lait in t*iwii!.. ‘riteir 

uf« l«»'i f ‘Mt;l U.llru'hr 'iiMitf * »#t IMmi J'Joir, n’t 

Allwif HI I »< iJh ' ihllir*, iMr-vli IH tit ( t|II» | 

iii^i in M Invrfnr^Ht mihI nr*ir »Vhrn(yr<Hi tn tfrUnti iiiM iiikk 
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“ British” language, a Oltic luiigue, the parent of’ nuKlerr 
Welsh, was spoken ovei most of Britaiti. Irehuui (Imt not 
Scotland) had also a tVItie population who spoke an«>thei 
Celtic language, Caelie, which was later carried hy settlem 
to Scotland and is still to he hcaril in the llighlatuls ami 
western isles. After the arrival of the ’* Celts tin* use «if 
iron was discovered, and there coine.s the lu-giiuiing of what 
is called the iron Age, roughly .sornew lu'ce hetweeii hdl) 
and -lot) •■•and to that A|'e helong the Somerset lake 
villages of (Jlaslonhury utul Meare attd luanj ot the pre* 
historic cantp.s. Britain as the eenluries proeeedeti hee.unc 
more and more civilized, the south-east of the island being 
probably the most advanced. 

It was not till after the arrival of the ” Celts *’ that 
’ytimaiiot there was written the limt account of Britain of uhieh we 
“r**“''* know. 'I’he name of the writer wa.s Pytheas, ,t (Jieek of 
iVlanseilles, and he lived at tlio s.tme time as AIe\.uuhT the 
Great atid the philo,sopher .\ristotle. lie .uTtuai at Gaud's 
Knd and seems to have travelled round to ih<‘ e.ca coast 
and may oven have got right rouml Britain. I niorttmately 
his account has been lost and we only know of it tVtmi the 
brief extracts given by later writers.’ 

'I'he latest Celtic arrivals, the Belgae, hiid not beeti hmg 
settled in Britain when our islaml came ittto cont.tci with the 
Roman linipire. Rome had been foumletl, m tb«' U<»in;«t!t 
believed, by Ronuilus in 7511 it.c. By th'grees hIic luid estab- 
lished her supremacy in Italy, and sliortly before the titid«lle 
of the first century n.g, .she hstd act]uireil an Miitpire which 
included not only Italy but a large part of the land bordering 
the Mediterranean, Adriatic, and /i’igeiin Hwm, iitebultttg 
Spain and (Jreecc and a large part of Asia Minor. AtuI then 
in 58 B.c. JulitiH Gsmr, to be perhaps the ntost fatnotis <jf 
Romans, began the comiucst of (}aul. If was only nattiral 
that the Bclgiic should send help and give shelter to their 

^ A liter traveller ihortly before the irrivil <if the 
Khodei* 
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kinsfolk in Gaul when Ciesar’s conquest reached the Channel. 

'This, and the rumours of British wealth, brought about 
Cajsar’s expeditions to Britain. 

Cscsar’s first expedition (55 n.c.) was little more than a 
reconnaissance; the Britons showed figlit, storms hampered 
his transport arrangements, and he stayed but a short time 
in the island. In tlie next year he came with a larger force, 
landed in Kent, and moved northwards. Casstwllaunus, 
bead of one of the greatest tribes, the Catiwellauni, tried to 
organize a combined resistance, but the British were unused 
to common action, and the other chiefs were jealous of his 
power. One important trib<‘, the 'I’riuobantes, thought it 
wi.se to join the invadi'rs. Ca'sar’s legions stormed the 
Britisli camp near the modern Ht. Albans, and Cassivelluunus 
oll'ered to submit. Ca'sar, who had many weightier matters 
than the eonque.st of this remote island on his mind, accepted 
the subiuKssion atid withdrew his troops. 

h'or nearly a Inindred years Britain was left to itself. 

During that time important events happentxl. Julius Ciesar 
alter his eon<iuest of Gaul had made himself the master of 
Rome, ordy to be murdered a few years later (-M B.<\). After 
the Civil VVar, Augustus, the heir of Csusar, became supreme, 
h'or a long time Home hud been a Kepuhlte, but though the 
forms of a repuhlie survivoil, Augustus was, as a matter of 
fact, “ Muster of all ihiugs ”, atid he was in reality, though 
not in name, the first Roman limperor. Augustus did a 
great work not only in extending hut in organizing the 
Rmpire. It was during his rule (‘JO tt.tt. to A.i). 1 4) that 
Jesus C'hri.Ht %vas born tit Bethlehem, and during the reign 
of his successor 'riberius that lie was crucified. During 
thc.se hundred years southern Britain was still in close touch 
with ( liiul -- now a Roman province — and through trade 
and intercourse was becoming “ Romanized ”. For example, 

British kings began to issue gold coiits imitated from classical 
model.H. And then, in A.ii. 4:i, another emperor, Claudius, me 
decided to carry out the kmg-postponcd annexation, and sent cl»nqIU?t 
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an expedition under Aulus FMatitius to hejtiii the eonqtifst. 

The advance of tlie It'jjions across tlie south .uul cast of 
lame- Britain was rapid, and inanj trilu's in.ule peace, iiui the 
iiiojit warlike of the British kiiijcs, (Uiriit Itii ut the ''Oii of 
Cymbdino, alter being deiealed by .lulus Phiutius, letiied to 
Wales and stirreii U[> the hiil~trilH'.s to a .still' re*isl.ince. lie 
was again defeateii, l\v the second Homan governor ( h/nrius 
Saipulus and took relugc with the great tribe of the Hripantcit 
in northern England, who.se qtn*en, more loy.il to the «'on- 
qucri'rs than to the national cause, hamled him over to the 
Roinan.s (A.n. 51). He died, a captive Imt honour.tl'U trr.ited, 
in Rome. In the meantime, the Hrilon.s carried on the 
struggle in North Wale.s until Sui'/ouius Vuuliuus tlrove them 
back into Mona (Angte.scy). itml itt a great b.utle completely 
overthrew them (a.d. (>I). .As tlie Druids had done tlieii best 
to inllamc the Ihiton.s agaiiust the iiu.ulens, they weie .ill 
.slaughtered, and tlieir altais ami r.acrcii grov<”. de.iioved. 
The full fruit.s of this victory could not, howmer, be g tthered, 
as during the ab.senee of the legiojusn fbnnidable revolt had 
cctt'd broken out in the east. Hoaduru, tht* depoiusl t[m'en o| the 
Sriwt locni, had been lloggetl; this roused the imlign.itiou «if her 
n«»« former subjects, who having luul their l.tuds t.tken from 
them, and being made t<» jvay heavy taxes, were only Itto 
glad of the chance of rising against their ojipreieiors, Ke- 
bellion spread fast; Colchester, lamdon, and St. Albans 
were sucked and burned; all the Homan ofHtaals were 
mas-sacred; the Ninth Icgitm was cut to piews. Suetonins 
Paulinus hurried bttek, only ju.st in titm*. Oinx* ag,nn the 
3r«at Roman discipline proved too strong for tlic Britons t«t con- 
tend against; the rebels were defeated, and Hoadicea, seeing 
that all was lost, poisoned herself. She had, however, broqght 
the Roman power in Britain to the very verge of ruin, 
h oi coming of Julius AgritvUt as governor itt A.i>. 7rt, 

ttta- we pass from the stage of conquest to the stage of aetflcment. 

Not that Agricola had not aotne stern lighting to tio. He 
Jss'had again to penetrate to Anglesey, his Ught-arined men 
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swimming the straits to rcaeh the enemy. Having .vtiuelc 
down Wales, ho tnarehed north and tnerthrew the fale- 
donians at the battle of tlte “(Jnmpian Hill" (|Mons 
Giaupiiis), near the River 'lay. !hit h<’ was tmtre thati a 
mere soldier. 'The Roman historian Ta^'ints, his sun 'indaw, 
speaks of him as knowing that “ t'<inqne.st ean never lie 
secure while it loads the vantinislied with iitjniv attd ojipies- 
sion”. He was ruthless to those who re.sisted, hut he strove 
by kind treatment to win the love of those who vieUleil. 

Homani- lie made the taxes less oppressive; he arr.mgeil th.il the 
forced service with the army .should lie as little !itiiileif«ome 
as possible, and in a short time was rewaitied with a willing 
stream of levies; he encouraged (he Ih itons to set tip eotirts 
of justice, and to Iniikl better hotises; he did all he eould 
to spread the use of the Latin tongue; he eheeUed phinder- 
ing raids by hnihiing a line of forts from tin* I’lvde to the 
Forth, ami by leaving .strong garrisons on the Wei .li border; 
in short, he did all lliut he could to brim; to the Ihitons that 
peace which w'a.H usnal in ti well-ordered Kom.m province. 

The process of " Romani/ing ’’ Itrituin, which AgiicoU 
encouraged, w'as ctirrh'd on I\y his .suceesjiors. 'Fhe comlitioti 
of the people improved. IVace brought pro;ipefitv. The 
Roman wluch wcro stretchctl over the face of the 

rS133 country served to convey more than Roman legions. The 
chief ones deserve notice. 'I'he Watling .Street ntn from 
Dover to 1/ondon, am! thence to Wroxeter (Viroconhuu); 
the Ermine Street ran from Loiulon to Lincoln tind York, 
with branches gtiing to ('arlisle and Newcastle; the b‘os,se- 
way went from Lincoln through J^eieester, CiremTster, :nul 
Bath to Ilchester, Axminster, atul Exeter; another road 
went from London to Hilcheater, whence branches vvettt on 
through Winchester and Halisburyd A busy tntde sprang 

cheitp,\vtia always an 
important object in Roman ptilicy; it was needetl for the 


‘ Too Romm rood* -som# St«w milw of thorn ■ MdwwU (lom 

***“''' ““ r* ‘f®' '’"'•‘h *•?«) *"«*> «»'» 

nveri or streanu bndgoi or paved f(»rda were piovid^d. 
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troops in liu* islimd, for the Ronuin camps on the Cicrhian 
frontier, and for the free p.ifts of corn made to the 
poptdaee at Rome. Uritain was well .suited to }»ro\viu}f corn.' ' 

Its fertility was a sottree of woiuUt to writers of the, time; 
one speaks of it as " a laiinl wealthy from its heavy crops, 
its rich pastures, and its veitis of metals another as.sure8 
us that on (*ne oeeasiott Htitt ve.ssels were sent thither to 
eonvi'v the cont. .\ll uftreed that it deservetl the title of the 
“ (Jranary of the N’oith ". 

Alon}? with this active corti trade came proj're.ss in the 
miniit;; of tin, leatl, aitd copper, in ilu' making of weapons 
and iron implements, atn! in industiial arts such as weaving, indwitricH 
tlyeing' ^H'd pottery. Numbers of Romans and foreigners 
selth-d in Hritaiit. 'rowiit. sprang up with well-lniilt houses. 

Loinlou w.is the largist of these, aiul next in ortler of size 
came Cireneester and N'erul.ini (St. Alhans); others were 
Hath, (’(tlelu'ster, and I.ineolm (’hester, C’aerleon, and 
York were gr('at g.irrison towns. Many of the important 
Roman towns are still the great eities of to-day; some arc 
now hut stuall places, utid a very few have entirely perished 
(\Vro^eter, Silehester, Caistor-hv-Norwieh). lixeavation 
shows that the eiti<“. were highly civilized eommutvities, 
with markets ami simps, inns, temples, ptddie baths, and 
sojtwtimes theatre.s. Ati eseelleut example of an excavated 
town is (‘tirhriilge, near Hadrian’s Wall. Roman villas voim 
(country houses and Hrms) were .scattered all over the 
s(tuth*'east of the country; e<t«veniently planned, with a 
better he.ning sVfitem than tnost modern English luniscs, 
often having title mosaic paving ami eiieerfuUy painted w'tilla, 
they show liow larp.e was tlie nmnher of wealthy men, and 
liow iinlerly ami peaeefnl life had become. 

'!’he liistory ot the island liowed on in a fairly peaceful 
course. Now and again tlu're came a raitl from the north 
or west; now and again an emperor appeared to visit his 
distant provittee. lltulrim came in A.i>. 1‘21 atid built theiiHdrun^ 
wall from Holway to 'I’ytie that hears his name. Nearly a * 
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hundred years later (a.d. HUH) Sd'erux to oompU-tc 

the conciufst of C’alodonia, huf died at York. A|t;.iin a lujn- 
dred years pass, and we (hul the nuisil Intel e.stiim eonneetion 
between Britain and the Roman Itmpire in the faet that it 
wa.s from Britain that C'on.stantine, himself the son of a 
Uritlsh mother, staited on that ineinnrable expedition 
which was to end in his heeondnK tiie tirst (.’hristian mn- 
peror. Again another hundred years, atid Rome, st niggling 
with invaders nearer home, had to withdr.iw her legions 
from her distant colony. In 'llO the Mmperor Honoiiiis told 
the Britons that they miust in future provide for their own 
defence. (A'o/e /.) 

Ileneeforth the Britons were to staiul or fall alone. Yet 
Kffectii of the power to stand alone was no longer in them, 'i’hes had 
(aVj|i*“" been civilized inlf> an orderly eoimnunity, aiul thev h.ul 
copied Roman liahits, worn Roman drewi. spoken the 
tongue of their coiuiuerors, dwell in Roman xill.w, ti.ithed 
in Roman baths, tasted Roman htsuiy. But they had not 
wtakncKx absorbed the qualities that had niaile Rome gfiMi, *1 hey li.id 
Briton# leaned on the might of Rome, till they had lost muiu- of the 
rough vigour and love of imlepemlenee that hail marked 
Boiidiccu and C’anu'tacus; atul when deserted by the power 
that had linst tamed anti then prmeeted them, they were tti 
fall a prey tti the fierce invaders who were pre-ssing we.st- 
wards, {Note 


niAFi'KR a 

TTIK KAXON INVADHUH 

The story of the Roman occtipation is interenting his* 
torically, but it is not pcrhap.H of great iiiquirtanee. If is it 
thing by itself. In France and Spain, for example, the 
effects of the Roman occupation lasted tm and have matte, 
deep marks on their history. 'I’he very htnguago of these 
countries is descended front the tuttgtie of tltcir cunquerttni. 
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But in Britain what the Romans did pciishcd after they left. 

Our language and our institutionsS arc Saxon. It is, there- 
fore, with the coming of the Saxons that the continuous 
hivStory of our eoimtry begins. Since that time there have 
been many changes hut no violent break. 

'The Britons did not remain long unmolested. Raids of 
Bids from the north and Scots from Ireland grew more 
frequent, ami a new terror was added by the appearance saxon 
(■l'l(i) of SeixoH sea rovens from the shores of Germany 
and Frisia. An a]ipeal for help was made to Aetius, the 
Roman cojnmunder in Gaul: it hears the pathetic title of 
“ 'I'he Groans of the Britons”; they prayed Aetius to 
deliver them, " lor ”, said they, “ the barbarians drive us 
to the sea and the sea drives us back to the harharians ”. 

No help, of course, came from Aetius, who had his hands 
full with the Huns, and the British ruler, Vorfigmi, in 
despair hired a haml of people whom Bede called Jutes, but 
whose place of origin is tlisputcd, to wai against the Piets. 

'Phis was a copy of Roman policy, hut it was an unsuc- 
cessiul copy. Rome, until later days, could keep her mer- 
cenaries in order; Vortigeru could not. 'I'hc Jutes turned 
against him, and umler their leaders seized the Island of 
'I’hunet ('hUi). Tradition gave these leaders the names of i.(»ndinata 
” llengisl " and “ilorsa”. ('I'hey mean “Horse” and (4*9)“* 

“ Mare "). The conquest had begun. More than a hundred 
att«l fifty years were to pass before it was complete, {Note 2.) 

Starting from 'Fhanet the Jutish conquest spread along 
the coast of Kent. Iri-esh hordes came over to aid their Root 
comnuU's; Vortigern and the Britons were driven back; 
the fortllied towns along the shore W’erc starved into sur- 
render. 'Bwenty years saw Kmt completely conquered. 

A few years later a hand of Sttxons overran Sussex, giving 
the land their name; wliile another force, starting from sum*, 
Hoiithampton, fought their way inland and occupied what k«««x, ’ 
is now Hampshire, hut was culled after them AAnaita 

fourth hand appeared off the mouth of the Thames and 
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seized Essex. Another tribe — the Angles - d(*se(*tHletl on 
whal has been called from thetn Kost /l«;'//b,* ;iiul (.preacl 
north over the coast of Lincolnshire to the llnniber mnuth. 

The process of conc|ue.st was slow; it was not ihtne by 
large foiccs wiwking in combination. The count ly was reft 
from the Britons piecemeal, hatch .set of iiiv.uh’is came, 
coveted land, and had to prests farther into the count! y, or 
along the coast, to get it. 'I'lie fortune of war wavered. At 
Gradual Mouitt Badoit, ill 520, the West Saxons met with a crushing 
conq^st defeat which cheeketl their advance for \cais, but on the 
whole the Britons lost grouinl steadily. 'I'lie tiyliliiig was 
fierce; neither side .spared the other; step by step, as the 
Saxons advanced, the, Britons who were leh alive wiilidrew. 
Few stayed to be slaves to the victors. Imlccil I'ctwcen 
Britons and Saxons there could be n<» ivmc<'; vear .ifler 
year saw the Britons squeezed, linst into the centre ol the 
country, and then by degrees steadily wcsiw.mhi: the 
Britons were falling back towards the mountainous cunntry 
where they hud fought their lust fight against ilie Komans. 

I’wo battles are usually taken as marking the end of the 
Saxon conquest. 'I'he.se are the battle of Deorh.im in h77 
and the battle of cnve.ster in fb'h 
'I’hc victory of Deathum was won by tlie West Saxons 
under their King Ceawlin. 'I'he site of the buttle is not fur 
“(*77) from Bath, and as a fruit of it, that city with (;htueeht«'r and 
Cirencester fell into Sa.xon hands. Yet the iinportanet* of 
the battle lies not in the extent of the eonqnest nor in the 
richness of the plunder, but in its locality, It gave the 
Saxons command of the Severn mouth, atul so cut the 
Welsh of Wales off from the W'elsh of the South-west of 
Britain. Precisely the same work was done in the north by 
this was won by an Anglian king, 
(613) Ethelfrith of Northumbria, who, after hurling hack an 

' >« P<ah»p« icarraly nwfBMtry to p<iint out rtmt a«i .StiiecK i» ihr IbikI of 

th« South ouora, «o Bmiex, Womwx, and Middtewii aiv tin* Undi of iIm' Km, 
H ^of thft iaglM* Norfolk and .Suffolk «r« the north ami oouth 
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iiivilsion of IMcts at Dawstotic near Jetlhurgh, foiip;ht his 
wav westwards. 'I’lie Welsh mustered all their forces 
a^faiust him. 'I'wehc hundred nvmks came from the monas- 
tery of Hanj'oriseoed to pray lor victory while the “ Com- 
rades ” hnitiiit. F.tiwlfrith was victorious, and remorselessly 
slew the tmmks, just as Suetonius I’anlinus had massacred 
the Druids. “ Whether they bear aims or no,” said he, 

” thev tij'ht against tts when they pray to their (rod.” As 
by Deorham the Saxons won the Severn hnc, so C-hestei 
j>;ive them the Dee. 'The Welsh were again divided. The 
men of Wales were .sjdit oil' fiom their kinsmen in Lan- 
cashire and Cumberlatui. 

( )f eotirse, it is not tuie to say that, with the.se battles, light- 
ing between IJriton and Saxon comes to an end. Nor were the 
” Welsh ”, as the Saxons termed the Britons,' subdued. 

Nearly another seveti eenturies luul to pass heforo this was 
aeeoiiiplistied, hut iifttT the.se two battles there was no 
longer any question of whieli power was dominant in ling- 
land. There was no hope of the Britons recovering their 
lost groutul. 

Little surprise n<*ed be felt that the Britons preferred to 
tlee for n'ftii'.e to the hills of the wc.st rather than, by sub- 
mitting, to live on in their old homes. In their eyes the 
Saxon was a hiul»ariaii, .speaking an outlandish tongue and 
worshipj'iug heathen gods. Yet, harlwirians though they sSltoiw 
were, the Saxons are of great interest to us, for their language 
has become ours, atui among.st them were perhaps germs of 
some politic.ll institutions and ideas that arc our own peculiar 
pride to-iiay. 

'I’acitus, who tells us of their ways when they were still 
living in tlieir liomes in (Jermany, more than three hundred jwt™.' 
years beftav the first of them set foot in ICngland, makes oniw^ 
mueh of their Ireedotti. Douhtles-s he did so because he 
wished to sharpen a contrast between what he regarded as 

' " Wi'I'ih " wrtN tlir wtinl the iiMtd to clcnote forcignef*. The Uritona 

t atlcil thrmtrivra ’* t 'nory " (wntnulea). 
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“ dt'jjoncnUt' R»»mc " ;i»cl tho ‘‘ imMc I'lil he did 

not iiut'iu till' ai'i'oimt he f.ivoi.. Hftuc In t< .t I'.itoii rnmijfli 
authority tor thiit}'i> I'siiittns! amoiu; flirtii. thous'li if ia tiue 
that hy the titne the S.ixou'. \uii' i* .f.il'h .hai m I'.n.itl.uul, 
many of these institutions had tlee.nt’d. 

'i’hc Savons ke{M some slaves, hut did not depend on 
snicon them to do the hulk of their work, a - lh<' Athenian:, and 
*""iioni later Romans did. ’I hey diove oni the {’.iiloit'. trom their 
lands, and, in the main, tilled them tor them elves, tlvnixh 
doubtless as the invasion vveiil tarihii we t more ltnlon« 
survived, and the raee»blnod was mine mivcd.* 

'I’hey also had the praetiee ot i;.\\eriiin*; iliem.selve ', bv an 
The Folk- a.s8etnbly. Ifi these assemblies /m/A' nieetinit. ot the 

people ■ grave matters were di'.i u:e.ed. lead) rs vveie eh eteil, 
ijiiestinns of peuee and vvat were det idi d, \e« we are told 
“no mini dietated; be mii;hl permatle but he loohl nm 
command". If the trihesioen aipeed, thev shook their 
spears, or clashed them on their ’.hiehl.; n not, thev were 
not slow to express di.'aipproval bv hnid In of ;. 

Folk-moots deeayed ai kingdom, gifiv. llv deipee., as 
juxiicr Knglauil became united, and the peliv .‘'avon Kmi'doms, 
such as Ivssex, Sussex, and Kent, were i h.tni'ed into .Shnes, 
^ The the folk-inoois heeame shirv-mmti, eomi'. lu-hl twin* .t year 
““”“in which suits were heard and justiee wai ilonr before (he 
Shim KaUlorman (the Shire otfieer), the Shertfl iShirt'-rrtrt', the 
King’s odteer), the Ui-.liop (the rhnnh ollieer), and tltc 

\ 'Htr iti ihr firprh4rffn 

chi<‘r; tint* !♦» hv thru pU^r ntmi”). Tlir avSUI'V ifw at tt pht*" 

tirmitrtt kaulrn) ar loimutm ((rpriuMur mu iMitunar, IIhu 
N attiuwham, Ihlha«4htir»i, Wrlhuuaai, t«{| auhidtr that »hr m 

thr'tr rurh fiwrtl tlrw rat htitk n tMitataat t l auhrt. ihr Mdtaatti 

YmuituttahH h*tm uaU t**h tat ta a 

hau«p, NtKti»«h4ro, htr r^tanplr, mr4at ** fhr h^fti mi MlU/r Ir 

A third Stacim riuluiH, whah lUr h*#m «»l friau i* 

rtam th(f htm^ ar rantr rUtmitAtr rttMrtahiaraf Htih n 4 tt-l a da-ih* 

at rKHrapltH ttraar, Htirh llatv Ni. 4ttst l,UnUmi;h it 

barautfhh /rhrr.r tthtathi hr latariiftrtil with Kaat^u t !»«•<* tatta'^'i. iiawiU dh* 
tin«uUhftm<? hy thr trrmmiitiaw -uatnf, «a <1 4 »ta, g 

«gmp). gurh in 'rmhg'itfr, Wtarhr^tfr, tfhiM.rMrt, Mr (UaUu, s g 

cftlany)* wit'h »» Liiu aht IhHinh pWrumtar* nr^ t-ar ta m 

Camwnjl wul m thr <it »ii.ru «ml talh *ial iMfrM.i. \n 

p««<‘h Dtiatwh timri nw tthitft aUu hiivr ti* UMtr thru idM* r latmru* ^hah 
cotumamai e«d*n« tn l>y I>rthv, Wiathy, sVlI^y, 
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representative men of the Shire. And lielow the shire \va.s 
the smaller division of the Ihmdml, with its hundivil moot, 
and below the hundred was the 'rownship. 1 lore again we 
must notice another mark of our national charaeli'r, the love 
of managing our own law courts. It is true tliat the Saxons 
did not use a “ jury ” to declare a verdict, but the plan 
whereby justice was done in each division before tlu‘ repre- 
sentative men of the division is something of the same 
nature. 

'I'ho Saxons also had a system under which “ snrelies ” 
were pledged to appear aiul answer for others. 'I’liis .system 
was cotlilied uiuUt ICdgar, who laid down that evcTy man 
must have a surety to answer for him in ca.ses hrotight before 
the law. 'The Saxon institution, th<‘ fnthhrh^ developed 
under the Normans into the J)iinkpl<'dj><\ Umler this, all 
men were members of little groups, ami if one member ditl 
wrong, the others were responsible lor him. If the evil- 
tloer lied, the members of his group had to appear, ami 
an.swer for him, and pay the lines impo.sed as punishment 
for his wrong deed. 

holk-moots were indeed a .sort of priniitivi' governing 
assemlily, though they wore dotihtlesis disorderly gatherings 
where every freeman thought he had a light to air hi.s own 
noisy opinion. Hut these getieral tueetings are only possible 
for small tribes; kings will employ a eouneil of piektul men, 
more manageable and orderly. Ho grew up the Assemhly 
of the Wise Men or the Witm, In it sat the " ealdormen 
the rulers of the shires, ami the “ thegns ”, or chiefs of the 
kingks Ixxlyguanl, who were the nobles ami great men of 
the time; ami when the t'hureh was estahlishetl in Mngland, 
the archbishops and bishops took tlieir jilaees there akso. 
'riiis h(uly more resembled the House <tf lairds than Par- 
liament as a wholt', for there were no oommons to repre.sent 
the people, Htill, it had some of the powers which Parlia- 
ment wields now. It made laws; it was eonsuhed aliout 
affairs of state, on tiuestiona of |W!ace and war, of treaties, 
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of rcllp;toii; it could elect :i kinj!;, I'ertaio rtjle«t uf 

“kinship”; it conld depose .1 kini:, ruder a strttuj; kiuj; 
it was inaitdy consultalhe. !!ut when a kim; was leeble, oj 
when the succession was in doubt, it cuidd iiitertete. 

'I’acitus tells tis that (he (Jennaus had no kitiits; but e\en 
if some hands of Saxons were without knu's when tiiey 
settled in haiftland, it is certain that kiiu;s vi'i\ soon bec.mie 
Kina* general, 'I'he title King ((.’yning), which K pntb.ddy con- 
nected with “ kin ”, shows us llul th<' man stood as the 
head of his race or kindred. His chief ilutv was at Ittst to 
lead the people' in war, and uceonlinglv no Hold eotild tn.ike 
an cflicient king. Hence the otlice w,»:. not .trictly heiedi- 
tary. When a king tlied, if his elde.st son wa i ol suliicient 
in»wi>age and a snitahle man he would he made knit; to succeed 
his father: hut if not. some eapahle m.in wh** was " kin ” 
to the late ruler would he elunsen. .’\ hiother w.e. often m.ide 
king instead of a son. Kor example, .Mticii himsell was not 
the direet heir. His elder brother Idhelied Iclt muis, Inil 
Alfred was ptit on the throne in prefetence. 

Kings, once itiade, rapully aerjuired gnstt power. One 
cause lay in the unum of the smaller kimnlotuM, till at 
last all Kngland came under the sway ol one hom.r', the 
Kings of Wessex, Another .source of strength, hmvevr’r, 
The came from the (’•mV/tt. When there was ueetl, tire whole 
** *mass of the people turnetl out to light; a t'enerul levy of 
this ktml was called the Fynl. Hut besides the “ fyrd ” tltere 
was a special set of men, the “ gesithu ”, wh(» houml them- 
selves by an oath to light for the chief. 'I'hey were bis war 
band, his bodyguard; he was their lord, their hreatl -giver; 
they dwelt in his hall, shared his booty, arttl iivetl on food 
of his giving, I'o the " fyrd " vrar was an occufJonal neces- 
sity, to the “ gesith ” it was the husiness of Ule. As the 
chiefs became kings, the “ gesitlw ” also grew more power- 
Tb«ful. They were called by tr new tjume • theyformetl 

**"* a sort of nobility, not of Inith. hut of serxiee; aiul speeilily 
became more important than the uthdm^n (descemlanta of 
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the rciyal hlocxl) and eork (men of noble birth). 'I’hey held 
places in the Wilan; they were the king’s councillors; they 
held grants of king’s land; and just as the king, by growing 
in power, had raised their position, so they in their turn 
helped to <'xalt the position of the king. 

Humming up these nuittets in more technical terms: the 
Haxons were a people with kings, but the power of these 
was limited p:irtly by custom, partly by an Assembly which 
took a great share in the government; succession to the 
throne was not strictly hereditary; justice was “ popular”, 
and the sphere of local government was large. {Note 4.) 

It is convenient to give this account of the chief Saxon 
institutions here at the outset, since an understanding of 
tluuu will be valuable in what comes later. But it should 
not he thought that all of them as described here were in 
use among the Haxons on their arrival. The kings amassed 
their powers gradually; shires could not exist till the smaller 
kingdoms were joined into larger oites; the Witan dc- 
velf»peil as the king needed its counsels, when his kingdom 
heeame large atid tlie distance too great for all the warriors 
to assemhU*. Political institutions are generally of slow 
growth and slow decay, and we imist picture some growing 
mul otliers decaying during the course of events which we 
have next to follow. 


CIIAin'ER 3 

'I’lIK C’OMINC? OF CmUSTIANITY 

Although little is known of the way in which the Britons 
had been converted to Christianity under the Roman rule, 
yet there is no doubt that many of them had become Chris- »nS«/ tue 
tians. We hear of Alban, the first man to die for the Christian 
faith in ICngland, who gave his name to St. Albans, and of 
three British bishops who visited a Council at Arles in 314. 

Indeed, when the Roman Kmperor Constantine accepted 
Christianity, it was natural that it should be adopted in 
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Brituh Britain. One of tlu* mo.st torriMc (hinj;-. al’init ihr Sav^n. 
uatiity in British eyes wa.s that they were he.ithrn*.. ll!if,Mn. .e. a 
Christian Roman proviiur, li.ui felt itM'lt .t part iit hiritj'c; 
when it Mas overwhelmeil by hnnle. »if it 

sank back into outer darkness. Its hi'.toiy, if', itiirtnii. it', 
life seemed all alike to have been f.\\,iti>'Med up iii the w.«\t 
of inva.sion. NothiiiK show.s tnoie ele.uK the h'>nor .uid 
loathing which the Britons felt for the .S.imiu'. th.m the t,»»( 
that for so many years they niuile no attempt to loiurtt 
them. It w.is not that there were no Hitti.h mt . .nio.iite 
iVt. David preaeheil in South Wah-s; ,SV. f'attuU eonvt tied 
miMRt^oB- Ireland; St. Kinitm .spreaii the tio.spel in t l.illi'w.ii. . >7, 
KatU\!<vrn (.Mungo) lahoureii in Strathclyde, wuh t 'aflooc. 
(now <»la,sg(nv) as his centre, and spetii many vr.ii . ni 
Wales where he foumled a mimasleiy .it St, V aj'h. Si. 
(Muiriba, a Scot from Irel.iiul, tuimdeil thr- I'.teaf ut<o).i im 
in lotm, whence for centuries thnved a stieain of uui.i.iu.n*, 
enterprise which in the reign of O..Mahl te.uht.l \..i'h 
nmhria ami C!hristiantml the North of iMigl.md i p 'i, 
St. (iutfifuTt, too, was (»t the Church of Cotuinii.i loo, 

acros.s the sea in Irelaml the Church li.td fhoiti .lud. .m-l 
Irish art ami Itish culture were full of viiahiy, tfuoufli the 
influence of the Irish tnonk.s. 

What lliey left umlotie, Rome iliil, Ivvervotu* knows tfir 

I'ttj'pb. d , 

miMioahow the little fair-haired Iioys from Ueira (\nttliumbii.(i 
attractctl the notice of the ahbot (h'egory in the ••lave matkrt 
at Rome; httw he declared that tliey were " not Angle., bni 
Angels", fit to he rescued from " the wrath "* to com*’; 
and vowed, when he heart! the name of theit king. .Klla! 
that " Alleluia shall he sung in the realm of .f.Ija Wat* 
passed by, and (Gregory, now made Pt.pe, was able to keep 
his promise. It happened tliat King luhelbert of Ketit had 
married Bertha, a Christian princess from I-Vamti. (itrporv 
seized tire cliance thus offered to him. He aeut Au}^stmr, 

‘ la laiiin, />k hu. 
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with forty followers, to proiich the Ciospcl in ICnglaiid. 'I’licy Aunustir 
hmdccl in the year 55)7 at Khhsllcet, the very landing place ‘S um 
to which, many years before, the lirst hand of jntes had 
come. A fresh Roman conquest was to begin; this time, 
however, it was not by Roman legions for a Roman 
Emperor, but by Roman missionaries for the Roman Church. 

Augustine and his followers were monks; they belonged 
to the order founded in the iifth century by St. Hencdict 
of Nursia. Benedict, while wishing that his monks would 
set an example of holy lives, did not mean them to be idle. 
Labornre est orarc, “ to work is to pray ”, was his maxim 
for his followers’ guidance. Conseiiuently, though Augus- 
tine was come to teach tlui Saxon warriors that there was 
more seiious business in life than fighting ami feasting and 
drinking, they did not incur the contempt which they would 
luive done had the Saxons found them what they would 
have considered idlers, peisons who gave up tlu'ir whole 
lives to meditation and prayer. And so, though lithelbert 
received them with caution — " Your words ”, he said, 

“ are fair, but they arc new, and I cannot yet forsake what 
1 have so long followed yet he gave them leave to 
preach ami gain as many as they could to their religion. 

'I'he earnest and simple teaching of the monks soon won 
converts, and amongst them Kthelhert himself. I'hc king 
bestowed on Augustine a ruined church at Cmiterlmry. 
Atigustine named it “ Christ Church ”; it thus became, as 
it has remained, the first cimrch in England — first both 
in time and in importance. On that site stands now the 
Cathedral of Canterbury; its Archbishop is the head of the 
Cimrch of England. 

Just as a marriage brought Kent to Christianity, so 
another marriage carried the faith northward, JCthelbcrt’s 
daughter, Ethelbtirga, married Edwin, the powerful King 
-of Northumbria (617-(i33). As tlie princess was a Christian, 
it was agreed that she should be free to keep her faith. And 
with her went a new missionary, VauUnm. 
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Wt'iirc told <>i‘ Uduiii that he *' cuniinaiulnl all the iialitius 
of tho Kn^flish us well as of tlu* Unions save on!\ Krnt 
Nortuum-llt' wus \sorlh wiimin}' as a toiuoil. .uul P.iulimi -at to 
work to will him; liis wife lii'Soui;ht him; own tlir lar- 
Kciwinumi distant Pope wroto liim Irflrrs and M'lit pif.cnf .. lidwin was 
*““**"'*'* moved hy their pleading ami hy \\hat he Iliongtit to Iv the 
special favours of llca\en which c.imc to him at thu time: 
ho eseapeil from a treacherous nttemi'l to niuid<'r liim, he 
won a great victory over the West Sii\one, hi,, wife lutte 
him a daughter. 1 le consulted his Wit.tn .e. to whetlu i they 
should accept the new faith. One of his eoiuHill'ii,. .puKe 
to the king a parable, in which he liki'iieii the hie oi iit.ui to 
the swift liight of a sparrow, “ ihing, in at one door and 
straightway out at another; whilst he is within he i. safe 
from the wintry storm; hut alter a shoit .*.p.ue, he imnie 
diately vanishe.s out of jour sit'ht into the d.uk wmin tiom 
whicli he h:td eonie. Ho this life ot man appe.O t toc ,t .-hoil 
space; Inil of what went before, or oi what is to tollow, 
we are ignorant. If therefore this new doetuite inut.unu 
something more certain, it seems justly to dcM-ne to he 
followed." I’aulimi.s was called in to adihc!.-. the fouueil, 
and at once persuaded them to lieiome <'hri>ti.m:.. t'oifl, 
the heathen high priest, was the first to liesitov the ohl 
idols. ICdwin’s suhjeet.s followed their kind's ev-ijupie, ,uid 
were hjiptized in thott.sands. 

Kdwin no dmiht was sincere enough, hut the /eal • huwn 
by priests like Cloifi and sudden wholesale cotiversiiim. such 
as those of the Northmnhrians did not amotint to miivln 
Those who ahnndon one faith for anotlu'r so n'adilv are not 
likely to he very firm in holding to any faith. If a time of 
persecution comes they will full away again, 'riiis is exuetiv 
**«*».«{ what happened in Northumbria. luiwin went to war with 
iiMthnb Mercia, anti was slain at limihftM (I'nid). 

<«3) Paulinus and Ivlhelhurgu fled. I’eiula was u heathen, and hi * 
heathen warriors overran Ntjrtluimhria, Many of tlie hasty 
Northumbrian Christians hastily gave up their Christhmity. 
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This is made clear by the fact that Ostoald, who caiiu- to 
the throne some years later, had to gel teachers to preach 
Christianity afresh. 'I'his time, however, he got help from 
a Celtic source. While Penda had been ravaging Nor- 
thumbria, Oswald had taken refuge among the monks of 
Iona for whom he conceived a great admiration. Accord- bilji^iina 
ingly he now applied to Iona. 'I'hc first monk who was .sent 
returned saying that the heathen were too stubborn to bo 
converted. “ Was it their stubbornne.ss or your harshness?’' 
inquired one of his lirother monks named Aidan. “ Did 
you forget to give them the milk tiist and then the meat?" 

Aidan was at once chosen to take the other’s place. He 
speedily showed that he would not make the. same mistake. 

By his elforts Nortlnimbiia was again converted, Aidan 
taking the Island of Lindisfarne us the seat of his bishopric. 

It is true that so long as IViula reigned, the new faith was 
always in danger, lie struck down Oswald in battle at 
bbuseiileld (('>■12), as he had slain bdwin. Not until Penda niuiif of 
him.self fell, in O.V), by the River IlV//«w</ (see p. lU), was m'la'wfd * 
Christianity in Northumbria secure, 'I’he old Mercian king 
luul iiuh'eii been no savage persecutor of the Christiaius. 

"He only hated and scorned,’’ says Bede, “those whom 
he saw not doing the works of the faith they had received." 

Yet so long as he was alive, the cau.se of the old p.ods wu.s 
not lost. When he ilied it perished with him. After that 
even the Mercians were converted, and soon the whole, 
island was Christian. Sussex was the last to receive the 
faith. 

A new trouble speedily arose. Home of the Saxons had 
been amverted by Roman nikssionaries, others by Celtic, siruftni* 
Wessex was converted by Birimw from North Italy, hast KomSr 
Anglia by a Burgumlian, Ht. h'elix, Northumbria and Mercia 
by Irishmen, I'lssex and Husiiex by CetUl and Wilfrid. All 
these teachers were striving for the same good end, btit 
unforttmutcly they themselves were not agreed. 'I’lie island, 
though one in faith, seemed likely to he divided in practice. 
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The difliculty iiulood was not a now tmc. I'hcn Auyus'tim' 
himself had met the British Bishops and trietl to p<Tsuade 
them to adopt Roman practices, and tlicj hail refused. In 
his time it was not so serious a matter, since it was the 
Britons who held to their omu practice and the S.ixons to 
the Roman teachinjf. But when the Saxons bccatnc a house 
divided against thcmscKcs there was gra\e danger. Aeeord- 
synod oi ingly in tlO-l a Synod was held at Wfuthy to settle the points 
( 664 ^ of diHerencc. 

The champion of the Celtic or British [>raetiec was 
Colman, who had come from Iona, and luid stieeeeded 
Aidan in Northumbria, 'riu* chief upholder of the Roman 
view wts Wilfrid, Ahhot of Ripon. Wilfrid had been trained 
in Lindisfarnc, Aidan’s own monastery, and mip.ht h.ive 
been expected to take Aidan’s views. But he had lieeti t»n 
a pilgrimage to Rome, and had come baek full of /e.il fui 
the Roman (’luireh and Roman ways. The two argueii it 
out before King Oswy of Northumbria, who presided at 
the Synod. The points of ditl’erenee were not great. The 
Britons did not keep blaster on the same day a.H the Koman.s, 
they ad(»pted a dillerent tonsure, and Ijad one or two other 
customs peculiar to thcm.selves. Colman maintained that 
they should keep to tlu; practiee.s they hail leartit from their 
fathers. Wilfrid urgetl tliat the Britons stood alone in their 
habits, and tliat all the re.st of Christemlom followed Rome. 
o»^^ee- At length Oswy asked Colman if the Keys of i leaven hail 
fMoiw o” been given to Columba as iljcy had been giveii to iVter, 
Colman replied, " No.” “ 'rhen,” .said the king one ntuy 
presume with a smile on his face ~ “ if Peter is the door- 
keeper I will never contradict him, kxst witen I come to the 
gates there should be none to open them.” He dcetiled for 
Wilfrid and the Roman practice, and the Columhan teachers 
returned to Scotland where, in 710, Ncctan, King of the 
Piets, decided to conform to Roman usage. Sliortly after- 
wards the Scots of Dalriada, and probably the British of 
Strathclyde, followed his lead. 
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I'hc great work done by the Cohnnhan ('Inircli in tlu* 
conversion of a considorahlo part ol Mngland mnst not be 
forgotten, even though in the event the whole coinitiy eainc 
under the Roman Church. 15ut had Itngland tollowed the 
Celtic practice, she would have cut hcrst'lf olf from Rome 
and the rest of Western Ihirope, and would have lo.st touch 
with the art and learning which emanated fr<ttn Rome, 

Wilfrid put the matter in a nvitshell: “ 'I'o light against 
Rome ”, said he, “ is to light against the world," Hy de- 
ciding to accept the Roman view, Ihigland came once more 
into cultural union with Western luirope. 

'i’he liuits of Oswy’s ilecision were soon gathered. 'I'hc 
archbishopric of Canteibury being vacant, an Rnglislmum 
was sent to Rome to be eonscerated. He died in Itome, 
however, and the Rope chose as .Areiil'ishop a (Ireek monk, 
Tlwodoirv of Tttrxus. Tlieodore jnsfilied the Rope’s ehoiei' ruwwlor* 
as thoroughly in tiiiS as we shall see another arelilitshop 
justify it in I2t)(i. He set hinuielf to unite the t'lmreh into 
one, and to organi'/e it under bWiops, e.ieli of uliom uas to 
ho responsible for liis ov\n diocese. In the tVltie Chureh 
the monasic'ry had lieen the eentre on which all turned. 

'I'he abbot was all-powerful, the bishop mendy liis suh- 
onlinale, whose chief work lay in ordaining clergy, lienee 
bishops wandered up and down the land with no settled 
a[diere of atithority, and often (piarrelliug; tnomisU'ries, 
owning no master but their own abbot, divided the t'hureh 
rather than united it. What the re.suha of the Celtie system 
were may be seen in Irehuul, where, in tlw dark ilaya before 
the Hiiglish compie.st, the Church fell entirely into the hamks 
of the chiefs, lojit its power, and merely gave an example 
of disunion to a people who alreaily thought more of their 
own tribe than of their nation. Hut Theoilore by setting up 
the Roman system witli its grstdes of rank tlu* priest in iii« 
the parish, the bishop iit the diocese ruling iwer the priests, 
the archbishop in his province niliug over the bi;ihop», 
and the Rope as the head of all - - united the land tutu 
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onc.^ When all met t('};etlu*r in a natinnal •'smul tluy nt> 
longer thought themselves as men of Nortlmmhri.i. Kent, 
or Wessex, but as members oi" a I'niteil (.‘huuh. 1.) 

If vvc look for the results of the eimveision tjpon our 
ANatioBoi country, the first is here. A united t'hurob gave the example 
oxumplco" for a unitetl people; tmioii tinder one arelibishop aeeti.stomed 
“nation men to think of union umler tine king; if they nere alike 
in religion, they might well be alike in l.tw ami gioeiuiuent. 
And we shttll .see that this stton eame to pa’ Atniiher re.sult 
was that hinglish missionaries erti,S!.etl to the eontitient •' 
St, Wilfrid preached to the Frisians, St, Hnnifaee lahmu'etl 
in (rennany, iind St, Willibrotl carried on Wtlfiitl's work. 

'I'he Church otl'ered an estunple of union; it .di.o oll'ereil 
ToBchinftan example <if peace. Among the Savon.s men h.id been 
nnapio of ehielly thought of for their valour. 'I'heir svateni of justice 
Chufch was ba.sed ou the ideas of private venoeaneo ttr of tme;. p.ud 
in compeiusation for wrong.s done. When a imirdi'i', .1 theft, 
or some deeil of violence lual heen eoimnilted, the aeeusevl 
[lerstm had to he produced by his kimhed. If he tiid not 
appear he was declared mitlaweil, and the injuted in.m ttr 
his relations eotdd exact what vetigeanof they ple.tsed, if 
they found him, If he ple.uled tliat lie w.u. inmnent, he was 
required to support his tiath by Jiicfi \vlu» would ‘.wear to 
his being an honest man, atul tme to be beluwetl. 'rhese 
were called ampitrf>«tm. If he could m»t get saHiieieut 
Ordooi compurgators, he had to go through the ordail, an appeal 
to the judgment of Heaven. He put hi.s arm into boiling 
water, or had to wtdk over retl-hnt ploughshares or carry 
a red-hot bar three paces. If within three days the wunuds 
were not clean he was jutlgetl guilty. In tluit evtuit he was 
dealt with as if he hatl pleadetl guilty; that is to ti,iy, he was 
fined according to his crime. Ihirt went to the king, as a 
compensation for a breach of the king’s peace; part went 
to the injured mtm, or, in the case of a murder, to his 

‘The work wu not eomplfftsa hy Thwiiliw, Hr. Ik-wh it, He 

iftcreued the number of dUtcpnen imn tight to tiftrrn. 
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kiiulml. 'I'lu- aminjnt of this I'uu' partly clopeiulcd on the 
gravity of the iuiniy clone. Init purtlv also cm the rank of the 
matt injnretl. 'To kill a thegn was more serious than to kill 
a ceorl. and therefore a higher mvy/W had to he paid- 

The Chureh held that misdc'eds were not nieiely wnmg.s 
to a person, they wete also sins on the part of tlic doer. vicwHot 
'I'heodore ami his priests t.mght that .siieh acts miust not oimrch 
only h(‘ In titu's, hut atoned f(*r hy repentance 

ami penance, 'Pill the penance was discharged, the guilty 
man was <iulside the pale of the t’hureh and Ix'yond its 
pioleetion. Thti!: the penitentiary system not only cheeked 
misdeeds, hut strengthened the idea that stieh wrojtgdoers 
wete otfenders against the whole eommnt\ity. When this 
point is reached, we gc-t a much higher .standard of justice, 
in whic'h eertaiti otienec's are tre.itcnl as and dealt 

with hy the slate as olfenees against itself. 

To the t'huivh, too, we owe the heginnings of our learn- 
ing. 'The .Mihey of Whillw j'.ne shelter to a eemherd who luc 
had heeome a lay I a cither, 'i’ltis man was (hmlmon, the Im? 
lir.st Mngli h poet. lIis great religious poem .seemed to 
thtt.se of Ilia thtie tc> he sent diteet horn Iteuven. “ Others'*’**^ 
after him strtwe to eompose religious poems, h»it none 
could vie with him, for he leamt not the art ttf (xtetry from 
men, or of mett, hut from (*od.” /We, another monk 
the " Venerahle Hede " is the respectful title which has**‘’^ 
heeti he.stowed on him, luul which is written on his tomb 
in I )tirhi»n t 'athedial hi a type of the great teachers whom 
the t’hureh gave iiti, "My ettnatant pleasure," he ,sny,s, 

“ lay in learnitig, f»r tetiehitig, or writhtg." At his school 
of Jarrow t.ix humlred monks learned from liim. lie wiia 
our lir.st histtiriim; and, indeed, it is he who tells tm almost 
all we know of thhs titne. Ami yet ntore than this, lie trans- 
lated itito ivnglish St. John’s ({onpel, devoting the last days 
of his life to the t.isk, lie was urgetl to rest from the work 
that was killing Ititn, hut he refused, .saying: "I don’t 
want my !«>ys to read a He, or to work to no purpose when 
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1 aia gono.” WIumi tlu* List diaplvr of tlu' (*o:.pcl was 
finished the great scholar tlieil. 

Another, and a very liillVrent type, from among the men 
state*- the t'hurcli gave us was Ihimian. lie, ion, \\.e4 a monk; 
0 un"«ani hut wlfile Bedc was a seholar, Dutistan was nm onh a 
b«Hho”of scholar hut a statesman also, lie w.is the ,ul\i ei ot mo 
bur^two) kings, aiui praetieally regent for a third; he went with the 
king on campaigns against the Dtities; he kept the rtijal 
treasure. As in addition he was Atehhi;.hop of f.interhtiry, 
wc can understand that he was much the most powerful 
man in the kingilmn. He was the first man to In- great 
both as a cleric and as a statesman. Hut there weie m.iny 
whtv followed in his steps. In fact, tinti! the reign of Henry 
VIII, the greatest ministers of our kings we«e iihnM:.t ,tlw.ivs 
clerics, '[’here were many things that eommeiuh-d tlnm. 
No cleric could he saspeeted of aiming at the thu'iie, nor 
could he found a family, and therefore he w.ifi ptoMim.ihly 
less greedy for lands and honours than a h.iron, who could 
leave such things to his son. Again, i lerie;. were far more 
able and enlightened than the ignorant w.iiriont and noMes 
who formed the king’s eourt, and tln-y ilid a guat work 
for England. As wc shall .see later, one of thi-se t’hurch* 
8tate.smen, Stephen Langton, had much to elo with i>hi.iiuijjg 
for us our Magna Oarta. 

'I'he t'hurch, then, gave us the beginnings of inir national 
unity; it did much to give u.h peace at liome, and a better 
sense of what was lawful and right; it gave us scholars, 
and it gave us statesmen. It also encouraged aft, and to it 
we owe, besides many beautiftil buildings, the famous tall 
churchyard crosses of wtindcrfully sculptured stone, atui, 
perhaps loveliest of all, the early illntnitintetl nuumseripts. 
The Lindisfame (Juspelbouk, written about 7tM> A.i», " fur 
God and St. Guthbert ”, is cun.sid(*red the finest example 
of these, and is a great work of art with its splendid lettering 
and its pictures, its glowing colours cjihaneed by the tisr tt{ 
gold leaf, and its rich ornamentation of iiitricau* patterns of 
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wondorfiil inffiiii’inj; cui-\t\s, pl;mt.HU'.siKns, aiul quaint 
bc'astfi and birds. 


TIIK bAKI.V KIN(il>C)MS: KKNT, NORTinbMimiA, 
MHUt’tA. AND WKHShX 

i lie [H'riud t»l Siivoti history whii’h ends witli the ooniinjj to 
the throne of the West S.txon Kiiq; who united 

all Saxon Ktij'l.ind under his swas, is sometiines ealled the 
peiiod of the lUl^hm-hw tlte Rule of the Seven Kingdoms, ruf 
Seven kiiiKdoms tnay, indeetl, be eounted Nortimnibria, "‘mV 
Wessex, Merei.i, Kent, .Sussex. Kssex, and ICast Anglia ^ 

th<m).;h even here the def,eri[>tion is not satisfaetory, for 
Norilmmbria itself \v,i:i tnatie up of two Idnjtdoms, Bmiieia 
and Delia, but the term Heptarchy iiuphes seven kiiq^doms 
iml<‘pen<lent of eaeli other, \\hereas. in f.u't, tliese kinj?iiom8 
\yeie very r.irely ipiite independent. As we shall .see, some- 
times one. nometime:. another, had a sort of overltirdship 
over the rest. A kutp. who It.ul this overlordship wtus often ov*.ri«rd. 
ealled a HrUmtItla. Vet. ap.tin, this title must not he pressed iiriMi 
too l.ir. I he name llretwalda seems first to luive Ireen taken 
by I'kiwin of Nmthmubria to commemorate Ids victories 
over tlie Welsh. Other kittfjs t««4 the name without as 
inueh reason as Kilwin ha«l, atid later writers have applied 
it as a convenient nsmie for the powerful nwtnarehs whoso 
tiverlonlship wits admittetl by the tither kingdoms. Yet 
when we read th.ki iulvx'in ttf Northutnhria was Dretwaldaf 
we must not imagine that the <»tlier kingditms were really 
suhjeet to him, any more than when we sjwak of the Hep- 
tarchy we must think tif them ati being quite iiulejjendent. 

Just as the kingdom of Ki'fit under Kthelhert was the first 
to accept fliristiimity, so it was the first to exercise aniCMt 
ovcrlortlship over the rest. Kthellwrt's authority reached 
as far nttrth as tite Uunther, lie did not coiujuer tlic other 
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ktngilonis, at least there is no reettnl of his wariiiit' aitainst 
them, hut they rej'anled him as their chief atu! toujtht under 
his hauner. He was avlnvitteil in lie the most iin|>iiriaut kiuj; 
in hnghmd. 

The nverlnrtishii> of Kent was, htnower, short lixed. It 
rose with lilheihert, and fell at his lieath in <11(5. Ihoiti that 
time the Kin^s of Northumhria, Mereia, and Wcsma in 
succession were regarded us oveilnids. It is tempting' to 
wonder why the kinj'doms of Kasl Anglia, h. tU'V, atui Siism-x 
never rose to this position, seeiiijr that the south eastern 
part of the country was richer and mme battle than the 
rest, and had been in Kontan days mitre pniuiinu!i. The 
answer is pruhahly this. Wlten the Welsh weie driveji itim 
the west, oidy the .Saxon kiitfiilom.'i of Nortliumltiia, Mercia, 
and Wesitex, who still had to hold their liordct!. ajiaittsf 
them, remaiited j'ood liuhtinji; nten. The test, hciit)' less 
disttirhcd hy wars, settled down to the arts of peace. ‘I’liey 
may have grown richer, hnt they jpew weaker. T!ie h.ttfie 
was not in tho.se days to the wealthy, hut to the ntiom;. 
Again, as ('hristianity passeii ftom Kent to Norlhtimhrw, 
Northum. so al.so did the ovcrlord.shii) ttf Hnjiland. I’lhehi ' had 
^685) formed Norlhumltria hy unititt}!: Ilertiieia {Kothiati and 
Northumberland) and Deira (Vttrksliire ami l>tnham|iii hNM, 
Etholfrith had, a.s we have seen, won ilie battle ot t‘he'.ter 
in (UIl, and had ilriven thereby a wedge ttf .Saxoti power 
between the Britons of Whales and Strathclyde, (heat as 
Ethelfrith was, he was defeated anti killetl hy a tisiirper, a 
son of the man whotn Kiltelrie hatl tiriven fi’iun the tlirone 
of Deira when he added it to his own Berniciati realm. Yet 
thks usurper became even more powerful than JiiheUntli. 
lie was Kdioin the Bretwalda, 

Edwin, in the years before he was converted to I'liris- 
^aawta^ttianity, had alrettdy made himself very powerful. lie was 
of thfi whole northern area iH'tween the horth and the 
Trent, and he drove the Piets ticross t!»e h’orth. Though 
to-day it is considered unlikely that “ Kdinhurgh " derives 
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its name from " Edwinshurgh ”, still it is probable that 
his power was in fact established as far as the Forth. He 
also drove the Hritons of Strathclyde away to the west of the 
Yorkshire hills. Having thus made his northern and wes- 
tern borders safe, he made an ally of Kent by his marriage 
with lithclburga. Mercia and East Anglia were friendly. 

Wessex was hostile, but was conquered and forced to accept 
him as overlord. He was thus the most powerful ruler 
England had seen, lie even extended his authority by 
building a ilect, which commanded the Irish sea and gave 
him control of the islands of Man and Anglesey. 

I’hat this great king had become a Christian no doubt 
helloed the cause of Clirisliamty in England, but his Chris- Kdwin be- 
tianity did tint help Edwiti. All who remained heathen SSStiSn 
were set against him, and when Edwin accepted a religion 
that preached peace rather than a .sword, his foes thought 
he was growing weak ami unwarlike. An alliance was 
formed against him by Penda, the heathen King of Mercia, 
who, calling in to his aid Cadwallon, King of Gwynedd 
(thti Hnowdonian district of Wales), overcame ICdwin’s 
army at llcathfwld ^ in (see p. 22). Edwin fell in the 
battle. 

Now followed a long stniggle between Northumbria and 
Mercia which cmled in the triumph of Mercia. Penda 
conquered liast Anglia, and joined it to his Midland King- o(Mor«& 
dom. He was then faced by a joint attack from Northumbria 
(where Oswald ruled) and Wessex, but he defeated Oswald 
at the great light at Maserfteld in 642 (p. 28). His Nor- 
thumbrian foe was now weakened by a quarrel between 
its own people (the rival houses of Bcrnicia and Deira). 

It was not till Oawy united the two factions that he could 
withstand Penda, and in 655 Oswy won a complete victory 
at Whmaedfield (possibly near Ix'cds), 

With Penda fell heathendom; hut the cause of Mercia 
survived. Just as Northumbria had been weakened by 

‘Ilntfioldin Yorkahiro. 
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being the ('tie C’liri'li.in c««mliy in tlic <il lu’.ithcn 

foci<, so Mercia was sttcio'thciu'il by alMUtii’nitis; the old 
religion winch hail scparatnl lier tioni ific X'.t. Three 
years after IVmia's liealh. hiv !*(tn once lunte (hti w oli'tlie 
yoke of Nortlininbria, atui (>;.wy c-'tih! n<>t •.nluhie him. 

Paiiot lnileed the days of iS<trtliuinbrian ttfcatne-is wue thawing 
to an ontl. Vet the hu.t ilay"' weie alnnc.t the inigittest, 
Kgrrith, who catne ti> the tltnnie in t'lTit, cMi,,|tti'ietl the 
Strathclyde britons, atni atUetl ('tmthiia at tar niatli sut 
Carliitle to itis dtiminions. lie grasped, however, at a »aill 
wider power, and led an aniiv nortit <d the lontli. I hiring 
his absence an uneasy dreatl lay on Noithntnbiia. Ht. 
('ulhbert, Abbot of 1 .itnlisfari »e, w.ri at the titnr ,it Tarlislr, 
lie shared the anxiety of the people. " bet ti-i watch and 
pnty,” saitl he to some tjnestioner. The feat', were iuaitirtl, 
While St, t'nlhbett was praying at t'ailtdc, I gtinh and 
his army were ent to pieces hy the Tict;* in tin* lutile «tf 
vtfttnnn- Nt'Ctammm'. Wiiii this defeat the .Northuinhti.in lanvrr 

m«r«(«S$) f I, r 

fell for over. 

For more than a hmulretl years Mrrci.t hehl llte twer* 
lordship which Nortlmmhria hail lost, .She had, it is true, 
many struggles with Wessex, !>nl on llie wln-le kept the 
advantage. At first Ini, King of We:, sex, seeiueil likely to 
unite and extend Wessex into a kiitgtiom too strojtg for 
Mercia to overeome, Imt in 7‘d(>, when Ini was absent on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, Fthelbaitl, King of Mrnit, sei/eti the 
’ *' chance to invade Wessex, and hy 751H had snlnhtnl it, 'I'he 
Mercian ovcrlurdship lasted for twenty years, till the Went 
Saxons rose and defeated Kthelhakl at Hurford. I'lwlcr 
Off« Kthclbald’a sucettssor, Offa, Mercian power rose to its 
* zenith. He overeamc Kent and Kssex, udvnncetl the .Met* 
cian frontier to the 'rinitnes, pushed Iniek the Wel>.h, and 
built the great rampart, “ Olfa’s dyke’h from the Drc 
i^^to the Wye, to coniine them witliiii narrower liinitn. lie 
' persuaded Pope Hadrian to make Idchftekl the sec of an 
archbishop, so that Mtarcian atristiam sliould not he under 
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the rule nf Clanterlniry. lie corresponded on terms of 
ccpiality with the most powerful monarch of the time, the 
liinpeior (’.harleina.trne. Vet his power was no more secure 
than that of Hdtvin, or Oswy, or Itgfrith. When he died, 
Mercian supremacy crumbled away. 

The story ot the tisc and fall, first of Northumbria and 
then of Mercia, is apt to seem tiresome. After battles and 
coiupiosts there is nothin}; permanent to show for it all. 

One fabric, lalioriously raisetl, tumbles to the. ground, and 
nothing is left but confusetl ruins, 'fhen another is begun 
tinly to collapse like its predcces.sor. We shall now have to 
follow the buibling ui> of a third power, that of Wessex. 

'riiis time, however, it is more interesting because it proved 
permanent. 

We have seen from time to time a little of the early history 
of Wes.scs. 'I’he We.st Saxons were certainly the mostuisoor 
powerful kingdom in the south. 'I'wice they had seemed 
to bo <)n the verge of great things, first when C’eawlin won 
the victory of Dcorham (p, l-l), and again when Ini con- 
tpicrcd Homenset, Hussex, and Kent, thus becoming master 
of all Kn}tland south of the 'I'hames. Jiut Ceawlin wius 
checked by ipiarrels at home, and the West Saxon power 
had been overshadowed by the growth of Northumhria, 
while hii was compelled to yield to Kthelbald of Mercia. 

Olla’s death, however, gave a fresh opjiortunity; and with 
the hour came the man. 

liuheri hud already made one attempt on the West Saxon 
throne, hut the inlluencc of Olfa had been too strong for Kiib^rt 
him. He had taken refuge with C’harlemagne, and had no 
doubt learnt at that monarch’s splendid court the value of 
a united realm, and something of the art of ruling one. In 
802 the West Suxon,s otl'cred liini the crown. 'I'he growth 
of his powiT was rapid. lie subdued the British of Cornwall, 
defeated the Mercians at HUamtun in H25, tore from them 
the kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and Essex, which they had 
held subject, and two years later, invading Mercia itself, 

( V SiW ) 3 
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made the Mercians accept him us o%crlt»rtl. Ilis iianu' was 
now so great that Northuinhria Milunittcil to a mere threat. 
Thus before his death iii although he divl not aetiully 
displace the Kings of Mercia, N>>ithnitihri.i, atid ICast 
Anglia, he had widiT power than any prewitma king in 
Britain.* (tXoic (S.) 

So far there is nothing to .stiggest to us tlut ilu' (*\er- 
lord.ship of Wessex will ditfer from tlu»fe of .Nh-reia {»r 
Northiunhria. We may expect to see it l.ill, as (he\ fell. 
Indectl, on ICghert’s cle.ith we may fancy that we -.ee tlie f.ill 
beginning: Wessex went to one .son, lilhelwtilf; Kent, 
K.saex, and Sinssex weie givett to anothei mu), ,\tbel'.tan. 
Disuition appears cU>se :it hami. Yet there was .i tu'w t actor 
in English polities. Kilorts at union had iiithciio failed, 
because so .soon ns one kingilom became gie.tt, it was the 
interest of the rest to pull it down. .Such imiou a: tin le was 
must he unioit of force, not of lieaiis. ICser : iuce the \\ cl .h 
had been tamed, England had laekeii th< !.t(oji|i',i*i t »uttti\e 
towards union, namely, the prc.sence of a poweihtl tojcigu 
foe. In liigbert's reign this foreign f*>e wa*. alrciuK at the 
gates. England luul to face the invasiotss of the I ).mc:i. 


r> 

AI.FRKr> AND 'mu I>.\NK.S 


Traditionally we are aeeustomed to tlutik of ,’l/ftnt and 
the Danes together. 'I'lie tuune of the great hero-kirtg at 
once raises in our minds the memtiry of a desperate stttiggle 
between the English anti the invatling sea rovers. Vet we 
must be on our guard lest we make too much of this. 'The 
Danes had begun to harsuss England long before .Mfred’s 


' tic ai^rcnd of C'hHfttinuUy <»vcr uiut itio nf thi* 

“v*'' 1' '““"w ooirly the, *imns cour-rf*. It i«i it ntHi* i.t it '■ httr»p. 

It ^ 1 . V* *turtHi({ hi Kou utui ttuvrlliiiK tiitiiiiMh A'hm, ftiit 

Northumbna, Merritt, Wewiex, Imrit to .SVmw.i, thi*. tiitir'i tltr nt ciii’i*. 
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day; and though Alfred certainly checked their conqxiests 
for a lime, he did not in any sense end the struggle, llis 
sons and grandsons had to carry on his work, and even 
after their time the trouble broke out afresh. Indeed, for 
nearly two hundred years English history is full of tlie 
Danes, plundering, fighting, conquering and being con- 
quered, rebelling against their Saxon rulers, and at last 
reaching their final triumph when a Danish king, Canute, 
rules England. Of these two hundred years it is plain that 
the reign of Alfred can occupy only a small part. None the 
less, it is a distinguished part. 

Again, though Alfred was great as a leader against the 
Danes, it is only a small part of his greatness. I’herc were Alfred's 
many stout warriors among the Saxon kings, but only one 
Alfred. Had he never fought a battle he would yet have 
deserved a place among the greatest rulers of the world. 

He was the first English king who gave up his whole life 
to the welfare of his countiy. Other kings had rcgai'dcd 
their kingship largely as a position to be used for their own 
pleasure and ambition. Alfred treated his solely as a duty 
which he owed to his jieoplc. lie was not content to be 
merely a king ; he was a father to his fatherland, a servant 
to his own .subjects. 

Before Alfred could carry out any of his schemes of good 
government it was needful that the country should be at 
peace, and nf) peace was possible until the Danes were 
overcome. I'he Danes, then, were his first task. 

Precisely the same cause which had brought the Saxons 
on the Britons was now driving the Danes on the Saxons. Banish 
The Daws, as we arc in the habit of calling them, did not 
come from Denmark alone, but from all North Germany, 
Scandinavia, and all the coasts of the North vSea. If we 
call them not Danes, but Northmen, we arc reminded that 
they did not raid England only, but the north of l^rance 
too, and gave their name to the province of Normandy. 
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* 'Fhcy wonl still farther alichl. iiin\t\er. ‘I hi v iiwilc a 
setlk'inent in Soutli It.ily aiul li'Utn.if>! .! kii'jjilHtu in Sirily, 
twice attacked t'(>nNlanliin»|>l(\ cnjujuficd Im land, !.ail{;d 
from there tn ( J reel i land, and e\en peiliaj'!. le.iched the 
coast of America at \’iid.md, which llmtifdii t" he Kahra* 
dor, centuries hefnre t'olumhus. In this leak-!;, iMtecr of 
adventure, driven from their homes hy the s.mie pre .,.iir<* (>f 
westward-nun in}' races whk'h h.(d uri;ed the hat hart, ms 
I Th» nm against the Roman Mmpire and the Saxom. into lhit,un, we 
raU).(787) littd repeated the same stages of piogie .;. wlii»h had 
marked the Saxon invasioti. 'The Unit (ihject \\a>. {'hinder; 
the second stage, settlement: the fmal stag.e, eoii>[ur.(. 

'The year 7h7 saw the fnr.t Danish raid into Iriwland; on 
the eastern coasts fell the earliest j'list:; ol the coittins; ‘ lunn; 
****’”‘*'^^’^ since the Dunes were luMtheii ihev h.td no :.c)ui>h' in '.acking 
the rich monasteries of landisf.inic ami Weafinouih. As 
lime went oti the raids hecame more iiiiiiicioiin, the I'.iiders 
more daring, ligherl was I'eaten in l«ni in y.ii hr won 
a victory at Hengists Down, ^el one sictoiy v^as of little 
use. In the eourse of the next three yr.itji «nei\ •aunmer 
hrouglit a fre.sh horde of pluttderers, and ianulou, Uoclie.ter, 
and C'anlerlmry were all pillaged. 

'I’he muklle of the ninth eeutury s,»w the D.nii .h inwf.iojw 
and «•(!*! passing from the first to the .'.eemul st.tgc'. In .‘-.M Mtine 
Danes, instead of returning home, wmteted m Sheppey. 
This example was soon followed. In Hili; ,m .itniv, greater 
than any of its predecessors, lamled in lv.t‘4 ,’\«gli,i, 'llte 
next year it ravageti Northumbria; then it advameil into 
Merew; checked there, it returned to hast Anglia, and slew 
King Ednmml, who.se name is cominemoraicd iti Um v Ht. 
•tSSKS ywir s«w it again pnsh siititliwanki into 

wmm* Wessex. If Wessex fell, the Danes would he indeed nuistcrs 
of England. 

It was this crisis that Alfred ha<l to fiice. I lis grumifatlier, 

‘ Kdmund, who icc-onlinK tn fro.fltion ww tir,! i.i « irrr *»«! «h>« o. .Irrtb 
with »rr<iw«, wtw latrr hk k utiiiit, im4 iiwny (luinlir, m |>,*« Aiiitw 

were to him« ^ 
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Egbert, had died in 839, leaving a son, 15thcKvulf, who had 
reigned till 858. He left behind him four sons, of whom 
Alfred was the youngest. By 800 the two elder ones 
had passed away, and the third, lilhelred, was on the 
tlirone. Aided by Alfred, he prepared to drive back the 
invaders. 

I’his was no easy task. Men who had the daring to face 
the storms of the North Sea, and even to round the wild 
western coasts of Iceland in their low, undecked ves.sels 
driven by oars, were not likely to want courage on land. 

Elhelred and Alfred tlid not make a promising beginning. 

'I'licy tried to storm the 1 ).iiiish camp sit uuted in the tongue Kirortii ai 
of land helweeii the IveniieV and 'riiame.s, near Reading, lina 
'I’he assault faileil, and though the Danes, lieiiig onihuldened ™ 
by succes.s to abandon their usual tactics and ri.sk a buttle 
in the open, wore routed by Alfred at AsMimi, yet tlu* iiiutiM ot 
English lost so many men that they wore beaten at Basing, nmiwiu'm 
and again at Marden in Wiltshire, in which latter fight 
lilhelred was killed. 1 le left children, hut Alfred was chosen 
to succeed him. It was no lime for a child on the throne. 

Alfred tried his luck once again at Wilton, hut although his 
men at first forced the Dunes hack, yet they rallied and once i>i»ni*h 

• « ^ ^ ttUvaucd 

more were victouous. 

'rhi.s was desperate fighting, 'I'lic AnitloSaxon (ihronick 
says, “ Nine battles were fought this year south of the 
Thames ”, and the balance of victories did not rest with 
Alfred. But though the linglish did not win the Ivaltles, 
yet they won the campaign, for in the next year the Danes, 
having no stomach for more of such bloody work, withdrew 
eastward and northward to regions where they met less 
stout foemen, and Alfred had a little breathing .space. 

In 877 the storm gathered afresh. In the depths of winter 
the Danish leaders CJuthrum and Iluhba dcclaretl war. ( ruih- outtiriim 
rum swooped down on Alfred’s royal town of (lluppenhain owiTsmi- 
before Alfred could gather a force, 'I’he King himself, almost 
without followers, had to take refuge in the isle of Athelncy, 
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a marshy stnmghdlil pn'ia'ia! !'\ the vuiici;. d' tJtr Tunr 
and Parrot.' Novor in-Ihro nr .titoi wcro In. tiuiiini". .ii mi 
low ati ohh, hut ho did not do .pair, ih doMioo:. utoti iniiiod 
n««i«. of him. Ilo foil o» the 1 ).iu<'n at l.tJumlun (I dmptnnl. jnul 
drove thorn in Iioadlnni; tlii'ht to tlioir Ntni'k.ido. i'hoio they 
wore surroundod ami Marvoil into stilmu .jhii. 

It would, no dnuht, li.i\o hooii a imuo tiin tno Idim h.ul 
the .stockade at t’hip{u'nh.«n hoon Mm mod. \ mu -liinv; 
dot’oat miKlil haw .struck .Mich Icirnr tiiln the lUne.lt 
coun.sols tliat they tnipht well }i.i\o imlmsl u wi.c to Icmo 
Alfred alone for the future. Hut the ri.K of tlrfcal w.iti 
j'roat, and it w.is not AlfroiPs policy. He mt loupoi Imped 
to clear the Danes out from Kui’l.tml alii'iv ihcr. To catrv 
on war to the death miphl he attractive to a kirn;, thirty 
yeans old, at the head of a vicioriou. aituv. Hut .\lticd 
never made war for his own plory. He wa. a (.itc.iitan 
who looked to the j'ood ol he. pcojde. S.i he put adde 
KlitteruiK dreatns of eonquc.si. and w.e. ir.utv to ,t!'ow the 
'“"VmS settle down in the muth and e.M, ptomded they 

would he <iniet tieiqhhourK. Thi;t ii cle.ii liom the terms 
he made with (huhruin, iti the Truity of U ttltriiHf isp.ij, 
The itnst condition of this treaty n.u. that (Juthinm and 
weamori! men should heeoine (’hri!.li.m}.. 'rhu:.<»ne preat hitulr.mee 
( 879 ) in the way of a peaceful union was remove*!; and, as the 
Danes were of rnueh the .satne race a.s the hm<!i .li, spoke 
a kindred hinpuape, ami had very i.itnilar iusimitioiis, 
there was no race-hatred between the two, sueh jet fia«l 
prevented the Huxons and HriUttw fn»m livitip topethei in 
amity. 'I’lic Saxon had hateii the Dane, not hecam.e he was 
a Dane, hut hccaustr he plundered and rtihhed. When he 
gave up these habits he could he tolerated. 

Bnundsry division settlcfl in the 'IVeaty of Wednmre was 

iwifirZSS Watling Street; but a few yeanj later .\lfreil pot a better 
»B4U«h frontier. Henceforth the line ran up the estunry of the 

‘“Alfred's Jewel ”, now in the Aelimutcaii in fUUntl. iminil 

nlUrC'e 
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Thames to the Lea, along that river to Hertford, and across 
to Bedford, then followed the Ouse till it struck the Watling 
Street, and from there to Chester. Roughly speaking, the 
north and east lay in Giithrum’s hands ; the south and west 
remained to Alfred. lie lost in the extent of his territory, 
but the hold of Wessex over Northumbria and Anglia had 
not been firm. In the end he was stronger in a more con- 
centrated kingdom, and he retained London and most of 
the larger towns. 

'I’hc I'reaty of Wedmorc freed Alfred from Guthrum, but 
at any moment a fresh band of marauders might come. To 
guard against this danger was Alfred’s next care. He im- 
proved his army by increasing the number of the thegns, Alfred’s 
thus strengthening its leadership. Further, he arranged 
that the iyrd should be divided into three parts, each of 
which wouhl .serve for a month at a time, thus securing a 
more permanent force from this somewhat disorderly and 
untrained body.* lie also in towns and elsewhere made 
“ burhs ”, or fortified posts, on the Danish frontier for 
checking raiders. But, best of all, he was the first to see 
that England’s safety lay in a, fleet: the best way to meet the Alfred** 
Danes was to fight them at sea. lie built, as the Chronicle ”*** 
tells tis, “ long ships that were full nigh twice as long as 
the others; some had sixty oars,** some more; they were 
both swifter and steadier than the others It is somewhat 
curious that though the English had themselves in early 
days been sea rovers, yet they had lost their taste for the 
sea, and Alfred had at first to employ Frisians to man his 
ships. Boon, however, the English became good seamen, 
and the fleet, the importance of which was first realized by 
Alfred, became England’s best safeguard. 

'I’hc wisdom of these precautions was shown when, at 
the end of his reign, Alfred had to meet a fresh invasion of presh in- 
Danes led by Hastings, “ the wonst man that ever was 

^ tnombora of the fyrd ’Were always anxious to return to the duties of 
their farms. 

* 'riie Ubual Danish ship had thirty-two oars. 



born”. Aifird’s now arniv wa-. .ilOc to '.finm llic 
Dunfs <i». camp tm the l.cii, to j-hailci' aimtlu r bneo .it limtiisitlon 
**'“Aiifmiin Montp'nicry. aiul finally Itj .» s:itMt stroke to b|'.(k,ulo 
and capture the Danish tleei in a n.ittow p.m <(} the ri\er 
Lea. In <Sh7 the Danes (j.ivc up the p.uin' ami ni.,tie nit tn 
join ihctr kinsmen in Noriiutulv, wlieie ne :hall 1 »mi of 
them again. In haigland, fur the present, the\ h.ul touml 
. that, tis a Norse poet sang: 

" Thev (t'U hat'd I'lnW'i instead ol '.I'dltOtr . 

.\iid the ax< ‘s weight imae.ul t>l ttihnte 

and they judged it best to iea\e .Mlietl alone. 

Alfred ileservcs tt> he temeniheretl tor what he tlitl to 
keep his realm safe, yet no let-s hottour is tlue to| uluit he 
Policy lit did to make it well governed. He set in oidei tlie l.m mtil 
home reeves ami .thlermett shotitd 

enforce them, that iji later tlays when trimi»h", e.une .tg.iiii 
men longed for the laws of King Alfred h'totti his 
youth up he had been a seholar, alwat-. anvittmi to Iimki 
tcBfninit atul ready to teach. It wat. his wish ih.ii eveiy ireeltotn 
youth "should uhidc at his hook till he can well under- 
KnftiiMh stand Knglish writing That his people shntihi h.we hiailiH 
* to read in huglksh, he translated from the l.atiti not ojtly 
hooks on religion- -the (UmsvUitmt of Hoethius ami tfie 
Vastoral (Utrv of Tope (Jregoty hut also honks on history 
and geography, such as Heile’s Hrrkxunthtl /lisl»ry tij tht 
Kit^Ush Nation and (>ros!u.H’ Jihiory and Unuftafhy, At 
times, too, he did more than translate; he aildeti to the 
books whatever seemed interesting to himself. Tfius he pttt 
into Oro8itt,s’ hook the accounts of twt» voy.tgt‘s itorihwarrls 
to the White Hea and citstwanls along the Unltie, math* by 
Othcre and Wulfstan, wltom Alfretl haii himself setit tint, 
^•xan more valuable was the /lnj;lo-Saxon (ilirtmitlr, which 
oiiroaici* was begun at this time. 'I’his chronicle, which began its 
story with the coming of the ICnglish, ami wsts continued 
year by year from Alfred’s time, is the best record we have 
for what happened before the Norman Comiucst. 
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TUK Mil) OV rUK %\ 

A kin;:: who was so fotul ol' ua . 

vschi»lars to his r<»urt. Not* dui Aliud *h» i 'ho:*ij 

Tlu* plintdi’iitij's <‘t' tlu‘ Daiu*, ha»l In n thtmhr to unu * 
arui numastorios iU>olat«\ Hr y,A\v lattv'^ hnio to - « um 
iiKHunr to rt'huiUl thrin; hr r\t‘o \\riii ttufhrt, ‘<0011; 
an ahb<‘y iur iiatnks at Alhrlnr\ to i-nnunt UinT * 

ntm'irs to hint thrir* attil anothrr t<'ln:iott- hou < h t 1 tor. 
at ShafU’shtirw Hi,-* (mn tlamthtot did not th.dattt t** hr 
I load of tltis. lottlhrr* lht‘ Hnn<hioro tfuao « ht v^nr to 
nrarly as c\il plight as thr ilttmln . \f tltr iMjotttro.r: 
his rrijit^i Alfird ttdl*. u- that r\rn *‘»oth oi th* tlttt'ih<t 
thm* wvrr *' 1 <‘\\ piii^st * vdio mold tritdto hi -Mtur < -k 
into h)n)j;lish *\ uloir iti thr ttojth fht oat* *it th* * hoo h 
was still 'rii.nik. t«» AllnsT- *tn-tt'. tlo ♦::i'..oaiar 

was anunidtsi. Hr t*M*h rotr to Jh**! *' *M«»d and 

trustrd thrui to ntakr iht‘ 1 mv\*o * U o/v iln fhro dro% i \ | 

no\\r\rr ur liM»k at Mlitsh v^IuoImi a a vi ohms, a - a 
stati'fonato as a laup.orf, a* a sh“Lo, as a Is 

apprars rtjualh \ rt uiiltalllo 'pratn* !r ! * pf .,1 

thtotipdi his htr thr natior* ot a tno»tf t and ' noj to.^n, 
t ilt’ orrd* f,aid hr in lo latr t ita\ » " t** fh- ut 

that tomir alfrr lur u u lOfonhian* r «*t ror 01 p'^nd \\<rk , 
So tonj,*; as I ha\r hvtst 1 ha\r sin\ut t»* hs»^ v\K»thtU 
Nour ran tkaiht that ihr ta I \%huU this pirat laof; srt 
himarif uas nt*hly diOic* 


( UAnrru « 

THK (iOl.UhN Atih OF TUF SV\n\;} 

Alfrrd dial in IttU t; Fthrhnt Il» uh*isr n».itK ) itu* 
(lowititiil t*f iill liifit Ii*hI t.iiiii;' tu il)(* iUi>>iu‘ in 

5I7H. 'I’his I’lmpUT iu jrvi»<\v tfu* ■unrnu 

’Alfiril tiK*l>«l.lv «lii-«l (H *t(»U (wr It A I rr». tbt I.m< >l-r >l»>« 

mtmllvUK ri>tr>t li t»i|. 
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himself to recover the Danelaw, that district which his Attempts 
father hail been forced to give up. I'he task was easier than the Dane‘S 
it might seem, since the l)anes of llte Danelaw were not 
united under one mler. None the less Edward had to 
proceed with caution. Aided by his warlike sister, Ethchleda, 
who ruled the Midlands for him under the title of the 
“ Lady of the Mercians ”, he first completed the series of 
fortiiied posts which Alhed had begun. Then moving over 
the border he attacked the group of Danish towns on the 
Upper Ouse. One by one, Bedford, Huntingdon, North- Danish 
amplon, C’atubridgc, yielded to him. Ethelfleda led antakon**** 
army against the h'ive Danish Boroughs in the valley of the 
'I'rent, and captured 1 )crby and Leicester, She died in 91 8, 
but I'xKvurd earned on the work. At length, in 925, when 
he was setting out on a final invasion of the north, he was 
met by envoys from all the northern powers, from the 
Danes of Northumbria, the Britons of Strathclyde, and the 
Angles of Bernieia, who swore to take him to “ father and 
lord ”. ('.onstantine. King of the Scots, is also said to have Anreo- 
madc an agreement with him, not improbably a military scow 
alliance, 'The point would have no importance but for the 
circumstance that four hundred years later King Edward I 
(Plautagenct) interpreted this agreement as evidence that the 
King of Scots had become the vassal king of Edward the 
ICldiT, atid used this to support his claim to ovcrlordship 
of Scotland. 'I'he chronicle entry is of doubtful authen- 
ticity. 

'That the submission of the various peoples was merely 
nominal became dear enough in the reign of Edward’s son, 
Athehtan. Athdstan first married his sister to Sigtric, 

Danish king of Northumbria, but on the death of that king 
did not hesitate to drive out his kinsman’s sons and seijjc 
the kingdom for himself. Conduct of this kind made the 
other northerners tmeasy. Constantine gave help to Stgtric’s 
sons, and got together a vast Icagtio against Athelstan. 

Danes of Nortlmmljria and Britons of Strathclyde (the great wmSS«c 
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lordship of Scotland which Edward I was to put forward. 

Edmund had reigned only six years when he was mur- 
dered by an outlaw whom he was endeavouring to drag from 
his banqueting-hall. Ilis younger brother, LWred, had also a 
short, but not an inglorious reign. I'hree things about him ^ 
deserve note. First, as was always the case when a brother 
succeeded in place of the late king’s young son, the crown chos<m i>y 
was given to him by a dcaston of the fVitan: but in this 
particular Witan sat, not only Englishmen, but Danes and 
Welshmen. The complete union of lingland was apparently 
not far off, when men of three races could meet in one 
assembly to choose their niler. Second, after suppressing 
tlie usual rebellion in Northumbria, Edrcd divided it, not Division oi 
into shires, which would have been ruled by ealdormen, but brin 
into two huge eaildoiiis. 'I'his creation of “carls’’^ with 
wide dominions was a dangerous policy, from which were 
to come serious troubles in the future. And third, Edred’s 
friend was the great churchman, Ditmlan, 

Although Dunstan had been brought up in the abbey of 
(ilastonbury, he had no wish at first to enter the Church. Dunstm 
He came to seek his fortune at King Athelslan’s court. 

The other courtiers were jealous of his learning or annoyed 
by his wit, and they resolved to make him ridiculous. As 
he was riding across a marsh they threw him from his horse 
and rolled him in the mire. Dunstan left the court in dis- 
gust, fell sick of u fever, and when he recovered became a 
monk. Athclstan, sorry for his courtiers’ rudeness, recalled Reeatiod 
him to court. Edmund again dismissed him, but two days 
later changed his mind, 'i'he reason is given us in a well- 
known story. Edmund was hunting near Cheddar; the 
chase swept to the edge of Cheddar cliffs ; stag and hounds 
went headlong over, and the king seemed unable to check 
his horse. In the agony of the moment he vowed to make 
amends to Dunstan if he was saved, and the horse just 
pulled up on the edge. In gratitude for his escape Edmund 

* Danish, yar/* 
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made Dumtan Aidwt of (»la,slt>nlnii\. Kviti d tonk Idin for 
his chief adviser. 

Diinstan had won the eiHituieiiee of otic ki'i*:, hut tins 
isdwy \va.s no ^'iiarantee that he wmiKl I«e ctjualU (.uoined h\ ihe 
( 9 «B-» 6 '») an.iin fn experienee the unteitamiv ot loiiunf. 

AVAtv, who sneeeeded Ivdreil, lell into itie h.jiu!'. ut tlie 
QuomH party who hated tl>e inonk'i. t'lue-einn ntlv he •.mmi) qiiai* 
uunMon relied with Ihmstan. IhuiMan rehuked luiu tia ati) <1111011; 
all the nohles of his eourl In leavinq the (aide at hit eoro- 
nalion-feasl, and e\en led him haek In the hand Iik«' a Mtlky 
hoy. Kdwy retorted by driviti}; Ihinsl.m ini<i md*'. 'I’Iih 
an>;ered all the monkish p.utv, hnt they wex’ tdl mote 'lel 
against the kitig for maiining a wile who w.e, within the 
“ pndilhited degrees” in lel.itiotiship. .\i» hhi .hop Oiin 
Rnsiamj declaretl it no imirriage; all blwi,'-. tnout poweiSnl iihirets 
brtwMn revolted, and set np his hrother a . kiin'. l’,»lwii w,i* 

' left merely the part of Miipjand that lav ’.oiith of the rhatnei. 
It seemed that luiglaiul might he <plit iij> otiee asqiin, hnt 
fortunately IvdwyV. tleath put an etui to tin’ thUhtilty. 
'I’he whtde realm eaitte utider halgar’s allegianee, 

'I’his prince is aptly called the " Peacetid While f'.dg.ir 
®^*j^«h«wa 8 on the throne, the long term ot Saxon jno-.peiiiv that 
( 96 »-ws)had had its spring with .•‘Vlfred, aiul its summer nmler 
Edward and Athelstan, retuuined unhroken. It was indeed 
drawing to an end; Edgar’s reign wtire the pe.uetuhw''.s of 
an autumn, so calm and fair that it leads nten to tot get how 
soon it jnmst pass away. Since Eilgar’s tirat act was to reeatl 
BnnKsnin Dunstan, and as Dunstan reiiuiincil his trusted tninister 
thronghotit, wc may fttul in the events of the reign the hest 
example of Dunstan's policy, 

Dunstan, wc have seen, was a monk; lidgar mailc him 
Archbishop of Canterbury (‘.Mill), 'rim.s the first tieUl hir 
his activity lay in Church affairs. It hajipeneil ihui at this 
“wfJit ® revival in momistie uflaii s going on 

on the Continent, ’I’he IJetU'dictine itiottkH of Chuty, who 
led stern, hard, sclf-sacriitcing lives, were everywhere taken 
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as models. In one respect the secular’ clergy were not doing cauninc 
what the Church expected them to do. It was thought ” “““ 
right that they should remain, like the monks, unmaiTicd. 

At this time, however, this rule was badly kept. Many of 
the seculars had wives, and this gave great oifencc. Dunstan 
did his best to encourage the reforms. He tried to make 
the seculars remain unmarried, but he was not altogether 
succes.sful. Under these circumstances it became the fashion 
to think a great deal of monks and less of the secular 
clergy. ’’I'his showed itself not only in the revival of old 
monasteries and the setting up of new ones, but also in the 
practice of turning out the seculars from positions of dig- 
nity and putting monks in their places. Thus the secular 
canons of the Cathedral of Winchester were turned out. Monks re- 
and monks installed instead of them. I'he same thing was canons 
done at Worcester. No doubt, in some respects, the change 
was for the better; the monks led stricter lives, and they 
were more learned. But it raised a great jealousy between 
regulars and seculars. Although Dunstan, as head of the 
Church, may be said to have approved of those changes 
which some of his bishops made, he did not make them in 
his own sec. 'I'he real reform that he was anxious for was Education 
that the clergy should be better educated. oicioray 

It would be a mistake to look on Dunstan merely as a 
churchman, lie was more than that. He was a great states- 
man. To him we may attribute the wise policy by which Dun»tnn’» 
Edgar made friends of the Danes settled in England, making 
some ealdormen, others bishops, and admitting many to his 
Witan. He also continued to keep on good terms with the 
kings of the Scots. Indeed, just as Edmund is said to have 
handed over Strathclyde to Malcolm, so Edgar, we are told, 
gave Lothian to Kenneth. But there is little evidence to 
support this assertion and Lothian was conquered by the 
Scots fifty years later. 

^ Moxiks* friars, and others who lived under a rule like that of St, Benedict, 
or in later days like those of St. Francis or St. Dominic, were called “ regulars 
(Lat. reffftla), I'he rest of the clergy were called ** seculars 
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Though Wi' may rno Ihi'i -i.m tlit ikiIh nt hmu !» tlut 
was doiH' in ivdji.ir''. m-,n, \t t tlir Kim; .Iiumc.! Imn dt ,i 
capai'K ruh't. He KMtnl l,t« .uul 

Fdaar'n fVctjUcntly MVtT lit ■ ii’.ihu f<i , rr that thi \ n I.i pf, Muit* 
•dminii" than that, he ni.uh' tlir inh.ihit.mt • •«( r.ii h “ inindird" 
roapntisihh’ for any nuMfinh. ronmnllrd tlini', Ilf ('nl.i!);iHj 
the licet and Iiisusrlf m.uh’ tiiipicnt a'n,i!;r* vaith it. And 
even if we distrust the old stoiy tlial lit w t. loweil 
the Dee hy six \.i ii.d kimV'. yet none the It ■ we m.o lind 
a truth expre.ssed in it. It is a pntinr .fpie w.n fit -..imih* 
that he was a prosperons ami poweitnl nioiMtih. ami then* 
was none found in llritain to ii\al hr. t;ieatne, 


t'tlNPTl K V 

TllK S\X<)\ IKAWfAl 1. 

I'Vom Dirhert to hahjar nuv he ealleil the tjohii-n \!!e 
Haxon hiattiry. Kin),;, ami people .diUe wne \i};>noii.; 
dnwnrSu enemies ahroail were heaten olf, teheihntt’. at home einihed, 
luw mil justice citinrml, icurntti); cmt»iM.4:c4» \\c lunc 
likcneil I'aljjar's reij'u to a line antnnm: we inav i;o lurther, 
and say that after him e.ime winter fiene ami .lormv. 
In the next ninety years, from tiie reii'n of halwartl the 
Martyr till the ileath <it‘ Harold (it'fh itHid), .Saxtm I’.njdaiid 
went frotn one calamity to another, ‘rhe kim'thim omld 
tovMiani prewrve itself from loreij;n vtomineM ; we shall 

see a lime of Danish attack endint; in a D.misii monaieSi 
on the throne, and then a time of Norman iiiteifetence 
ending in tite Nonnan (lotuitiest. It will In* eonxenient to 
divide the whole periini into two parts eorre>|«)ndi«g to 
these two foreign inflnenees, Imt through ti»e whole we can 
trace in many of the diief men a tiecay of the oUl Saxon 
valour and self-reliance, and a new growth of indecKion, 
discontent, treachery, that gave the foiviguer hia tippor- 
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tunity. There are brilliant exception^: bi.lnnnal Im,, i>lr 
and Harold must not be forgotten. Hot late w a unkind 
cnouRh to cut oir both of them before thev euuld iln tin.te 
than show their biuhlinR promise, while it h-tt th-' im apabh' rj-na^ 
Uthclrcd and the feeble bidwiird the f.mtessor ample h n.mv 
to reap the whole, harvest of their own itu'apaeitv. 

I’lie grouping of the events of this time show:» a eerf.im 
symmetry which it is well to bear in mind, l-'rom llte .u'« e . - 
Sion of Kthelred the I'nready t<* the Norm.m foiujue.t n* 
a period of eighty-sewn >e.ir.s. 'I’he mi.idie p.ul «1 it ( KU" 

1012) is oecupieil with the nanish kinp,. on the lltione 
(C'anute and hks sons); the beginmni! pail and the end pai! 
are covereil by Saxon kings. 1‘urther, the bi (iiitnini! and 
end parts have a strong re'iemblanee. Iv.uii peinut nt.ul * 
with a hni; reign of w [h'hlc king, fiillnwi'd In .1 \ei\ 
reign of a vitioroux king; eaeh alike end;, m a A'/i/.g/ eon- 
ipiest.' 


1. 'I’HK DAMS!! t'nXlit I',.‘l‘t“ <>!•’ INi.I.Wlt 
{!t7.l litli'i 


'I'he story of the Saxon downfall opens muinou h with 
murder, M’he young King Hdwaid, tiding pa t he. .irp 
mother’s easile at t’orfe, hailed at the doot ,iud .1 ked toi 
a cup of wine. The treaelierotii. tpieen binught it hnsell, 
and while the king wa.s drinking it m.ide one of hei tm-u 
.stub him in tht‘ hack, that her own son, Ktfulir.l, might get 
the llirtme. loir eight ■and-thiity veaii. b.iiglaml w.i. to 
regret that deed, for Hthelred'a reign pnned one ot the 
worst in her history. 
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Ethelred’s name of the Unready or Redcloss — that is 
Etheired to say, “ the Man Lacking in Connscl ” — fitly describes 
him. He was selfish, idle, weak, lie hatl not tlio vigour to 
ml) control the great earls and caldormen in whose hands a strong 
caTawe king like Edgar had been able safely to leave so much of 
the government of the country. Instead of being useful 
servants of the state, these men became jealous and ciuarrel- 
some, struggling for their own power, and neglecting their 
Fresh duties. The Danes swooped down upon an linglami in the 
toTOstons hands of an incapable king and disloyal officials, and by this 
time the Danes were even more formidable than they had 
been in Alfred’s reign. Norway and Denmark were, now 
each of them kingdoms. The invaders were no longer 
plunderers, but trained warriors, obeying the commands of 
a kmg who, being sure of help from a mass of his kinsmen 
already settled in the country, aimed at nothing less than a 
complete conquest. 

England’s need was desperate; yet never was she left so 
Saxons Utterly without help by her king and leadens. 'I'licre was 
® only one remedy; it was to fight, and fight hard. Yet when 
the invaders came they found England an easy prey, for, as 
the Chronicle says, “ no shire would help other Then, by 
the advice of Sigiric, who had succeeded Dunstan, Etheired 
made another plan for dealing with the Danes: instead of 
hard blows he gave them money; he tried to buy them off 
Dancaeid with the Danegeld, a tax which he made his luckle.ss subjects 
pay. This policy, however, only put off the evil day to a 
still worse to-morrow. The Danes, paid once, carac back 
again and again for more, and they brought fresh swarms 
with them. Danegeld, first imposed in 991, was taken again 
^ ^ 1011. As Ethclred’s Witan approved 

who had 

fallen from the valour of the old days. We feel that England 
has come on evil days when we read of one army “ that it 
was the leaders first who began the flight”; of another, 
when they were east, then men held our force west; and 
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whcti they were south, then was our force taken north of 
anotluT, “ thnuif'h something was lllght ever resolved upon, 
and so the enejny ever had tlie victory or, again, that the 
King’s most trusted eukionnan, Edric, betrayed his plans to cowrdjco 
the enemy; or, again, that after more than twenty years’ 
liarrying, the Witan hail no more practical advice to recom- 
mend than a three tlays' fast and a daily chanting of the 
third psalm, “ in ortler that tJod may grant its that wc over- 
come our foes and, linally, that lithelrcd himself would 
never risk his own person in a battlefield. 

Unfortnnittely, I'khelred’s feebleness was not the worst 
of him: having liy one act brought the Danes into ling- 
land, he made them his lasting foes by another. He had 
recourse to treachery. Suddenly, in a time of truce, when Trtachory 
ho had gi>l ritl of the Norwegians by a tretity with their Ekoired 
king, Olaf, and pacified the Normans by n marriage with 
Emma, the sister of their tiuke, be caiusod a numhor of 
Danes, including some of his own Danish mercenaries and 
hostages, to he murdered. 'I'his “ Mussam' 0 / *SV. Brice’s Matsacre 
Day ” drew ilown on him the whole might of Denmark, st. iwco 
for among the victims .so .slain were the sister of Sweyn, ^****’^ 
King of Denmark, and her husband. 

lithclrod, like all weak kings, was a prey to bad favourites, 
lie chose as his friend J'khic, Earl of Mercia, and married evu coun- 
him to his .sister Etlith. Edric may at the outset have meant Kdrir’ 
to act with vigour against the Danes, but he turned out a “ 
very prince of traitors. His nickname of Streona, “the 
(•rasper’’, shows that his guiding star was avarice and 
selfisiiness. He soon appeared in his true colours. Ilis 
rivals at home he got rid of by murder, and he was per- 
fectly ready to betray his country to the enemy. In 1013 
Hweyn invaded England in person : there was nothing to sw«yn of 
stop him ; he swept through Northumbria, the Midlands, ttSSSlST 
the west. Edric betrayed his master and persuaded the 
Witan to offer Sweyn the throne. London alone stoutly ph^mm 
held out for Kthelrcd, till it heard that the miserable man *” 
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had deserted his post and fled to Normandy. lie came 
back to England after Sweyn’s death, but two years later 
he died himself. 

After his death the greater part of England, being in 
^ The Danish hands, acknowledged Sweyn’s son, Canute, as king. 
Conquest There was one honourable e.Kceplion. London held true 
to the line of Alfred, and chose Ethelred’s son, luhmuul. 

Edmund, who gained, by his bravery the name of " Irou- 
Resistance side ”, was of vciy different mould fi-om his feeble iather. 
froTSSe gathered an army, and twice fought with C’amite’s men 
'’(1016) at Penselwood and Sherston. Neither battle wa.s ileeisive, 
but gathering fresh forces Edmund drove the Danes off’ 
London and won a victory at Brentford ; a fourth Imrlotl 
a number of them into the isle of Sheppey; these sueee.sses 
brought the traitor Edric over again to UdnniiHrs side to 
be a fresh curse to his race, for in the fifth light, when 
Edmund was engaged against the whole weight of t'aiiute'a 
a?AssaS^! Assandun (Ashington in Kssc,\;), the day was lost 

bccausc Edric again deserted on the hattlelield and 
went over once more to the Danes. Some month.s later 
suddenly — possibly he was murdered by 
Edric — and in despair tlie nation took Canute u.s king. 
There is a certain just retribution in the fact that one of the 
first things Canute did was to have Edric put to death. 

Canute, though a foreign conqueror, was a good king, 
mfinitely more powerful tlian any king of the hou.se 
or Wessex, for England was merely a province in his 
ominions. The King of Scots is said to have done homage 
to him, though the grounds for the assertion arc doubtful. 
^.mteHe was also King of Denmark, and in 1028 he subdued 
ihSK; Norway, so that he seemed to be on the way to become an 
of the north, a northern Charlemagne. But his 
- 103 S) might gave England that peace of which she stood sorely 
m need. War came to an end with the triumph of the 
eneiny, and the enemy turned into a good friend. No 
rebelhons broke the serenity of his reign. Towns grew rich 
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prosperity and prosperous, for the Danes were great tunlers, and 
Canute’s wide possessions gave merchants new chances for 
trade. He ruled sternly but fairly. lie married Mthched’s 
widow, and so joined himself to the old royal family. He 
employed Danes and English alike; the Earls of Nor- 
thumbria and East Anglia were Danes, those of Mercia and 
Wessex were Englishmen, 'J'he name of the last officer, 
Godwin, we shall have occasion to remember. Canute felt 
so certain of the loyalty of his new subjects that he was able 
to send home all his Danish army, save only a small body- 
guard of “ house-carlcs ”, and even this consisted in part 
of Englishmen. This shows that he was loved, just as the 
old story of his rebuke to the flattering courtiers, who 
urged him to forbid the tide to come any farther, shows 
that he had a reputation for wksdom. 

Canute’s “ Laws ” show how he welded the eottntry 
His Laws together, and how Danes and Saxons were settling down 
into a community with a written code of laws which all 
were to obey. {Note 7.) 

Canute’s eldest son Sweyn succeeded him in Norway. 
Canute’s The two Others, Harold llarcfool and UardkamiU\ diviiled 
hmSw England, the north obeying Harold, Wessex aiul the south 
“ Canute Hardicanute. The latter spent most of his time in Den- 

(fl035“ * 

io«)mark, so that the chief power fell into the hand.s of his 
mother, Emma, and as Hardicanute tarried long in Den- 
mark the whole realm came into Harold’s hands; but 
Harold dying in 1040, Hardicanute became king. He in 
his turn did not survive long, and with him the Danish 
dominion in England came to an cnd.^ 

It IS interesting to speculate what would have been the history of England 
had Canute’s descendants been ** three generationa of stronir kin«H ’-ti 
Alfred’s were. 
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2. EDWARD 'I'lIK CONFESSOR AND 'I'lIK NORMANS 

When Ilardicaniitc ilicil, the Witan hail to choose a fresh The wii^n 
king. They went hack to the old West Saxon house, and 
gfving up the Danish dynasty chose lukoaid, .second -son 
of Ethclred the Unreaily.' Since this Kitig's reign saw the 
rise of Norman inlluciu’C in Itngland, otir first task is to 
tracc the chief links that were drawing ICnglaml and Nor- N«r«.um 
mandy into closer connection. onKawTra 

The Normans were in origin Northmen, just as were the 
Danes who had so long haras.si'cl Ivngland. h'or many years Norf».»n« 
they had raided the north of h'rance under the leadership of ln#nar' 
Rolf the danger. In S)i:$ the French King, t’harles the 
Simple, had “ granted ” to the Danish leader the land 
which he could not keep. 'I'hus hegan the line of the great 
Dukes of Normandy. Once settled in h'rance the Northmen 
soon grew very ditferent from their Danish kin. 'I'hey began 
to use the I'Vench tongue and I'rench customs, and became 
much more polished and civilized. It has always been a 
curious mark of the Northmen that wlu'rever tiiey wimt, 
when once fighting was over, they were ready to adopt the 
customs and generally the language of the place, and thus 
got on well with the original inhabitants. 'I'liough by nature 
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rough and wild, they could, it seemed, put on any civiliza- 
tion, as if it were a garment. 

Northman in Normandy would naturally be ready to 
help Northman in England; and we have seen that the 
Danes often used Normandy as a base from which to attack, 
or as a shelter when beaten. But the earliest connection 
Marriage between England and the Nonnan hou.se was made when 
““ons Ethelred married Emma, daughter of Richard I of Nor- 
mandy. A Norman queen is the fiist link in the chain of 
events that led, some sixty years later, to a Nonnan king. 
Emma’s influence, however, went over to the Danish side. 
After Ethelred’s death she married the Dane, Canute, and 
devoted herself to placing her Danish son, 1 lardicanulo, on 
the throne. But her second son by her first husband was 
destined to draw still closer the bond between England 
and Normandy. 

This second son, Edward the Confessor, was indeed more 
Edward of a Norman than an Englishman, lie came to the throne 
at the age of about thirty-five. I'he past twenty-live years 
ibt^es of his life had been spent continuously in Normandy. 
Norman speech was at least as familiar to him as Jhiglish. 
All his friends and habits were Norman. England knew 
nothing of him; and he knew nothing either of IJnglish 
Clerical Statesmen or English ways. Above all he favoured church- 
men.^ When he became King he wanted to surround liim- 
self with his Nonnan friends, and to raise them to posts of 
honour. Thus Robert, Abbot of Jumiisges, who, we arc 
told, was trusted by the King “ as no other man was trusted ”, 
became successively Bishop of London and Archbishop of 
Canterbury; another Norman followed him in the see of 
London; a third, the Kang’s nephew, was Earl of Hereford; 
another, Richard Scrob, was the first to make the Elnglish 
acquainted with a Norman novelty which was to be the 
source of much suffering in the days to come: he built 

^Hc founded Westminster Abbey (10G5) and his shnne is one of the chief 
ornaments of the later bmlding erected by Henry III on the old site. 
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the first castle in iMijiland. All this of eotu'se was tmpopiilar. ouMirt 
'I’wo parlies arose: one the Kinj''s f'rieiuls, Noniums ami 
their followers; the other the national (»r Saxon party at oi>p<mi- 
the head of which we tiTul Mdward’s opponent, (iinhciri. iMnwA 
Kdward, indeed, owed (Jodwin an oKl j'nidffe. In IfaroUl 
Ilarefoot’s reign lidward's elder brother, Alfreil, had landed 
to try to seize the throne, (hulwiti had hei'n sent against <;odwin 
him. Since he was lfarefoi>t's oilieer ( iotlwin w'as only doing 
his duty in capturing Alfred. He ditl hi.s duty, hut certainly 
in a most treacherous way. He met Alfred, pretended to 
join his side, and then made him and his follow ens [irisoners 
while they were in tla'ir Inals, Hamid H.irefottl eansed 
Alfred to he put to death I'y thm-ainj; ont hi.s eyes, loimiiy <<t 
Edward could hardly foigive (itulwin toi his .siiare in this 
hnUality. 

'Thus the histoty of lini'J.md from the aei'essioii of Edward 
the t'oofessor to the Not man I'ompiest i:. a .'.trup.gle on the 
part of (loiiwin and his sour., Hu'old at tlie head of them, 
to maintain their power .igainst the Kinj'. ,uid his Norman 
frieiuls. Hike all periods wheie a faniil\ is of great impor- 
tanee the story is ettnlti'.iog, lusstu.se it demands a know bulge 
of relationships. It .somewhat lesemhle-t the e.uiy part of 
the Wars of the Hoses, sa%e that there is no lighting. Edward 
the Confes.sor i.s not tmlike Hemy VI either iti ptadtion or 
character. Just as in Henry NTs reign wc hear little of the 
King, and mueh of Kuh.ird of Voik, Warwick, Salishury, 
and Somerset, .so here there will l>e tnueh to .say of < Jodwin, 

Harold, 'I’ttstig, and William of Nontiaiuly, while litlward 
the t'(Htfe.ssor [days a ver> stnall patl. 

At lir.st (}iuKvin‘s [position was ejmrmotisly strong. He 
hinwclf WiW Earl ttf Wesse-x; his eldest soji, Sweyn, was p«n*Hy 
ICarl of the lUviceas, covering the counties of Osfonl, 
(Jltnteester, Hereford, Uerkshire, ttjttl Somerset; Ids second 
son, Harold, was Earl of East Attglu, which included not 
only the Ivast .Anglin «»f tmr tlay, Imt ('amhriilge, Hunting- 
don, and Essex as well ; a nephew, lleorn, held an earldom 
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covering Dorset and part of Wilts. To crown all, Godwin’s 
daughter, Edith, was Edward’s wife. There was no one to 
equal the family in power.^ Leofne, Earl of Mcicia, and 
Siward, Earl of Northumbria, could scarcely be called 
rivals. 

By degrees this power began to break up. The King dis- 
liked it. His Norman friends tried to thwart Godwin when- 
ever they could. Godwin’s eldest son, Sweyn, behaved 
badly. He fell in love with an abbess, and carried her oif. 
He was outlawed, and his possessions shared between 
Harold and Beorn. Three years later he came to the linglish 
coast, invited Beorn on board his ship, and had him mur- 
dered. Godwin’s influence was strong enough to get him 
forgiven after this monstrous offence, but men were 
offended. Their confidence in Godwin was shaken. Ilis 
enemies looked out for a chance to overthrow him. 

The chance was not long in coming. The King’s brother- 
in-law, Eustace of Boulogne, crossed over from France to 
see him. On his way back his followers tried to quarter 
themselves by force on the townsmen of Dover. One man 
refused to receive these unwelcome guests. Blows were 
struck, a riot began, and scveii of the Frenchmen were 
killed. Eustace complained to the King, and lidward ordered 
Godwm to ravage the town as a punishment. Godwin, 
however, had the good English notion that trial should 
come before punishment. The men of Dover had not been 
heard in their own defence. He flatly refused to obey the 
King’s order. The King, urged on by his Norman friends. 


^ Godwin, Earl of Wessex, d, 1053 
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determined to treat this conduct as rebellion. He sum- Edward 
moned a meeting of the Witenagemot at Gloucester, and cod^n as 
bade CJodwin attend it. Godwin came indeed, but with“” “ 
Harold, Sweyn, and all his armed men at his back. As 
l/cofric and Siward had called out their Mercian and Nor- 
thumbrian forces on the King’s side, it looked as if civil 
war would break out. 

It is, however, tlie distinguishing mark between this time 
and the Wars of the Roses, that whereas in the later period 
any excuse was made to do for war, in the earlier men again 
and again advanced to the very verge of it, but shrank from 
taking the fatal step over the vcige. 'i’he Witan was adjourned 
to London. Godwin came there protesting his innocence; 
day by day his followers melted away, “ and ever the more 
the longer he staid At length Godwin saw that the game Funhtoi 
was up. I le and his sons all lied from the country. They (losT)*^ 
were outlawed; their earldoms given to their enemies. 

'I'his of itself was enough to make the year 1051 of no visit ot 
pleasant memory, for the f,!!! of Godwin meant the triumph Nor-“"“ 
of the, Norman party. Rut imother event, more ominous En^aad“ 
still, wa.s to mark it. 'I'his was the visit to England of Duke 
William of Nomaiuly. 

It will be more, convenient to make a fuller acquaintance 
with Duke 'William later, at a time when England was to 
know him only too well as 'William the Conqueror. But 
there is scarcely any doubt on the object of the visit. It 
was no accitlent that he came at a time when Edward the 
Confessor's Norman friends were supreme. The King had 
no son, and there was no obvious heir. 'I'he duke came to 
spy out the land; and we arc told that Edward made himEd^^d^ 
some sort of promise that he should succeed to the throne. 

Of course Edward had no right to do this. 'I'he Crown of “*** *“* 
England was his, but it was not his to give. None the leas, 

William had got what he wanted; when the time came 
he would be able to call himself rightful heir to the 
throne. He had, it must be rememhered, some sort of family 
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claim, for he and Edward the Confessor were cousins.^ 
Revival of This time, however, was not yet; Godwin had been 
°°ptwe? driven out, but his power was not broken. In 1052 his sons, 
Return Of Harold and Leofwine, landed in the west, where he soon 
Harold joij^ed them. Again one part of England was arrayed in 
arms against the other, and once again there was no fighting 
to speak of. Men “ were loath to fight against their own 
kin”; it was a pity “that Englishmen should destroy one 
another to make room for foreigners ”. So, we arc told, 
Edward pardoned Godwin and his sons, and received them 
back again. Edward was too weak to do anything else. 
Godwin’s forces were stronger than his; the people vowed 
Popular that “ they would live or die with Godwin ”. If wo look 
'“'’’’lOT for a reason for this sudden devotion to the man from whose 
Godwin melted like snow the year before, it may w'cll 

be found in William of Normandy’s visit and Edward the 
Confessor’s promise. If news of that had leaked out, the 
people of England were wise in supporting Godwin; 
perhaps Robert of Jumibges, who had arranged the promise, 
was wise too. Under usual circumstances an Archbishop 
of Canterbury would be safe from violence whatever he 
had done, but it seems that Robert had done something 
that made him nervous, archbishop though he was, for he 
fled to the Continent, and two Norman bishops lied with 
him. 

‘ Close on Godwin’s restoration came his death. Unfor- 

Godwin’s tunately Harold was no better able than his father to resist 
“ grasping at land and power for the family. By doing so, 
he made enemies who were sure to do him an ill turn when 


^ Edward’s mother was the daughter of Richard I of Nomxandy, who was 
William’s great-grandfather. 
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tho oh:uic« caino. I’hus, \>hen Siward of Northumbria 
dit'tl, Harold soinired tin* oarldoiu for his brother Tosttg, iiarou 
althouj'Ii Siward left a sou. Further, he did his best to get im 
liold of the earldotn of Mercia, thereby iucurriiig the enmity Ewido^m* 
of lilfgar and his sons, /ff/rem and Morcar?- Probably in th^bria 
doing so Harold was himself aiming at the throne, yet he 
was iliggiug the grround from beneath his own feet; his 
chance oi resisting the Normans lay in having England 
united in his defence; ami when the time came it was pre- 
cisely tliese three ' ''rostig, Edwin, and Morcar— who 
failed hitn. h'or the time, however, Harold’s prospects 
wore bright. Hut twc) nnsfortunes, towards the end of the Harold’s 
reign, weakened him, 'I’lic lirsl was a stroke of pure ill- tunes*^' 
luck. A boat in which he was sailing was driven by tlie 
weather to the shores of I’onthieti. 'I'his was indeed a suip- 
wimlfall for the Duke of Normandy. F'ollowing the usual In*N?r-^ 
tmcotnleotis habit of tlie time, Harold was made prisoner,"*'*”***^ 
and William wottlil not let him go till he had sworn to 
recognize his claim to the throne. It seems that William 
.saw plain enough who was likely to he his most dangerous 
rival. 'I'he second tronhle came from the Northumbrian 
earldom. 'There was no prosperity in that ill-gotten gain. 

'The Northumbrians hud relielled against Tostig and driven Rebellion 
him out. 1 1.iritld trietl vainly to patch tip the quarrel, but tLinbrin 
was obliged in the end to allow them to have as carl Morcar, 

.son of Elfgar. 'This hodwl ill. Morcar was no lover of the 
house of (Jodvvtn; and 'Tostig went oft to the Continent 
vowing vengeance on the brother who had, as he thought, 
basely deserted him. {Note A.) 

When ICilward the Confessor died, on Hth January, 1006, 

Kihitrt* umontt w very confuRinff* Utirold succeeded to 

hi^ UthnV’i rArld«*rii« in by ditinft *io Ite left KiiRt Anglia vuciint, and it 

wan Kjvrn !♦* MbM*. nun hJ I*rtdru*» Kutl t»f Mcrciw. When Leofric died, Klfgar 
got Mert'U, but ioubi nut rctnui Kant Auglirt* which was ahared hetwem Uarold’a 

r ouitgrf hrothrtn, Lrufwinr and Oyrth. After that came the atruKgle^in which 
lartild gt*t hlfgiir fHitlnwrd atol Htv/ifd Mcrm. Klfgar recovered it, and it 
ftvrtiUMUy p4Rnrd to bin non Hdwitt. 'I'he main point to renietnhcr i« that until 
'I'tMfitig wan cant out by Northuiubrla, (rodwin’a tom ruled practically all Eng- 
land, eai-ept Mru ia* (Hec table, p, tlH), 
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Death of and the Witan chose lluroh! to smvfetl him, it wa.s ol 
the cSS- that the new Mnjj; would have need t»i' all his \alour a 
‘““wisdom to keep his throne secure, lulwin ami Mttn 
Harold were jealous of him, since he w.i.s not of ro\;»l Mood 
“‘tolTostig was beseeching king after king on the t’onfinem i 
“ ^help against his brother; and, most tlamterotis oi .dl. W 
liam of Normandy was gathering a host to a^^ert hi:< elai 
to the kingdom. 


William had already given proof that he was not tho m; 
of plough autl turn back. Hunt in liii; 

Nor- he had succeeded as a bov of seven to what .seemed • 
inheritance of woe. As was always the case uiuler the feud 
system, a minority meant a tiinc of wild disotder. Ion 
of the young duke’s guarilians were assassinate*!, one nftt 
the other. In the midst of battle ami iminh-r \Villi.» 
formed that strong, relentless eharaeter which ni.nked bin 
In 1047 the whole of the western part of his tlueliy revtdieil 
but William, with the aid ot the King of I'ranee, ovei'thre\ 
the rebels at Val-es-dunes, Htep by .step his p(»w*>r wen 
forward; he married Matilda, danghter **f the (“ount f>, 
Flanders, and so gained a useiul idly; he huinhleil hii 
fiercest rival, Gcdfrey of Anjon, and wreste*! Mai„r from 
him; he even beat the armies of his fetulal superior, the 
King of France, and forced him to .sue for peace. Il.irold 
had to deal with a ruler who, though in name a vassal, was 
more powerful than his master. 


In making ready for his invasion, William left nothing 
5 «. 5 jto Not only <li<l ho Euthor hi» iron Inmm., hut he 

^.j^mvited help from other ports. 'IV CoimtK <,f llrill„„y ami 

f"'"' t''l-itai..f. 

Anjou, Flanders, and even distant Naples and Sieilv, Tlie 

under the banner of a renowned leader, all the more since 
they were likely to win lands or plunder liy dtiing »n. While 


^ He was Edward the r*A***iv 


.» t 
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this great force of the most warlike fighters in Europe was 
trooping in, William busied himself in the spring and 
summer of 1006 in building a fleet. In order to justify his wiiuam’s 
invasion he put forward a solemn claim to the throne, ** 
reciting the promises of Edward and Harold, and even 
persuaded the Pope to give his benediction to the enter- 
prise. He had thus enlisted all sorts of forces on his side — 
love of adventure, the authority of law, greed of gain, and 
the blessings of the Church. 

While knights were assembling and ships were building 
in Normandy, Harold had called out his army to guard the 
?outliern shore. Monllis passed, and the invaders did not 
:ome. The Saxon ships tliat had guarded the Channel 
vere laid up. 'I’lic old weakness of the fyrd showed itself 
mce more. Men grew tired of waiting, and were beginning 
0 disperse, when the stoim burst where it was least ex- 
u'cled. I’ostig, aided by the King of Norway, landed in iiorow 
I'orkshirc, and scattered the army willi which Edwin and ' 
viorcar sought to resist him. Dangerous as it was to leave m/'®*** 
he south, Harold had to hurry north. His bodyguard, the 
lOuse-carlcs, went with him, and men of the fyrd joined 
liin on the march. lie met the invaders at Stamford Bridge, Battle of 
•n the Derwent, and overthrew them. Tostig and the 
-lorwogian king were both slain. The vast army, which “ctoryoi 
ad come in three hundred sliips, was so shattered that**”®’*' 
wenty-four were enough to carry it away. 

It was a great victory, but it was Harold’s last. The 
'ind, which so often in later years was England’s best ally,^ 
n this occasion turned traitor. Blowing from the north, it 
ad brought 'J’ostig with it. While Harold was encountering 
hu, it veered to the south, and wafted Duke William over wiuiam 
) Pevensey (28th September). “ Had I been there,” cried 
larold, “ they had never made good their landing.” lie 
arried his army southward. In nine days they had travelled 
le 200 miles northward: they fought Stanoford Bridge on 

1588.” 
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25th September, started southwards awaiti on 2nd Ocio 
were marching out of Loniion !>y the 1 Itli, and in two i 
Harold more had covered nearly another (*<• iniles to the .s( 'uth. '1 
“routh headlong speed left the northern levies under Ivdwin 
Morcar far behind; but the earls were not. it would se 
doing all they could have done to .support I I.iiuld. 

It might have been better strategy to wait n<Mr l,oju 
for reinforcements, and compel the enemy to .uivauee i 
give battle far from his base; but Harold could not 1 
on calmly while the Normans laid the eountiysidc* was 
besides, the reinforcements hoped for from Iwiwiii i 
Morcar might join the foe, and not him. He in.iit lu'd sot 
to fight it out once and for all. 


The battle that was to decide Ivnglamr.s fate was fouj 
14tli October, 100(5. Harold drew up his men on a i 
eight miles north of Hastings; through his position t.m i 
road to London; hi.s rear was covered by ilu’ wootls 
which his men, if beaten, might gather again. His .siildi^ 
fought on foot; the house-carles in the i'eniii' w«*ie arm 
mostly with two-handed axes or long sworibs; but on t 
wings he had some hastily raised levies, .some aimed wi 
clubs, some with spears, some with .scythes. 

William, well pleased that his ftirtnight's ravaging of t 

«<nithvvard ami saved hi 
advance northvvartls, throng, h i 
Weald, moved his men forward to the attfick. ih 
topped the rise of one hill they came in sight tif the Sano 
drawn up on an oppo.sitc slope at Seiilae. 'I'he N'ornu 
strength lay chiefly in the mail-clad cavalry, a force tin 
and for long after held to be superi<»r to any infantry. Ik 
the Duke did not rely on his cavalry alone. He hail wii 
nim a large body of infantry and a number of areherH. 1 1 
men advanced to the attack across the valley in three linei 
the archers m front, the infantry behind them, and ll 
orsemen m the rear. 'I'he battle began with a voll^u * 
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throwing axes, and other missiles. This proved too hot for 
the archers, and William pushed his infantry up to the 
attack, 'rhese reached the firm line of Saxon shields, but 
could not break it. I’he real weight of William’s forces was ° ® 
then Hung into the battle. Up the slope, already dotted 
with corpses, rode the horsemen; with a tremendous crash 
(hey came on, some of them, like Taillefer, penetrating the 
line and only being struck down inside it. Still the Saxons 
held linn, and plictl their axes vigorously till even the 
horsemen recoiled, the Breton knights, who formed the left 
wing, retreating in great confusion. A portion of the shire 
levies thought the battle was won, and ran down the hill 
to pursue the foe. but their rash courage proved their 
ruin. William turned on them with his unbroken centre 
and destroywl them. 'I’hcy were, however, but a small part 
of the Saxon force. I'he rest were still strong and undaunted 
in their position. 

Indeed, so far William had made but little real progress. 

1 lis attacks on the main Saxon position had been beaten off. 
lie had won only a small success over an ill-disciplined 
portion of the, enemy. Yet this small success proved tlie 
key to victory. 

A second charge and a prolonged and furious hand-to- 
hand struggle had cost both sides dear, but the shields still 
remained steady round the linglish standards of the Dragon 
and the h'ighting Man. Morning had worn to afternoon wauam*^ 
when William decided on a stratagem. He ordered a feigned “ ” * 
retreat. 'I'he Nonnans appeared to fall back. Again the 
Baxoii levies of the fyrd repeated their mistake. This time 
a huge mass of them poured from their position, and were postoon 
again trampletl and cut down in the open. All that remained 
to Harold was his guard, the tnistworthy body of house- 
carlcH in the centre. 

'I'he last stage in the battle was to overcome this stubborn 
body. 'I’hey were subjected to the fiercest trial which sol- 
diers can have to undergo; in turn plied with arrow fire 

( r H3S ) * 
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IMPORTANT RULERS IN ENGLAND 

On.-A (767-790) Kins of Morcia 
Eobeut (802-839) Kin« of Wessex 
became King oi England in 827 
Alfred (871-901) 

Edward the Elder (901-926) 

Axniii STAN (926-9-I0) 

Edcar tiir Pkaoekil (969-976) 

E'riini.RKD THE Unready (078-1010) 

(.lANllTK (lOU! 1036) 

Edward the Confessor (10*12-1060) 

Harold (1066) 

IMPORTANT RULERS IN SCOTLAND 

Kennctii MaoAu'in (844-869) 

King of Alban 
Doncan I (103-1 -1040) 

E'irst King of Sajtland 
Macbeth (10*10-1067) 

IMPOU'l'ANT FOREKIN RULERS 

Pope; Creoory tub Great (690-004) 

I''(»unded the power of the Papacy 
Emperors i Ciiawlemaonb (768-814) 

Emperor of the west (860) 

Otto tiir Grrat (930-973) 

Pounder of Holy Roman Empire (962) 

Norm. -THE STAGES IN THE ROMAN CONQUEST OF BRITAIN 

1. Julius CsBsar’s two expeditions (66 and 6*1 uc,): very brief oc- 
cupation of Britain, meant duefly to demonstrato the far-rcaching 
power of Kome. 

2. C'oiuiuest undc'r the Emperor Claudius (a.d, 43) ; defeat of Carao 
tacus. Britons defeated by Suetonius Paulinus. Boadicea's rising. 

67 
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3. Settlement tinder Agricola; Eiitnin now Honiani/tul (a d. 7S>. 

(a) Britons enlisted in ibe Kcmnin army, 

(b) Roads, forts, and towns built. 

(c) Trade developed. 

4. Britain under the Lai or Einpoiors. 

AD 121. Hadrian’s great Wall built, from SoIwmv to Tvn<\ 
a.d 140. The Antonino Wall built tioiu l*‘otth t<t<’Kdi‘ 

AD 208. Severus att<acks ('al(‘d<mja. 

A D. 410, Romans leleased Britou.s from e. 

Note 2.*— CHARACTER OK THE IU>MAM INVAjUON 

1. The occupation lasted for over thn^e hiuulred years, ami many 
towns were built and the country enjojed ])rt>s|Hadv. Tbrv.r* towns 
showed a high level of civili/ation, with shofVi. .nid 

manufactures Trade flourished, and Hntatn exploited mmu, mm, 
copper, tin, lead, and brick.s. She hupotted inn* hismv 
pottery, and metals. 

2 The extent and chaisicter of the oe<’U]'ation was nbUteiatril by th« 
later conquest of Britain by the barbarianfi. Kotn.in iiiHuir din- 
appeared, and only the Roman roads remained ve.tl»lr*. Nbwterfi 
archmologisis have dug up the buried umi sIhav»*t1 im wb.it 

had existed (villas and camps), an<l have tluiumjthly explmed the 
Walls. 


Notes. — THE ANGLO-SAXON INVASIONS 

1. Early attacks through raids* during the Roman oeiupati<m. 
Driven off by the ('ount of the Saxon Shore 

2. Invasion from ''Scotland (tribes from North Britain broke through 
Hadrian's Wall. 367). 

3. Arrival of bands of waniors, followed by regular .setthiuentx (a.o. 
449), tlie Saxons reach Sussex and take Auderitla, uud bitei Rxoex 
and Wessex The Angles come to East AngUA-- th#‘ JuteH t»* Kent. 

4. Resistance of the Britons overcome. Britons defeated *d 

(677), and Chester (613). This meant that the Britonu vrt^re duven 
back and cut off in Cornwall and Wales. 

Note 4. — CHARACTER OF THE SAXON S^riTLEMENT 

1. Saxon laws and custom.s, which were based on tlm ** iolk etmtomH* 
became basis of our institutions. Thay accusttnned Hie ptaiple to 
local courts, and to toko part in local admiuisiration (nuretitn** nhiro 
moot, witenagemot). 

2 Saxon ranks showed a movement which teud(*d towards the lutt?r 
feudal system. Earls, and aosiths and rbur-!** .t .. j*-* 
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3. Saxon tribal chiefs developed into kings, ruling with the help of 
councils or assemblies. 

Note 5. — THE COMING OF CHRISTIANITY AND THE RISE OF 
THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH 

1. Chiistianiiy was intioduccd to Britain by the Romans, St, Alban 
Iho first Chiistian martyr in England. The Saxons stamped out 
Christianity in England (but not in Wales) 

2. Celtic Church sent missionaries (St Columha, etc ) fiom Ireland, 
llioy woiked chiefly in the north and west (Iona, Cornwall, and 
St. Asaph) This Celtic Qiristianity spread into Northumbria 
(St, Cuthheyt). 

3. The Roman Church sent a mission. 

(a) Pope Giegoiy 1 sent Augustine, who landed in Kent (597), and 
soutJiorn England was giadually converted. 

(b) Edwin ot Noithumbxia matiicd JCthclburga of Kent, and Paulinus 
went noith with hei. Northern Christianity ovorthiown by the 
heathen King IViuln ot Meicia 

(^.) Oswald ot Noi thuiubna sent for Atdan, a Celtic saint from Iona. 
Stiuggh‘ between <'(‘ltic and Xtoman Chtisliamty. At Synod of 
Whithy ((HU) Noi thuiubna aclojited the Roman Chuich Thus 
Uritain acctiHed the contiol of the Papacy 

4. 'Jlteodoyc of TariiHS sent in 008 by the Pope to leoiganizc the 
(lunch in Hutaiu; dioceses set up Jntluoncc of the Church m 
softening the penallit'S of the laws, and in spri^admg cultuic, 

5. During the Danish coiuiuests, much of England bocanio heathen 
ag^iin. Th<‘n, under King Edgar (950-75), Jhoi&tan lovived and 
K'orgtinized the (lunch. Dioughi about gicai icfoim of the monastic 
hie. 

NotivO. — THE RLSE OF THE SAXON KINGDOMS (THE HEPTARCHY) 

1, Kent was the first Kingdom to rise to jiGwcr under Ethelbert (d. 610), 
but was speedily overshadowed by Northumbria, Mercia, and 
Wessex. 

2, Northumbria became powerful when its province ot Bernioia 
(i.e. Northumberland and Durham) united with Dcira (Yorkshire) 
undtT Ethelfrith (013) Pdwin, converted by I^auhnus, defeated the 
Scots, and conquered Wt*ssex. Penda attacked him and killed him 
at llcathfidd (633). X*cnda also defeated and killed Oswald at 
MaserfieUi (642). Oswy defeated I'enda at Winwacdfi&ld (655). 
i^'iida’s son carried on the war and defeated and killed Oswy's son 
X^gfritli at Nectansnwrs (685). After this Noithumbria gradually 
wcakcuied and decayed. 

3, Mercia^ the Midland Kingdom, remained heathen umler Psnda, 
and defeated Northumbria. She became Christian and under OJfa 
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(wha built Offa’s Dyke) rose to supremacy. He i- 

and Essex and drove back tbe Welsh (7m~7m) i i,, 
as a great King by the Pope, and by the Kn.pen,; 

4. After the death of Offa, Mercia fell to pieces, aiul Wessex m.vr 

^d was to become permanently great. /''NieW fS()‘> -iin ' ' ' 
British of Cornwall, defeated M^ein Lit e it , , 

Kent, Northumbria, Sussex, eLx ' 


xric UAIN1.SH INVASION OP ENOL.-WI) 

1. The Danes first began to raid Enulanri in lan . 

lor aiy r.„., iL. woro Jlu.Sns “i,’’ 

2. In 851 the Danes first be^an to settle hi * 

in 866 they invaded East Anglia aiul in SliH l-i'i r'’ 

and ravaged Mercia and Northumbria ‘ ''•‘'"‘'">'1 

" s ;s -s; f A,rred 

(878) he defeated Gu hrmn “S'v ,7 H W ' 
divided England into two, Wes.se.x a il li? // !, ” («'"), 

4 Ate Aird' "'•“y (fy"): I’nciLiStni.mii"'''" 

i^eSLirthii- "'"‘IS 

Wessex. Fresh Danish ^ ‘l".-!!.',,. i 

of Danegeld only encouraged fmahcr'inv'ult'7''™'7’ 

invaded and conquered England. * ****'* A'h'cjjw 

6. Canute became the Danisii rcinn. t> > 

aJso King of Denmark and N^rwaf EShn7^“‘‘' ’'‘'x' 

prosperous. Canute employed bottfpnt'i t •'»“! 

the Church; encourageVSiri S 't""-:' -‘•hb-il 

and codified the laws. At his dMitm * . ''Anpitc 

English, after the deaths of his sin7iiorf7’ir“ 
from the old Saxon house ^ 


Note 8. - 


-ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQtlEHT 




tastes and sympathies. ® oompletoly Noruuiii in 

'■^;,rteSrLSf. w£rr,'’v~"'” “■ 
-t r3lf 

pionuoM to mko hi, hi. 1™ ,..«.ll,|y 
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3. Godwin returned, restored to power, but shortly after he died and 
his place was taken by his son Harold, Harold quarrelled with the 
earls of Mercia (Edwin and Morcar) and with his own brother Tostig, 
earl of Northumbria, On the death of Edward the Confessor, Harold 
chosen as king, but neither Northumbria nor Mercia supported him. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD ONE 

66B.C.-A.1). 1060 

I Give a description of town life in Roman Biitam. (NUJ H 1036) 

2. How fax was Bntain Romanized during the fust luiu lentuiies 
AD? (I (IS 1036) 

3 By what means did the Romans secure their position in Hulam? 

(H 1031) 

4 Describe the condition of the countiy («) at ilu* (unc ol the 
invasion by Juhus Caasar, and (b) at the end of the Roninn o<'( upiitioii, 

(NUJU ’31) 

6 What part did the following play in the Instoty of iho Koman 
occupation of Britain. Caractacus, Boadicca, Agncolu, I hull inn, the 
Count of the Saxon Shore? (DU 1026) 

6 Why was the Synod of Wliitby called, and why was the decision 

taken so important? (D 1031; 01/102(1) 

7 State the mam facts concerning the establislmieiit of ('htistianity 

in Saxon times. (NUJH 1030) 

8 Describe the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Ihitum. (NUJH 1035) 

9 Describe the effects in Anglo-Saxon England of tlu' Danisli in- 
vasions of the ninth century. (NUJH 1030) 

10 Describe the life and work of Alfred. (1.(18 1037) 

II Give an account of the amis and achitwemonts of Willrid or 

Theodore of Tarsus. (1/(18 1030) 

12. How far was the conversion of England due to St. Augustine of 

Canterbury? (iXlS 1037) 

13. Give an account of the career and character of Canute. 

(L(1S 1036) 

14 What does England owe either to King Alfred or to St. I Junstan ? 

(I) 1031) 

16 "Dunstan is the most important figure between Alfred and the 
Norman Conquest." Discuss this statement. (I /CIS 1932) 

16. Give an account of the reign of Edward the Confessor 

(NUJB ’31) 
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THE GROWTH OF THE NATION 
lOCC-1216 

CHAPTER 8 

ENGLAND UNDER FOREIGN KINGS 

J. THE NORMANS AS FOREIGN KINGS 

The reigns of the first four Norman kings have a pecu- 
liarity common to them all, and yet possessed by no reign 
which follows. I'lach of the four kings has the character of England 
a foreigner ruling by right of conquest over a conquered foreiSn 
people. The kings were Norman, and the people Saxon; 

Saxon subjects held down by Norman conquerors. It is 
true that Saxon revolts were not quite so common as might 
be expected, hut the Saxons learnt that to rebel was hopeless. 

In addition, they speedily found that, hard master as the supported 
king was, the Norman baron was worse, and so they sup- tiSroalh*'' 
ported the Crown against the “ petty tyrant ”. Yet it was a bwoM**'® 
sullen support, given from self-interest, with no motive of 
loyalty or affection about it. Kangs and barons alike were 
hateful to them as foreigners: they submitted to tlie rule of 
a foreign king as being better than that of foreign barons. 

But their real desire was to be rid of them all. 

By the time Henry IPs reign was reached this feeling of 
antagonism was dwindling. Henry 11 was no longer re- 
garded as a foreign king; the division between conquerors 
and conquered was growing less sharp; even the barons 
were taking a more national character. We shall have to 
dwell more upon this; for the present it is enough to draw 
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a mental line of division between Htcjdu'n ami Hctirv f[ 
On one side of it are Norman kinfts, on ihc mlu-r I-u'-lii,!,' 
kings." • ^ * 

Remembering, then, that we have to deal vith kings who 
were foreigners, we must see: 


, the Norman Conquest meant for I-ngiaful, and 

how William I established and kept up his power; how 
also his sons continued his policy; and 
2. What happened when the king, in.st,«;u! of Iwinv 
strong like William I and Rufus and Henry 1. was we ik 
In tracing these events we shall see the hViul.d Sv.stem’ 
at its best, ajDid also Et its worst* 


i:. THE MILITARY CnNQtiH.s'P 

pwin and Morcars forces were still rlangenma 
Williams conduct, indeed, shows that he did not ^e\iHTt 
the country of Alfred and Kdmund Ironside to sullmit 
one defeat only. But the English wen* still qtisurrllinij 

.3^.- among ,h=maelv«,; so, tlmugl, the Wi.ao ol„ ; w 
Atkel^, the gmocison „f Jidm.mJ Iroosi.l.-, . 

towards London, and had bumed\soiithw-irh ■ 

Td^m haii crossed \Vie Tie, mes 

TWtheranemlj; 

. ». aSJ and offered him thfemm ^u™" ' “ "f '>■ 

"'aihe,ni.d„rrc„i:”rbn,^j“L‘'r r.fi’''-' ■" "■»' 

elao^d by ff.. WiS ^Ve™ r 

greate^ predecessors, had owed their crown ft 

ifma* in 108,1 

ail ft. Undowmng men of propo^Jy J' 
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England ” swear fealty to him, and this was recognition of 
his Kingship. 

Being able to say he was lawful king was a great advan- 
tage, but William was still in an extremely dilUcult position. 

He had two tilings to do: the first, to subdue the English u«V‘ 
thoroughly; the second, to keep his own Norman followers 
contented and obedient, to reward them, and yet not make 
them so strong that they could revolt agaimst him. He hud, 
in fact, to keep himself master of both Normans and linglish. 

His first stroke was to declare that all tho.se who had 
fought against him at Hastings were rebels, fighting against 
their lawful king, and that their estates were forfeited to 
him. Thus he became master of almost all the land in the loow'**'’" 
south of England. It was not long before he got lioki of the 
re.st. In I()(i7, when the t.’onciueror had gone haek to the 
Continent, leaving his brother, Odo of Ha)eux, us Jiustieiur, 
to rule the. country, rebellions hunst otit everywhere. In 
tlic south-we.st, in Mercia, in Northumbria, there were 
Englush risings. Luckily for William there was no union Knajinn 
among the ICnglish rebels, liach ilistrict took as it.s leader 
a descendant of its own earl; each fought for itself and 
each was consequently crushed by itself. William retnrtte<I, 
subdued the west, took Ivxeter, harried filoucester and 
Worcester, and drove the Itnglish leaders to take refuge in 
Ireland and Wales. In the ntaih he luul sterner work to do. 

The rebels were headed by WaMmJ, Earl of 
and helped by the King of Scotland, who had married isST’a* 
Margaret, sister of lulgar Atheling. A force of Danes under 
Ktvg Sweyn, who had hopes of recovering C’anute’s kittgdom 
for himself, also took the field with them. At first they were 
successful. Durham and York fell into their hands. Rut 
the allies began to qtiarrel, and William, marching north, 
found them an easy prey. 'Hie Danes drew off in their 
ships, plundering Peterborough on their way. Waltheof 
had to subntit; and to punish the rebels, and guard again*! iiurmaa 
another rkmg, William harried the Vale of Yt»rk. From nbIiS 
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the Humber to the TeCvS everythiuK that c<»ulii be bumf was 
burnt. The people were slain, driven out, ur Irtt to die of 
starvation. Nearly twenty years after, tin' Dnmrst/ijv Sunty 
echoes the same story of one estate after .in< ttlu r " W aste ", 

This harrying of the north slioweil that Willi.uu UimM 
be ruthless in suppressing rebellion. He still hail fnrther 
resistance to meet, however. Anud the ea,st<'in lens, in the 
Herewftrd Isle of Ely, surroundcd by inarshe.s, Hctruvrii, " the l,a.st 
of the English”, still resisted. lie had eoine there iVoni 
Peterborough, when the I>ane.s left, and be w.e; joined liy 
the last of William’s eneinies, among them Mote.ir .ind the 
Bishop of Durham. Fora year he held mit, 'The monks 
of Ely are said to have betrayed the \\.iy into Ids e.imp, 
but when Morcar and his friend.s suiTemiered, Ileieward 
with a few followers fotight his way mit ami esr.iped. 
Morcar and the rest were treated as rebehs. 'riie King of 
Scotland, too, was forced to yield and to .leknow ledge 
William as his lord, just as his ance.stor,H had aektnm lodged 
Edward the Elder and Clannte. 

These useless risings completed the work tli.it H:i,sting« 
had begun. Each rehellion was followed l>y freih eontisea- 
tions of land, and the land wtis used to rew-jird N’ornum 
followers. Even in the casc.^ where an ICnglishnitin was not 
turned out from his e.Htate.s, he was obliged to pay a tine and 
to admit that the land was really the king’s ami not his own; 
that he was the king’s tenant and va.s,snl and therefore bound 
to serve him. (Note S.) 

3. THE FEUDAb HYHTKM 

'ITiis made more definite what is called the FVitdaf Kystem. 
^ to say that this was altogether introdueed by 

Nonnan kings, for tlie essence of the IVttilal system, 
tdea that because a man had laml, therefore lie had 
certain rights and owed certain duties, had exisU'd in Hawm 
times. In Edgar’s day it had been ordained that every 
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“ landless man should have a lord ”, and “ commendation ”, 
that is to say, the practice of a man’s placing himself under 
the protection oi a more powerful neighbour, was also 
common enough in Saxon England. But the Normans drew 
closer the lie between the man and his land. 



Manon Muwn Muon Muon 

NOUMAN t'KlFOAiaSM AS ADOPTED IN ENGLAND 

William strengthened a tendency which already existed, 
and he developed more sharply the whole “ feudal system ”. 

The holding of land became the basis of everything. The 
king at the head was the owner of all the land. He granted 
large estates to his nobles and barons, who were called 
tmunts-in-chivf, and who were bound by these grants of Tenants- 
land to fight for the king if he called on them to do so. The 
tenants-in-chief in their turn granted parts of their estates 
to their followers, who were then called ineme-tenants and 
were bound in their turn to obey the tenants-in-chief as 
superiors. Mesne-tenants might, if they pleased, regrant 
parts of their estates. And below all these classes of free 
tenants were vast numbers of “ unfrcc ” (villeins). 

We may think of it as a sort of pyramid:® villeins at the 
bottom; above them free tenants; minor tenants owing 

^ intermedmte tenanti. 

* on thi« pawo, Hut thi« only given the simple outline of what was 

really far more complicated 
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obedience to other greater men; at the top the teiuuits-itj- 
chief holding direct from the king; the king as the apex; 
land, being the bond which unitcil them anil in the main 
settled their rights and duties. Ihit we nnist not picture it as 
more orderly than it was. In sirnple.st itiea it was regtilut , in 
practice and working it was intolerably eonfuseil ami dis- 
orderly. There were many foims of tenancy, and men owed 
all sorts of duties to many ditlerent pers<ms: for example, 
the same man might hold some land from the king, some 
from the church, and some from a baron. (.Vo/e IIK) 

It is easy to sec that the Imglish came oif badly in tliks 
arrangement. As the Norman friends of the king were put 
at the top, the English naturally sank to the hottoiu. 

4. THE MANORIAI, KYS'I’l^M 

After the conquest most of the country wu.s p.areelh'd out 
into “ manors ” and the Norman manor i.s mmt inlerc-sting to 
study. Domesday Book shows us that manors liad esistetl 
“ in the time of King Edward ”, hut umler William changes 
took place and the system was tightened up. 'I'he manorial 
estate was divided into two groups, the lord’s domain and 
the peasant’s holdings. ’Ehc land was dsissed as arable 
(plough-land), meadow, and “ waste ”. 'I'lie arable, in many 
" Three- parts of England, was cultivated on the thrt't'-fuid 
®*“®”that is, it was divided into three; one part in rotation was 
sown with wheat, one with barley, and the third wa.s fallow, 
that is, left uncultivated, so as to give the land a rest after 
two years of growdng crops. In these great arable fields the 
holdings were arranged in strips (usually an acre, or sub- 
divisions of an acre) separated from each other by hatks or 
ridges of turf. Here every man in the village hud his hohling, 
made up of different numbers of strips, scatterex! aljout all 
over the great field. The better-off had more strips than the 

^ But it is difficult to genoraliae for the whole of Kngiftod* iti « Utne p»rr* 
for mstance, the land was cultivated on the two-field ayittm» the |»ruv»diit|jr 
com one year and lying fallow the next. 
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poorer, and in early limes every man had his strips rc-allotted 
each year. Later this was given up. 

The meadow was divided in the same way, and in thus 
case the custom continued of an annual reilivision.^ Hei'C 
the hay was grown. There were no hedges or walls on 
cither arable land or meadow, and when harvest and hay- 
making was over, the fields were thrown open and the 
cattle turned in to graze. This lack of divisions has caused ti»«' 
the system sometimes to bo called the open-field system. 

The waste, lay beyond arable land and meadow, and was 
rough common land, where the villagers could turn out their w««« 
geese luid, il there were wooilland, tlu-ir pigs, and where 
they could get furze and wood for fuel. It was specially 
useful to the poorest class, the cottars. 

I’lio arrangements of the holdings in the great ileld-s in 
scattered strips, and their re-allotment each yt'ur, was somwifti 
clearly not a very convcaiient one, for a man would have ***^*'’* 
to go from one of his strips to another, and if one peasant 
were slack, and cultivateil his holding Inidly, the neigh- 
bouring strips would sulfer, from weetls for example, 
hut wo can see in the system a proof that the manor dtite.s 
back to a time when there was no lonl, hut when all the 
peasants were members of a free village comnmnity. For 
if all were free, ami all wished to share the Uiml, then thus 
method ensured fairness and equality. 

Ploughing was done by oxen in teams of four, six, or 
eight, and villagers often combined in the ownership of a 
plough and a team, for many could not own one lhemselvc.s. 

Corn had to be ground in the lord’s mill, which meant pay- 
ing the lord a fee, and tenants had to take their disputes to 
the lord’s court. The tnanorial court indeed gave justice as Jumim 
between tlie tenants, and also between the lortl uml the 
tenants, and was extremely profitable to the lord, for the 

^ 'J'hia jumuttl rtiviivioion continued till well into the nineteenth enitury, In 
rnoRt cuttttK it wmi done by lot; for innunee, nmnU pieee** ntuk were dr»wn out 
of a pocket, an in Suhhcx, or a number of applea with di»tinetive luatkw on them 
wore drawn out of a hat by a bt»y> a« in Homeraoi. 
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punishments were as a nik* tines. 'I’he " ju . tiee " j;ivm 
there depended on the nistmn of the in.in<>i , .uul thii. ^.ive 
the villein some protection. 

Under the Normans each manor hail its lonl. ,iti<l tlie 

peasants held their land from him. Some were “ tieenieii 

that is to say, they could leave their ludditu'.. .imi move 
elsewhere, they had legal rights against the lord ot the m.mor. 
and, though they might in some e.i.ses pertnrm work on the 
lord’s domain, this was usually sca.sotial woik nm h .i:. plmiidi. 
ing. The majoiity were “villeins"; that is to s.t>, they 
held their land in return for performing M-r\iee:. to the 
lord, and they were “ bound to the soil " the\ umUl not 
leave their holding and go elsewiu-re. Ott the ntiiei hand, 
die lord of the manor conld not take a\v,o, .1 vilhio's haul. 

The lord’s land or domain, was sometime, in .t entup.iet 
block, sometimes scattered ahotit asuotu’st the pea'.ant's 
holdings. The villeins hud to cultivate the loid’s dom.itn, 
and tliey did this either hy rm'k-wotk, m m.m> d,i\ i per 
week, or boon-work, that is, work at speei.il tiiu»'. r.ueh a.s 
com or hay harvest and ploughing.’ They miitht .tlno pay 
rent in kind by giving fowls, or eg)?i, or a pig to the lonl. 
Usually the villein liad thirty acres, se.ittered ahout in 
strips, and he might own a plough and .sonte oven. Helow 
the villein in prosperity came the “ hordars " or " toti.us ", 
who had much smaller holdings, one or two acres, and who 
had no oxen or ploughs. Another .set of tnen tu!;u.»lly I'outKl 
in parts of the country where the Danes hail been) were the 
socmen, who held their land on condititin that they m*ed the 
lord’s court to obtain justice (sw), ami these socmeti eotihl 
leave their holdings with the lord’s cimscnt. 'I'hey were 
practically “ free men *’. 

Clearly the lord would have to employ people to super- 
offlj^jvise the work of the manor, and so we fmtl a little si-t of 
m»iio»men who are the officials in each manor. A great land- 
owner, with many manors, would employ a mtaehHl or 

* Fret tenants often per^'onned ^'boon-work hut mt **, 
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Steward to go round them all. Each manor would have a 
bailijf, to see that the tenants did their work on the domain 
properly. A reeve was elected by the tenants to keep account 
of the performance of each man’s duty work, and a hayward 
would supervise not only the haymaking, but also the corn 
harvest. The lord or the steward or some senior oilicial of 
the lord presided over the manorial court. 

All this organization existed in many places before the 
conquest, but the Normans made the system almost universal. Effect 
In addition, at first many who had been “ free ” sank into conqueat 
villeinage while villeins, becoming poorer, might sink to be 
cottars. The Normim lawyers did not always observe tlie 
difference between “ free ” and “ unfree ”, and so men 
who were really “ free ”, but who for various reasons had 
performed agricultural services, were classed as unfree. 

r. WILI.IAM I’S HK'n’LEMENT OP I;NGT.AND 

In this way the Feudal System, as established by King 
William, bore hard on the English. We shall sec that they 
became worse off when a weak king was substituted for a 
strong one. William might rule sternly, but he ruled all 
alike. By his gifts of land he had bound to him a body of 
armed follow'ers who could defend him against any attempts 
of the English to drive him out. Yet he did not mean to 
let this armed force be used against him. lie himself had 
been a fcndtil vassal before he beaime a feudal king. As 
Duke of Normandy he had been so strong in his own 
dominions that he could disregard his superior, the King 
of hVance, as he liked. I le had even met him in battle, and 
had overthrown him. He did not intend to let his barons be 
as troublesome to him as he had been to the King of France. 

So he did three wise thing.s, and, by doing so, set up a 
different kind of Fetidalism from that which later proved 
such a curse to both France and Ocmiany. 

First, ho gave his barons much land, but it was tisually 
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i^oasMn scattered estates, not all togetlirr. Tlun- indeed 
scattered three exceptions: he made great earUlnms in Duili.im, Kent, 
and Chester. But the earldom of Durliam w.i(. ri\( u to ilu* 
Bishop of Durham, who, h'ing .i (.‘liureltm.m, i-onlii U.ive 
no heir to inherit it; and the earldmu nf l\< nl lie plieed in 
the hands of his half-brother, Odo of Haj< uv, wlm was iilsa> 


a Churchman. The earldom id" Chester .dune went to a 
layman, but no doubt Willwm espeeted that Id-, b.iiuls 
would be kept full enough by the need of gn.tuling the 
border against the Welsh. The.se “ pahiliiu- ” e.n Idottm 
were, however, the exception.^ .'\s a rule est.ite.', were vvi.lely 
divided, with the result that, if a b.iron itnendtil to rebel 


against the king, he could not tstllect IiLs foree;, in our pbee; 
and he had always jealous neighbours round him who kept 
a watch on what lie did. ^I'lus division ot est.iles w.i.s prob- 
ably not a deliberate preeautiuuaiy uummik-. It u,i - e.imed 
by the gradual nature of Williaiii’s eumiuest ol Mittd.md; 
the great knights got gnints of land in e.u h pieei' new 
territory conquered. But thougli estates wme Me.itteied. 

Revolt Of William was not saved from reficllions aimmg hi, b.irous. 

Norajenln 1074 Rolf, Earl of NorfoUi, and <>t Ih rrfitni. 

(1074) plotted a rising while the King was away in Noniuimlv. ami 
invited Waltlmf Karl nf Iluntirigi/m, the only «»jte of the 
old English nobles who had retuitied anv great amount of 
power, to join them. Walthcof hesitated, 'for he already had 
rebelled in 1067 and been entshed; at first he agreed, then 
he drew back, and let Archbishop Lanfratic know what was 
gomg on. William was too strong ami too quirk for the 
rebels. Ralf was driven oversea, ami Roger impriNoited for 
Me, but the harshest measure fell tm Waltheof, who was 
beheaded, smee a second revolt forfeited his rluim tti merry. 
Hts earldom passed, with the hand of his daughter, to I )avid, 
r^g of Scottand, and became the source of mueh tiistmte in 
afterdays. In 1079 William had again to atruggh,- with a 

thM?Wde»h«(f»rtSni*ri^S ^SKii^rs^***** *' pulMitw " (fttm ihr Uit ilwt 
der, equal to the right, hV te *“ 
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rebellious feudal lord; this time his own son, Robert. The Robert’s 
two met in battle at Gerberoi, not recognizing each other, (lo*?)**” 
and Robert’s lance bore his father from his horse and 
wounded him. Shocked at his narrow escape from the crime 
of killing his father, Robert sought and received pardon, but 
William never trusted him again. Three years later Oda of 
Bayeux angered William by raismg a private army to make 
war in Italy on his own account, and, though Odo was his 
half-brother and a bishop, William shut him in prison for 
the rest of his life. 

These troubles made William see that if he was to keep 
his barons in order he must do more than merely scatter 
their estates. Accordingly, in 1085, after “ very deep speech 
with his Witan ”, he took his second great step to make 
his power secure ; he caused a great Survey to be made in Domesday 
which was set down all the land of England, who held it, 
what it was worth in money dues, so that he might know 
exactly what was due to him, and so that no one might 
dispute over it. The results of this survey were set down in 
the Domesday Book. 

This was really a register drawn up with the idea of 
seeing how the land should be taxed — a book of rates, 
for assessment. Two things are especially remarkable in 
it. It is extraordinarily thorough and minute. It tells not , 
only the name of the holder, and from whom it was held; 
not only the number of villeins and servile tenants on each 
estate, but it even records the ploughs, oxen, horses, sheep, 
pigs, mills, and fishponds. William wanted to find out all 
about his kingdom, especially in order to secure for himself 
a steady supply of money. And, secondly, though Domesday 
is more than eight hundred years old, it illustrates the 
amazing permanence and continuity of our rural history. 

Many an obscure hamlet of to-day has its name set down 
in Domesday. The names are often somewhat changed, but 
that is all. The divisions of the countryside stand now as 
they stood in the Conqueror’s reign. 
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William followed up the survey hy his thinl «reiit tueastiie. 
He summoned the free tenants of the land " that were wojth 
aught ” to a great “ gemot ” at Salishtiry. We have no 
knowledge of how many came, hut those that did come 
were made to swear allegiance to the king “ that they would 
Thebe faithful to him against all other men 'I’his ikuh of 
sJuIbu^ Salisbury empliasizcd tlie fact that in the king's ey<'s at any 
<^®®‘^rate it was the duty of every mesne-tenant to ohey the king 
first and his feudal superior after, d’his pidtey i>f llu* king’s 
helped to clip the wings of the great feudal nohles. On the 
Continent they could often tlefy the crown in I)ringing 
their vassals into the field. The king luui t>o hold over the 
vassals, save tlirough the feudal lord, and if the I'emlal lord 
were a rebel, he had no hold at all. Unt in England the 
nobles tended to become lcs.s dangerous; llu-y could itot 
make sure of their vassals’ support. Ih're is llie real dif- 
ference between Knglish and Continental finulalisjn. 

William did not live to reap the full In-m lit of these 
measures. In 1087 he went to war with the King of h'lanee. 
Death of While his men were sacking and huniing the towu of Maiite.s, 
^(los” his horse, struck by a falling beam, reared atul threw hiju 
hard against the pommel of his saddle, h'rom this Imrt he 
never recovered, dying a few weck.s after at Rouen. 

William was a hard man, w'ho was never held hack by 
His any ideas of mercy when he thought it neetlful to he stern. 
“^"“SSdThe harrying of Yorkshire, the laying waste of the New 
strength pQj.gg|. jq make himself a hunting park, the imprisonment 
of Odo, the execution of Waltheof, nil show him ruthless, 
at times even cruel. Yet his strong government, rule of a 
foreign conqueror though it was, had one great merit tlutt 
counterbalances all his harshness. He unitetl the kingdom 
under his own firm sway. Under Kdward the Confessor 
and Harold the power of the Crown had dwindivtl, while 
that of the great earls had grown. I'his tendency to disunion 
and lawlessness William crushed. 

And there is another side to the Norman Conquest which 
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must not be omitted. Had the Saxons been stronj? and 
vigorous and united, they would probably have flung ofl 
the Normans. Their failure goes to show that the Saxon 
character had declined, or at any rate was lacking in some of 
the great qualities that make a nation. The invasion of the 
Normans, the rule of a conquering race, and the eventual 
fusion of Norman and Saxon blood made, out of much 
adversity, the “ Englishman ” who proved himself stilfer 
material than his Saxon forefathers. 

C. WILIJAM RUFUS AND IIFNRY I 

Wo may pass over the reigns of William Rufus and Henry 
I somewhat briefly. One imj>t)rtant class of events which 
we have noglectetl in William I’s reign wo will continue to 
set on one side; that is, the dealings of the.se kings with the 
Church. Church alfairs are best treated as a whole, leading 
up to the great quarrel between Henry H and Heckct. 

Apart fiom these, neither William H nor Henry 1 calls up 
anything very striking. Both kings continued the policy of 
their father. Both had troubles with rebellious barons, and 
.succeeded in overcoming them; both were at least as much 
interested in alfairs in Normandy as in England. 

The Coiupieror left the duchy of Normaiuly to his 
eldest son, Robert, and gave England to his second son, wuni.m 
William. Here was a ready ground for quarrel, since Robert now- 
had expected to succeed his father in both countries. As 
many of the barons held lands both in Normandy and Eng- 
land, they owed allegiance to both William and Robert; 
when war broke out they would have to make a choice 
which they would obey; and as Robert was easy-going and 
good-natured, while William soon showed himself to be as 
stern as his fatlicr, and was especially vigorous in exacting 
money in every way he could, a largo number of barons 
took Robert’s side. 'Hiey were especially angered by what 
they regarded as the exactions of Rmu// Fhmhard, the 
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Ranuu king’s Justiciar, tliat is io say, the ('iHcer wlm H'[nes('tUetl 
Fiambard^^ king whcii hc wjis alwcut fi'dju tlu' kiujiUom. Hanuif, 
who was also Bishop of Diiiham, was eateliil to i-iiluav 
the full payment of all the dues whicli helomml tu t!u’ 
under the feudal system; ami the uatst proltf.ihh' nj these 
dues came when an estate passed t{i a tiiinm of ,m heiK-ss, 
Flambard used to seize for the king all the ptellls of the 
estate till the minor came of age or the heii«;.,>. m.irried; 
he scrupulously collected the lines or {>:i\tn<-tJts line on 
coming into an estate. These exactions weie !e)',il inotitth,* 
but Flambard’s activity made tliem veiy bmdt ie.i‘tne, lie 
made the king, it was said, " every man's heir Thus, to 
guard against his discontented liaruns, and to help him 
against his brother, William was forced to niahr fiii nds with 
his English subjects. Foreigner and Not man tiioiii'li he 
was, he had to rely on what he called his “ hiave and 
honourable English (A'o/e //.) 

Witlt their help he triumphed over his enemies, < hlo of 
Rebeuira Bayeux, Roger Montgomery, Robert of Helieme lii'. non, 
' Roger Mowbray, all rose against him. stirred up hy Robert 
of Normandy. William defeated tliem all. He he.it luck 
a Welsh invasion, and by promising to his haromH any land 
they might conquer from the Welsh, he enemir.iged' a set 
of warlike adventurers who wouhl keep his fro«li<T safe. 
He settled Englishmen in Cumberland, the people ol which 
were still mainly British, and as a precaution against Scotti.sh 
raids he fortified Carlisle. 'I'he King of Scots, invading 
Northumberland out of revenge, was aurpiised and slain 
at Almoick. William even turned the tables on hii brother 
Robert, by leading an army in Norinaiuly. ‘rhe quarrel 
between the brothers was patched up for the time. I >ukc 
Robert soon after fell in with the fashion of his limc and 
made up his mind to join the Crusades, 'I’o lint! money to 
hia followers, he pledgetl his dnelty to 
iwadyWiIham for 10,000 merks, without reflecting that he was 

* Sm la tha cww of the Church (mm j*. 111). 
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not at all likely to be able cither to repay the money, or to 
eject his brother fiom the duchy. 

While Robert was in Palestine, William Rufus died, killed 
by an accident, or, as some said, murdered, while hunting 
in the New Forest. His death gave to Henry, the youngest * 
and most capable of the Conqueror’s sons, the unexpected u.^) 
chance of making himself both King of England and Duke 
of Normandy. England fell into his hands without much 
difficulty; but it was certain that when Robert came back 
he would have to light hard, at any rate in Normandy, and 
probably in England also. 'I’lms he, too, like Rufus, was 
led to trust much to his linglish subjects, and he did his 
best to win their support by marrying Matilda, sister Marriufto 
of the King of Scots, who was heiress of the old line of Matinia 
Alfred.' Matdda was the daughter of Margaret, saint and 
Queen of Scotland. She was the last descendant in the 
direct line from the Saxon Kings of JingUmd. 

Henry also imprisoned Rufus’s Justiciar, I^imdf Idam- 
bard, recalled Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, from the 
<’xile into which Rufus had driven him, and issued a Charter 
of Libel ties, in which he promised that the “aids” taken 
from his feudal tenants (such as liemts taken from a dead 
man’s estate, and reliifs paid by an heir) should be strietly 
according to right, and further, that he would keep all the 
laws of Edward the Confessor’s day. 

At this point, Robert returned, and, at the invitation of Rob«rt'« 
some of Henry’s barons, landed with an army in lingland. 

Henry had to buy him off by a promise of a pension, and 
the surrender of Normandy. Hus peace, however, turned 
out shortlived. Robert of Uelleme rebelled against Henry, 
and managed to get Robert of Normandy to take his side. 
Henceforth, from llO-l onwards, there was no peace between 
the brothers. In J lOG Henry defeated Robert at 7'inclu‘lmi 

^ I'hus throviKh her our prcucnt kiriffs truce ibcir descent buck beyond Alfred, 

A* rolcrft, from Egbert to Vl, there i« only a very buct gap in the 

blond line. 'Tire kinuh who do not come in are C'anuttN Ilurdiamute, fluroldp 
William I, William u, Henry 1 (suve by marriage), and Hiephen, 
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and took him piisoner. Robort never ^aw .tirain. IR* 

was held captive till his death at t'.irdifl. Ncim.uulv pasM'ii 
into Henry’s hantls. Robert had Udf .i stm, \\ ilham t'hm, 
who remained to trouble Henry till II'.;'', when he died. 

Disturbed as Norniaiuh was, biu;l.u»l enjtneti under 
Roy«i Henry 1 a rest from in-surreetion and w.u tor nuue than 
thirty years. Henry used this time to Mt« jii;tl»eti the myal 
power against the barons. He diniinislied the power <t{' the 
feudal lords, smd curtailed the ” tvt.UMui.d " eoints where 
the lord, or the lord's .steward, presideii. 1 le eiie* an.ii-ed the 
Shire and Hundred Courts, where jitsiiee war. .iilnuni' icreii 
not by one man but by a htuly of free- tenant-. ; atul o\er the 
Shire Court presided the Sheritf, who wa-. .i nn.d ojlieer 
of very wide pow'er. 'I'lms instead i*l a nudiifude o| inula! 
jurisdictions, often very diver.se and nnertt.im, and .dwaysi 
oppressive, Henry began to stibstitufi* rnv.tl iu;.fiee, which 
would be the .same for all, in cverv place. ( Suti 

Further, since most olfences weie ptim-hable b\ fittes, 
justice and revenue were elosely eomucted, .nul lUni) I, 
tliough less oppre.ssive in his taxation tii.tii Kuiti'., ua;. njuite 
as much alive to the adwintage of a pleniiitil -aipply <jf 
money. He began his reign with the thoronghK pi.uticat 
step of seizing the, 'Trcastiry at Witicbeatet , atttl, {tout that 
time onward, never loosed his lH>ld over it. He Inund in 
Bishop Roger of Salisbury stn ollicial w1h» mgani/eil hit* 
Th* exchequer thoroughly, anti he matle its power felt b\ aeitd- 
ing “barons of the exchequer” on cirenii tluowgh the 
country, thus bringing <mt-ttf-tlie-way tli»tiiet,s into eon- 
nection with royal taxation, just as the S!»eriff» tuatle them 
familiar with royal justice. 

How closely justice and revenue were coitneeietl with 
other, and also with policy, Is brouglit home to us by 
the King’s Council. In its widest sense the Mttgnum Hun- 
nlium or Curia Regis as it is called incUuletl nnu’h the same 
persons the old Saxon Witan, though vtith a tliifereiit 
qualification. The Witan had been tlie assciiihty of the 
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“ Wise ”, and included church dignitaries, officials, and 
chief landliolders. So did the King’s Council, but for 
another reason. To it came all the king’s tenants-in-chief; 
and since archbishops, bishops, abbots, officials of the court, 
and barons were of course tcnants-in-chief, we find them 
all in the Council just as they met in the Witan. Tlie quali- 
fication, however, was no longer “ wisdom ”, but the hold- 
ing of land direct from the king. 

But, of course, as a rule not a very large number would 
attend tlie meetings of the King’s Council. For ordinary ordinary 
business it tended to consist of the great officials such as o“ih«“* 
the Jusiidar, who acted as regent in the king’s absence, the 
Cfumccllor, who was his secretary, the Chaniberlcdn at the 
head of his household, the Marshal, and tlie Constable, who 
looked after his soldiers. Yet it is a peculiarly confusing 
body, for it engaged in so many duties under so many names. 

It was a council of state ; it was a law court it collected 
and accoxinted for the revenue.^ It has been aptly called a 
loyal ” court-of-all-work ”. 

The explanation of this many-sidedness is found by look- 
ing at tlui office of king. At one time the king was head of 
his tribe in everything, lie ruled his people, and led them 
in war ; he was their judge and lawgiver. (David, and the 
kings of the Iliad, are of this type.) But from very early 
times there was a council to help the king, and this council oeiefta. 
eventually came to wield many of tire powers that were Myof* ^ 
formerly tlie king’s. Again, in course of time the work**®'"®*’ 
which proved too much for one man proved too much for 
one Council, and we get a multitude of councils and officials, 
each restricted to one branch; one manages justice, another 
revenue; a tlurd makes laws; others attend to the army 
and to the navy. All are really subdivisions of the old roy^ 
authority. The king remains as the head but his powers 

* From thi$ of ita activity has descended our Court of Kinjj’s Bench and 

the term Kindt's Counacl (K.C.). ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* And was then called the Court of Exclwquer. The term Court shows 
how finance and justice were entangled. 
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have been split up. Wo see this procoKS at woiK in Henry 
Fs reign, but not in it alono. It pojAUtioa l'‘.ni'!iNh bi>ti)j'y'; 
it is indeed a branch of histt>iy by itself: it is umiiiiulinml 
history. 

Henry had shut his brother in prisoti ami hail wfn liia 
nephew slain; he had tatuod his Nonnan I'.uoit'.; ho had 
made friends with the linglish; his nanu* w.i;i tiarnl «ivor 
the length and breadth of the laud; ho had (umisiiod ill. 
doers with such sternum that he had gained the nioknanie 
-,of4:he “Lion of Justice’’; yet with all this, hia days 
Failure oi' were filled with anxiety. Ilis son had periNiiod in the wivi k 
•i^j^rkof the “ White Ship ’’ off tiie Chamic! h.I.ind'i, A ilaiighler. 
o'J ikTmid, was his only heir. Henry trieil to .‘.oi iiro her Mieoes- 
sion to the throne; he had inaiie his bartmt. KWo.ir I'oaltv to 
her. But it needed little penetration to see that they would 
not be likely to keep their oatli.s, for the idea ot a witiium on 
the throne was then strange and unknown. 


t'tlAU't’HR 

FETTDAIdSM AT I'l’rt WLKST: 'I'llH 
“MINKTEKN L()N(; WIM’KUS” 

STEl'llKN tint) 

When Henry I died, his plans for Iuh (ititighter eanie to 
Mauiinothmg. Maud was neither popular nor wwe. She had 
married a foreigner, Geoffrey of Anjou, who was hated liy 
the barons. Besides, no one then dreamed that a woman 
could be fit to rule the country. Conseipiently the Imrons, 
^sembled m Great Council, set on the fhnme SkfihrH, 
Count of Blots. 

Stephen was the son of Adda, William I’» daughter. As 
8t.pa«a ^dson of the Conqueror, he had a sound enough title 
to the throne. He was also, the chronicler tclla uh, a " mild 
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man and a good ”, so there w’p^ope that he would be a 
tolerable king. His share of^ Wojness did not turn out to 
be very large, but his milditintgn other words his weak- 
ness, was undeniable. An*’? 5t«?Wrone was at tliis time no 
place for a mild man. 

Consequently, Stephen’s reign was purely disastrous. 

It was one long struggle for power. First, David of Scot- 
land burst over the border, nominally as Maud’s ally. He 
was defeated at the Battle of the Standard, in which the Bato^ 
barons and yeomen of Yorkshire, standing fast round a 
chariot on which lloatcd the banners of St. Peter of York, ^ 

St. Wilfred of Ripon, and St. John of Beverley, beat off 
the Scottish charges. But while the Scots were routed in 
the north, Maud’s half - brother, Robert of Gloucester, 
rebelled in the west, and Stephen had to buy off David of 
Scotland by grunting Northumberland and Cumberland to 
his son Prince Henry. David gave up Maud’s cause and 
went home. 

So far Stephen had the support of the Church, since his 
brother, Henry, was Bishop of Winchester and firm on his 
side. He soon managed to lose this support. He demanded 
•that the Bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln should hand over Ojwrrei 
their castles to him. When they refused, he cast them into caiurch 
prison. ’litis was certain to set the Church against him; 
but, more than that, it lost him the favour of the great 
officials ; for this Bishop of Salisbury was that same Roger 
who had served Henry 1 so faithfully at the Exchequer, and 
the Bishop of Lincoln was his nephew. To quarrel with 
such men was sheer folly. Stephen’s power slipped speedily 
away. He moved to capture the castle of Lincoln, which 
had been surprised by Ralf, Earl of Chester. Ralf, leaving 
his wife to defend the castle, gathered forces in his earldom, 
and, uniting with Robert of Gloucester, fell on Stephen’s 
besieging army at Lincoln. A terrible conflict followed. sytieM 
Stephen showed that though he was a feeble king, he was 
a sturdy warrior. He met the Earl of Chester in fight, and, 
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had his battle-axe not br.v‘‘’^on the earlV hehnet, mijjht 
have overthrown him. Att‘e. ■:!>, liis men yy.w w.is, .uul he 
was himself taken prisoxu' airj 
Maud thus became “ I "f hhuilam! hut sht' soon 
proved equally tmlit to rule. ^fe«Kh(y and willul, witluait 
gratitude to those who had put her oti the thtnue, t.he eouki 
not understand that the same people eould pxtt her off 
again. She, too, cpiarrelled with the vhtirehnien. She was 
obliged to set Stephen at liberty in exeh.iiijte I'm Uuhert 
of Gloucester, a prisoner in the hands ol the diher side. 
Soon she tasted the hitternes,s of di'h'at. Siie n.tsi In sieged 
Escape Clin Oxford, and only escaped by being let dowtt at night 
®“iSto“dfrom the walls of the eastle by a rope, erofeiog the ‘I'h.itxies 
on the ice, and fleeing acro.sK the .stiow. 'I'heo she g.iiheivd 
forces and fotight again. 

Yet battles and adventures are hut a part nt'tnir eoneern. 
The misfortunes of war lie heavie.st upon the people. Ho 
it was in Stephcnls reign. The ehronielei iit*litly .‘.tv led it 
Years of “ the nineteen long winters of our iliseojiteni hi laet, the 
” * war went on because the haron.s ditl ruit wisfi to ettd it. Sel- 
fish, ambitious, merciless, uuscniptilons, e.t<'!i h.o'oji made 
himself strong in his eastle, atul hopetl to :uUl to hi-. poi,se.s- 
sions by violence or treachery. (ieoflVey, Ivarl <if Iv.i.e'i, for 
instance, took his title from both parties am! pill.iged Imth, 
Each baron in his petty realm reigned like a tyiant, xarikiiig 
his own coin, declaring his own justiee, oppre;.;.ijig the 
wretched people by making them work at the e;e.tte.Hi with 
which they filled the land. An English monk win* lived at 
Peterborough — one of the districts which .NUlfered \vt>rst 
from the tyranny of the Earl of lissex and others like him • ■ 
gives a vivid description of what part of fCnglaiul was like. 
The barons “ put men in prison for their goltl a(ul silver. 
They hanged men up by the feet and smoked them with ftnd 
smoke. Some were hanged up hy their thumbs, otheni by the 
head, and burning things were hting on to their feet, 'ilhey 
put knotted strings about their hesuis and writhcil them till 
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they went into the brain. They put men into prisons where 
adders and snakes and toads were crawling, and so tor- 
mented them. Some they put into a chest, short and narrow 
and not deep, that had sharp stones within, and forced men 
therein so that they broke all their bones.” When Stephen 
brought over foreigners from abroad to fight for him, these 
behaved even worse, sacking, burning, spoiling wherever 
they went. “ Men said that Christ and his saints slept.” 

The poor were reduced to misery; many of them whose 
huts had been burnt died of cold and hunger in the fields. 

Yet it would be an exaggeration to say tliat tliis picture is 
tnic of all England. And it is worth remarking that Stephen’s 
reign saw in architecture tlie building of the naves of Nor- Arcintec- 
wich and Bury St. Edmunds, of the minster at Romsey, and 
of the hospital of St. Cross at Winchester, whilst in learning 
and literature Goolfrey of Monmouth produced his historical 
romances and Adclard of Bath was a student of Science 
and of Arabic. 

The rivalry between Stephen and Maud seemed likely to 
be continued between their children. Fortunately for Eng- 
land Stephen’s only son died, and Stephen had no longer an 
interest in going on with the struggle. Once more, as so 
often in this reign, we have an example of the power of the 
churchmen; Archbishop Theobald managed to bring the 
two sides to terms. It was agreed by the Treaty of Walling- Tmty oi 
ford, in 11511, that Stephen should be king for Ae rest of iSrdbe*" 
his life, but that Maud’s son, Henry, should succeed him. st^on 
Henry had not to wait long. In 1164 Stephen died. 

{Note 14) 
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CHAl’TKU 10 

THE MAKING OF HCOTLANI): SCOTLAND 
AND 'I'lIE NORMAN K1N<;S 

In this chapter we have to notice; (1) how the varionj 
kingdoms in Scotland liad come under one rtile; {'^) Imw 
the English language had st>r<'!t<l in the country: and 
(3) in what way the kings of hingland had reganled it as a 
idngdom in some sense subject to tlumiselves. 

Four separate districts have gone to make up Scotland 
|irt8,as it is now: the hind of thciVWr. which inchuleil all Scot- 
BritoMjjiand north of the Forth and Clyde, except Argillshire; 

Anfits Dalriada, the kingdom of the Scots (originall) an Irisli 
people), in Argyllshire; the kingilom called Stuitkhile, 
unittafi 0 * originally from the Clyde to tin- Kibble, 

ktaasoms inhabited by Britons — of this, however, only the northern 
part came into Scottish hands; and. last, the'disfriei called 
Lothian, inhabited by Angles. Ixithian inclinled the e;ist 
coast from the Forth to the 'I’ecs; hut here, as in the case 
of Strathclyde, the southern part ha.s fallen to l*;[igl.uul, 

ITic kingdom of the Soots and the nortln-rn part of the 
British kingdom seem, from fairly early tinu-s, to have 
been under tlic leadership of the I’icts. 

The way to complete union was prepared liy AV. Columk, 
ooinmb«r^° had landed in Iona in 5(53. 'J'hc Scots, w-ho had c<mic 
to 8^. from Ireland about sixty years before, were already Chris- 
tian, and Columba converted the Ficts, thus giving the two 
poples a common faitli. 'Hiere was no permanent union, 
however, for many years, and, indeed, at one time it seemed 
^ if the Angles would overrun the whole of North Britain. 
TJeir hopes were dashed in 085 when the Piets and Keots 
at Nectansmm. Union actually Iwgan in HU 
King of the Scots, astvnded the 
s«.t.(8«)Picti8h throne. There was probably some lighting, but 
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Kenneth had a legitimate claim through his mother (among 
the Piets inheritance through the mother was the rule), 
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and his success was made possible by the raids of the North- 
men, which had weakened the power of the Piets, The 
united kingdom over which Kenneth ruled was called Alban, 
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There were now in Scolland throe kinj'dotns - Alban, 
Tijree Strathclyde, and Lothiiui. 'I’lic kings of Alban mailc several 
attempts to conquer Strathclyde and Lothian, but at lirst 
‘“^without lasting success. During the reign of Indulph 
(945-962) Dunedin or Ktlinhurgh was abandoned by the 
Angles and came into the permanent possession of the 
Scots. This made them masters of the t<‘rritory between 
the Forth and the Pentlands, which was the iitnit of their 
advance into Lothian till 1018. 

Meantime the Northmen continued their raitls and made. 
Raids of settlements in the Hebrides, in the Orkney hslands, in 
the North- various places all along the Scottish coast. 

Early in the tenth century these raids causetl two curious 
alliances. First of all Constantine HI, King of Alban, allied 
with the English iigiiinst the Danes, and then, becoming 
alarmed at the growing power of the English, he fornted 
an alliance with the Northmen and the Itritish <if Strath- 
clyde against the English. In 9:57 he was defeated bv .\thel- 
stan, King of the English, at llrunanburh (see p. <I 1). 

The efforts of the kings of Alban to eominei- Lothiiut 
continued, and at last Malcolm II, with the aid tif the 
Strathclyde Britons, completely defeatetl tiu' Aiigle,s at 
Battle M Corham in 1018, and annexed the country between the 
( 1018 ) Forth and the Tweed. In the same year Dunean, a graml- 
son of Malcolm, became king of Ktrathclyile, ami when 
Malcolm died in 1034 he became first ruler of the kingtiom 
of all Scotland. 

LiOthian, the last of the territories to he gained, was a 
c^p'ggrich and fertile land, and it was English in speech. We 
apeeca must now notice how English speech gradually spread from 
Lothian over all Scotland except the remoter parts of tltc 
Highlands. 

We may trace the working of this process heginning in 
(iMo^s® familiar reign of Macbeth, In its history, itulecd, 

Shakespeare’s play is quite misleading, Macheth, who was 
Mormaer of Moray, did, in circumstances of which our 
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knowledge is incomplete, slay King Duncan and take tl«- 
kingdom for himself. But his reign lasted seventeen yeans, 
and was by no means without glory. Also, he had a claiin to 
the throne through his wife, who wius a granddaughter t»f a 
former king, and possibly represented the elder line. He 
gained the support of his people, beat off a Northumbrian 
invasion, was generous to the Church, and perhaps even 
made a pilgrimage to Rome. But he was at last overcome by 
Malcolm, son of Duncan, who defeated and .slew him at 
Lumphanan in Aberdeenshire in 1057. 

Malcolm III (Clamnore) had spent fourteen yeans in 
England, and he knew English speech as well as he did his M»n-oi«n 
own. He reigned in Scotland from 10.57 to lOiW, and .saw mlrp)*" ' 
England fall before the onset of the Normans. As the **’**''^ **■** 
Norman jiowcr spread northwanls, he felt his own throne 
to be in danger. He took up the Saxon cause, and to eemeiU 
the alliance married Mar^uirt't, sister of lulgar Atheling, 

Saxon heir to the crown. Margaret was a very remarkalile .si.Mur. 
woman. 'Fho chroniclers admire her for being learneil atul 
pious, hut she was also a kt'cn politician. She had great 
influence over her hu.shand, who followed her advice in 
many way.s. She wished to see things doiu; as she ha<l .seen 
them in England. 'Hius she persuaded the Scottish Clmreh 
to abandon its own special eustoi«»s in favour of tliose of 
the Roman Church, just as the luiglish t^Imreh had done 
at the bynod of Whitby, four hundred years before, with 
the same result of bringing Scotland into a closer connec- 
tion with the culture of Westenj luirope. In everythinig 
she did, and particularly by the introduction of l-inglisli 
clergy, she helped to spread English customs and Englisli 
speech. She thus became the head of the English party 
against the Celtic party. 

Naturally this was resented by the Celtic nobility, and 
after Malcolm’s death, his brother Donald lianv drove out 
the English-speaking nobility and tried to rettirn to the 
old ways. A struggle between Donald Bane and the sons of 
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Malcolm Canmorc and Margaret followed, hut finally 
Edgar Edgar the son of Malcolm was vicTorums. He obtained 
NMOT^Isome Norman troops, and when the war was over these 
remained in Scotland, and a Norman element bringing 
Norman names was added to the population. 

Edgar, who had no son, was succeeded <»n the throne 
by his brother Alexander 1, and when he too du'd without 
children, the youngest brother, David, became King. All 
three brothers took a great part in reorgani/.ing the Scottish 
church. Dioceses were created, and many monasteries 
founded and endowed. All three brothens, too, aimed at 
encouraging the spread of Norman femlalism in Scotland. 
They were aided in these efforts by the ilynastic connection 
with England. Themselves the sons of Malcolm and the 
English Margaret, they were able to secure the ascendancy 
of the English-speaking part of Scotland over the C'eltic. 
Their ties with the Norman kings of ICnglaml were strength- 
ened in other ways. Henry I in the year 1 1(K) married the 
pnneess Matilda, a sister of King Edgar of Scotland. 
By this marriage it was hoped that the hostility between the 
kings of the two countries might be abated. 

'JThese hopes were not realiised. When Oaviil I followed 
layidihis brothers (Edgar and Alexander) on the throne of Scot- 
faririesland in 1124, he himself married an English wife, Matilda, 
latuda daughter of Earl Walthcof of Northumliria.’^ 'Hus made 
him, in virtue of his wife, an English baron, and he thus 
concerned himself in the struggle which broke out between 
barons and crown on the death of Henry I. 

In addition, the Empress Maud was his niece, and he took 
iiTOother part in the war against Stephen. He invaded JCngland 
ue^rbut was defeated, as we have seen, at the Battle of the 
U 38 ) Standard (1138). The territories which he obtained from 
Stephen as the price of peace (Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, Westmorland) were not long retained, When 


Mamage David held tih« Honour of Huntingdon, tho Earldom of 
Northampton, and a cUim to the Earldom of Northumbefland. 
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Henry 11 became King of England he set out to repair the 
damage done by Stephen. He retook the four counties, and 
by a stroke of luck captured David’s successor William the 
Lion (1105-121*1) at Alnwick. William was compelled to Treaty of 
make the 'IVcaty of Falaisc with Henry (1174), by which he fu?*® 
did homage to the King of linghmd for the whole of his 
Scottish Kingdom, I'his homage was performed more than 
once, William journeying to England for the purpose. The 
overlordshiii of the English crown would have been clear 
enough, but Richard 1, when he needed money for his 
Crusade, sold the rights to homage back to William. 

(Noif / 5 .) 

Thus the whole relation between the two countries was 
in a tangle, 'rhe luiglush kings had tried to make out some 
claim to be lords over the kings of Scotland. They could 
point to gifts of territory and to acts of homage. On the 
other hatid, the kings of Scotland could say that these 
gifts really implied nothing; that the homage was for 
English earldoms which they held, and not for their Scot- 
tish dominions; and that if any homage was due for Scot- 
land itself, Richard’s bargjiin had cancelled it. Yet so far 
there was ito national enmity between the two. They did 
not glory in being diiferent races. They fought indeed at 
times, now one side winning, and now the other. Scotland 
had not yet begun to think of England as a tyrant, nor did 
England look on Scotland as a rebel. Indeed, for the great 
part of the thirteenth century tlie two kingdoms were at peace 
peace. Both Alexander 11 and Alexander HI married Eni^and 
English princesses ; both were wise rulers who did much Scotland 
to unite Scotland and strengthen the royal power, without 
either attacking England or admitting the English supre- 
macy. The more bitter feeling which becomes so 
marked in the next century was to spring from the doings 
of Edward I. 
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CIIAn’KU 11 

HENRY n (lirvl-llSS)) IIlv^ RKI'ORMS 

Henry 11 had got the title of king, lli.s life s work was 
spent in making that kingship a reality. He .strove to make 
himself supreme in his kingdom, atui ^sh.lt he ilid inohulcs 
a great success and a great failure. Over th<’ hanms he 
triumphed; tlie Church, on the other hami, worsted him. 
We have to deal in succession with these tv\(* struggles, and 
we may leave a third aspect of his greatne.sK, hi.s position 
as a Continental ruler, to lead on to tiie exploits of his 
warrior son, Richard Cumr de Lion. 

To understand the reasons of his strength, it is neee.«aary 
to look for a moment beyond ICngland, I lis father, ( Jeotfrey 
of Anjou, was one of a family that, like the Notuuua ihikes, 
Ang^ had been fertile in strong men, men who had ujiited warlike 
daring with the ruthle88ne.s.s and nnsertipuioiisne.s« by 
a feudal vassal of the King (»f Knmee eoiiUl make 
‘“SiiSdy ' ^ strong as hi.s master.' (h'oliVej had n«>t been 
M^nelable to do very much in Hnglaitd, where even Maud’s 
“** fohowers feared and disliked hint. Hut he hati reduced 
Normandy, and when he died, in 1151, he left Henry, then 
eighteen years of age, the ruler of Nomamly, ami Count nf 
Anjou, Maine, and 7'our<imt>, The next year Henry tnurried 
Eleanor, divorced wife of I^ouis VI I. ami thereity became 
Duke of A^itame, Count of Poitou, Toulouu’, huinUmgf, 
and Limousin, with a suj?crainty over all the countt ie« west 
of the Rhone. Thus he was, even before he beeunie Kittg of 
England, the mightiest uncrowned head in Kurope. If we 
add that he was skilled in war, adntit in dtplomaev. Atll of 
restless energy and fiery temper, never idle for n nioment, 
knowmg well how to use his own tinn? and how to make 
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Others work for him, it is plain that the barons would find 
him widely different from the “ mild and good ” King 
Stephen. (Note 16.) 

Henry’s general policy w'as to undo all that Stephen had 
done. The first thing was to restore the royal revenue. 

Stephen had allowed two-thirds of it to dwindle away by 
quarrelling with the bishops and so upsetting the manage- 
ment of the exchequer, and by granting crown lands to his 
friends; and the little that Stephen had not spent Maud 
had scattered. Henry took back the crown lands, and re- 
stored Nigel, Bishop of Kly (Roger of Salisbury’s nephew), 
to hi.s familiar place in the exchequer. He stopped the Re«ora. 
practice of barons issuing their own coin, put out a good revenue 
coinage of his own, and took stem measures with any who ^struc- 
adulterated it. He pulled down many hundreds of those 
oppressive castles which the barons had built in defiance 
of the law. He recovered the royal castles which were in 
baronial hands. 'I’he country was still full of the hateful 
mercenaries who had made it their business to plunder both 
sides, 'rhese were expelled from the realm. Henry also Henry n 
forced Malcolm, King of Scots, to yield the northern counties Icouand 
of Cumbcrhmd, Westmorland, and Northumberland, which 
had been given to David ; and Malcolm renewed his homage 
to Henry in respect of these territories. 

The ease with which his restoration of order was carried 
out makes it clear that Henry had on his side the mass lunry ma 
of the people of England. They had suffered under 
Stephen’s folly and the barons’ cruelty long enough to 
know that the best thing for all was a strong king. If only 
Henry were “ strong and of a good courage ” the land 
would have rest. And rest was what the land needed. 

Henry was, however, far more than a domineering king, 
bent on having his own way. He was a statesman. He set Henry a# 
himself not only to check misdeeds, but to prevent future * “ ***“““ 
misdoing. He sought precautions as well as remedies. His 
authority might be recovered by force, but it must be main- 
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tained by law. Thus, ivhilc he atreiigtheoed his arimy, ho 
also look pains to strengthen his hm eoiuts. 

Hitherto the weakness of the feudal army had been two- 
ms fold. First, there was the danger of mutiny nr neglect. If 
"“’'the king was weak, the baron wouhl not come; or [Perhaps 
he came with only a part of his proper hdlowers, Ihit 
even when tho king was, like Henry, strung enough to 
compel attendance, there was another fatal defect: the 
tenant was only bound tt) serve for forty dais in the yi-ar. 
It was impossible to carry on a campaign, espi ei.illy when 
sieges were long and tiresome, with sithlieis who went 
home again after a little moie than a month in tlie tield. So 
Henry relied more on soldiers wliom he paid to light for 
him. He developed a plan, begun in his gtandfatlu'r's time, 
scutogeof taking a tax called jr«h;t»e,' a payment impoia'd on eueli 
“knight’s fee ’’ — that is to say, the holditig of land whieli 
would bo liable to provide him with a knight and lus pr<tper 
attendants for service in war. Henry madt' use of this 
method when he was planning a distatit espeditam to 
Toulouse in JliJi). Later on, his son Kiehar<l I enlarged 
Money the practicc by permitting his barons to pay a line insti-ad 
“muitaw of accompanying him in person, atul with tlie money thus 
ee Qbtjjjied lig soldiers. In this way tiw king got a better 
army and the barons became weaker, 'riutse who preferrevl 
to stay at home grew less warlike anti their vassals less 
skilled in arms. If they were to rebel they would liml the 
king with a disciplined force, while they themselves had 
only a band of ill-trained followera. “ Scutage ’’ tlitl much 
to weaken feudalism in England. 

The other of Henry’s military measures falls at the end 
of his reign; but it deserves notice here as it too helpetl to 
weaken the warlike powers of the baroms. By the Assm 
Arm, in 1181, he revived the old Saxon army of the 
“ fyrd”, that national levy of all between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty. Since the Norman mcn-at-arnu> had ridden 

^ i.«* a ihicld tax 
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,do\vn tlio Haxnn lootnicn at Hastings, the feudal amy iha^,Rcvi^irt 
been favoured and the “ fyrd ” used less frequently. It was “^:wd*' 

• the day of heavy cavaliy: infantry was held of small 
accotint. None the h'.ss, the “ fyrd ” had been called out at Armed 
times of pressing iieed, and had done good service bothSaSS” 
against the Scots, and against rebellious barons in 1173-74. 

'I'he .\ssi/e of Aims laid down that every freeman was to 
possess certain weapons, and these were to be inspected 
at intervals to see that they were in good order. This force 
of freemen was the origin of our militia. Henceforth forMercon- 
servlce abroad the king tended to replace the feudal knights abroad 
by trainetl mercenaries, and to <lefend lingland against the 
foreign invader or rehellions barons he relied partly on the 
militia, 'rims the oUl feudal Uwy was less needed. Feudalism 
by slow degrees lost its military character, became less 
dangerous to the frown, and eventually sank into a method 
of holding land. 

One of the great«‘Sl marks of the disorder of Stephen’s 
time had been the increase f mini jurisdictions, the growth, 

that is to say, of barons’ courts, iu wUiclt the king’s law was Revivia 
set aside by a baron’s private regulations. In days whenjusuce* 
communication through the country was difTicult and slow, 
tluTe was ahvay.s trouble in keeping the local courts con- 
m etetl with the central courts. It was to tighten this con- 
neelion that sheriffs (royal ollicers) had been placed over tiw^^ 
the shire courts, while Henry 1 had sent round from the* “ * 
excliequer '* travelling barons ” who, first attending to 
matters of revetuie, dealt also with matters of law. But iini”*^ 

* while under Iving Stephen each did what was right in his 
own eyes, the connection between the central and local 
ctnirts luul almost perished. Henry 11 set himself to bring 
the local courts again under royal control. Unless the 
king's law ran through the length and breadth of the land, 
the king's power would be but a shadow. 

The illegal baronial courts could easily be destroyed by 
tile hand that was strong enough to pull down the illegal 
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before them. At first thry wore dioscn for iht-ir iirt’Muued 
knowledge of the accused’s cTittie; atul if tlicy cnuld not 
agree, others were added till twelve weie luutul of one mind. 
It was only by slow degrees that the functions of uilne.ss and 
juryman were kept apart; and for a long time the accused 
could not call witnesses for himself, or luue anyone to de- 
fend him, since the jury, being themselves witnesses, were 
supposed to know all there was to he known without out- 
side assistance: but, imperfect as the jury was in its be- 
ginnings, it grew till it beciune one «>f the great<>st s.ifvguards 
of English liberty. {Note t7.) 

Hitherto we have seen nothing Imt Henry ’.s triumphs; 
Royal law we have scon him strike down rlisorder a.s peisonitiej by 
“overTiithe barons; wc have seen him strengthen ami widen the 
“dmteh- royal justice till it hceamc so formidable that the pnnulesf 
™ noble dared not defy it, and so far-reaehing that the nuMiiest 
freeman could be sure of its protection. Hut tlxTc was yet 
one body over which the royal jiasiiee hatl no authority. 
It is Henry’s attempt to enforce his authoiity ov«'r the 
Church that must next occupy us. 


CIIAnT.R 12 

MONARCHY AND TIIK CIIHRCU 


1. THE CinjRCII SINCE THE CO.NtJl 'E.ST; 
WILLIAM I, RUFUS, HENRY I 


The quarrel between Henry II and Hecket had its roots 
deep in the past. 

We have already spoken of that school of ( •luni.ie monks 
rrfMfflS had striven to set up a purer standard of life and duty 
' the Church.^ One result of their efforts has been 


» Se« p. 4tt. In the centuiy and « half after the Nwiiian CniMiHrw. « grrit 
i^y new moryatenw were founded one hundml* for m 

^Stephen, and th»t of Hpnry if, New hUu, mtt 

tareated, such as that ox the Ciilerciana who foutided the at 
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already remarked — the increased reputation of the monks 
who led strict lives, and the decline from favour of secular 
and parish clerj^y, who were less particular, 'flieir objects 
and those of other CHuirch reformers may be defined as 
follows. 'I'hey saw with alarm that churchmen were every 
year beconiinj' more involved in affairs of the world, 
more occupied with the administering of wide estates and 
the gathering of riches, more concerned with the cares of 
state, more interested in keeping themselves on an equality 
with the great nobles. It was needful to cut off this connec- 
tion with the world. 'I'hus they strove to make the clergy 
celihatt', because they thought that marriage entangled men c«ubocy 
in worldly concerns; they cried out against the offence of®*®’"*’' 
smtony, buying of places in the church for money, and 
(though this came later) they objected to churchmen receiving 
oflices at the hands of laymen. Lay hives fi tare, as this was toy inv**- 
called, was an abuse, becau.se it was likely that laymen were 
often guided in their choice by unworthy reasons. Church- 
men woidd be appointed to livings, preferments, bishoprics, 
and .so foi'th, not for their zeal or piety, but because they 
wore popnhtr ami easy-going; they would thus be tempted 
to work lor the favour of men, not for the cause of God. 

All of the.se objects were very laudable in themselves, and 
to the linst two no objection could reasonably be raised. 

'I’hat the ch'rgy should be celibate was an old rule which 
had been somewhat loosely kept, and clerical marriages 
cau.sed great .scandal. Himony was an offence that the Church 
had long battled with, having complete right on its side. 

But to attack lay investiture was another matter. Themra-^^ 
reformers wished to cut the Church loose from all 
control, to make it a body apart, independent, an imperium 
in impmo. Bvit the fact was tliat the greater churchmen, tur® 

Fountiimn atiU Rirvnttk in Yorkuhire, nnd who aiihie<iuently became renowned 
for the cxtcllrnce ol their woolt and an Kngliah order for both sexes was founded 
in IKU Uy t»ithei*t of Heniprinithwn which by the end of Henry ITa roign m- 
eluded 7(K) canom and sistcni, 'rhe monks were the great historians of 
the timr, such VVillmm of Malmwbury in the twelfth century and Matthew 
Paris in the thirteenth cemury, 
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the bishops and abbots, held large musses of landed pro- 
perty. Here lay the wealth of their sees and foimdations; 
and as landowners they owed duties to the state like other 
landowners. They had no claim to escape taxation or the 
task of sending tenants to fight in the field. 

The most distinguished of the reformers was lUldvbnmd, 
Hnae- who, after being the trusted adviser of two popi-s, became 
(Greawy himself Pope in 1073, under the title t>f (tiegory VII, 
'TOuimiHe entered with immense vigour on the work of making 
the Church independent of all kings and {)rinces. And 
he claimed — and exercised — the light of excomnumi- 
Hdorms eating and deposing rulers who defied him. He embarked 
Grego^fin a desperate quarrel with the I'hnpei'or, Henry IV, 
which survived them to convulse Kuropc for many years. 

Oddly enough, Gregory did not attempt to cheek William 
TOuiamithe Conqueror, who was in the habit of " investing" his 
“pope own bishops, and had declared that no Pope’s hulls or 
■ decrees should be obeyed in linglaiul tmlcss he himself gave 
leave.^ Even when Gregory demanded hottiage, and Wil- 
liam refused, because no king of England luul ever paid 
it before, Gregory gave way. He did so, no tlouht, beeatise 
he saw in William a king who, unlike most of the king.s of 
the time, was really trying to improve his Church. William, 
too, had of his own accord taken a step which mu.st have 
delighted Gregory. When he came to the throne, he had 
found the bishops accustomed to sit in the vSliire Ckiurts, 
and havmg churchmen and ecclesiastical ollVmlers tried 
before them there, just like laymen, and uudtw the same 
wmiamlaw. William withdrew the bishops from the Hhire Courts; 
Haheihe replaced the English bishops by Normans; and he gave 
coVrta them courts of their own in which they tried and punished 
EnStattd offenders under their own “canon" law. Church 

matters which had hitherto been discussed by a mixture of 
laymen and churchmen in the Witan were now transferred 

_ ‘ Eadmer, the sole contempotaiy authority, etste* that this clalin was an 
xxmovatioiis 
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to a synod in which laymen had no place. A*. U ilh.im Inid 
also appointed Lattfratu' as Archhisliop nt' (,‘anicil'iin. .Mid 
supported him in hi.s efforts to nuikc fluite ttt the »»«»< 

who had wives put them away, (Jrctrory prolwhly leh that 
it would be a mistake to do anyihint; that nihrht .-itn up a 
quarrel with him. 

William Rufus, however, proved eejiiallv (tlisiitiafr and 
far less honest of purpose, lie uas iiilen.selv pieedy o( 
money, and he and iiis Justiciar, Kanull M.nuhaid, ■•liaiord 
every means to amass it. Ihnlej the li’ud.d :.v:.t(m t.ue.e « 
payments were ah\ays due to tin' feudal :aipejioi, in mmmv 
cases the kin}j;, when t»ne ol his leiuiit,'. died. Theie -vuie 
/icriots to he taken from t!ie deatf man':, est.iu-. and 
to be paid hy the heir; if the lieir was a luiut'i , the .idiuini . ■ 
tralion of his e.state came into tlie kiun’s It.ind ., .tud pood 
profits mipdit he drawn from it. Riiiu:. and Matnhatd » .e.l 
covetous eye.s <>n the (dimeh. t'lmreli hmif. ,liil not pav 
heriots oi reliels, hut if when an office till ^ai.int, it w*ir 
not filled at once, the kinp miphi e.e.ih la\ hand, on tfie *’i!r** 
revenue that eaine in tluiin}' the v.teaiuA, Heme aio-a 
praetiee of keeping oflte<!. \aeanl f.K .1 enieijdei,ij.h nine. 

I’his gnws abuse came tt» a Iwail in llitiii wlun l.,»ntiane 
died and no .sueees.sor was appointeil to his Am hhishopue. 

Four years pa.s.seil away, and, to the •le.uidal ttf e\e»vonr, 
the Church in luigland was still left without a head, in otdrr 
that the KiiiR mi}{ht pocket its revi-tiuej,. 

In lOfKJ Rufus fell sick, auil, helieviii(j hiniself to hr 
dying, he wished to make hi« peace with llratrn. .'\eeuul. 
mgly he appointetl Ansc/ni, Ahhoi of bee, to the Ateh- 
bishopric. However imwoithy the motive, tin- elmter was 
tacellcnt. Anselm won the re.spect of uil |*\ hi', h-aminp, 

tjrm Am it happeiietl, howrvrr, 

Wuluun dtd not die, ami as his health grew better, his i'oim 
duct grew worse; penitence soon vatiished; hli-iphrnwmH 
and brutal Imlnts returned. I'Vorn the first An-irlm ImiI 
foreseen that there was trouble in store for lum. " W ill y« 
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mvcsti- yoke me, a weak old sheep, with that lietce yomig Inill, the 
qn«^”King of England,” said he, when he was iiist cttl'erai the 
primacy. But, although so modest, .\iiselin utndd ne\er 
R^us yield to threats, lie refused to make Rutns any pajment 
for his appointment, hut gave the num<‘\ in eliarity instead. 
When Pope Urban sent over the " pal! ”, or seaii of otiice, 
Anselm would not receive it at the king’s h.inds, hut Kaik 
it himself fiom the high altar at Uantethtuy. He lehuked 
the misdoings of the King and the t'tmrt, .nul .so anj'ered 
William that his life was scarcely safe. He had at length 
to leave tlie kingdom. 

One of Henry I's earliest and ni«.st jaijuilar acts wus to 
Henry I; recall Ansclm from his e,\ilc. But thotigh 1 Icnry was reason- 
*ASscimabIe and just, yet even he could not agree with Attsehu. 
Their dispute never ripened into a ipiarrel, but it was a 
hot dispute. Indeed agreement was .scarcely possibh*, Atr 
. Ansclm had been to Rome and had returned more than ever 
strong against lay investitun.'. Wlien lirsi appointcii l»y 
Rufus he had paid homage, Init he now refttsed this Itomage 
to Henry; and when Henry investeil hishttps he wouhl nt)t 
consecrate them. Yet Henry could not allow his ardihislmps 
aSd the l^ishops to hc altogether independent of him, for churcli- 
papacymen in those days were among tiie greate.Hi luiuiownera; 
and no king could allow so large a ptirtion of Ins realm to 
pass to men owning allegiance to a foreigner, the Pope. 

Here we come, not to a quarrel between two metj, hut a 
divergence between two great institutuHUi. 'Phe (.,'hnreh 
was advancing claims which tlic Urown c«>uUl not grant. 
It was only tlie first of a long scries; we shall see the dif- 
ference at times widen, at times almost eltjse tjp, hut it was 
never quite healed, and it eventually led to tlte great breach 
which we call the Reformation. 

In this matter of investitures tliere was a good tlenl to be 
priSS; Ansclm settled it in a reasou- 

® compromise. Bishops and abbots were to be 
t»r*e chosen by their cathedral chapter and by their monks 
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respectively, but the election was to be held in the king’s 
court. They were to receive the ring which stood for their 
union \\ith their flock, and the pastoral staff which repre- 
sented tlie shepherd’s care over his sheep, from the Church, 
because these things were symbols of their spiritual power; 
but they were to pay homage for their worldly possessions 
to the king, W'ho was their master in respect of the world. 

This compromise worked well, and was afterwards adopted 
by the Tope and Emperor as the right settlement of their 
dispute also. 

In King Htephen’s reign, as we have seen, the quarrel 
with the Bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln was one of the 
causes of Matilda’s triumph; later on he quarrelled with 
the C’hurch over the appointment to the Arclibishopric of 
York. His reign witnessed an increase in the power of tlie 
Church. While the barons were fighting with their king 
and each other, the Church was steadily working towards . 
that imlopcndencc from lay control whicli it desired. 

{Note Hi.) 

2. nKNRV rl AND BECKET 

Thus Henry II had to fight the matter over again, though 
this time on now ground, and tlie struggle was even more 
violent than in William ll’s day. For, though Henry had 
reason on his side, which William had not, yet the one king 
was fully as hot-tempered and impatient as the other, while 
on the side of the Church, instead of the gentle, patient Hro ryn 
Anselm, stood Thomas Becket, at least as fiery, wilful, and Seckst 
rash of speech as his royal master. 

Not the least irritating of Socket’s qualities in the King’s 
eyes was his apparent ingratitude. Henry had raised Becket 
from an obscure station. He had made a personal friend of ana early 
him, had joked and feasted in his company, had made him 
his Chancellor, and consulted with him on all the measures 
needed to bring the realm into order, and believed him to 
be heart and sotil with, him; Thus, when the Archbishopric 
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of Canterbury fell vacant, giving the King the chance of 
putting in a man to forward his ideas, none seemed so suit- 
ecket able as Becket. But Becket objected, because he saw his first 
duty would be to the Church and he would never allow him- 
1 . 162 ? self to be used as a tool to bring it under royal control. He 
therefore hesitated to accept. “ If this be done,” said he, 
“ our friendship will soon turn to bitter hate.” Yet the 
King persisted in his idea that Becket’s usefulness to him 
would be increased if he were Archbishop. 

Once consecrated, Becket resigned his Chancellorship, 
justifying himself with the words, “ Man cannot serve two 
ma sters ”, This was but a foretaste of the mixture of zeal 
and want of tact which was to distinguish the rest of his 
career. He might have made plain his wish henceforth to 
serve God without likening the service of his royal master and 
friend to that of Mammon. But Becket never did anytJiing 
by halves. Hitherto, though he had always led a pure and 
honest life, he had been luxurious and worldly; suddenly 
he turned into an ascetic of the severest type, fasting with 
extreme rigour, wearing a hair-shirt, washing tlie feel of 
the sick and the poor. Yet Becket’s change was no hypo- 
crisy. He was a man who had taken up a new duty, and he 
meant to perform it with all his might. He was determined 
to preserve intact the Church’s rights. The fact that in doing 
so he would come into collision with the King did not turn 
him aside for a moment. 

We recall that Henry H’s chief aim was to destroy all 
^ those privileges and immunities which hindered the king’s 
les law; we know that owing to William I’s change the Church 
chwas the one really great institution which still held these 
privileges ; we can see that it was inevitably over this point 
that the battle would arise. 

The provocation was not long in coming. Clerics who had 
committed crimes were still tried in ecclesiastical courts. 
In 1163 (the year after Becket became Archbishop) Henry, 
angry at a cleric who had conamitted a murder having been 
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sentenced to a very trifling punishment, required that the 
clergy should obey the “ customs of the realm To this 
Becket verbally agreed, but as the “ customs ” were not very 
certain, a oonimission was appointed by the King to draw 
them up. 'I’his commission produced the celebrated Con- The con 
stituiions of CUimtdtm. Home old rules were repeated; clerics Ifciir” 
were not lo leave the King’s realm without his leave, and 
appeals were not to be taken to Rome, but to be heard before 
the King: the agreement made between Henry I and Anselm 
about investilure.s and homage was re-enacted. A new order 
was matle that villeins might not enter the service of the 
Church witlujut leave of their lords. On the chief matter in 
dispute* it said that clerics who had committed crimes — 

“ criminous clerks ” — having been tried in the ecclesias- cnminoi 
tical courts ami dcffratkd from their orders (as they would be, 
if found guilty), should be then handed over to the king’s 
courts for sentence. There was no idea of the king’s courts 
aenteucitig a tierk; htiving been degraded he would be no 
longi'r a clerk but a layman. 

We might think this of small consequence; we wonder 
why clerics .shotild object lo the royal justice, and why the cierks 
King shouUl distrust Clhurch courts ; we presume tJiat the church 
numiter of clerics who commit crimes would be very small. “ 
Such notions arc misleading. 

The King was in no way hostile to the Church courts as 
such. But he wished clerks who had been found guilty of punish- 
fclony in them to be sentenced in lay courts and so made cieScs* 
liable lo exactly the same penalties as other criminals. For 
tlie Clhiirch courts had no power of life and death. Their 
punishments were limited to ordering penances, which, 
however severe, could not meet cases of murder. The re- 
sult was an inequality of justice. A layman who murdered 
was hanged; a cleric was merely degraded and put to 
penance. Again, we are led to wonder why churchmen, 
who at this time especially were anxious to purify and 
raise their order, should desire to protect their guilty 
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members.^ The explanation lies in the same tk sire which we 
have noticed before: to sever their ord<‘r from the lay world, 
and exalt it by the severance. Jf a cleric were tlej-racled 
from his orders, this, they held, should he ptinishment 
enough. If he were submitted to the oriliiiary courts, it 
would be an admission that he was no better than an <trdinary 
man, and he would be punished twice for the .same oifence. 

We must remember that in the Middle Ages the term 
Wide “ cleric ” included a far larger class than it tloe.s nowatlays. 
®don“tIt embraced not only what we call tlic clergy, hut all sorts 
cieric*”of men in “minor orders” — exorcists, acolytes, readers, 
sacristans, subdeacons — all who w<Te eng.igeil in the 
service of the Church, or who were intending to enter its 
orders, and had taken what was calleil the first tonsure. It 
was as if we were now to extend the term “ eh*rgy *' to all 
the officials of a cathedral — the vergers and heailles, the 
singing men in the choir, and .so forth. All the elet ks <if the 
king’s Chancery were clerics. Indeed, pr.ictieally, all the 
professional classes, except soldiens and law yets, were 
clerics. Consequently clerictil offemiers were far frtini heing 
as rare as might be expected. And as the Church tuiurts 
claimed to try not only cases where a cleric wa.s the accused 
cierL party, but also any ca.se in which a cleric tva.s eoneerne^l, the 
number of cases withdrawn from the royal court.s and dealt 
with by courts that could not inflict meet punishment was 
exceedingly large. 

The issue, then, between Henry and his Archhishttp, was 
importance to both sides. When the Constitutions 
were produced it was three days before Uecket could he in- 
seok«t duced to agree to them. At la.st he did agree «\\ ing to the 
pressure of the Bishops and the two senior earls pre.sent. 
But then Becket refused to seal the document > ' and without 
sealing it remained invalid. ’I'hen he was sumiuoited to 
answer a charge that the Archbishop's court hatl failed in 

^ *”*** cluimoU '• UMwfit 
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justice in a land plea. Instead of appearing in person, he 
sent four knights to answer for him. He was then summoned 
to a council at Northampton to answer the original charge, 
aiul a further one of contempt of the King’s court. Becket 
apjicared in full robes clasping a crucifix. After the real busi- 
ness of the court had been disposed of, the King brought 
against him a series of charges relating to his conduct as 
Cliancellor, and demanded an account of the moneys that 
had passed through his hands. Becket protested against 
Henry’s injustice and appealed to Rome — for this he was 
coiulcnmcd by the Assembly. “ This is a fearful day,” said 
one of his trembling followers. “ Ay,” retorted Thomas, Becket 
“ but the Day of Judgment will be more fearful.” He fled ktoaaom* 
from the town at dead of night, and escaped to France. 

'I'hen began six years of incessant struggle. Bcckct sought 
help from I’ope Alexander HI, but Alexander, himself being 
persecuted by the Kinpcror Frederick Barbarossa, dared not 
alfront Henry by supporting Bcckct too warmly. Henry, on 
the other hand, pursued the fight vigorously by exiling the 
Archbishop’s kinsfolk, and by seizing the revenues of 
(lanterlmry. Becket replied by excommunicating Hcniy’s terbury 
ministers and bishops, and so tlic fight went on. 

At last, in i 170, a truce was made, and Becket returned 
to the kingdom on the understanding that he was to let by- getwa ot 
goncs be bygones. But, just before his return, Henry had ® 
caused his sun to be crowned. To crown a king was a privi- 
lege of the Archbishops of Canterbury, but as Becket was 
in disgrace Henry had made Bccket’s enemies, Roger of 
York, and the Bishop of Ijondon, perform the ceremony. 

Becket, on his return, suspended them both. This threw 
Henry, who had himself now crossed over to France, into 
one of his violent rages. All the trouble taken to have his 
son crowned was wasted through Bccket’s act. On hearing 
the news, Henry cried out: “ Are there none of the dastards 
eating my bread who will rid me of this turbulent priest?” 
Immediately four knights started for England, resolved to 
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carry out the King’s wish by some means, fair or foul. After 
a stormy interview with Bccket in his palace*, they followed 
him armed into the Cathedral. Fierce words passed, and 
His Becket retorted no less fiereely. A scuffle began. IJecket was 
“mo) struck and retaliated, and then one of the knights drew his 
sword; the rest did the same, ami the Archlnshop was 
murdered beside his own altar steps. 

Becket straightway became a martyr. If ever a dead man 
Results o( won a fight, it was he. Hairy, who had many advantages of 
strugSe reason and justice on his side, lost most of them by Ids own 
frantic wor^ and the more frantic interpretation whieh the 
four knights placed on them. Ilcnceforwaid the one thing 
to do was to yield. He swore his innocence, and at a later 
date even submitted to be scourged by the monks of C’anter- 
bury at Bccket ’s tomb. But all hope of asserting hi.s full 
power over the Church courts was gone. Not till the Re- 
formation did the royal power prevail, and for more than 
churcJi tliree centuries criminous clerks continued to be sentenced 
Murts in their own courts, and what was more important, the door 
was opened to fresh inroads by the popes. 'I'he humbling 
of King John, the plundering taxation of Henry Ill’s day 
were indirectly due to Becket ’s martyrdom. But Henry 
did not lose all his powers. By the Concordat of Avraucbe.s 
(1172) made with the Pope he claimed that existing usage 
should be recognized. He wa.*! able to preserve siime control 
of appeals to Rome, to check in certain matters any further 
increase in the jurisdiction of the Church courts, and elec- 
tions to bishoprics were conducted as before in the king’s 
chapel and, therefore, under the king’s influence. (Note JH.) 
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CHAPTER 13 

IRELAND AND THE END OF HENRY IPS 
REIGN 

1. IRELAND 

Amid the engrossing importance of what Henry did at 
home wo have luul little leisure to attend to what Henry Henry’s 
was abroad. Yet in the, eyes of any but an Englishman, 

Henry was of greater conseiiuence as a European ruler than 
as an Ivnglish king. 'Ehroiigh his father he ruled Anjou; 
through his luothei, Normandy; through his wife, Aqui- 
taine, being thus master of the western half of France:^ 
ami we may add, what has hitherto been passed over, that he 
had in a .sense ootuiuered Ireland. As early as 1ID5 Henry tuo 
had sought pa[V'il sanctt{)n for an expedition against Ireland S? irSlSd 
(the Papacy eluinted dominion over all Islands), and Adrian 
IV, the only Eiiglishnum who ever was a Rope, is said to have 
granted him a lieenoe on condition that he would hold the 
country as a papal fief. Owing to the opposition of his mother, 
the Empre.ss Matihla, and to other dilHcultics, Henry aban- 
doned the project, and did not return to it till 1169, when an 
iinexjH'Cted opportunity presented itself. Ireland had never Divisions 
united, hut was still .split up among rival kings. One of beiand 
tlie.se, Dermot, King of Leinster, was driven from Ireland 
by RcKlertc O'Oonnor, who claimed kingship over the whole 
island. Dermot fled to England and sought aid from Henry 
H. Henry, too busy to undertake the task himself, allowed 
Dermot to get what help he could from the barons. These 
were ready enough for any adventure, and one of theni, 

Richard de Glare, sometimes called Strongbow, helped stronj- 
Dermot to rout his enemies, and by marrying Dermot's 

^ Thf nwrrmjff of hi* Qtoftvey, with Constance of Brittany brought this 
Uuchy intf* the Angevin powrr^ anil made Henry ir« dominions extend from 
the Somme to the ryreneei in a continuoui line. 
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Henry heiress succeeded to his kingdom oh Denuot’s death. 
the^Se Henry, somewhat alaimcd lest his vassals should become 
independent, crossed over to Ireland. A satisfactory number 
of Irish kings paid him homage, ami meant notliing by it. 
As a matter of fact his authority stretcited no farther than 
the Normans could conquer, namely, the district round 
Dublin -and Wexford, called the English ‘‘pale beyond 
that the Irish ruled and quarrelled as before, hut Henry 
had at any rate added a new title. He was Lorti of Indand. 

2. END OF IIKNRY’.S RKKJN 

For the rest of IIcnry’.s life, trouble (werfextk him. 'bhe 
Rebeuions great barons who had trembled before him lost their rt'spect 
^sonsS^dfor a king who had been wonsteU by the Chureh. Men 
bironslike Hugh of Chester, Hugh big«>il, and Robert Mow- 
bray were very ready to relK'l against a king whose life’s 
work had been spent in the effort to tam<? their powens. 
His children, too, plotted against him. l•A•en his wife de- 
serted him. Rebellion was .soon on foot both in Rnglimd 
France and oversca. The wScots crossed the horder. 'I'be King of 
France gave help to tlie rebels. From thus aecunuilation of 
Mangers Henry seemed sciircc likely to esca]>e, yet he luul 
stout friends, and the people of ICnglaml sfttod by him. 
They at least had no wish to sec the baron,s lift their heads 
again. Thus, by the aid of his militia the relwl Marls of 
Leicester and Norfolk were beaten in the buttle of h'orn- 
ham, and the peasantry took care that none of the fugitive.H 
dcfratrf King of Scots, William the Li<m, was 

surprised ^d made prisoner at Alnwick. I te was not allowed 
to go until he had, by the Treaty of Palaise (sec p. 101), 
paid homage to the King of England as his h tidal superior, 
and put in his hands the castles of Kdinburgh, Stilling, 
Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and Berwick (1174). Abroatl, Henry 
with his army , of mercenaries soon forced the French king 
to sue for peace. 
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Yot, even so, the old King had little rest. His sons quar- 
relled like young lions over the division of his inheritance. 

The eldest, Henry, till his death in 1183, plotted constantly plots oi 
with the kings of France against his father. Geoffrey pro- * 
voked his barons in Urittany to incessant quarrels till death 
too removed him. Richard took up his elder brother’s game, 
joined the King of France, actually led an army against his 
father, and forced him to make a degrading peace. The 
last blow was the discovery that his youngest, his favourite 
son, John, had joined the rebellion. Smitten with fever, the Death oi 
old King turned his face to the wall, murmuring “ Shame, 
shame on a conquered king ”, and so passed away. 

CIlAn’ER 14 

lU CHART) 1 — THE CRUSADES 

I. EirROl'B AND THE CRUSADES 

So powerful a sovereign as Henry II had not lacked 
.suitable marriages for his daughters. One married Henry Marruae 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony, another married the King ofotHeSy’s 
Castile. 'Ilms the family, sprung from the counts of the 
little province of Anjou, had gained a position in Europe 
not unlike that won in later days by the counts of an obscure 
Austrian territory of Hababurg. But there was another 
branch of the Angevins, which had acquired by marriage 
a title to the kingdom of Jerusalem; and to tlie story of 
the Crusades and of the part which the Angevin Richard 
Coiur dc Idon played in them we must now turn. {Note 19) 

In the year 630 Jerusalem, hitherto belonging to the 
Christian Empire of the East, had fallen into the hands of 
the Arabs, but the way to the holy places had not been shut (ws) 
by this conquest. Christian pilgrims had been allowed to 
come and go at all seasons. In the eleventh century, how- 
ever, a freslx horde of Eastern invaders swept over Syria. 
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These were the Scljuk Turks. Wlien they conquered 
Jerusalem in 1076 they began a policy of persecution. Chris- 
tians were robbed, insulted, sometimes murdered. A pilgrhn 
who visited the Holy Land did so at the risk of his life. 

Stories of Turkish bruUdity flowed wcstwartls and fell on 
ears open to catch them. It is easy to misunderstand and 
even to resent that policy of the Church, which aimed at 
setting it free from tlic control of kings, striving to exalt the 
Pope at their expense, but that is partly because we look at 
it from the modem standpoint of the natim. But in the 
eleventh century the idea of nationality was vague. 'I’liere 
were no “ nations ” as we know them. All European 
monarchs, instead of regarding themselves as separate heads 
of separate nations, thought of themselves as members of 
one great body — “ Christendom And Christendom had 
The pou^ badges of unity, its temporal hcatl the Kmperor, its spiritual 
ciirist^head the Pope — the twin champions of Christemiom. 
“ Behold here are Two Swords”: at times one sword was 

tllQ llluCid ^ ^ 

turned against the other, but against the infidel both could 
unite. As it was a matter touching the; faitli, the popes 
should take the lead. To do them justice they did not 
shrink from the task. And it was no light task to end the 
jarring wars of greed and selfishness at home, and send forth 
men of all races, to fight side by side for Cliristendom. 

There was another motive besides zeal for the faith on 
which the popes could rely: this was the spirit of sulven- 
c55i^J ture. To undertake a difficult and dangerous enterprise, to 
(1096-99) rescue the downtrodden, to go where blows fell thickest, 
even though the reward was but empty renown, was the 
duty of the knight, the spirit of what a later age called 
“ chivalry ”. And so when, at the Council of Clermont in 
Urban II preached the Crusade, he had no lack, 
urbSS?®* hearers, but doers, of the Word. Some in 

(1095) impetuous zeal even hurried off unarmed, a mere rabble, 
and perished by the way, but they were followed by a disci- 
plined force including the bravest knights in Christendom. 
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Jcniwsalcm was captured from the Turks in 1099, and Godfrey Jerusalem 
de Bouillon was chosen as its ruler. Unhappily, the mere (lolS) 
love of (ighting had mastered the Crusaders’ hearts. Even a 
good and vitUums knight like Godfrey, too pious to wear 
a crown of gold where once Christ had worn a crown of 
thorns, had no spirit of mercy. He, like the rest, regarded 
himself as an avenger. Without shrinking, he took his share 
in the hideous massacres, even of women and children, that 
followed the storming of Jerusalem. And this pitiless fury 
turned too against the Jews. Not merely in Palestine but 
in distant parts of Europe, tlicy were plundered and ill- 
treated by kings and barons. The result of this violence xte wns- 
reacled on the Christian kingdom in Palestine. Founded jemsa- 
on force, it could only be upheld by force. The Crusaders 
were no more than a garrison in a ho.stile country, whose 
power was maintained by their castles and their strong arms. 

For a time the Crusaders held their own. Godfrey died, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Baldwin : he by a second 
Baldwin. 'I’hen there was none left but a daughter of Bald- 
win I . Hhc was married to Fulk of Anjou, King Henry II 
of Ifnglamrs grandfather. Thus Fulk became king in 
Jerusalem, ami so set up the Angevin dynasty there. 

Years passed by. A second Crusade, led by Louis VII 
of h'rance. and the Ifntperor of the West, failed to enlarge 
or strengthen the Christian power in Palestine. And then 
the Moslems grew aggressive, nicir great leader, Saladin, 
capturetl stronghold after stronghold. At length Guy de saiadin 
Lusigttan, king in right of his marriage with the Angevin 
princess Sibylla, met Saladin in battle on the hills above 
Galilt'c. 'ronnented by a foe whom they could not strike, 
maddened by smoke from the brushwood which Saladin (iis?) 
had fired, parched with thirst in sight of water they could 
not reach, most of the Crusaders of the Latin kingdom of Fauomhe 
Jerusalem fought that day their last field. The Holy City 
surrendered soon after. Guy himself remamed a captive 
in Saladin’s hands. 
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The fall of Jerusalem had shocked all (Christendom. 
Straightway there was a call for atiother Crusade. Knj;lm\d 
Henry ir echoed to it, as did other countries. Hut to Henry U the 
Crusaders disaster came home with special force; it was the overthrow 
of his Angevin kinsmen. Accordingly Ilemy hims<'If had 
meant to take a vigorous part in the new Crusade. lie 
imposed a tax, the Saladin Tithe, to (lay the ex{)en.se.s of the 
Crusade. This tax is notable as the first in.stattec in Mnglund 
of a tax on personal property, i.c. goods or “ nioveahle.s ”, 
as distinct from “ real ” property, i.e. land. Ih'ath, however, 
cut short his plans, hut he left the ta.sk as a legacy to his son, 
^^ard Richard. Obedience to his father’s wishes had not so far 
(118^99) Richard’s strong point, yet to go on a Crusade was the 
^ very thing to which his adventurous spirit iiichned him. 

2. RICHARD I AND THE 'I'llIRD t’.RU.SADK 

The third Crusade, in which Richard played the chief 
’c?u?ide knowm of all. The character (»f Ricluu d him- 

( 1189 - 92 ) self sheds a lustre over it. Medieval and nualeru story- 
tellers have been attracted by his reckless valour, his personal 
strength, his amazing exploits in war. Nor was Richard 
alone: his antagonist, Saladin, is renowned for liis martial 
skill and courtesy, which drew from the Crusadeis a respect 
tlicy seldom gave to any inlldel. h'urther, the third 
Crusade was pre-eminent for the number of crowned heads 
who joined in it. The Emperor Freilerick Harharossa led 
a host across Asia Minor, losing his life in the enterprise. 
Philip Augustus, tlie Kirig of France, accompanied Richard. 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, led his forces to the Holy Land 
also. In every respect, both in persona and in numbers of 
the combatants, the Crusade was on the grand scale. 

Unluckily the motives of the leaders in no way corre- 
■ sponded to the magnificence of the enterprise. Richard, 
though an adtmrablc fighter, and no had tactician either, 
bad that imperious spirit which made iiim even more dan- 
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gcrous to his friends than to his foes. On his way to the Richard’s 
I-Joly Land he engaged in one quarrel in Sicily, and another — th?®*® 
in Cyprus, where he dethroned the king. As soon as he 
arrived he pressed on the siege of Acre, which had lasted siege ot 
two years, to a victorious end, but then plunged headlong (uny 
into quarrels. To decide who should be king of Jerusalem 
before Jenisalem was taken, was perhaps premature, and 
certainly difficult. The Angevin Queen Sibylla had died 
without children. I’hilip favoured one of his friends; 

Ilichiird hotly pressed llic claims of Sibylla’s husband, Guy 
de Lusignan. Incessant bickering went on between French 
and Itnglish, till Philip withdrew his men and went backphaipd 
to h'rance to plot at home with John against Richard. Then returns 
Richard led the Crusaders soutliwards winning a great 
battle against the Saracens at Arsouf, by means of the 
patient steadiness of his crosslx)W'mcn and an impetuous 
charge by his knights. Twice he came within twelve miles 
of Jerusalem, but never was strong enough to form the 
siege; at last he made a treaty with Saladin, securing for 
Christian pilgrims rights to visit Jerusalem unhindered, and saiadin 
retaining Joppa. It was not much to achieve at the expense 
of blood and treasure; the capture of Acre alone was said 
to have cost IKK) ,000 men. 

Richard was now to reap the harvest of his quarrels. One 
enemy had already gone home : it was indeed the news of Meto a's 
John’s intrigues with the French king which decided 
Richard that if he wished to retain the Crown of England, 
he could no longer battle in Palestine. But he had made a 
deadly foe of another Crusader. He had found Leopold 
of Austria’s banner set above his own. He had caused it 
to be flung down with ignominy. Leopold bided his time, 
and the chance for revenge came when, on his way home, 

Richard was shipwrecked on tlie coasts of the Adriatic, and, 
trying to cross Austria in disguise, fell a prisoner into Leo- 
pold’s hands. How Leopold sold him to the Emperor 
Henry VI, who also owed him a grudge for his conduct in 
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His Sicily, and how Henry held him csiptivc for four months 
ransom ^ ransom was paid and he was accepted as feutlal over- 
lord of England is too well known to need more words. 
The whole episode offers an instructive comment on the 
hopeless selfishness which imderlay the third C'rusade. 
The enterprise begun for the rescue of the Holy t'ity ended 
with the selling ol one Christian monarch by another.* 
With Richard’s difficulties after his return we have now 
Decline of no conccm. From Richard’s tlay English erusailing zeal 
“"“plrit dwindled. It is true that in 1210 Henry lll’.s brother led 
an expedition to Palestine, and got a favourabk* treaty from 
the Sultan, and Edward I while still prince, alter his over- 
throw of Simon dc Montfort, also took the Cross, ilistin- 
guished himself by capturing Nazareth, anil imleed nearly 
lost his life there by a stab from a poi-sonecl daggiT. Bnt 
none of these expeditions were comparable in scale to 
Richard’s. 

It remains to notice a few of the etlVcts of the CViusailes. 
Effects of They removed from England a mimher of the most turlni- 
cnisados lent and dangerous barons. Some of thest' never came 
home; those who did return had often sold niucii of their 
possessions in order to find the money to pay their expenses, 
and so found themselves weakened. Roliert of Normandy 
pledged his dukedom to his brother, and lost it ; Kichard 
himself jocularly declared, “ 1 would have sold Ixmdon 
itself, if I could have found a rich enough buyer ”, I le did 
sell all he could, including the right to the payment of 
homage by Scottish kings. What Henry had woit by the 
Treaty of Falaise, Richard sulfercd William the Eton 
to'tos buy back again. In this time of general sale many msitle 
freedom good bargains, and none better than townsmen. Hitherto 
towns had been mostly under the control of some lord, 
either the king or a baron, on whose domain the town stood j 
they were ruled by his sheriff or bailiff; they were liable to 
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pay his dues. Many of the towns took advantage of the 
Ciusadcs to buy charters, which relieved them of this 
control. Henceforth they were free, having their govern- 
ment in their own hands, able to impose and collect their 
own dues, and make their own rules for the conduct of trade. 

In this way the Crusades gave a great stimulus to the 
development of our towns. 

They encouraged trade also. The crusading armies 
opened new trade routes, or reopened old ones long blocked. New 
Men grew familiar with the more refined civilization of ronles 
the East, and on their return desired to have Eastern goods 
and Eastern luxuries in their Western homes. All this 
led to a new intercourse between East and West, which 
had results far more solid than the erratic exploits of 
the Crusaders. But this commercial piosperity affected 
England little. It centred round the Mediterranean ports, 
and England, in its northern isolation, lay in those days 
far from the world’s highway. 

The choice of Richard as a national hero-king is not a 
little curious. A hero of a sort he certainly was: he possessed character 
the strength of limb, the skill with his weapons, the reckless Richard i 
courage, which wore the chief glories of the knight errant, 
the ideal of that age. Jn addition, he was personally popular, 
lie was fond of songs and jest, being himself a fair musician 
and gifted with a ready wit, as may be seen from his reply 
to the Pope, who claimed as “ his son ” a bishop who had 
been taken prisoner while fighting in a battle. Richard sent 
the Pope the bishop’s coat of mail with the pointed inquiry, 

“ Know now whether this be thy son’s coat, or no ”. He 
was not haughty unless he was affronted, and though his 
temper was blazing hot, he forgave as readily as he flew 
into wrath, and these sudden pardons, these unlooked-for 
escapes from the lion’s jaws, were so unexpected as to win 
him a character for clemency. He was open and simple, 
and the ruler who never puzzles his subjects is generally 
liked. But with all these qualities he was essentially not 
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English; he had very little English blood in him; he took 
little interest in England, save that her men nuulo good 
fighters. He only spent ten months in Jhigland t)ul of the 
ten years which he reigned. When he came back from the 
Crusades he plunged into wars in France, and he met an 
appropriate death, being mortally wounded by an arrow 
from tlie Castle of Chaluz, whicli he was besieging in order 
to get from his vassal a treasure which had been discovered 
there. It is characteristic of him tiuit he forgave on his 
deathbed Bertrand de Gourdon, the man who tinal (he .shot, 
and equally characteristic of his time that one of his mer- 
cenary captains kept Bertrand in prison till Richaid liad 
passed away, and then ilayed him alive. 


ClIAFl’HK ir. 

JOHN 

I. CROWN AND NATION 

The long period covered by the reigns of Jtfhn and I lenry 
John and III posscsscs One strougly marked eharucter throughoiit. 
It was an age of bad government. John wtus <ippre8sive, 
Henry was feeble: both alike were unsatisfactory. In each 
case the barons interfered to set mutters right. 'I’lius in both 
reigns there was great progress made in the building up of 
our peculiar English Constitution in its must essential 
.features: (1) the right of the whole nation to settle its own 
affairs by means of a Representative Assembly ; and (2) the 
responsibility of the king’s ministers, not to the king, but 
parua- to Parliament. Putting the matter more shortly, the thir- 
teenth century is the age of ihe Making of Parliament. And 
it is further remarkable that Parliament, itself the product 
of the weakness of two kings, was coniirmed by the policy 
of a third king who was good and strong. Edward I might 
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have used his strength to destroy the infant Parliament; 
on the contrary, he fostered it. 

We have sjioken of Parliament as the product of the 
badness and weakness of two kings, and throughout we oppor- 
shall notice that, as a general rule, tlie Constitution develops Parua- 
most when the Crown is for any reason ineffective. A bad 
ruler provokes those elforts to restrain the absolute royal 
power which we call constitutional government, A weak 
luler gives the opportunity for them. And as the power 
of Pailiamcnt gjew at the cxjiensc of the royal authority, 
it is obvious that, as a rule, when one is vigorous the other 
will be languid, and vice versa. Exceptions will occur when 
a strong king encourages Parliament to be very courageous, 
or when both King and Parliament aie united in one policy, 
or when both alike are wealt because some other body in 
the state has the inasteiy over them. Put ordinarily Parlia- 
ment, in its early history, is only remarkable when it is 
striving to abridge the power of the Crown ; and its oppor- 
ttmity comes when the Crown is either misusing its power, 
or has temporarily lost it. 

h'rom the accession of Richard to the accession of Edward 
1 — a period of over eighty years — the Crown was, from weaknew 
one cause or another, less strong. Richard was mucli absent 
from England, and left his powers to men acting as regents ; 

John was vicious, and provoked a general rebellion; Henry 
I II was a boy only nine years old, and his reign began with 
a long minority, during which regents governed in his name. 

Even when he grew up he proved to be feeble and extrava- 
gant, and he trusted in favourites who misgoverned the 
realm so as to provoke a second rebellion much like that 
which John provoked. Thus these eighty years were un- 
usually favourable to the growth of any body tliat could 
control and reform the royal power; and each of the re- 
bellions — that of 1215 and that of 1264 — marks a very - 
important step in the growth of our Constitution, 

(f (las) « 
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2. KING JOHN AND 'niH LOSS OF FKHNnl 
I'OSSKSSIONS 

John has won hinuself an ill-nanu' in history. Yo( wc 
may note that there are two views of him. lie eirtainly 
brought great misfortunes on hiinsi li', hut .some have 
thought that he liacl tremendous dillietilties to taee and very 
powerful enemies against him. lie is .said In oiu' liLstorian 
to be “ the ablest of tlie Angevins In any event his reign 
is of the greatest importance, for his misfortunes turned to 
the profit of the country. 

John being the youngest of Henry Il's sons, was at first 
John portionless: hence his name “ Lackland ”, a title which 
became more appropriate when his folly lo.'.t th(' luiglish 
Character possessions in Normandy. His fatlu'r, who gate him a love 
of John did not in the least deserve, tjuarrellcd with his other 
sons in the effort to find dominions to gi\e him. He wa.'t 
sent to Ireland that he might conciliate lh<‘ Irish trihuttuy 
kings, but he only insulted them hy his rude hchaiitiur. He 
plotted with the King of hVatice against his lathci, aiul hy 
his treachery brought his grey litiirs in sorrow to the grave. 
Richard knew what manner of brother he wa.s leaving 
behind him. He tried to hind John by gratitude, giving him 
the lordship of Ireland, and making liim swear not to visit 
England for three years. John had as little respect for 
His gratitude as he had for an oath. Richard bail hardly been 
treadle^ gone a year when John came back into ICngland, t|uarrelled 
“ " with the justiciar, Ixmgchamp, and began to rule tike a king 
over the vast estates he had obtainetl liy his marriage with 
the heiress of Gloucester. 'Fhe ncw.s of his brother’s captivity 
AUtance tempted him further. lie actctl as if KiehanI wen* dead and 
Philip himself monarch: he did homage for Normandy to IMiilip, 
uaustus Richard’s officers and gathering a party roiim! him- 

^ He was also the favourite child of his father aiul of hiti tiKttItrr, IshMUor of 
Aquitaine. This may perhaps he an imlication that there tiitnc to said h»r 
John than historma usually allow, for both Henry and u<rrn option- 

ally shrewd and able people. 
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self to Hupport Iiini ci'cii should Richaid return. When 
Rk'hard wa.s at last ran.soinctl he would have had justice on 
his .side had he put John to dealli as a traitor; but he despised 
the slijipery prince too much to fear him. John, by a show of 
submissitm, made his peace; he was clever enough to appre- 
ciate tlie value f»f the advice in which Philip Augu.stus told 
him that hi.s brother was once moie at liberty — “ The devil 
is unchained: take care of yourself”. Richard gave him 
back none of his estates, so that for the rest of the reign he 
was powerless. 

With his brotlua-’s .sudden death in lUh), however, came 
John’s opportunity, lie had very little difficulty in sue- jota 
ceeding to all Richard’s wide dominions. Normandy, ung®** 
Maine, and ;\i»jou, all acknowledged him as king. His 
motiu'r Ivleanor secui-ed Poitou and (luienne for him, while 
the, chief barotiH in ICnglaml, with the Archbishop and the 
Justiciar at tlu-ir head, rleelared him to be rightful king in 
England. It is not surprising that the hereditary claiims of Princo 
his iH'phew Arthur of HrilUmy were set aside, for, untrust- 
worthy as John had proved himself, he was a man, and 
Arthur wa.s a hoy unsuitetl to be a king. Moreover, Arthur’s 
father, (JetiHVey, bail been the most unjiopular of all Henry 
II’s sons, and the choice of John as the elder male relation 
of the dead king was otily I'ollowing precedent. 

It is important to di.Htingui.sh in John’s reign the suc- 
cessive steps hy which he maiuiged to lose the support of 
all branches of his subjects: first, how he Io.st his domains 
in France; .second, how he affronted the Church; third, 
how hy oppre.ssive government at home he irritated the 
barotus atul the people. 

Having an enemy in France, Arthur of Brittany, it was 
clearly John’s policy to keep friendly with Philip Augustus, Quarrel 
King of France, lest that monarch should take up Arthur’s Sag of 
cause. I’his would not have been easy in any case. Philip *''‘*“®* 
was sure to seek a pretext for war, but John made peace 
impossible. Ilis weak point lay in Aquitaine, where his 
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mother’s inlluencc alone had W{tn over the great lo 
John’s headstrong temper soon lost what his mother 
Ills won. He divorced his uile .\\ice (ti ( ilouei-ster, and t 
divorce c^riied (,jf Isabella of Angt>nleme t(» be his wife in spin 
the threats of the Clmrch, As the (Jiotieester family 
the most inlhiential in the Itiigllsh baionage, and 
affianced husband of IsuIhIIu was the fount of La Man 
Jolm’s greatest vassal in Atpiitaiiie, John’s act was a mas 
stroke of folly. At one blow he made deailly enemie! 
home and abroad. Philip readily took up the eompla 
He summoned John as his vas.sal. Joint refused to co 
Philip Thereupon Philip declared war, and jiiinetl with 
*“'Nor? of Brittany in invading Nomaiufy. La Maiehe and Art 
“““‘’’'hurried to besiege the cjistle ot .Min'beau, where Jol 
mother, Eleanor, held out. Roused fi>r once to vigour, J( 
Murder surprised the rebels and euptureil Aitliur. lie eould 
^ ‘oi resist the temptation of murdering him, whieli was as ■ 
wise as it was cruel, for Arthur it prisoner wotild havt' h 
a most valuable hostage, whereas his muiih-r oidy g 
Jolm’s enemies a fresh weapon. Still, had John slwwvii i 
energy, he might have .saved Normamly, litr Rielaird I 
cwSoau Seine a magnilicent castle CluUeati (uiiltui 

GamSrd — strong enough to delay ami tlefy an invadiT till h 
’ might be gathered in England. For a \<-ar fhateun (Jaill, 
held out, but John let it fall hy .stmv.ition with haicll> s 
effort to relieve it. Anti with it fell the English power 
E?4?tah Tomiini', Maiw, Anjutt, ami the no 

]J 08809 » of Agtittaine all came into Philip’s hand.s. Bordeaux and 
“prencS south of (ruiemic still remained in linglmh hamls; I 

Channel Islands was left of the nt 
nificent heritage which Henry II had hutjtled ihnvn. 
taJSdS This was a disaster for John Lacklaml, but not peril! 
lettfor his English subjects. Hitherto England tuid been ov 
burdened by the importance of the h'reneh dominions. 'I 
loss of Normandy proved England’s gsun, in thiit it brouj 
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a unity which was new. Hitherto kings and barons alike had Growth o. 
been half French, half English, with estates and interests on Xa 
both sides of the Channel. Henceforward they were to be 
English only. And a king who neglected his duty at home 
could no longer take refuge in his French dominions till the 
storm had blown over. (Note tiO.) 

3. QUARREL WITH THE CHURCH 

nic result of conllning John’s enterprises to England was 
the speedy concentration of the hatred of all classes upon ouarrei 
him. In 1205 Hubei l Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, ffiS® 
died. He had been appointed in 1193 by Richard, with 
whom he had been in the Holy Land and who had made 
him a commissioner for the collection of the King’s ransom. 

Hubert was an olllcial ratlicr than a churchman; he had 
discharged the duties of justiciar and chancellor with some 
credit; he h.id acted as u chuck upon John. The right of Election 
electing a successor belonged to the monks of Canterbury, Arca- 
but under Henry I’s agreement the election should take cante? 
place in the king’s court. However, at tlic time, the monks 
were 1 laving a dispute with the bishops of the province of 
Canterbury, who claimed a right to take part in the election, 
and, thinking to got quit of interference by both bishops 
and King, they met secretly and chose Reginald tlieir Sub- 
Prior, sending him off to Rome with a party of monks to 
get his election coniirnied by tlic Pope. Reginald was too 
vain to hold his tongue; the secret reached the ears of the 
King, who, in high wrath, compelled the monks to make a 
second election of John dc Grey, Bishop of Norwich, and jonn 
sent off another embassy to Rome. The Pope, Innocent III , de*Grey 
one of the most capable and masterful men who ever held 
the office, received both embassies and disapproved of both 
candidates, 'Phe Sub-Prior was a nobody; John de Grey 
was a friend of the King’s, a better soldier than he was a 
bishop. One had been elected secretly, the other by dint 
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of threats. Innocent always clainuHl the- lif'ht i>f super- 
vising the election of bishops— aiul he wa.s ivot slow in 
Pope acting. lie annulled both electioius ami persuaded the 
eilSioM monks who were in the embassy to ehoo.so his own eamii- 
date. His action may have been li if >b-l landed ; be oeitainly 
forced his candidate on the monks every whit as imieli as 
John had forced do CJ-rey; but about the wisdom of his 
Stephen choice thcrc could be only one opinion, for he ehose a tlis- 
tinguished English C'ardinal, Sttfiir/i LautiUm. 

Then began a violent .struggle. John refused to allow 
TheLangton to set foot in England. Innocent reiilieti with an 
Interdict whicli suspended services, eloseil the ehuvelies, 

and stopped the bells; marriages conUl not be eelebrateii 
inside the churches; even the dead went unblessed to their 
graves in unconsecrated ground. All the hisliops, .save John 
de Grey of Norwich aiul Peter des Roches of Wineliester, 
John stood by the Pope, and the clergy followetl, John turned 
rotmiatcs^^ the clergy, driving some oversea and etmtiseating their 
revenues, and outlawing all. Imiocent retorletl with an 
Excom- excommunication which touchetl the f'otlless John hut 
“tioa of little. Indeed, ho was doing well; he was growing tieh on 
John funds, and with them taking soKIieis into his pay 

Pope in order to settle old score.s with the Welsh and Heots. At 
help “last Innocent threatened to depose him, and even invited 
™“®the King of Erance to drive him oil' the tlirone. 

This once more revealed the weakne.ss of Ji'hti’s po.siti(m. 
Had he been supremo over the clergy, interdict atid ex- 
communication would have troubled him no more than 
they troubled Henry VIIT. Had he been supported by his 
people at home, he could have defied the Pajuil ally, Philip of 
France, with greater confidence. Hut he was not si-etire; on 
the contrary, he had many encmie.s; he knew it well enough, 
for he had made them for himself hy his gra.sjung luxation 
and his vicious life. Innocent’s threat cowed him, and he 
® riSo of Submission was not made easy for him. He hai! 

John to swear fealty to the Pope, to pay a yearly tribute of lOOt) 
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marks, and to accejn lingland as a papal fief. These terms, England 
seemingly degtadmg to modern minds but probably not 
considered very di-sgraceful at the time, were accepted by 
John, and may even in part have been suggested by him. 

Hull there were other kingdoms, such as Sicily and Aragon, 
whose kings were held in similar vassalage to the Pope 
without sutlering much inconvenience, is no excuse for 
John. 1 le opened .still wider the door which let in Papal 
taxation and inteilerence. 

Meantinui, having made liis peace with the Pope, he 
might have expected to be free from Philip. Indeed, the 
Pope ordered 1 hilip to desist from his enterprise. But it 
was easier to stir hatreil than to allay it. John wished to John 
follow uj) a succi'ssful raid on the French fleet at Damme 
by an invasion of h'rance, but his barons would not follow. 

Foiled here, he prepared a great league against Philip. He uague 
enlistt'd the Fmperor Otto and the Count of Flanders. He Pi3iip‘ 
himsidf w<'nt to stir up Poitou, leaving an Fnglish force 
under the Itarl of Salisbury to aid the allies. The plan was 
well laid. John's raid was to draw Philip into the west 
aiul h-ave Paris open on the north-east to a blow from 
the Cennan allies; hut, as in all such complex schemes, 
accurate co-oiieralion was necessary to success. John was 
for once in a way too punctual— -so prompt that Philip 
was able to dispose of him and return to die eastern part 
of his kingdom while the emperor dawdled over the mar- 
riage festivities of his daughter. At length the armies John ana 
stumbled on each other at Bouvines (12U), and a hard- aSeSed 
fought action, in which the P'rench levies on foot did their Bouvines 
part bravely side by side with the horsemen, ended in the 
complete overthrow of the allies. Salisbury and the Count 
of P’landers remained prisoners in Philip’s hands, and John 
was driven to retire to Fngland, his last hopes of recovering 
a Ckmtinental power, and so getting relief from his English 
troubles, at an end. 
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4. ma<;na {’Arta 

For indeed troubles had gatliered fast, ^’h<' party of the 
Trouble barons had closed its ranks; it Iratl been joined by the 
*“ i?nd townsmen; it had found a policy and a h'ader. The policy 
was to compel the Kinj? to acknow ledsc Ibnnally the rights 
of his subjects and to amend their grievances, 'riie leader 
was Stephen Langton, and the steps in which be guided his 
Church party arc memorable. In 12111 there met at St. A Hums an 
barons assembly, including not only barons, but also the reeves 
“”**®and four villeins from each royal manor, in which the 
grievances of the realm were discussed. i\ few weeks later 
Langton read to the barons at Ht. Paul's the t'li.uler of 
Liberties granted by Henry I, and it was agreed that a 
similar charter should be imposed on John. When John 
returned to England after the battle of Ihmvines, he did his 
best to strengthen himself against the barons. lie importeil 
mercenaries, implored the help of the Pope, ami even took 
the Crusader’s vow in order that anyuiic attackiiig him 
Majjna might comc under the ban of the C'lmrch. Hut the l^arons 
(1315) were too strong for him; even his own friends deserted 
him; and at Runnymede, on Ihth Jmx', 1210, he reluctantly 
sealed the Great Charter. (Note 2/.) 

Of the sixly-lhrec clauses, four the twelfth, the four- 
BuatitS® the thirty-ninth, and the fortieth have been of 

‘ ’“uonai lasting importance in the story of our (kmstitution. 'Phe 

* “ *** twelfth provides that no scutage or aid, saving only the three 

regular feudal aids,'*' shall be imposed, save by the " common 

• Com- council of the realm ” and the fourteenth lays down that 
luacu " this “ council ” is to consist of an assejubly to which arch- 
bishops, bishops, carls, and greater barons were to be sum- 
moned, each by a separate writ, and other tenauts-in-chief 
by a writ directed to the sheriff of the county, 'riiese two 
clauses, which, to begin with, only restricted the king from 

J To Wght the king’i son, to m»ny !u» dsugliiot, or to nmwim hii. iifrmtn. 

. In the Toiisue of the Charter in 1817 it wa» provided that icutiKO ehould be 
levied M it WM under Henry II. 
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imposing one kind of tax upon one class of persons — namely, control oi 
lenauls-in-chicf — have been used as the foundation of the^“““°“ 
great principle that the king cannot levy any tax without the 
consent of Parliament. Further, the ihtrty-ninih and fortieth 
clauses, which run: “ No free man shall be taken or im- justice 
prisoned, or dispossessed, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any 
way destroyed; nor will we go upon him, nor will we send 
upon him, unless by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by 
the law of the land ”, and “ 'I’o none will we sell, to none 
will we deny or delay, right or justice ”, have been enlarged 
and widened to provide for the liberty of the subject, the 
right of trial by jtiry, etpiality of all before the law, and the Trial by 
supremacy of the law over kings, lords, and commons alike. 

Over and over again these clauses have been invoked against 
tlie Crown. 'Phis was cs[iecially the case in the struggle 
between King and Parliament in the seventeentli century. 

For when the b'ivc Knights were imprisoned by King 
Charles for refusing to contribute to a forced loan, and again, 
when John Hampden would not pay ship money, it was to 
the (rreat Charter that they appealed. 

Yet though these clauses, which later ages interpreted as 
laying down wide principles restraining the powers of all ^ 

kings, have emerged in the course of time as being the most 
valuable provisions in the Charter, and the rest have sunk 
into obscurity as the circumstances which called for them 
pas.sed away, it must not be forgotten that what we are now 
apt to leave on one side was in its day the most important. 

In the main the (yreat Charter was a bond between a feudal Fewi^ a 
king and feudal barons; it runs on feudal lines. ■ The four 
great clauses are, we have seen, mainly feudal. Fourteen 
clauses lay down feudal obligations about wardships, mar- 
riages, escheats, and services ; nine restrain the Crown from 
exacting money by the abuse of privileges, such as the 
right of purveyance, or by the increasing of established 
duties; fourteen are concerned with the better regulation 
of the king’s courts ; add to these the thirteen clauses which 
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applied only to the need of biiulinf^ John lor (he time, and 
The we have three-quarters of the whole, llul llie reiuainder 
includes stipulations that the Church should he free and 
Towns have all its rights, that London and other towns should 
enjoy their privileges, that nierelnints shoulil e(une and go 
freely into the kingdom, and that the villein should not he 
deprived by fines of the implements hy which he made his 
living. Though Magna Carta, being drawn up mainly by 
the barons, naturally hears most on what concerned them, 
it must not he descrihed as entirely a cla.ss mea.stiie, for it 
was carefully laid down that rights which the tendal ttaiants- 
m-chief won from the king were also to hold good for the 
intermediate tenant against his superior. 

Thus in the main there w~as little in the Charter ittlended 
to be new, since it aimed at restoring eusloms which John 
had broken. In reality it became one of (he great starting- 
points of our national liberties. 

The Charter was sealed; the ne.xt thing was to get it 
The observed. John gave his promise, hecau.se at tfie time there 
nothing else for him to do; he gave it the more readily, 
““'because from the first he had not the .slightest intention of 
keeping it. When ho Icsirnt of the twent\-five harons who 
were to enforce it on him, he cried out furiously, "'I'liey have 
given me twenty-five over-kings I le east ahotit for ineans 
to break his word. He gathered a party of harons, hiied more 
mercenaries, and made ready for war. 'I’lii' Pope, as over- 
lord of England, annulled the Charter and l«rha<le its oh- 
servance, under penalty of exconmumication. 'I’lu* King’s 
enemies turned for help to France. 'I’hey even offereil the 
crown to Louis, son of Philip Auguatiis. Louis landed 
^ French force. For nearly a year civil war raged up 
(1216) and down England, till John fell suddenly ill and dial at 
Newark. His opportune deiilh was the only good gift he 
ever bestowed on his country. Even his ahiHties were always 
turned to evil ends. No man was a greater nuustcr in the 
art of misusing his talents. 
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RULEUS OF ENGLAND 

William I (1066-1087) 

WiiLiAM II (1087-1100) 

Henry I (1100-1136) 

Stewien (1136-1164) 

Henry II (1161-1189) 

Richarij I (1189-1199) 

John (1199-1210) 

RULTCRH OF SCOTLAND 

Mat^oolm III (Canmohe) (1067—1093) 
Donai.i) Bane (1093-1094) 

DirNCAN H (1094) 

Donald Bane (109-1-1097) 

Eihjau (1097-1107) 

Alexander I (1107-1124) 

David I (112-1-1163) 

Malcolm IV (1163-1165) 

William the Lion (1166-1214) 

Alexander II (121-1-1249) 

IMPORTANT FORKIC'rN RULERS 

Popes: CJrkgory VII (“Hildebrand”) (1073-1086) 
Innocent III (1108-1210) 

Emperors: Henry IV (1066 no6) 

Henry V (1106-1126) 

Frederick I (“ Barbarossa ”) (1162-1190) 
Frederick II (1216-1260) 

France: Philip II (1180-1223) 
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Note 0. — ENGI-AND AND 'FUK NOUMAN CONQnKSU" 

1 William sticceecU‘d m inv<uimg Kn^laiul Ixurntiso Il.irolil was away 
fi^»litjng in tlic noiih; alter Hastings the ICugltsh tlul tn)t unite 
against him; and the Witaii oHeunl lutu tlu' rtown. William’s 
method of waifaie was luoie up to thito than thos<* ot tho ICiighsh, 
and his horsemen could rule clown the KnjtlisU aichers* 

2. Ho established his powei , 

(а) By confiscating the lands of those who fought against him. 

(б) By suppressing the risings against him oiu^ by one as tlu'y 
occurred, for the English never took uiute<l lu tion. 

(c) By developing tho h'eudtd Systrm, 

(d) By using tho ICnglish against his own ndu'llunis haions. 

Note 10. — THIS PKHDAL SYSTEM IN KNCJbANl) 

1. William developed what ha<l alreaily existed. Hi' ieg,uhu i/.etl land 
tenure and based it on imUtaiy .servu i'. 

2. He stxcngthcned the power of the Grown by SuludHuy 

(108G), and by scatteung the estates of tlu' l>iuous. 

3* The manorial system was developed. 

Cultivation of land tiiuler the zuanoiial system wa'» timh'i* the 
** open field system; thi' lord owneil the domain; t?u' t^'iiane. lu'ld 
their land m return tor pei forming siTviei'. People on (he manor 
included freemen and villcms. Manonal courts ailmintsli'icd 
Tho Conquest depressed some of tho peasants into lovvei grad<’N» hut 
the manor had existed beloie the (‘oiujuest* as Ponft\**Utiy Ihhflt .shows. 

Note tl. — RAmd.E PbAMHAUH 

Ho was one of tho great olheials -the Justieinr, who n'presenied 
the King when ho was absent from the kiugilom. He e\at leil money 
from the barons, taking for the King *in protds fiom ininoi.s* e.states 
and heiresses' maniuges. Kept lOvomujvH i>f vueant hishoprits for tlut 
Crown Hated by all, and his exactions led the' great barons tt» revolt. 
William defeated the rebels. Flamlmrd was imprisoned wheu Hemy I 
came to tho throne, but later was pardoned. 

Note 12, — POLICY OF HKNUY I (UOO 11.%) TOWARDS THU 
BARONS AND TUB ICNOLIHH 

1. The Barons. 

(a) Suppressed ovcr-poworful barons (Robert of Hc'Hfimo). 

(b) Checked the powers of the baron.s' manorial courts. 

(c) Sent round justices in eyre (l.c. travelling) to lake the King's 
justice to all parts of tho country, 

(d) Sent barons of the exchequer also lound tho country to 
administer taxation. 

(^) Developed the King^s Council to help in advising the King. 
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2, The English. 

{a) llonty married the heiress of the old line of English kings 
(Matilda). 

(6) lie impiisoned William EuXus* oppressive Justiciar and promised 
lefoims 

ic) I lo issued a Charter of Liberties swc«aimg to keep all the ancient 
laws of the linglish. This proved a model for later charters 

(fi) He did all he coidd to win over the native English and use 
them as a counteiwcigJii to the Norman barons. 


NoTf 13 —THE CnURCn UNDER THE NORMANS 

1. William 1. William refused to do homage to the Pope for England, 
and I ('fused to allow I’apal deciceb to be enforced without his per- 
nijssion. He constiamecl the Chuich to have its own couits to try 
all ** clerks *\ 

Laulnnir. made Aiehlushop of Cantor bury by William, who " in- 
vi'sit'd Ins own bishops, hanfianc earned out reforms m the 
('hurch, o])pos(ul tljc manuiges of the clcigy, and was a groat 
orgauizcT. 

2. William II. Under JHtmhayd*s influence kept sees vacant, and 
afit'r I-anfraiur's death no archbishop was chosen for four years. 
Tluui ill 109Ii Anselm was made archbishop. He was a saint and a 
scholai and was ('ompedh'd against his will to accept the oiflee. He 
tru'd to clu'ck I'iufus’ evil ways, and was forced to leave the country. 

3. Henry I. Henry rec'allc'd Anselm, but quarrelled with him because 
Anselm refused to iccognizo the investiture of bishops ** by the 
king, yuant'l wius iH'tva't'U Church and State, and was temporarily 
s<‘ttlecl by the Compromise of Bee (J U)7). The bishops were to be 
chosc'ii by the cathedral chapters (of clcigy), and abbots by their 
inoukH. All were to rcciuvo investiture fioin the Churcdi, but to do 
homage for their lands to the King. 

Noth 14. — IMPORTANCE OF STEPHEN’S REIGN 

The disorders of the reign were due to a disputed succession^ and to a 
weak king. 'Jlicy show feudalism at its worst. The power of the barons 
led to complete anarchy. The Church was alienated and turned against 
the King, The need for icform became so clear that the ground was 
prepareci for the rule of a strong king. 

Noth 16. — SC0TX.AND’R RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMAN KINGS 

Early liistory of Scotland shows the uniting of the various kingdoms 
(844-1034). 
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Malcolm Canmore mniiic'tl Maigaiot of niul sh<* hulurenl (ho 

Scottish Chuich to coiiioiiu to Koni.iu usa^’OwS. Stron;; iatlm^noo 

in Scotland 

1, (1124-5:1) alli<‘cl with H<‘iuvl HnrMnd, H<‘iu v h.ul mairunl 

David's sister, Matilda. On Ihaity's do.ith, David ti»oU the ■i>arl 
of Henry's claiight<‘r, the ICnipK'ss M.ukI, and invMthvl ICnpland. 
Defeated by ICn^^lish at llie lui/tic <>/ the S/undini (IKIS) but was 
given the norlluiui eountu's to nulun^ him ti» inalvo ptNu (' 

'J Henry 1 1 wished to tegain tlusi* tliMuetn, m> att.uKed and eaptured 
Wtiliam the Lion (in>r> 12M) at Alnwiek, Hv t teatv of tuitmae 
(1174) William di<l homage lor Siothind to ih<' I\ni*,ii^*h Km*;. 

3. Richard I sold this right to homage \\wk to \\ dhatu the Lion, in 
return for money for the Cuisade (llHh), 

Notk 10. — IIHNUY a AN!) TUK ANCJKVIN KMIdUK 

ITeni'y tl (1154-81)) was the. fouruUs ol an h‘m|UH, with g,ieat t(Tri 
tones in h''iance‘ Ho was King ol hni*hiiui\ ovetloid <‘f SiOti^md] au<l 
he conquered Ireland b'lom has latlu^r, <ie<»lh<\v <>i Anjun, In* iidu*riU*d 
^njou, Maine, and 7'otat{n{e He* liad 4ilso mluuited tin* l)iahy of 
Normandy which his nu^lher, had iIiuiuhI, but which his 

fathei had been obhgisl to <*om|u<*i f<u him. lie man ad hdoanor of 
Aqiutame, andihiough luu aeeptired ^Iquttaine (wlneU imdtuled ttin^iony) 
ixnd PoUou, Toulome, Saintonf^e, and lAmoithin, In suldtlien, om* (if Ids 
sons married the heiress of Jlrittany. 

Noth 17. — now IIKNHY 11 UKSTORHI) OHDKH IN KNcd.ANl) 

1. Took hack all Ciowu lauds which had bt*en gr.inlisl away !\v Stephen, 

2. 3?ullcd down tho castles wlmh the barons had loitUieth 

3 Expelled the mercenary s<»Jdh‘is hiought in dining tiu' <*ivil war. 

He then set to woik to inlioihuv vaiiou.s refornus*, 

1. Ho bmit up an army by developing i,cutaf\e, a tax on each " Knight '.s 
fee", and paying a ponnammt for(*e, wid(*h was thc^ King’s iirmy, 
and not a feudal host. He also revived the Saxon fvrd, t»r mdional 
mihtia, and armed them under the Ahnize of A rma, 

2. Ho developed the system of justices in eyre to tUo local tottrls, to 
administer royal justice. 

3. By the Assize of Ctarmidon (115(1) the justices were to uk<* jurit^s to 
" present " criminals for jusiite. 

Hemy forbade trial by battle, and sidistiluttHl tlu' use of a jury 
in civil cases That is, in disjmles ov<h' land a jury might be* <‘tnpl(*yt*d 
to state what tho facts of the case wore (The (Jraiid AH.si/aj )4 He 
also laid down tho use of z^juty in cHminal cjises (Assixt's of Clarendon 
and Northampton). 
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In his Possossoty ” AswSizcs, certain civil eases called up fjom 
iho Inccil coin Ls to the King's C'entral Coint, by getting the King's 
will l'hesi‘ iloaK with tin* “ iiobsession of land. 

'Phis use of jiinos, i c nion swoin in to say what they knew, made 
the ICnglish fatinliar with tlio idea of representation m local govern- 
ment 'riio jiu y was also nsed in the Assixe of Arms to say what arms 
each fieeman conUl atloul, and later in the assessing of the taxes to 
laise the laiisoin ol Ku'baid I. Thus the English were accustomed 
to ('hoose K'pn'senialives to lulfil all sorts of duties laid on the 
connnumty by tlio King, and laiei the piinciple was developed into 
choosing I ejnivsc'i datives to act for the nation. 


Noth 18 . — UHlNRY II ANT) THE CtTURCH 

Quarrel with the Church had formerly been over lay investiture, 
now it turned on I he s] uncial couits to ti y clerics Bechet led the Church's 
opposition to the King. 

I, Ini HM the' ConstitutiouH of Clarendon weic drawn up at the King's 
onlers. Tlu'y laid down* 

(rt) That the coinpiouuse over investitmes should continue. 

(/>) Thai eltuUs who ha<l hee.n tiied in the ecclesiastical courts, and 
found guilty, should then bo degiaded lioin then orders and 
handed over to -the. King's cennts loi pumsluuout 

Keasoii for tin' King's action lay in the lact that the term '' dorks " 
int hull'd all sods of men m " nunoi oideis " — clerks in the King's 
Chancery, vergeia, and luNulles, etc. All those, if iiicd only in the 
ecch'siastical courts, would leally escape punishment for ciimcs 
Ki'UHons for Iiecket's op])osdiou wore that the C'huxch held a 
" cleric was punished by ilegradation lioin orders, and if handed 
over to King's ('out is, would be punished twice Becket wished to 
mauituin tlu‘ si'paiation of “ clcucs " from other ranks. Becket 
refusi'd to seal the C'oiistitutioTivS. 

2 lliuiry acdtsrd Bvrhet oj maladminntration of funds, and Becket 
appealed to Home and lied the eouniiy. The other bishops supported 
Henry. 

3. Dining six years Bechet loinauiod abroad In 1170 a truce was 
* made, and Jiecket prepiued to return. But Henry, who wished to 

mak(' certriin there was no disputed succession at his death, had his 
eldest son crowned as King T'bo coronation was performed by the 
Archbishop of Yoi k, and the Bishop of London Becket, who claimed 
ho alone should pcTfornx the act, on his retuin excommunicated these 
two. Henry's lagc led to the murder of Becket (1170). 

4. BesiUi of HeckrVs death. Ho was hailed as a martyr. Henry had to 
give ■way» and give up his claim to try criminous clerks in the King's 
court. " Ikmefit of clergy continued. 
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NOTI 11). — True CRITHADKS 

Jerusalem had been takoa by tlio Aiahs iii 035, htit they (li<l not 

interfere with the Chiistiaii pilginns 

1 In 1070 the Tuiks 1<x>k Jenis.ilem, and bef’.ui to p<ns<M'uto the 
Christians. In 1005 J\)pe lltban JI pieaeli<Ml Uu‘ IiinI ('7 usadr, a 
wai for the restoiatkm of Jt^uisalein to the ('hnstians 'riu* <^ouuliie.s 
of Europe all joined in tins wai, and K'obeit ol Nonuaudy 
Jciusalcm was captuied honi the Tiiiks, and a Latin Km/*tloui '' 
set up. Eiist ('riisade lasted 1000 00 

2. A second Cruiadc (1147), in Stephen's was un<lert«d«'n by 

France and the litnpeior to sUenf.then the Kin/:<luin ot Jeius.ilein, 
but it did vciy little. 

3, In 1187, Saladin, the gieai Moslem leaih'r, took J<‘rusaleiu and 

most of the Ciusndtns* towns. A thiid was ]>n‘a( bed to 

restore Jerusalem. Tlie ICinpeior set out, ami tlie Kinjt of bhaiue 
and Richard 1 of Ragland 

The Ciusadtus (pianelled amongst t heins(*Iv<‘S, *ind quan*<41(\l 
with the leadets of eonutries thiougU whudi they passetl. 

Itichard was victorious, hut eoidd not iet<iki‘ Jeru.vdein. Keturn- 
ing home he was sbipwreeked and made a taplivt' hy the Duke td 
Austiia, IJo had to pay a vast lansoin, ami <lo hoinaKi* for Fnglami 
to the ICmjicror. 

Effect on E^iglund. Many of tlu‘ iurhuletd barontt killed iui Ciu.sado; 
Richard sold honniKe of Scot kind bink to its King, trsub* stuuukd<Hl 
by contiacts with loreign countries; Huluird's ms‘d ior tuouey made 
him sell charters to many towns. 


Note 20.— TOHN AND THK t.OSS OF TIIIC roWEK OF TIIK 

CROWN 

1. Loss of tlie Anftevin empire. 

Philip Augustus of Fiance bad; 

(a) Suppoitod Henry U's sons in rebelling against him, 

(b) Quairclled with Richaid 1 in the 'I'hird CkusatUr, 

(c) Sujiportcd Prince Arthur against John. 

Ho attacked Normandy, took (^hdteau (hvillard (1204); <lefeaied 
John's armies and captured Normandy for h'ninets as wtdl as 
Touraino, Maine, Anjou, with part <>f Attuitaine (1204). 

He then joined with the Pope in an atiack on iCnglaml, and led 
a Crusade against John. John made an alliance witli the Kmpt^ror 
Otto, and with Flanders, and counter-attac kt»d Philip in hlamler.s, 
but the allied troops were defeated by the Fiench at Hunvincs (1214). 

A French army under l^rincc LouIh then invadetl Kngland, and 
was only driven out after a year's lighting, and after the death of 
John. 
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2 John’s quarrel with the Church, 

(a) John quarrelled with his own cleigy, and with the Pope, over 
the appointment of a new Archbishop of Canterbury. Pope 
Innocent IIT set aside the candidates and appointed Stephen 
Laugton (1205) 

(i) John refused to allow him to enter England, and the Pope 
placed England under an interdict (1208). 

(c) This not pioving efficacious, the Pope preached a “crusade’' 
and the Ficnch invaded England As the barons did not support 
John, he came to terms with the Pope, and agreed to hold England 
as a papal fief (1213) 

3. John’s quarrel with the barons, 

(«) The barons alienated by John’s failures in France. 

(b) Further opposition roused by his attitude towards the Church. 

{c.) 1 Aarons icfused to light for him in Flanders 

(d) Stephen Ijangtoii joined with the barons, and they demanded 
redress of the nation's grievances 

(e) Magna Caita granted by John (1215). 


NoiP 21. — MAGNA CARTA (1215) 

1. TTas always been appealed to by the English as the foundation of 
ihoji hbeitic's Actually it was laigcly a document meant to redress 
feudal griovan<'os, but latci gcmciatxons were able to interpret some 
of it.s claus(5.s m a very wide sense 

It was founded on the earlier charters (notably that of Henry I), 
whu'b insisted that the King must observe the laws and customs of 
ICiigland 

2. The principal clauses which later proved so important were inter- 
preted by the men who struggled against the Ciown in a different 
sense from the oiiginal Thus 

c 12 and c 14 said, “ No scutage or aid shall be imposed on our 
Kmg<loni except with the consent of Common Council of our King- 
dom “ And for the obtaining the Common Council we will cause 
to be summoned the aichbishops, bishops, earls, and greater barons 
by letters under seal, and will cause to be summoned generally, 
through our shciifTs, all others who hold from us in chief 

This really meant that the King would call his tenants-in-chief to 
advise over taxation. It was later held to mean that the Kmg could 
not ta^ without the consent of the representatives of the nation, i.e. of 
Parliamoiit 

3. c 39 said, No free man shall be taken or imprisoned, save by the 
lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land This 
meant that the tenant$-in-chief must be tried not by the King's 
judges, but by other tenants-in-chief, and the “ law of the land ", 
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whicli applied to men of lesser rank, was to be Uw Ih-aI elujiiv -is 
to trial by battle or ordeal. It was taktm to nuian Ihat fio rnuu nntU 
be imprisoned aYbitrarily without trial by jury, 
c. 40 said, “ To none will we sell, or den\% or delay, ri-itt or 
justice/' This has been taken to mean the equal i tv of (dl be hre tim 
law and the supremacy of law over tha King. ' 

The clauses of the Charter are all jumbled up, and nuxst of iluuu 
deal with merely feudal details as to wards, dut‘s fo t !io lord and so 
on. The barons were really trying to assert tluir riplds a-;iinst an 
oppressive King, but the fact tliat they forced the. Kiuir in erant a 
charter of liberties meant that the nation had really siuveksfullv 
compelled the King to promise reform. 
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I Events Abroad 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD TWO 

(1060-121«) 


1 Wliat woto the cluof effects of tlio Norman Conquest on English 
histoiy? (LGS 1936) 

2. Desenhe tlu' opposition encountoicd by William of Normandy in 
(tt) lus coTupiest, (/)) Ills settleiucnt of England (NUJB 1937) 

3 "What tUaiigi's did tlu' Noinian conquest bring about m (a) poli- 
tical organization, (/») leligions leaiiiing’ (DL 1928) 

4. (livi* some acumnl of what is known as the manorial system, 
and dcsciibo the life of an English villein in tho early Middle Ages. 

(CL '28) 

a. Eesc.tibe in geuc'ral terms the mode of tillage undei the open 
lield system. What weio the mam drawbacks of tliat system? 

(CWB ’32) 

8, Ifow did till' Noimau Conquest alfect (a) the Churcli, (h) relations 
belween JCugland and the Contineai? (NUJB 1932) 

7. What nu'ii.sures did William 1 take to make lus po.sition secure? 

(LChS 1925; OL 192(1; CL 1932) 

8. Compare lainfianc and Anselm as Aichbishops of Cantcrbuiy, 

(LGS 1920, OC 1932) 

9. Describe tlw n'lations between England and Scotland during the 
n'tg'iiH of Williiuu 11 and Henry 1 and Stephen. (LGS 1921, 1928) 

10. Descrilie and account for the worst features of the reigns of 

William II and Stephen. (NUJB 1931; OC 1932) 

11. fn what ways was tho reign of Stephen important in English 

history? ' (LGS 1925) 

12. Give some account of tho judicial measures of Henry 1. In what 

ways did thoy foreshadow those of Henry II? (LGS 1931) 

13. liy what moans did 1 Icnry 11 restore order in England and prevent 
tho recurrence of sucli disorders as had prevailed in Stephen’s reign’ 

(LM 1932, OL 1926) 

14. Show (a) how Henry XI obtained a huge continental empire; 
(6) how most of that empire was lost in John’s reign. (NUJB 1937) 

16. Wliat was tho extent of tho dominions over which Henry II 
ruled, and how did he secure thorn? (LM ’31) 

148 
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16. Describe the conflict between i r(‘nry II and I^edvO. 

(Nbjn Mas) 

17. Sketch the relations between king and clergy in ICngkuul rn)ni (,}i(> 
Norman Conquest to the death of Henry 11. 

(EM M)26) 

18. Wliat was the condition of Irtdand at tlie linu' of its <a»ii(ju(\st 

by Henry 11? Outline the story of that conquest. (M( IS I<)20) 

19. Describe the part played by Richard I in the Thiial ('nisad(‘. 

(nc' ’;}2) 

20. Trace in outline the struggle (a) betwcum 1 hairy 11 and I Vi'ket ; 

(&) between John and the l\ipe. Wliat is tlu‘ r(*al itnj)ortane(‘ of 
contests between Church and State? (t)M M.)2S) 

21. Explain and discuss the re.sult.s of the loss of Nonna, ndy uruler 

(hChS MKM) 

22. How far was John resiionsible for his own niisfortnnes? 

(I) IIKTI) 

23. ^ Give m outline the story of the evints hiding (o tlio signing of 
the Great Charter of 1215, and show the iniporlance of (In' ('hartcr/ 

(h«hS M)27) 

24. Give some account of the contents of Magna, c'arta, and disriiH.s 
the importance of this document in Ivnglish hisltlry 

(LGS M)2l; MM hfli) 

25. Indicate some of the effects of the Crusade.s ii|Hm hinglinh rivili- 
zatiom 
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and 'rni': hundred years’ war 

i2i(i laiK) 


CIIAin’ER It) 

rAUl.IAMENT: THE OUARDIAN OF THE 
UIIAR'I'ER 

HENRY III (I21(l-I272) 

1. I'ARI.lAMIiN'I’ AND 'I'lllJ CHARTER 

'riio {UtiDtl from I'Jin to DJtl 7 is sometimes spoken of as 
the eighty years’ stniggle over the Charter. In the former 1215-97. 
year John sealed it ; in the latter year Edward I solemnly 
conlirmetl and enlarged it in the Cmijirmatm of the Charters. ao^omV 
Hut in the same eighty years grew up a guardian of the 
Charter who watched over it far more jealously than the 
committee of “ twenty-live over-kings ” against whom John 
had railed. This was Parliament, and more particularly the 
representatives of the “ king’s faithful Commons ”, who 
have built up their power, starting from the foundation laid 
in the Charter, that the king could not obtain money save 
by the common council of the realm. Before granting a 
supply, Parliament would demand the redress of sorne 
grievance, or the fulfdment of some promise, and first it 
always turned to the due observance of the Great Charter. 
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No less than thirty-seven times have our kings been called 
on solemnly to confirm it. 

In following the reign of Henry III we must look for 
pariia- signs of the growth of Parliament. And we ninst recognize 
ie]5«sen- what it is tliat we seek. It is not merely the existence of an 
fioveiSnl assembly which governed or took a share in the ( Jovern- 
ment; such an assembly already existed in the “ Council ” 
mentioned in the twelfth article of JMagna Carta, and of 
course it was far older. All English kings, even back into 
remote Saxon days, had a council whose advice they asked, 
if they did not always take it. The Saxon Witan in theory 
gave its consent to the king’s laws and taxes, approveil the 
appointment of his ministers, even on occasion could elect 
or depose a king. When the Normans succeeded, the sub- 
stance of the Witan’s powers came to the King’s Court or 
Council — the Curia Regis — tliat body of many shapes 
and many functions, whose nature has been alretidy ex- 
plained. But both the Witan, where the <iuuHlieatiou was 
nominally wisdom, and the Ciuia Regis, whose members 
held land direct from the king, dilfered essentially from 
Parliament. They were to a certain extent governing 
assemblies, and so is Parliament. But Parliament is more; 
it is a representative governing assembly. Both Witan and 
Curia Regis were class bodies; Parliantent is a ntithjiial body. 

What is to be sought, then, is the alloy of representatives 
with the governing assembly. 

Put generally, the clucf thing in the history of England 
during the thirteenth century is the safeguarding and 
enlarging of the Great Charter under tlie hands of an 
assembly which itself developed into a new shape, under 
a new name, that of Parliament.^ It should not be supposed 

• this may be illustrated from the words of the Cliarter 

Itself, The 12th clause saya^ * Nullum scutajiium vel nusiUum in rtumt 

imtro mn per commune consilium regni nostri. . . No <ir md hlmll 

be placed on the rewm, save by the common consent of the realm. U'he proKress 
was in two vjys. First, to extend the words ** Nullum scutugium vrl tmxilium ** 
mto the much wider general principle ** no tax of any sort ” ; secondly, to arrive 
at a methodical and satisfactoiy way of obtaining this commune cmsilium regni 
namely, m Parliament. 
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that these wide ideas occurred to the minds of the barons 
who were fighting for their Charter against King John. On 
the contrary, no sooner was John dead than the party who 
took tlie side of his son Henry III under the leadership of 
William Marshall, Earl oj Pembroke, and Hubert de Burgh, 
reissued the Charter, but carefully left out what is nowadays 
held to be the gist of it, namely, these 12th and lith clauses, Rule oi 
the very two on which the future power of Parliament against 
the Crown was to be founded. It is clear that in 1216 they cLrter “ 
were not felt to be necessary; perhaps not even popular. cumsM^ia 
They would hamper a regency as much as a king. 

2 MINORITY OF HENRY III 

John’s death left tlie kingdom torn with civil war. The 
barons had invited Louis and his Frenchmen into the realm 
to help thorn against tlicir tynuit; now that the tyrant was 
dead, they wished to be nd of the French. Louis, however, 
would not withdraw. He claimed the Crown for himself, 
llie barons, however, soon deserted him, and drew to- 
gether in the cause of the young Henry. The French were orfeat ot 
defeated by Pembroke in a desperate fight in the streets of 
Lincoln ; while in the battle of Dover Hubert de Burgh or Lincoln 
destroyed a French fleet bringing reinforcements under 
Eustace tlie Monk. Tliese two blows made Louis give up 
hope. In a few weeks peace was signed, and the French left 
the country. 

Henry III succeeded to the throne at the age of nine, and 
was therefore at first too young to influence the Govern- 
ment. rhe first period of his reign lasts till 1232, and re- 
flects the ideas of his ministers; in the second, the king’s 
own weak, untrustworthy character and his foolish and 
extravagant policy gave an opening to a set of worthless 
favourites, relations, and hangers-on at court; the third, 
beginning about 1 253, is a period of turmoil caused by the 
efforts of the barons to obtain better government, chiefly 
under the leadership of Simon de Montfort. Of these, the 
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first two may be dismissed somewhat shortly. 'I'he third 
calls for more notice. 

The Earl of Pembroke died in 11:1 HI, and the business of 
Hubert being regent in fact, though not in name, passed to Itukrt 
do Burgh ^ J5ar^A. Hubert governed well: his chief task was to 
crush the few remaining adherents of John’s party. Falkes 
de Br^ut6 may fairly stand as a type t)f them, a refugee 
from Normandy whom John had used to captain his mer- 
cenaries, and had rewarded with estates, c,istles, and shtTitf- 
doms. His chief stronghold was Bedforil t'astle, w'here his 
brother had the impudence to seize and imprison <)i\e of the 
king’s justices. Hubert attacked the castle, forci'd the first 
two lines of walls, and undermined the keep, so that part 
of the wall fell. Itighty of the defendeis were hanged, and 
Falkes himself was driven into exile. Such sharp justice 
terrified smaller olfendcts into submission. 

Unfortunately, when Henry came of age, in 1227, he 
Pull oi showed no gratitude to do Burgh. 'Phe death of the great 
“ “ Archbishop Stephen Langton in I22H roblied the Justiciar 
of a good friend; and in 12:12 Henry dismissed him, and 
seized his estates. Hubert was the last great Justiciar. 

3. MISRULE OF UliNRY HI 

There followed a long period of had government. I’hc 
^Middle King was poor, since Richard I had sold, and John had 
given away, many royal estates, and it was no longer easy to 
ernmen moncy by scutagcs and aids ; but though poor he was 
far from sparing. His chief minister, Peter des Roches, a 
Mux ot Poitevin, pushed his relations and foreign friends into 
uTcmites every office and sheriffdom that fell vacant ; when Peter 
fell into disgrace there came a fresh incursion of foreigners 
with Hen^’s wife, Eleanor of Provence. One uncle hecamc 
provimee an atchbishop, a second a bishop, a third an carl. 'Phey 
naturally gave all they could to their own countrymen. 
Proven 9 als proved every whit as greedy as Poitevins, and the 
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whole country grew exasperated at Henry and the foreigners 
who filled the court. Then Henry engaged in an inglorious 
war w'ith France and lost the battle of Taillehourg or The 
Saintos, in which he narrowly escaped capture. Undeterred Taule-"* 
by this failure he meddled in the quarrel between the Papacy 
and the descendants of Frederick II. He weakly accepted 
tlie offer of the throne of Naples and Sicily for his younger Ambiaon 
son, Edmund, and as a result had cast on him the task of for hls*^ 
paying for the war which the Pope was waging. Edmund 
never got the throne, and a more purposeless waste of 
money could hardly be imagined. {Note 22) 

Irritated by the foreigners, provoked by the ineompetent 
and extravagimt king, the barons demanded that proper 
officials should be chosen and the charters kept. Henry 
gave plenty of promises, but never kept them. So, till a 
leader could be found on the baronial side, nothing could 
be done. With the appearance of Simon de Montfort, how- 
ever, we pass to the third and important period of the reign. 

4. SIMON DE MONTFORT 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was the son of the 
do Montfort who had led the Crusade against tlie Albigenses Simon’s 
in the south of France. He had married Henry’s sister, aon'^th 
Eleanor, but was disliked at Court and had spent most of ™ 
his life abroad. His chief work had been as Seneschal of 
Gascony to try to keep the Gascon nobles in order. He set 
about this resolutely, and so unpopular did his firmness 
make him, that the Gascons complained. Henry would not simon 
support him, and Simon resigned. In 1257 he came to Eng- ^scony 
land. Nine years were destined to see him rise to a position 
above the king, then even more suddenly fall in complete 
ruin; and yet leave a name that ranks among the greatest 
in English constitutional history. 

Being himself a foreigner, and related by marriage to 
Henry III, it seems at first sight strange that he should 
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Leader of come to lead the national baronial party against tlic Court 
‘’ISgiSnd and the foreigners. But though he was brother-in-law to 
the King, the King and his family looked down on him; 
and it was hatred to the Queen’s Provenval relations that 
drove him into the national ranks. Ili.s own nature, serious, 
masterful, and pious, soon .secured him the forein<»st place. 

At Easter, 1258, when Parliament met at London, Henry 
The wanted money. The barons, who had come armed, de- 
®x^enty- lAanded that, before any grants w'cre mailt', all foreigners 
( 1258 ) should be banished and a commission of lefortn set up. 
Henry had to agree and a Council of 'PuetUy-four ‘ was 
appointed. It ailjourned to Oxford and there drew up a 
Provisions new schemc of government known as tlic Piv<'hi(m of Ox- 
of Oxford The main point was the establishment of a permanent 
council of fifteen to supervise the government, check illegal 
exactions, restore justice, and recover the royal castles: 
they were, in case of need, to confer with another council 
of twelve, chosen by the barons. I'he leaders in the fifteen 
were Simon de Montfort and Kichard de t'l.ire, ICail of 
Gloucester. 

These leaders, however, did not agree; for a time the 
quarrel was smothered by the death of Gloucester, but in 
die meantime Henry had once more broken his promises. 
Following the precedent of his father he persuaded the 
Pope to absolve him of his oath, and got the question of 
whether he was bound by the Provisions of Oxford referred 
to Louis IX. Louis was probably the most virtuous king 
who ever sat on a throne, but he was certain to look on 
TiieMtee things from a king’s point of view. By the Alisc of Amiens 
Awtoshe decided that Henry might do as he liked, proviilcd 
he violated “ no royal charter or praiseworthy custom 
Henry had shown in tlie past that he did not care for either. 

Nothing was left but to try force. Simon gathered the 
barons to his standard, and was backed by the south. Henry’s 
chief supporters came from the marches and tlie north. 

* Often wrongly called the " Mud Torliemeni ”, 
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The armies met at Lewes, Simon attacking the town. The Battle of 
Londoners in his army were scattered by Henry’s most (ml) 
capable leader, his son Edward. But Edward, then only 
twenty-four, had not yet become the cool, wary commander 
who was in future years to attack Scotland. Angered by the 
fact that these citizens of London had insulted his mother, 
he pursued his enemies furiously, without thinking of the 
rest of the battle. While he was away, Simon in the centre victory of 
overthrew the royal forces and captured the King. Henry 
had to submit, to accept once more the Provisions of Oxford, 
and to hand over Edward as a hostage. 

So far there had been nothing to mark oflF Simon from the 
rest of the large class of nobles who from time to time had 
taken arms against their sovereign. He had employed the 
ordinary baronial remedy for misgovernment, namely re- 
bellion. Though Simon bore a higher character, had a better 
cause, and had met with greater success than was usual, 
these are only differences of degree, and not of kind. In 
essence he was a rebel, and the case is not altered by the fact 
that he was an abnormally virtuous one. His next step, how- 
ever, was to lift him far above any other well-meaning simoa and 
rebellious baron, and mark in him that combination of theory men*' 
with practice, that union of wisdom and opportunity, that 
belongs only to the statesman. 

The truth was that he had few supporters among the 
barons. For a time the young Earl of Gloucester had stood simon de 
by him, but he was growing lukewarm. Many other barons new poucy 
were inclined to favour the King again now that he had 
accepted the Provisions. Simon’s real strength lay in the 
middle classes, especially in the towns. The Church, too, 
favoured him. Hence he sought a device whereby he could 
make this popular support tell, and so was the founder of 
what became the House of Commons. 

Both in Saxon and Norman institutions the common 
custom of using representatives has been already remarked. R^^nsen- 
Representatives of hundreds and boroughs sat in the Shire 
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courts; representatives from the townships gave evidence 
before the Domesday commissioners; anti, older than tliese, 
the Councils of the Church had been attended by repre- 
sentatives from each diocese. In summoning representatives 
to his House of Commons, Simon was following a precedent 
already familiar to the nation and to the Church. More- 
over, as has been seen, knights of the shire had attended 
Langton’s Council at St. Albans in 121. ‘5; and in 125-1, 
1261, and 1264, knights had been chosen by each county 
to consider in the Great Council what aid they were willing 
to pay. But Simon went further. I'o his Parliament of 
The 1265 he summoned not only two knights from each shire, 
*'“meStbut two citizens and two burgesses to represent certain 

ol 1266 • • ,1 1 

Cities and boroughs. 

The importance of this step is not diminished by the fact 
that it was plainly a partisan measure. Simon was popular 
in the towns; accordingly he invited representatives from 
certain specified towns, well knowing that they would sup- 
port him. It is true that while he enlarged the popular part 
of his Parliament, he restricted the upper part. Of the fifty 
greater barons, only his friends, some twenty-three in all, 
were summoned. Nor indeed did the Parliament do any- 
thing of note. Its greatness rests not on what it did, hut 
ori^-inon what it was. It gave a starting-point from which has 
ouseM grown our House of Commons. So long as those who 
attended the Council, or Parliament — call it by what name 
we may — were all either barons or knights of the shire, 
there was only one class represented — the class of land- 
holders. The citizens and burgesses, however, represented 
the traders. And although in Simon’s day, and for long 
after, landholders and traders sat together, yet the, knights 
of the shire speedily grew accustomed to act with the men 
from the towns, thus forming a party of the “ Commons ” 
as distinct from the greater barons, the “ I..ord8 ”. This 
union of smaller landowners with the citizens and burgesses, 
the junction in one party of representatives from towns and 
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counties, is a distinguishing mark of our Parliament. France, 

Spain, and the Empire also, at one time or another, had 
Estates or Diets to which representatives of dilfercnt classes 
came, but each acted by itself, for itself; each “ Estate ” 
dealt with its own alfairs only. And whereas tlicse insti- 
tutions all decayed, our Parliament grew stronger and 
stronger. Its most vigorous part is tlic House of Commons, 
and much of its vitality is due to the fact that it has always 
been a national body and not divided into “ Estates The 
beginning of this was Simon de Montfort’s work. 

Yet after all it was the work of a rebel, and no time was 
spared him to foster it. The quarrels between him and the vnu of 
young Gloucester grew keener. Prince Edward contrived hmua oi 
to escape, and set himself to overtlirow Simon. He made woith'ana 
friends with Gloucester, and promised that he would expel 
the foreigners and rule according to law; and Edward, 
unlike his father, was known to keep his promises. I’lius 
deprived of allies, Simon had only liis sons and vassals to 
support him. While he was struggling to raise men in Wales, 

Edward, with a much larger force, got between him and his 
castle of Kenilworth, where his seaind son was gathermg 
troops. Simon tried to slip back to join his son, but Edward 
surprised and cut to pieces the younger de Montfort’s army 
at Kenilworth, and then, turning on Earl Simon, hemmed 
him in at Eveslumv, on tlirce sides lay the river Avon; the 
only bridge was guarded; on the north, Edward’s men 
swarmed m to the attack. Simon saw that he w'as lost. 

“ God have mercy on our souls,” cried he, “ for our bodies 
ire the prince’s.” He died fighting bravely against over- 
whelming odds. 

Since Simon’s cause rested on himself alone we might 
suppose that with his death his work too would perish; 
hat the idea of a Parliament, extended so as to embrace 
own as well as county, would be looked on as the dangerous 
Icvicc of a rebel, and accordingly be left alone for the 
uture. It is true that his party was destroyed; in the course 
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of tlie next two years his sons wore ovc'rooino, and the royal 
cause became again supreme. Ihit it was Itdwartl who had 
won and not Henry; Simon had at least seeiired this, that 
there was no return to the thriftlesis, faithless, purjioseless 
rule of Henry Hi’s earlier years. Simon de Montfort died 
Import- a rebel with arms in his hand. Yet none the le.ss he was a 
siZn'di patriot and a remarkable statesman remarkable not 
Monttort jjj characUT of his work, but in the high-minded 

nature tliat enabled him to identify himself with a great 
cause. Like Stephen Langton he raisetl a han>nial party 
from partisanship to patriotism. Just as Stephen Langlon, 
originally forced on John by the power of thi‘ Pope', turned 
at the call of duty against the Pa[iaey when the Papacy lent 
its support to the worthless King John, .so Simon, himself 
a foreigner and a kinsman of the Kin;’, took arms against the 
King and his foreign favourites for the .sake ol good gov<Tn- 
ment. He is one example out of the many which history 
offers of an alien to whom Ungkitid owes much. 

CIlAraiK 17 

EDWARD 1 (1272 

1. EDWARD I AND PARLIAMENT 

For years before his accession to the throne Edward had 
sdward's given proof of vigour and unusual ability. As ti young man 
for^w he had been employed in ruling the most turbulent parts 
of his father’s realm, (hiscony and the Marches of Wales. 
The skill with which he had crushetl Sitnoti de Montfort 
has been already noted. Yet, tliougli masterful by nature, 
he showed no wish to become a despot. ()ji the omtrary, 
he aimed at governitig strictly by law and making others 
obey what he respected himself. Tims he catnc to complete 
what Simon dc Montfort had begun, nanu-ly, the csttib- 
lishment of the power of Parliament. (Nole i-Vh) 

’ It might be supposed that tlie man who had been Simon’s 
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most capable foe, who had beaten his armies and brought Edvmrc 
about his death, would have been the last person to carry on sumon'i 
as king the work Simon had begun as a rebel. We might 
think tlial in Edward’s eyes the representing of the Commons 
would be hatelul — a factious plan intended to harass the 
king. It was not so. Edward’s legal turn of mind naturally 
brought him to develop Parliament till it should be truly 
representative of all classes. 

Almost at once he repeated Simon’s plan. He summoned 
to his Parliament of 1275 burghers and citizens from the Parua- 
towns, as well as knights of the shire; but tliis practice did 
not at once become the rule. Later again the knights alone 
were summoned, and sometimes no representatives at all of 
the “ Commons ” were sent for. Parliament then returning 
to its original shape — the “ Great Council ” of magnates. 

At times again the King got grants direct from represen- 
tatives of the merchants, without calling the others. Still, 
the principle that the assent of all was needed both to statutes 
and to grants of money was gradually becoming more settled. 

But in the middle of these Parliamentary experiments 
Edward suddenly found himself involved in serious diffi- 
culties abroad. A later chapter gives the story of his dealings 
with the Scots and the Welsh. All that need be said here 
is that in the year 1295 Scotland was in revolt; France, 
irritated by a fierce fight between English and Norman 
shipmen, in which the Normans were worsted, had joined 
in alliance witli the Scots and was invading Gascony; three 
revolts had broken out in Wales. Edward needed money to 
deal with three separate wars at once; that alone would 
have compelled him to summon a Parliament. But he 
seems to have felt that in a time of such danger to the nation 
he must take the nation into his confidence in a peculiarly 
thorough fashion. So he gathered his famous Parliament 
of 1296, summoning to it the earls and greater barons, the 
archbishops, bishops, and mitred abbots, two knights from 
each shire, two citizens and burgesses from each city and 
<F088) z 
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Model borough. As this Parliament was summoned by a king it 
**mmthas deserved its name of the “ Model PiuUamvnt ”, for it 
has served as a model for all siibaoquent Parliaments. In- 
Tenants- deed, in one sense, no other Parliament has ever so com- 
^i^spletely represented all classes, for lidward also causi'd the 
SuSl! priors of the cathedrals, the archdeacons, and n'presen- 
burgesses clergy of cacli cathedral and each diocese to 

be summoned also. Thus the “ three estates ” of the realm. 
The clergy, nobility, and commons, all figured in it fully repro- 
sented. It was only because the cluirchmen prefeired to 
remain a class apart, and to make their own grants of money 
in their own assembly (“convocation ”), tliat their repre- 
sentatives had no place in the Parliament in the following 
century. 

The “ Model Parliament ” did not tlisajipoint bdvvard’s 
National hopcs. Clergy, barons, and commons alike voted him money. 
Yet just aswidi Simon’s assembly, the Model Parliament of 
1295 was important rather for wliat it was than for whsit it 
did. By its existence it established a precedent. “ Parlia- 
ment” could no longer he a class liody, representative 
merely of the great barons aiul bishops, or of the land- 
owners; henceforth it was national. Only thirty years hatl 
passed, and the device of a rebel baron had been accepted 
as the deliberate policy of a king. 

Edward’s troubles did not ciul, however, with the hold- 
*t1roubiM Model Parliament. Money ha<l been voted, but 

**it took time to collect it, and lidw'urtl, at war with Scots, 
Welsh, and Frenchmen, was in a desperate hurry for sup- 
^ plies. To make things worse. Pope Boniface VJII, who 
^ wished to force Edward and Philip IV, King of France, to 
make peace, determined to cut off the supplies of money 
which they drew from the clergy in their realms. He there- 
issued a bull known as " CJerids Laim ”, forbidding 
all payments “ from the clergy to the laity " without his 
sanction. Philip forbade the export of money from France 
— that was his way of meeting the situation. 
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As a matter of fact both kings treated the bull as a vexa- 
tious piece of papal interference. Edward I let it be under- 
stood that if the clergy refused to pay the grant they had 
promised, he would treat them as outlaws; that is to say, outlawry 
the law of England would give them no rights against any- 
one who defrauded or wronged them. Still, the result was 
to leave Edward in even greater straits for money, and, what 
was worse, his barons refused to go to the war in France. 

They were bound, they admitted, to accompany him; but Barons 
they understood their obligation to “ accompany ” in the w«* * 
narrowest sense: they declared they would not go to Gas- 
cony while he went to Flanders. The Constable Bigod, Earl 
of Norfolk, and the Marshal Bohun, Earl of Hereford, were seiusai ot 
the ringleaders. “ By God, Sir Earl,” said Edward to theioimto** 
Constable in a ferocious pun, “ thou shalt go or hang.” a^ad 
“ By God, Sir King,” was the cool reply, “ I will neither 
go nor hang.” The two earls went home and fifteen hundred 
knights with them, and Edward, now at his wits’ end for 
money and men, seized the wool from the merchants in 
the ports, ordered the courtiers to find him provisions, and 
soon after sailed for Flanders. 

No sooner was he out of the kingdom than the two earls 
appeared in London, and forbade the King’s Council topania- 
collcct any of the moneys irregularly levied on wool. ASSdtha 
Parliament was hastily summoned, and the earls demanded 
that tlie Great Charter should be solemnly confirmed, with 
the addition of a clause that the King was not to take “ such coi^^a- 
manner of aids or prises save by the common assent of the t^m 
realm ”; that the “ evil tax ” (the maltdte) on wool was to ^ 
be given up; and that for the future the Edng and his heirs 
would not take anything without the common consent and 
goodwill of the cmmonalty of the realm, save only the 
ancient “ custom ” on wool, skin, and leather already 
granted. The Council of Regency gave their promise to 
this, and the King afterwards confirmed their promise. 

This “ Confirmation of the Charters ” had very great im- 
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portance. For, the promise not to tax goods without the 
consent of the “ commonalty ”, was later to be interpreted 
as giving Parliament control over indirect taxation, 'riiis 
ultimately would mean Parliamentary control of finance, 
and also, since “ he who pays the piper calls the tune ”, 
of government. 

Thus the years 1205 and 125)7 saw the fuHilmcnt of 
Develop- what had been foreshadowed eighty-two years before; the 
powwSf year 1213 saw the first api>carance of rcpreai'ntative.s of the 
Commons at a Great Council; 125)5 saw the principle estab- 
lished as a model. Magna Carta was sealeil in 1215; its 
most important principles were rea.sserletl and agreed to 
in tlic most solemn way in the Confirmation of the Charters 
of 1297. I'he struggle over the Charter had lasted eighty 
years; it had ended in the victory of the nation over the 
king, and in the creation of a laniy whose chief duty was 
to watch over the Charter, namely Parliament. 'Wt it is 
notcwortliy that the victory was won, a.s it was iti 1215, by 
a rebellious gathering of barons. Parliament luu! not yet 
the vigour to stand for itself. In extremity the old remedy 
against misgovernment, an armed rising, was once more 
used. But while the first monarch, John, only gave pro- 
mises as a convenient way out of a temporary difficulty, 
Edward’s word could be trusted. His motto was “ Keep 
troth ”, and ho took pride in maintaining it. 'Phen, again, 
the Confirmation of the Charters went much further than 
Magna Carta. That had only forbidden the levy of illegal 
scutages or aids, and in word at any rale ICdward had not 
broken it. Taxing wool was not taking eitlier scutiige or 
steg aid. Edward was within the letter of the law. But the barons 
went by the spirit of it. They read the Charter as laying 
Carta down the restriction of all taxation (save the, three regular 
feudal aids) unless by the consent of the realm, and Edward, 
by yielding, admitted that they were right in their view. 

The end of the thirteenth century, then, saw tlic making 
of Parliament, the germ of a representative governing as- 
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sembly. Yet it is going too far to think of Plantagenet Limita- 
parliaments as exactly like the busy, inquisitive, masterful o?pariia- 
body of to-day. In the first place, Lords and Commons 
still sat together ; the separation between the two houses did 
not come till Ldward IFs day. Secondly, Parliament had 
no regular time for being summoned; that depended on the 
king. Thirdly, it had only a very indirect control over the 
king and his ministers ; the only way it could make its power 
felt was by withholding supplies.^ It could not make laws ; 
what it did was to petition the king, and if he gave assent 
to its petitions with the words, he Roi le veut^ they became 
statutes ; if, however, the king replied, Le Roi s\wisera^^ the 
petition might be altered or dropped. It could not make 
ministers, though by degrees it found a cumbrous way of 
getting rid of exceptionally bad ministers by impeaching'^ 
them. It was not much consulted about allairs of state. 
Speaking generally, it Iiad little force of its own. If the 
king smiled on it, it grew strong and even pugnacious; if 

^ Even so, much of the royal revenue was still beyond its control. Royal 
revenue at this time, and for long years after, may be bioadly divided into two 
kinds, ordinary and exceptional, The ordinary supply came mainly from the 
royal <^mesne the estates, that is to say, that the king owned, like a feudal 
lord. The profits of these, coupled with the fines imposed for breaches of the 
law; the payments made by towns on the loyal demesne, and the money paid 
by merchants trading? into and out of the kingdom, sufiiced for the normal 
expenditure of the king. Extra or unusual expenses, such as were demanded 
by war, were met by “ taxation propeily so called. This was not at first 
annual, but exceptional. It did not always fall on the same class; it might be a 

S ant of a tenth or a fifteenth on the lands of the barons, or it might fall on the 
ads of the Church, or it might be a tallage on towns or a pnsago imposed on 
the wine or wool of the merchants. By taking now one and now another, a 
rough equality was maintained. But Parliament wished the king to ‘Mive of 
ms own (on his own income) and so far from wanting to withhold supplies, 
did not even desire to have the power to do so. It was only as the king’s private 
wealth dwindled and the importance of taxation increased that Parliament got 
a more complete hold over him, 

* i.e, ** The king will see about it.” 

^ ^ Properly so called an Impeachment is a trial m which the House of Commons 
IS the accuser and the Lords are the judges. It differs from an Act of Attainder 
(the other parliamentary way of getting rid of an unpopular or guilty minister), 
mr an Act of Attainder is not a trial at all, but (as its name denotes) a Bill of 
Parliament declaring that such and such a person is guilty of whatever it may 
be ^d is to be put to death. This becomes an Act by passing the two Houses 
m the usual way, and on receiving the Royal Assent becomes part of the law 
of the land --though only applying to the person oi persons named m it. The 
word Attainder means that the ” blood” (the family) was “attainted”, and 
therefore tlie man s goods and property were forfeited to the king. 
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the royal favour was turned away, it dwindled. Thus Par- 
liament had little character of its ow'n; it meiely reflected 
the character of its patron for the time being. Membeis of 
the Commons did not covet membership, or come back 
year after year, as they do now, with the experience of many 
sessions. On the contrary, the task of being a member was 
rather looked on as a disagreeable and expensive duty, to 
be discharged once, and if possible eludetl for the future. 
An assembly made up in the main of new and inexpeiienced 
men would naturally be timid. In a w'ord, Parliament under 
the Plantagenets, and for many years after, was rather a 
weapon which could be wielded than a power which would 
act by itself. None the less the root of the matter was in it. 
Ic did represent the nation ; it did possess the power of the 
purse; and from this by degrees grew the rest. 

2. EDWARD I AND KNCLISII lAW 

An account of Edward 1 and Parliament is incomplete 
without some notice of his great legislative measures. In a 
Edward scnsc he was the maker of English law as he was the maker 
Enigisii of the English Parliament, since his is the earliest reign to 
which our law looks back. Statutes smd decisions t)f his 
time are still “ good law ”, nnlcss they have since been set 
aside. And his reign was marked by great legislative and 
judicial activity. Apart from a mass of niles, dividing the 
work more definitely among the various justices in the 
The various courts of King's Bench, Commofi Phm, and I£x~ 
“^d chequer, the business of keeping the peace throughout the 
“ottte country was entrusted to a body of officers knovn as Con- 
“** servators of the Peace. In the reign of Edward 111 these 
ofiBcers, with enlarged powers, had their name changed to 
the familiar term of Justices of the Peace, and have since 
then continued to discharge all kinds of local justice. Two 
points about these “ J.P.S ” are worth special notice. They 
have never been paid, and they have no special legal training. 
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This follows on the same idea which appears in the jury ^ 
system and in Pailiament,** and in all our county and district 
councils, namely, that an English citizen has to do his duty 
to the state without any money payment; it has helped to 
keep the law closely in touch with everyday life ; and it has 
saved us from the growth of a huge class of officials who, 
besides being very costly, are perhaps inclined to magnify 
their own importance at the expense of the good of the 
public. {Note 24.) 

Four great statutes of Edward I’s deserve special mention 

— namely, the statute of Martmcdn ; the Second Westminster Land laws 
{De Donis Conditionalibus) ; the Third Westminster {Quia pout 
Emptores); the Statute of Gloucester {Quo Warranto). To statutes 
understand them we have to think once more of feudalism. 

A feudal owner’s power and wealth, whether he were 
king, tcnant-in-chief, or mesne-tenant (see p. 79), depended 
largely on his sub-tenants. While tliey lived they paid certain 
services and dues; when tliey died their heirs paid fines, 
such as hcriots and reliefs (see p. 89), before they succeeded 
to the estates of the dead. 'Die overlord, then, was in- 
terested that during their lives they should be men of sub- 
stance, able to discharge their duties punctually, and that 
their deaths should occur with normal frequency. At first 
sight one might be disposed to think that the last matter 
might be left to nature, that all tenants would die; but this 
is not so. There was a class of tenants who never died. If 
land were granted to a corporation, or to a corporation sole 

— that is to say, for example, to any monastery, or to “ the Lands 
abbot ”, or “ the vicar ”, or “ the mayor ” of such and such 

a place — these never died: men came and went, but the 
institution or office lasted. Thus land granted to church- 
men never changed tenant; it passed into the “dead 
hand ”, into Mortmain, and the superior lost for ever all Mortmain 
dues coming from its change of owner. “ The Abbot of 

^ The ordinwy juryman is indeed paid, but the sum is so small that it cannot 
be described as a recompense for his loss of time. 

* Members of Parliament have been paid since 1911, 
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Glastonbury ”, for example, never died, never was a niino 
and never could be assigned in marriage, Laiul graiitc 
to him paid neither henut, reliei', wardship, nor inarriaf 
dues. Beyond this, however, there was a fraudulent praetic 
of handing over laud to a religious house and getting it rt 
granted on easy terms, lidwaid I’s statute of Mortmai 
( 1279 ) forbade the buying, selling, or acquit ing of land i 
any fashion so that it could pass into mortmain ; if any sue 
bargain were made, the grant was voitl, and the land passe 
to the immediate supciior.’ 

The nobles were with the king in this matter, since the 
were always jealous of the churchmen, who had been th 
chief holders of land in mortmain. 'I’hey also mostly ap 
“Qiiia proved the statute Qaia Emptores (i'dih)). 'I'his was designet 
to check what tvas called mb-vtfmdation, that is to say, th< 
practice of a feudal-tenant granting away to a sub-tenan 
***aOT' part of the land granted to liini. 'The reason why it wai 
tempting to sub-infeud was that thereby the grantor go 
more men under him and thus more power. An ambit ioiu 
man would make a mimher of grants — tiften veiy pcltj 
ones — to his less pushing neighlKuirs, i« order lliat Ik 
might have a call on them in case of need; they would 
accept, since they would expect his protection in return, 
For two reasons the great landowners and the king (who was 
the greatest landowner of all) disliked this, 'Fo In-gin with, 
it involved all feudal ties in a tangle. It often happened 
that a man would hold land from three or four dilferent 
people. He might be a tenant-in-chief from the king for 
one piece, and sub-infeuded to, say, the Karl of Gloucester 
for another piece, and to Sir Roger, who was himself a 
tenant of the Abbot of Tewkesbury, for a third. King, 
Earl, Knight, and Abbot would all have claims on him. 
Secondly, the tenant, in his anxiety to extend his feudal 
power over a large array of vassals, might grant away so 
much of his holding that he would be unable to perform his 

^ Actually, licemes allowing such grants could bo. and tiilly wottj obtained* 
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own due services to his overlord. Hence the statute Quia 
Emptores provided that, if a tenant granted land in this way, 
the receiver of it would hold, not from the granter, but 
from the grantor’s overlord. This statute, like Mortmain, 
favoured the tenants-in-cliief, but still more the king, as xne une 
feudal superior of all land. By increasing the number of “pwitf 
tcnants-in-chief and diminishing the average size of their *** ****** 
holdings, it decreased tlieir social dignity and helped to 
destroy feudal power. 

In another statute, that of Gloucester (1278), Edward 
tried to check the legal power of feudal lords. This statute 
instructed the King’s justices when they went on their “ quo 
“ tours”, to inquire by what right {Quo Warranto) theSto” 
feudal lords were holding courts. He meant to deprive Ffndai 
persons who could not produce royal charters, of the right 
to hold such courts. But the barons resisted strongly. Earl 
Warenne made the famous reply, as he unsheathed his 
sword, “Here is my warrant!” Eventually, Edward com- 
promised and allowed any baron who could prove that the 
right had been exercised since the days of Richard I, to 
continue to exercise it. 

One more measure, also of lasting importance in our 
history, was that known as De Donis Conditionalibus (1285), De Donis 
which enabled land to be left to a man and his heirs in such 
a way that he was forbidden to part with it. This set up 
what is called “ entail ”. As many estates were thus en- Entails 
tailed, much land was secured m the possession of great 
houses. But it was secured to the heir, the eldest son ; except 
where means of evading the statute were found, the younger 
sons of the house could get none. Thus, though a small 
number of landowners were kept great, there was no estab- 
lishment of a landowning caste, who would regard them- 
selves as noble, being inheritors of land, and despise all 
landless men as socially inferior; the younger sons of great 
families had to seek their fortune in the world, either in 
arms, in the Church, or in the law. Thus, as these pro- 
(raas) 7* 
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fessions were constantly recruited from the yotingcr sons 
of landed families, no separation f’rcvf up between the 
landed “ noble ” and the rest. It was not so in France, 
where all “ nobles ” remained “ nobles ”, and the immense 
gap between them and the people was one of the great 
causes of the Revolution of 1781). 

3 EDWARD I AND COMMERCE 

Edward 1 was a man of great political idea.s; moreover, 
he had qualities and advantages which many political 
thinkers have not got. He was no mere dreamer, but a 
practical statesman. He not only thought, hut he planned. 
He strove to put his ideas into practice in a logical and 
orderly way; and being a king, and a very powerful king 
too, he had the chance of trying his schemes. I le could do 
what he liked; he was not, as statesmen often ai'o now- 
adays, compelled to be content with half-measures, aiming 
only at tlie second best, because the best seems too diilicult 
to attain. 

We may sum Edward’s policy as one of ” iirderly con- 

’cotIsoii* ”• "Tw^ aspects of it — his far-rt‘aclting legis- 

jia Xnto lative measures, and his shaping of the Model I’arliument — 
explained. Another, which was ol' immense value 
Md?om- to the kingdom, though it scarcely finds a place in political 
history, is seen in his commercial policy. At first each 
town had aimed at getting privileges for its own townsmen : 
those who were “ free of the town ” had all sorts of rights 
of buying and selling which the stranger from outside did 
not possess. In the regulations of the town guilds and mcr- 
** 00 ? to gtiilds, which were associations of townsmen in each 
town* town, we find hosts of regulations limiting and preventing 
the “foreigner” from competing or interfering with the 
townsman’s profits; and it must not be supprised that 
“ foreigner ” included only those who were not English. 
The word was of far wider meaning, It meant anyone 
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who was not a townsman. Consequently there was a great 
jealousy between townsmen of different towns, and the 
whole trade of the country was hampered. 

Although the average townsman was unable to see beyond 
his own town walls, Edward I was not likely to take so 
limited a view. He did much to prevent the towns shutting 
themselves up in a cage of restrictions. He encouraged 
them where he thought the guild rules to be sensible, as, 
for instance, in insisting upon good quality of wares, and 
in trying to prevent people from creating artificial scarcity 
by buying up quantities of goods with the hope of being 
able to sell again at higher prices. But he looked at the good 
of the whole country — at the nation and not at the town. 

And he did something to check the exclusive spirit which 
he saw around him. He could not believe that it was whole- 
some that a Londoner should be regarded as a “ foreigner ” 
in Southampton, or a Newcastle man as a “ foreigner ” in 
York; and though he did not break down the town privi- 
leges altogether, he took them under his royal regulation. 

One other measure of Edward’s must be noted. In 1290 
he expelled the Jews from his kingdom. The medieval Expulsion 
Church forbad “usury”, or the lending of money atSlws* 
interest. It did not, however, prevent men from borrovmig, 
and the Jews therefore acted as the persons who loaned out 
money. Even the kings borrowed from them to finance their 
wars. In every country and age bitter feeling can be stirred 
up against those to whom money is owed, and history is 
stained by frequent outbursts against the Jews, outrageous 
and untrue stories being used to whip up popular hatred. 

Edward had forbidden “ usury ” wW he came to the 
throne, and instead of borrowing from the Jews he borrowed 
from the Italian bankers.^ He then fell in with popular feel- 
ing by ordering all Jews to leave England. 

^ lijs grandson Edward III borrowed from the Florentine bankers the sums 
needed to finance his French wars, and by repudiating his debts ruined the 
bankers. 
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CIIAFl’P-R 18 

AN EARLY GREAT BRri'AIN AND I'l'S 
FAILURE 

1. WAI^F-wS 

National legislation, national treatment of commerce, a 
An early national Parliament in which all classes were represented, 
Britata all bear witness to Edward’s idea of a “ united linglish 
nation But Edward was not content with this. Uo aimed 
at something much wider — a united Biitish race. He 
strove to join under tlie English crown both Wales and 
Scotland. In his first object he succeeded: in the latter, 
he failed. The story of these enteiprises is the next main 
subject. 

The Conqueror had hedged in the Welsh by settling on 
Conquest their borders the most warlike of his barons, trusting to 
Welsh employ their turbulent energy to his own gain. Ilis son 
marches blundered into Soutli Wales with an invading army, 
only to find his slow-moving mail-clad array helpless against 
the nimble Welshmen, lie speedily saw his mistake, and 
returned to his father’s policy, making in it, however, an 
improvement. Pie left the task of coping with the Welsh 
to the barons on the marches — the “ lords marcher ” — 
but he stimulated them by granting to them all the land 
that they could conquer. Piece by piece the lords marcher 
drove the Welsh back. Each forward .step w'as secured by 
castles, whose remains still crown so many hilltops in South 
Wales. The Welsh were pinned in among the hills in the 
rugged north. All that remained to them was “ the Princi- 
pality ”, the Snowdon country (Merioneth and Carnarvon, 
and the island of Anglesey). 

Had thmgs gone on thus, an effective but no doubt very 
brutal conquest might have been completed. But in the 
reign of Henry III came a sudden revival in the Welsh 
power, such as often occurs in a downtrodden race, llie 
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barons, too, were fighting among themselves, and the Welsh 
prince, Llewelyn ap Gruifydd, took Simon de Montfort’s Lieweiyn, 
side, and mduced Edward to buy him off in 1269 by sur- wifes® 
rendering much of the country that had been conquered. 
Llewelyn, not content witli the success of his first effort at 
fishing in troubled waters, tried again. In 1277 he planned 
a marriage between himself and Eleanor, the dead Simon’s 
daughter. I'his being clearly a prelude to rebellion, Edward Edward i 
led an army into Wales. Llewelyn retired with his forces 
into the Snowdon range, feelmg sure that the mountains 
would fight his battles should Edward follow him. Edward 
was much too wise to try. Instead of wasting his men among 
steep rocks he blocked all the passes, brought up a fleet to 
guard the coast, and starved Llewelyn out. Yet, when the 
Welshman surrendered, Edward did not treat him harshly; Treaty 
he made him pay homage, which he had already done in ueweiyn 
1209, but left him some of his power, and let him marry 
Eleanor. 

Hut in the attempt to settle the conquered country, by 
dividing it into shires after the English fashion and bring- 
ing in English laws to replace the Welsh ones, Edward 
stirred up much bad feeling. Five years later David, Rebellion 
Llewelyn’s brother, rebelled. Llewelyn at once joined *“ 
him. Their plans failed completely. Llewelyn was killed in 
single combat by one of Edward’s followers; David was 
captured and put to death as a traitor. The north thus came 
into Edward’s hands, and later, in 1301, he showed that he conquest 
meant to keep it by bestowing on his son the title of the 
Prince of Wales, a title which has since become familiar in The ariit 
our history. The strong castles of Harlech and Conway “ 
still bear witness to his firm grasp of the Principality. 

In his dealings with the Welsh, Edward showed no desire 
to be harsh. He was determined to be master of the country, 
and to make his power a reality; but it was not till Llewel]^ 
and David proved themselves traitors to their words that 
Edward became relentless in destroying all elements of 
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Welsh rule. It was not till statesmanship and treaty proved 
useless that he used the blunter method of conquest. 

In 1284 the Statute of Rhmldlan declared Wales to be 
The Welsh annexed to the English crowm. Wales was tlivided up into 
men“;*the shircs. In the north Llewelyn’s domains became (-arnaiwon, 
Anglesey, Merioneth, and Flint; in the south the conquered 
districts formed Cardigan and Carmarthen. ICach block 
had its own Justiciar, the northern one being the “ Chief 
Justice ”, the southern being the ” Justice of South Wales 
Local assemblies were continued, Welsh law was to be 
administered in the courts, and Welsh customs and language 
retained. Having conquered the country, Edward showed 
himself wise in recognizing national feeling. I Us conquest 
of Wales proved veiy successful and lasting. 

Very different was to be the course of his dealings with 
Scotland. {Note 26.) 


2. SCOTT.AND 

(0 EDWARD t AND Tlllt KfOTTISlI 'I'lIRONE 

The reigning King of Scotland was Alexander 111, whose 
rule had hitherto proved prosperous (see p. U)l). Now 
came a change. 

The end of the reign of Alexander III was darkened with 
The disasters. The King’s children, by his first wife, Margaret of 

scittili Edward I, died. Alexander, indeed, was 

luccmsion Still vigorous. He was only in his forty-fourth year; by a 
second marriage he might still raise up heirs for the kingdom. 
Unhappily these hopes were futile. 'I’he King himself was 
killed by falling over the cliffs while riding back at night to 
rejoin his queen. The only direct descendant was a grand- 
daughter, Margaret, the child of Alexander’s daughter who 
had married Eric, King of Norway. 

Baward Here Edward saw his chance of drawing still closer the 
ptwtof destinies of Scotland and England. The kingdoms were on 
aiuancegood terius. His plan was to unite them by a marriage 
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between Margaret, Maid of Norway, and his own son, 
Edward, Prince of Wales. 

No one can deny that the plan was good, always provided 
that It was to be wisely carried out. People felt this at the 
time, for the Scottish Estates wrote to Edward, “ we on our 
part heartily consent to the alliance, not doubting that you 
will agree to reasonable conditions ”. Edward was very 
reasonable. In the 7'reaty of Bngham, which arranged the Treaty 
matter, it was laid down that Scotland was to retam her ^ouand 
laws, rights, and liberties, and to remain a separate kingdom. 

Edward made no claim to the overlordship of Scotland at 
this time, but he certainly was planning for a future union 
of the kingdoms. To Scotland in general this idea seems 
to have been not unacceptable — the two nations had long 
been at peace (indeed, at that time there was no man living 
who could remember Anglo-Scottish warfare), the angli- 
cization of Scotland had smoothed over disparities of race 
and customs, and union seemed an almost natural sequel. 

Unluckily all depended on the Maid of Norway, and she 
fell ill on the voyage from her fatlaer’s country to Scotland, Death 
and had to be landed in Orkney, where she soon died. Thus MiSd of 
Edward’s scheme fell to pieces, and, what was far worse, (iwor 
Scotland was left without a direct heir to the throne. 

Edward might have acted more wisely if he had recog- 
nized that his great chance was gone, and had given up any Edward 
idea of further interference in Scotland. But this was just w^ord- 
what Edward could not do. He ordered the learned men of 
his kingdom to produce evidence showing that Scotland was 
really a vassal kingdom of England. As a result there was 
collected a great mass of extracts from chronicles, some of 
which were fictitious, all of which were doubtful in so far as 
they referred to a permanent vassaldom. Edward, however, Edward 
was satisfied that they established his claim to overlordship, on dis- 
and he was further encouraged by a request from several succession 
of the rival claimants to the Scottish throne that he should 
act as umpire between them. 
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Yet here he and the Scottish barons committed them- 
selves to a course, the only end of which was an aj^pcal to 
arms. It is all very well to act as umpire: what if the um- 
pire’s decision is not accepted? Ciioosing one candidate is 
sure to disappoint the rest. No one coukl imagine that a 
powerful sovereign like Edward would allow his decision 
to be defied. Yet the only way to suppoil it was by force. 
And this meant a struggle of the weak to avoid the dictation 
of the strong. 

Englishmen arc too ready to look solely at lidward’s 
object, and to forget his unwise and afterwards violent 
methods; Scots sometimes^ only see tlu* latter, ami accuse 
the King of deliberate treachery in all lu' did, lulward 
tliought of the old ICngllsh claims over Hoot land in the 
Question narrow spirit of a lawyer. Ami, in any cast*, lu* wanted to 
Scottish believe in their authenticity. The Scots urged that any 
homage Hyoitish kings bad been for lamls in Ihig- 

land, and that William the Lion’s homage for his whole 
kingdom had been annulled by Richartl 1 (p. 1(11), IJut 
Edward had determined to be lortl over Britain, cost what 
it might. The Bruces and the llalliol.s were etiually tletcr- 
mined to fight for their own interest.^. ’'I'hus, if we argue 
about oaths and rights we are wasting our breath. Ivdward 
may have broken oaths, but Robert Bruee ilid the same. 
English troops harried and burnt, and Scottish troops 
retaliated in kind. 

When the Scottish barons met Edward at Norfumi, 
Norham Edward made it clear that he clainreci to he acting as lu)rd 
1393) parajQount over Scothmd. I’hc candidates and their sup- 
porters might have witlidrawn then and there. 'I’hcy did 
not; on the contrary, the nine candidates present, ami most 
of the clerical and lay magnates of the country, after due 
deliberation, admitted Edward’s claim. We cannot call 
them selfish traitors ready to sell their country for tlic 
chance of a crown, for it is clear that so far the mass of 
the Scottish nation did not resent Edward’s claim. They 
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believed that he would make an honest choice ; they hoped ■ 
that he would content himself with the mere title of Lord 
Paramount; and in any case they were influenced by the 
fear of civil war, and by the threat of the army which Edward 
had brought with him. Edward was still acting honestly, 
if somewhat domineeringly. A court of eighty Scots and 
twenty-four Englishmen tried the question. John Balliol, xhe^^ 
Robert Bruce, and Hastings, had the best claims. In No- 
vember, 1292, Edward, acting on the decision of the com- Bmce 
mission, placed Balliol on the throne. 


William ch« Lion, 
died )2N, 

Aloxavider II, 
died 1249. 

Alexander III, 
died 1286. 

Margaret 
Etic of Norway. 

Margaret 
(Maid of Norway) 


Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, son of David 1. 

1 


David, 

Earl of Huntingdon 


Margaret 

.J 


Isabella. 


Margaret. 

John Corny n 
(Murdered 1306). 


Devorgullla John Balliol. Robert Bruce * 

Robert. 

Robert Bruce, 
King 1306-29 


John Balliol,'* 
King 1292^96. 


David II - Joan, Marjorie - Walter the High Steward, 
sister of Edward II. 1 ^ 

1329-70 The Stuart Kings. 

The competitors of 1292 marked *. 


The reign of John Balliol is always regarded as a disgrace 
alike to king and nation, but it is hard to see that Balliol 
could have done better. Edward took care, before he set ana to 
him on the throne, to make him swear to be obedient to him; ties® 
but tlie Scottish nation had not the slightest intention of 
letting him be obedient. A quarrel at once broke out. 
Macduff, brother to the Earl of Fife, appealed to Edward 
against one of Balliol ’s decisions. Edward bade the Scottish 
King come to England, as his vassal, to have the case tried 
there. It was clear that if he refused Edward would de- 
throne him; but if he obeyed his own people would cast 
him out. He could either keep his oath and betray his 
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country, or be true to his country by brcakinp; Ivis oath. 
Such was the unpleasant choice set before him. 

Balliol strove to gain time. He protested; he actually 
Breach camc to England. But the Scots had by this time made up 
EnfiitaSd their minds. They drove out all ICngli.shmen and seized 
^ their estates. They persuaded Balliol to make an alliance 
with France (1295). As Edward was at war with l''rance, 
this was open defiance. 

As soon as Edward could disentangle himst'lf from his 
Edward’s difficulties with h'rance, he marched with an army into 
nvason subduc onc whom he looked on tis a rebel. He 

stormed Berwick, where the townsmen were biutally 
massacred, and his general, Surrey, defeated u Scottish army 
at Dunbar — the Scots nishing down to attack w’hat they 
thought to be a retreating force, and being themselves 
Ann«aj routed. Edward soon overran the whoU* country. Balliol 
Scotland was dcposed, and Edward took Scotland for him.self, setting 
up Warenne as Guardian, and (Vessingham as 'Preasurer. 
Scotland as an independent kingdom seemed to have come 
to an end. 

Thus Edward had been led from policy to force, from 
being an umpire into becoming a combatant. In following 
him step by step it is not easy to say at what precise point 
he transgressed from what was fair intt) what was not justi- 
fiable. Each act may be described as the natural or legal 
consequence of what went before. Yet none the le.ss at the 
end he found himself in the position which only “ Might ’* 
could turn into “ Right ”. He had undertaken to cru.sh a 
nation because its chief men had broken faith with him, and 
this to one whose motto was “ Keep troth ” may have been 
reason enough. But the life of a nation cannot be forfeited 
^ Edward, whatever he thought of himself, 

was bound to appear to the Scots as a foreigner, aiming at 
conquest. 
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(ii) THE FIGHT FOR SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE 

From the. first no one had liked Balliol. Yet when a king 
of England showed that he meant to conquer Scotland and scouand 
make it part of his kingdom by force, the whole of Scotland “ 
determined to resist. Hitherto Edward had had, in the 
main, to deal with the Scottish barons, some of whom were 
of mixed Norman descent, practically all of whom had 
absorbed the feudal sentiment of fealty to the liege lord. 

Now he had to encounter something quite different, Scot- 
land in arms against him. 

The hero round whom this national spirit gathered was 
Sir William Wallace, a great soldier and a good man. He wiiuam 
was joined by a considerable force, though few nobles sup- 
ported him; either they thought his cause too hopeless to 
risk their estates, and so were lukewarm, or they were 
jealous of him as an upstart. Warenne and Cressingham 
moved from Berwick in search of him, and Wallace posted 
himself near Stirling. Stirling Bridge was a place of great 
military importance in Scotland; below it the Forth could 
not be crossed by an army; close to the west lies a rugged 
hill district; consequently Stirling commands the only easy 
access from the south of Scotland to the north. Warenne 
and Cressingham completely mismanaged the battle; their 
advance guard was in time to seize the bridge, but retired 
again. The next day Cressingham insisted on an attack 
though Wallace was now within easy reach of the bridge 
and tlie causeway leading northwards from it, and the 
English would have to cross it slowly, two by two, for it 
was narrow; not even when an easy ford close by was 
pointed out would Cressingham wait to use it. 

Wallace coolly waited till a third of their force was over, 
then attacked, seized the causeway head, and cut to pieces xhe^^ ^ 
the body who had crossed, while their comrades stood help- 
less on the other bank. Cressingham himself fell in the 
fight, and the whole force was scattered in headlong rout. 
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One by one all the fortresses in English haiuls fell, and 
Wallace followed up his blow by leading his men to plunder 
in the northern counties. The pitiless ferocity of Jubvard’s 
soldiers at Berwick found ready imitators among the Scots, 
who flayed the dead Cressingham and kept bis skin as a 
token of their triumph, are said to have set fire to the chapel 
wauaco’s of Dunnottar Castle, leaving the English garrison, who had 
itoghind taken refuge there, the choice between being burnt alive or 
casting themselves into tlic sea, and slew unarmed men, 
women, and children in the northern counties. 

Edward was not the man to put up with this tamely. He 
Edward hurried back from E'landers, and stai ted in person Ibi Soot- 
Scotiand land to crush Wallace, who had now been named ( huinlian 
(1398) Scotland. But though it was easy to invadi' Hcotlaiul, it 
was not easy to draw the Scots into a battle. Wallace had 
wasted the country and withdrawn his men north of lulin- 
burgh. The King could not discover where lu' was hiding, 
and had much difficulty in feeding lii.s own army. At li'ngth 
two Scottish nobles, who eitlier were gemimely in Edward’s 
service or could not accept the low'-born Wallace as a leader, 
revealed where the Scots lay. Edward set oil' instantly, and, 
Battle or making the utmost speed, came on Wallace near Falhtrk 
(1298) before he had time to retire. Though the Scottish pikenien 
fought valiantly, they could make no reply to tlie deadly 
fire of the English archers; their own archers who might 
have answeretl the storm, and their men-at-arms, wlio 
could have driven off the archers, had been beaten from 
the field. The steady array wavered, and when Edward, 
seeing his chance, poured in a final charge, Wallace’s men 
broke and fled. It is said that 15,000 Scots fell. 

For seven years Edward strove to complete his concpicst. 
Years ot He led army after army into the country, but so long as 
(jw|r Wallace was at large the resistance went on. At length, in 
1306, Wallace was betrayed by some of hi.H followers to Sir 
John Menteith, who was acting as Edward’s sheriiF in 
Dumbarton, and by him lianded over to Edward. Monieitli 
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is generally called a traitor for this, and as a Scot he acted 
treacherously to his country. Still, he had taken Edward’s 
side, was Edward’s officer, and in capturing Wallace was so wauace 
far doing his duty to the master he had chosen. Wallace (ifos” 
was taken to England, and tried as a traitor to King Edward. 

He denied that he could be a traitor, since he had never 
sworn to obey Edward. But the King had him condemned. 

He was hanged, and his body, cut into four pieces, was fixed 
on the gates of Newcastle, Berwick, Stirling, and Perth. 
Edward meant to warn the Scots against further risings, 
but he made a great mistake. His merciless treatment of 
Wallace only made the Scots hate him the more. 

With Wallace dead, Edward might think that Scotland 
was subdued. In a year, however, the Scots had found a 
fresh leader. Robert Bruce, the grandson of Balliol’s rival, (iso** 
had not given up hopes of the crown. Hitherto he had played 
no more patriotic or consistent a part than most Scottish 
nobles ; he had sworn fealty to Edward, broken it to job 
Wallace, deserted his cause in turn and made his peace agab 
with Edward, commanded Edward’s artillery at be siege of 
Stirling, and at that very time entered bto a treasonable 
“ band ” with Lamberton, Bishop of St. Andrews. This 
did not seem of much promise, particularly as Bruce fol- 
lowed it up by the murder of his rival, the Red Comyn, who 
was Balliol’s nephew and was thus Bruce’s most powerful 
rival. Bruce and Comyn met b a church at Dumfries to 
discuss their claims and Bruce’s plans for an bsurrection, 
and probably a sudden quarrel arose. Bruce stabbed Comyn 
— a wild act which seemed likely to mar his cause from the 
first. Not only had he defied Edward ; not only, as a red- 
handed murderer, was he a foe of the Church and an out- 
law; but, as his victim had a claim to the Scottish throne 
and was moreover the most powerful baron b Scotland, 

Bruce had begun by distraetbg with a fresh feud a country 
already, to all seembg, hopelessly divided b the face of the 
enemy. Moreover, the murder compelled him to act before 
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he was ready, and loft him no choice htil to unfurl the 
standard of independence. 

Bruce, how'ever, acted with courage. He hurrietl to Scone, 
Bruce was crowned King, and gathered a few men. Aymer do 
crowned pounccd on his scanty following at MetUven, and 

^*^*’*^ scattered it. Bruce had to floe to the Highlands, where, 
though safe from the English, hi.s own countrymen still 
sought his blood. John, Lord of Lome, a coti.sin of (’omyn, 
pursued Bruce to avenge his murilered kinsman, h'rom all 
these perils Bruce’s own personal strength, and his faithful 
friends, of whom the chief was Sir James Douglas, “the 
good Lord James ”, preserved him. Still, so tlcsperate were 
his fortunes that he had for a time to take refuge* on the 
Bmeo In lonely island of Ihithlin, near the Irish coast. His brother 
“ * Nigel, taken prisoner at Kildrummie, was hanged, a fate 
which befell most of his supporters who fell into lulward’s 
hands. Hitherto I'ldward liad been ama/.ingly forbearing 
with men who had fought agahtst him, usually aeeepting 
submission and restoring their o.states. Wallace alone had 
suffered, and he was an outlaw. But now the King's patience 
was exhausted. 

In 1!}()7 the tide turned. Venturing over to Arran, and 
^rujM^s looking longingly across the .sea at his own castle of 'runi- 
vc or es Carrick, Bruce sent a .spy; if there .seeme<I a chance 

for a surprise, the spy was to light a fire, 'riie spy found no 
hope, and lit no fire. But Bruce and his comiutles saw one, 
and crossed. For some time he wa.s hunted tij) and down 
Galloway and Ayrshire, but every now and again, as at 
Loch Trool and Loudon Hill, he tvimed on his pursuers 
^»*jjjjrdand routed them; and each victory brought him fre.sh fol- 
English Court men ridiculetl the outlaw as 
(1307) “ King Hobbe ”, but lidward knew better. He matle ready 
EdwMdl ^ march into Scotland with an army, but died 

(1307) at Burgh-on-Sands, in sight of the hills where Bruce had 
stmggled so manfully. 

Even had Edward lived, he could not have won in the end. 
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He might have beaten Bruce, but he could not have con- 
quered the Scottish nation and kept it down by force of 
arms. His plans, promising as they were at the outset, had 
failed, and his ellorts to force tliem to success had only 
made failure more hopeless. He had wished to unite Eng- 
land and Scotland ; all he had done was to divide them more 
deeply than they had ever been divided before. Under the 
sturdy blows of the “ Malleus Scotorum ” had been forged 
the tough steel of a nation’s character. 

CHAPTER 19 
EDWARD II (1307-1327) 

1. EARLY MISRULE 

Kings, like ordinary men, sometimes stand revealed by 
their favourite tastes. William I was a great hunter, “ loving character 
the red deer as their father ” ; Richard I enjoyed the struggle Ward n 
of a tournament; Henry VIII was a mighty wrestler and 
great at casting the bar; each of these tastes somewhat 
betrays the man; Elizabeth’s wardrobe illustrates her 
vanity, just as the love of “ sauntering ” tells us more than 
a little of Charles II, the leaden saints round the brim of 
the hat display Louis XI of France, and the homely leg of 
mutton and apple dumplings describe George III. Edward 
II also had his favourite amusements. He was fond of row- 
ing and driving, and proud of his skill m digging ditches 
and thatching roofs. And he loved also to play at “ cross 
and pile that is to say, tossing a coin and crying heads 
or tails. 

He was a weak man, placed in a situation which made the 
worst of his weakness. He did not carry on the work that 
his father had begun in the consolidation of England; still 
less could he complete the task which had proved too much 
for his father, namely, the conquest of Scotland. He was 
imlucky too in the men about him. Even Henry III, who 
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was no more apt as a nilcr, had a grout clnirchman and 
minister in Stephen I^angton, and an illiistiinus rebel in 
Simon dc Montfort. lidward ll’s iritnds and foes were 
alike men of no value. 

Incapable of ruling himself or his realm, Mdward Iruslod 
Edward’s the task to favourites. 'I’lie friemi of his boyhood, Phrs 
Oaveston Gavest07i, had been much disliked by bdwanl I, and 
banished from the court. The young King at once recalled 
him, made him Karl of Cornwall, married liim to his niece, 
and put him over the heads of all tlie nobility, (hiveston 
was naturally vain and empty, and the .success mirnetl hi.s 
brain. lie combined insolence and incapacity in all he did. 
Ills one talent appears to have lain in the bestowing of rutle 
nicknames, which were appropriate enough to stick and 
pointed enough to sting. The nobles, assembleil in I'arlia- 
ment, agreed immediately that ho must be banished; but 
though they drove him out they could not kei’p him out. 
A solemn a.sscmhly of the Oreat Council in Id 10 appointed 
iMrda “ Lords Ordaitiers ", who were intended to take the govern- 
(1310) ment out of the king s hand.s, and these o (beers did indeed 
produce a scheme of reform known us the Ordinances, 
which included the appointment of resjionsible Court 
officials, the summoning of Parliament, and, of cmirse, the 
perpetual banishment of Oaveston. Kthvard II brought 
him back again for the third time in Idl'd, hut this proved 
to be his end. He was besieged and captured at Scarborough, 
taken south into the midst of his enemies, the Karls of 
Warwick, whom lie had nicknamed the 
“ Hog " and the » Black Dog of Arden ”, and beheaded by 
them on Blacldow Hill. 

2. EDWARD n AND HCm'I.AND 

Bruce had seen enough of Edward I to realize how greatly 

^ ‘Jcclared, to 

win a foot of land from him than to wrest a kingdom from 
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his son. Once the old “ Hammer of the Scots ” was gone, 
his son, Edward 11, was revealed as a feeble foe. He trusted 
to favourites, who proved no more capable than he was 
himself. His reign was broken by discontent, thriftless- 
ness, armed insurrections. While quarrels and jealousy 



paralysed England at home, she could not be vigorous in 
maintaining her hold on Scotland. 

Step by step Bruce won his way. Aberdeen came into his 
hand ; his brother Edward reduced Galloway to his g race 
obedience; the French king gave him secret aid; in 1310 usa<gu» 
the clergy declared him — excommunicated man as he w^ as King 
— the lawful king of the land. One by one the castles in 
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Scotland were wTCstcd from lCnj);lish liaiids. Lord James 
Douglas surprised Roxburgh; ILindolph, Lari of Aloray 
captured Ldinburgh by leading thirty during men to clinil: 
the Castle Rock; but all the exploits were not left to the 
men-at-arms. A farmer nameel Hinnock, engaging a bod) 
of countrymen to aid him, seized Linlithgow by elriving 
a wagon of hay under the gateway, so that the portcullis 
could not be let down. 

By 13H Stirling t’astle silone held out, and Ldward 11 
Battle of with an army of 20,000 nwn inarched north to relieve it. 
®““bSTni Bruce awaited his coming near Stirling, and on 22iu[ June 
0®‘*)jjrew up his men south of Stirling Castle on the ground 
between tlie Forth and its tributary thc-Uannoek Burn. He 
had five thousand men, and his lieutenants were his brother 
Edward, Lord James Douglas, Walter the Stewanl, and 
Randolph, Karl of Moray, but he had also 10,000 camp 
followers and “ small-folk ” (poor lami-hoUlers who, though 
cxcollont fighting men, coultl not ailiird protective armour) 
whom he sent to a place of coneeahuent in the rear. Ills 
army, true to the ScottLsh tradition, was e.ssentially an 
infantry force, while the English army was strong in heavy 
cavalry to which the footmen were mere auxiliaries. 

On 23rd June the English canu‘ in .sight. A body of 
cavalry under C’litford enwsed the Bannock Hum, liut was 
routed by Randolph, while the English van after crossing 
the burn retired in disorder. Wliat happened then has been 
the subject of much controversy, but the main movements 
of the fight at least arc clear. On the morning of the 2>lth, 
Bruce drew up his men in schiltrons (bands of spearmen 
arranged in hollow squares), which repealed charges of the 
English heavy cavalry failed to dislodge, 'I'hen a brilliant 
charge by his handful of light horse put the hlnglish archers 
out of action. Edward, because of the nature f)f the ground, 
could not bring his whole army into action, and the English 
were thrown into confusion by the awful havoc wrought by 
the Scottish spears. It was at this juncture that Bruce sent 
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orders to the hidden “ small-folk ” to advance. When the 
English saw this new “ army ” coming over the ridge of 
the Gillies’ Hill they were filled with consternation. King 
Edward fled from the field, leavmg his army to the unhappy 
fate of a broken force in a hostile country. 

Bannockburn decided the question once for all. England 
could not conquer Scotland. But Edward II was too ob- Scottish 
stinate to yield. Henceforth the Scots held steadily the 
upper hand. Berwick was taken, and one raid after another 
devastated the English border. One expedition, led by 
Randolph, harried and burnt its way southward into York- 
shire; encountered there, at Mytton-on-Swale, by the Shire 
levy headed by a mass of clergy, the Scots made such a 
slaughter among the white surplices that the fight was 
known as the “ Chapter of Mytton ”. In 1322 there was a chapter 
series of invasions and counter-invasions, and King Robert (' 3 “^*“ 
penetrated to Yorkshire, where he won a small victory at 
Byland Abbey. At last, in 1323, a truce was made for thir- End of the 
teen years ; but Edward II persistently refused to recog- ®‘"‘**‘* 
nize the independence of Scotland. 

The truce had lasted for only four years when Bruce broke 
it. Douglas and Randolph seized the moment of Edward 
II’s deposition to march once more across the Border. 

Edward III, with a large army, marched to meet the Scots. 

When he at last managed to come up with them they were 
so strongly posted that he dared not risk an attack across 
the River Wear. But what he did not venture the Scots Edmu-a 
did; James Douglas led a night raid into the English camp ^ts 
and actually got to the royal tent before he was driven back. 

Then the Scots retreated by night, leaving their camp fires 
burning so that the English did not perceive their going. 

This was the last effort. In 1328 peace was made between 
the two nations at Northampton. Bruce was recognized as Peace or 
lawful King of Scotland, and England gave up all her claims. ampton 
Scotland had triumphed. 

Robert Bruce’s reign ended in 1329. For Scotland it was 
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a memorable reign. Before its close he had obtained a 
Indepen- mastery over all his foes at home and abroad. I le had 
IcotiMd established the allmnce between Scotland and France 
which was to lead to so much. lie had freed Scotland from 
the foreign invader. He had united it as it had never been 
united before. All alike were ready to obey him. The 
barons, Norman in descent and hitherto half-Nonnan in 
feeling, had become good Scotsmen and gootl patriots. In 
the fire of national trouble there luul been weltled a nation, 
firm, self-reliant, confident, proud of its race and of its king. 

3. OVKRTimOW OF HOWARD It 

In England the disaster of Bannockburn was turned to 
Thomon advantage by an ambitious noble. 'I’liis was Thomas oj 
Lancaster Lancaster, son of Edmund Croucliback, the younger hnjther 
of Edward I. Thomas held from his fatlu'r the earldom.s 
of Lancaster, Leicester, Derby, and expected to succeed, 
through his wife, to the earldoms of Lincoln and Salisbury. 
His chief exploits up till now had been the tlestruction of 
Gaveston and his rt'fusal to go north with Edward to Ban- 
nockburn, a piece of fortunate prudence which enabled him 
to push off all responsibility for that disaster on his eousin, 
the King. For a year or two he practically ruled the kingtlom, 
till Edward grew restive under his control. As lamcastcr’s 
chief allies were great men on the Welsh border, Hereford 
and the Mortimers, Edward sought to set up a party for 
himself in the west, and promoted a pair of new favourite.s, 
Bdwwd^the Despensers, father and son, to wealth and possessions. 
lavouritwThts proved a prelude to more disturbance. The De- 
Doape^^ Spensers were banished in I .‘121, but the King, showing 
some energy for once, collected an army, cruslied tlic 
western nobles, and drove Lancaster in flight northward. 
The King’s friends turned him at Bom(f<hlmdge, where he 
strove to cross the Ure, scattered his men, and took him 
prisoner. His fate could not be dotibtful. He was beheaded 
at Pontefract and a number of his adherents hanged or 
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imprisoned; among the prisoners was Roger Mortimer. 

Time was the only thing needed for a fresh outbreak 
against the King. Ilis promises, indeed, sounded well. In 
1322 he and the Despensers repealed the Ordinances, and 
declared that affairs of interest to the realm were to be 
treated in Parliament, “ as hath heretofore been accustomed”. 

But, as “ heretofore accustomed ", the feebleness of the 
King and the greediness of the Despensers soon supplied 
cause for a new plot. This time it was hatched in France, 
where Roger Mortimer had joined Queen Isabella, who had opposi- 
gone to France to pay homage. She brought over her o^m 
son, and the conspirators removed to Hainault, the Queen Morumer 
refusing to return to Fngland and openly discarding her 
marriage vows. In 132(! the plot was ripe. As soon as the 
couspiratons landed, all that were discontented — and that 
was the greater part of England — joined them. The King 
meant to lice to Ireland, but dawdled aimlessly on the 
Welsh marches till he was captured with his friends, the 
Despensers. They were hanged; the King was deposed ove^ ^ 
and imprisoned. Hoon afterwards he was murdered inthe^mna 
Berkeley Castle. 

Edward IPs catastrophe has nothing to redeem it; it is 
a sordid tale of selfish violence and family ambition. Yet, 
while the details arc confusing, there are one or two points cata-^^ 
which will become of importance later, and may therefore 
be noticed, (Note 26.) 

First, then, we observe the “ Favourite He is a man 
raised up by favour of the king from a more or less insig- The^^_ 
nificant position, as a counterpoise to the power of the old ounte" 
noble families. This is true of Gaveston, and to a certain 
extent true of the Despensers. But it must also be noted that 
the “ favourite ” was also the king’s chief agent m carrying 
on the government. Thus he was not only the recipient of 
favour, but the bestower of it also. To use a word of much 
more modern meaning, he was a sort of “ minister ”; yet 
he differed from a true minister in that he held his place 
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solely by the king’s favour. The point of intere.st in lidward 
II’s day is that the old hereditary nol)iIity, who natundly 
hated favourites as upstarts, and legarded the right of tilling 
the king’s great offices as belonging to themselves, strove to 
control these appointments. In lIKh), and again in i;i22, the 
name of Parliament was invoked, and an attempt made to 
limit the king’s freedom of choice, but to no real purpose. 
The fact was that Parliament was still but a name, and had 
no effective power; it had ideas, but could not enforce 
them. 

CHAFFER 20 

THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

Edward Ill’s reign began in 1 Ic was, however, only 
fifteen years of age, and the real power lay in the hands of 
the Queen, Roger Mortimer, and the Ckiuncil of barons. 
These had been united in the hostility to lulwuril 11, but 
there agreement ended. The Council was soon shaken by 
quarrels between Mortimer and I lenry of Lancaster (younger 
brother of Thomas). ICach schemed against the other. 
Mortimer surprised a plot hcailed by Edward IPs half- 
brothers, the Earls of Norfolk and Kent, and punished the 
Earl of Kent with deatli. 'I’liis piece of violence, added to 

throw*©! had been singularly unsuc- 

Mortimw cessful in its dealings with Scotland, and that all wore 
scandalized by the conduct of Mortimer with Queen Isa- 
in iSo2 everyone against him. Edward acted cpackly 

poworand decisively. He caused Mortimer to be seized and 
h^ged, and, by imprisoning his mother, Isabella, he freed 
himself from leading strings. 

In Edward Ill’s reign the main thread of the time is not 
Bnnd^ ^ found at once in the war with France. 

the “ Hundred Years’ War ” •— for so it 
is named — will lead far beyond the rcigti of lidward III. 
War did not mdeed go on all the time from i:J38 till 1403. 
There were truces now and again, and often long ones. 
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But, speaking generally, for a hundred years England and 
France were enemies. In following this extended period of 
history, which covers the reign of five English kings, it is 
convenient to fix in the mind some landmarks. 

The war may be divided into two periods of great suc- 
cess and two periods of failure ; two huge waves of victory. Periods 
each slipping away in its turn into a deep trough of defeat, division 
The first wave covers the early part of Edward Ill’s reign. 


Treaty of Brcti|ny Treaty of Troyci 

nW H20 
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We have the Battles of Cr6cy and Poitiers, and the Treaty 
of Bretigny, in which the French king admitted the English 
claim to the south-west of France. This was followed by a 
time of decline in the latter part of Edward Ill’s reign, and 
of complete failure in Richard IPs, when a French force 
landed in Sussex. The second wave began to rise with 
Henry IV, and reached its crest with Henry V. He outdid 
the glory of Crdcy and Poitiers by his victory at Agincourt; 
he married the King of France’s daughter, and was called 
his heir; his infant son Plenry VI was crowned king of 
F ranee in Paris . The summit of Henry V’s glory was marked by 
a treaty, the Treaty of Troyes, just as the Treaty of Bretigny 
had been the highest point of Edward Ill’s achievements. 

But then came the second period of failure. First, Joan 
of Arc, and then the breach with Burgundy shook English 
power. By degrees all was lost that had been won, till, in 
1463, nothing was left to England but Calais. 
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1 . THE ENGLISH ARCHER 

The striking fact in tJie war is that over this long period 
the English won tlie great battles, and that in spite of being 
much weaker in numbers. Chroniclers’ numbers are not 
very trustwortliy, but neither at Crecy, nor Poiiiers, nor 
Agincourt were the French less than three to one ; probably 
their advantage was still greater, yet in every case they were 
hopelessly beaten, and indeed, until the appearance of Joan 
of Arc, no pitched battle went against the ICnglish, with the 
one exception of Beaugd. lliis superiority in the Held was 
due to the English archer. 

Everyone knows his characteiistics. lie caine<l the long- 
rheions- bow, a large and stiff weapon. He drew tlie coid to his ear 
ownum breast, as the shortbowman did. 'J’he shaft, 

thus driven, flew with amazing force; and so long as the 
archer was supplied with arrows, he could keep up a very 
rapid and accurate fire.^ 

Curiously enough, with all these merits, it was some lime 
before the longbow was valued as it deserved; it is, further, 
probable that it was not even English in origin. Sucli 
captains as Richard I and Simon de Montfort placed more 
faith in their “ arbalestiers ” or crossbowmen, and most 
of the archers who did such execution at Falkirk were 
Welshmen. Giraldus Cambrensis, who was familiar with 
Wales in Henry H’s reign, records the extraordinary powers 
of the South Wales archers. He himself saw at Aberga- 
veimy the iron points of arrows piercing the massive oak 
door four inches thick, while one of the Norman knights 
received a shaft tliat struck through his mail shirt, his mail 


1 The archer usually carried twenty-four arrows in hia quiver. On iyoing into 
action he emptied his quiver, and thrust the arrows, point downwards* into 
the pound before him. 'I^he longbow was effective to about I HO yards, and arrows 
womd carry to over 300 yards as an extreme range i in rapidity of fire it ex- 
ceeded any musket before the days of bieech-loading. The difliculty with 
archers was to keep them supplied with^ arrows. It was common for them to 
be reduced to picking up the enemy’s missiles, or even tearing them out of the 
dead and returning them. 
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breeches, his leg, the wood of his saddle, and sunk deep into 
the horse’s flank. 

Whether tlic English copied the longbow from the Welsh 
or not, it is further clear that longbowmen could not of xhe 
themselves win battles. They shook the Scots at Falkirk, 
but, as we have seen, the cavalry took the credit of the vie- 
tory; many thousands of archers were with Edward II at 
Bannockburn, yet the battle was completely lost. Moreover, 
even granting that archers were effective against the Scots, 
tliey might not be equally good against the French. The 
Scots fought on foot, mostly armed with spears or pikes, 
but the French main strength lay in their mounted men- 
at-arms, and since the battle of Hastings it had been a 
universal belief in Europe that no infantry could stand 
before a charge of this heavy-armed cavalry. It was not 
enough to have archers ; the thing was to use them properly. 

The development of the art of war whieh was to give 
England such cruvshing victories in France, began in Scotland, scotiaai 
There, on the death of Robert Bruce (who was succeeded by Sisin-* 
his five-year-old son, David II), Edward Balliol, a refugee in 
England, determined to make a bid for power. He put him- 
self at the head of a band of nobles called the “ Disinherited ” 
and set sail for Scotland. At DuppUn he met the Scottish 
army. Balliol drew up his men in a formation of dismounted 
men-at-arms in the centre with blocks of archers on the 
wings. He won a complete victory and was actually crowned 
King of Scotland by the English and his adherents. The 
tactics which had given his handful of troops the victory 
over eleven times their number are the forecast of those to 
be employed by the English in the Hundred Years’ War. 


2. THE CAUSES OP THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

In the relations between England and Scotland we find 
throughout history, right up to the Union of the two Crowns, France 
that France sci2ed every opportunity to stir up trouble in Scotland 

( 7 988 ) 8 
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■Scotland whenever she could injure England by so doing. 
Thus, after Dupplin Moor, Balliol, as King, did homage to 
Edward III for his kingdom. In I SHU ICdward went to his 
help against the still rebellious Scots, and won the victory 
naiidon of Holidon HtU (1333).^ But the Scots refused to submit, 
(1333) though they sent their boy king David I to I'ranco for 
safety. There Philip VI, the first of the Valois, warmly 
supported the Scots in their opposition to lidward, and 
thus the Scottish question was one of the causes of the 
great war between England and France. {Note ‘^7.) 

But besides irritation with France over this policy, Edward 
Economic had deeper causes for hostility. The linglish Koolkn trade 
causes h^d developed enormously, and depended almost entirely 
The on the export of raw wool to the great E'lemish towns, 
''tjwns These towns were quarrelling with their overlord, the 
trodl Flanders, who, in his turn, was vassal to the King 

of France. Edward considered that if he could establish 
a claim to be himself King of France, he would gain con- 
trol of the wool towns. 

This question of the wool trade was connected with 
Gascony another. England traded extensively with (lascony, the sole 
fragment remaining to her of the Angevin Itmpire. 'Phe 
great wine trade between the two countries was very in- 
fluential. The French constantly threatened to absorb 
Gascony, in which case that trade would be cut off. In 
1333, while Edward was in Scotland, the King of France 
invaded Gascony, and this supplied ICdward with the pre- 
text he needed to declare war. 

Once war had been decided, Edward looked about for 
ciaim^o advantages. He specially wished to enlist the help of the 
^j^Fleniings and with this in view, he brought forward his 
claim to the French throne. For if he were King of France, 


* This battle illuatrates aKSin the uaelcsancaa of the Scottish pikenien Against 
archers. Edward was besieging Berwick. To relieve it tlit> Scots tiatl to boat liis 
coveruig artny, and were therefore obliged to attack. Their colimitia, advancing 

1*’“ y**? few rcacliod the English lines. 
And when at length they broke and ilcd^ Jvdward^a mounted nxen cut to 
pieces m the retreat. 
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the Flemings, in fighting for him, would not be guilty of 
“ rebellion 

The claim itself to the throne was a poor one. The three 
sons of Philip IV ^ had reigned and died leaving no male 
heirs. Edward, tlirough his mother Isabella, was Philip 
IV ’s grandson. The throne, however, had been given to 
Philip IV’s nephew, Philip of Valois (Philip VI). The French 
argued that by the old custom of the Salian Franks (the 
so-called Salic Lazo) which governed the succession to the saiictaw 
French throne, no woman could succeed, and that therefore 
Edward’s claim tlirough a woman was worthless. Edward 
refused to accept this argument. But by doing so he knocked 
the bottom out of his own case, for though the three brother 
kings had left no sons, they all had daughters, and one of 
these daughters had a son, Charles the Bad of Navarre. 

Thus, if the Salic law held, Philip of Valois was the rightful 
king ; if it did not, Charles tlie Bad should be on the throne ; 
cither way Edward had no title. Moreover, having, m 1328, 
done homage to Philip for Gascony, he had tacitly admitted 
Philip’s title, and barred his own. Legal reasoning, however, 
was of as little real value here as in Scotland in the days 
of Ifdward’s grandfather. Armed men were the only argu- 
ments that would command a hearing. 


Philip III, died 1285 


Philip IV. 
died 1314 


Louie X, Philip V. 
died 1316 died 1322 

Jpan, Daughters 
Qu««n of 
Navarr« 

Charles the Bad 


Chari w IV, l^ella 
died 1328 » Edward 11 

Dauglters Edward III 


Charles of Valois 


Philip VI 
of 

Valois 


^The ** fatal three**, Louis X, Philip V, and Charles IV. Superstition 
declared the extinction of the line to be due to the curse or the Templars 
destroyed by Philip IV* 
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3. CRlSCY AND POITIERS 

War began in 1338, but the early years wcic singularly 
Outbreak unfruitful. No battles took place on land; iidward’s alli»s 
(IMS) died or left him. The one achievement was the naval battle 
siuys of Sluys where Philip tried to guard the Flemish coast, but 
^ Edward’s fleet proved too strong for him. Even at sea we 
remark the supremacy of the archer, and the new English 
tactics. Edward used his ships just as he was in the habit 
of using his men: they were grouped in threes, archers on 
the flanking ships, and men-at-arms on the centre one. 'llic 
archers shook the defence; tlic men-at-arms boarded and 
beat down what resistance remained. Have for the difference 
that the English made the attack instead of standing on the 
defensive, Sluys is on the water what all the battles of the 
time are on land. Sluys is important, too, because it gave 
the English command of the Channi-l. 

It was not till 1340 that a decisive battle was fought. 
^oTSicy landed a force near Cherbourg to divert the French 

' “’'from an attack on Gascony. Beyond this object, however, 
his plans do not appear skilful. He loitered up the Seine, 
giving Paris ample time to put it.self in a state of defence’ 
and allowing the French to gather in great force on tlie 
northern bank of the river. He failed to surprise Rouen, 
and eventually, cutting loose from his biuse in Normandy, 
hazarded a flank march across the country to join the Flem- 
ings. He gave the French the slip at Poissy, crossed the 
lyver Seine, and, marching now in desperate haste, covered 
Betrwt sixty miles in four days, and drew near the Somme. To his 
somm* consternation the bridges were all broken, and the fords 
guarded. I-Ie moved down the river, getting into greater 
difficulties, for the river grew more and more difficult to 
cross. A French host was already at his heels, when a j)eavsant 
betrayed to him the place of the very last ford on the river, 
Blanchetaque. By a moonlight march Edward cro.sscd at 
low water for die Somme there is tidal *— ■ and the rising 
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tide prevented immediate pursuit. For the moment he was 
safe: he had secured a retreat to Flanders. He now made 
up his mind to fight, should the French pursue him too 
closely. A suitable position was not far to seek. He found 
it between Crdcy and Wadicourt. There he drew up his Battle of 
army in a formation consisting of blocks of dismounted men- of^) 
at-arms flanked by archers. The French first sent forward 
their Genoese crossbowmen, whose bolts could not carry 
as far as the English longbowman’s arrows. The Genoese 
fell into confusion. The French mounted knights rode 
through them in an attempt to charge. They failed repeatedly, 
and by dusk the English lines, still holding firm, had won the 
day.^ 

The next morning revealed that the French had lost 1600 
knights alone; the common soldiers brought up the total 
to near ten times the number, while the English loss was 
little over a hundred; only two knights were killed. 

Crccy is generally reckoned among the decisive battles of 
the world. If completeness of victory is decisiveness, it victory 
deserves its place; it settled, too, the pretensions of the 
feudal chivalry who had been so long the military bullies of 
Christendom. But so far as the campaign was concerned, 
it settled nothing. Edward marched north and starved out 
Calais, turning out many of the French inhabitants, and 
putting a large English colony in their place. The survivors 
of the French nobles went home to wonder at their over- ““ 
throw, but not to learn from it. 

Ten years later the lesson was repeated. King John had 
replaced Philip on the French throne. Hostilities had 
languished owing to the plague of the Black Death, which 
had fallen on Europe in the meantime. In 1366 the war 
flared up again, this time in the south. The Black Prince (isss) 
led a huge army eastward from Bordeaux, gathering plunder 

^ Two picturesque incidents mark Cr^cv. First, the death of the blind King 
of Bohemia gave to the victor, the young Prince of Wales, his crest, ^ the fathers 
and motto which are retained to this day. Second, the young Prince, when hard 
pressed, was left by his father to ** win nis spurs by his own valour. 
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March of on all sides. He repeated the raid the next year, this time 
striking nortltwards, and then reaching the Loire followed 
BordeaSit wcstwards to the suburbs of Touis. Here he learnt that 
the French king had moved from Blois to cut olf his retreat. 
So he withdrew, and making the best speed he could, 
Poiaers though laden with plunder, reached PoitUrs. The two 
<1356) missed falling in with each other on the march. 

The Black Prince slipped past, and John came up with him 
at Maupertuis, about seven miles to the south. 

The Black Prince had about 7000 men, of whom 2500 
were archers, the bulk of the remainder being men-at-arms 
with a few light troops; all were mounted. The h'rench 
were about 20,000, but tlie levies just drawn from Poitiers 
were of poor quality. 'Phe English plight W'as so had that on 
18th September the Prince otlerecl to release his prisoners 
and make a seven years’ truce; hut the h'rench refused 
these terms. So on the next day the lingli.sh mailc ready 
to resume their retreat, or fight if need were. 

The French coming up in force, the Black Prince was 
obliged to fight, lie drew up his men behind hedge.s and 
““ vineyards. The French cavalry repeatedly hurled theiu.selvcs 
against this position. After a prolonged struggle it looked 
as if the Engksh might be worn down by weight of numbers, 
but at the critical moment a small force dispatched by 
Edward under the Captal dc Buch appeared on the flank. 
This was the signal for a general attack by the linglLsh. U’hc 
French believed that the flank attack was made by a larger 
force than was really present, and gave way to panic. A 
general rout ensued, and those who stayed to fight were 
made prisoners; these included the King, his .son Pliilip, 
twenty-six great lords, and close on nineteen hundred knights 
and persons of consequence. The capture of the King alone 
made the victory important. It was bound to lead to a 
•KSiany peace. The Treaty of Brctipiy, in i:i(i0, gave 

Edward dl die duchy of Aquitaine, the county of Ponthieu, 
and Calais in full sovereignty. John was also to pay a large 
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ransom. Tn return, Edward gave up all claim to the throne 
of France and to the Plantagenet dominions of Normandy, 

Maine, and Anjou. In a word, he gave up the shadow and 
grasped the substance. {Note 28.) 

4 . THE FIRST PERIOD OF DECLINE 

The Treaty of Brctigny (ISGO) marks the crest of the first 
wave of English success in France. The results may be Results of 
summed up shortly under three heads. First, the acquisi- * 
tion of Aquitaine in full sovereignty, that is to say, free 
from all claims of overlordship on the part of the French 
Crown. Secondly, the establishment of a close connection 
between Englantl and the Flemish cities, which is marked 
by: (a) the appearance of England as a sea power, wielding 
a supremacy of the sea, at any rate on the Channel; (b) by 
tlic growth of a busy trade in wool and woollen goods; 
and (c) by the holding of Calais as a door through which 
help might be given the Flemings, or attacks made on 
France. Thirdly, the perfecting of a new method of fighting, 
in which the old feudal chivalry became of little use when 
opposed to a combination of archers and infantry. It is 
well to bear in mind that these results were of solid value. 

Edward Ill’s reijin is sometimes described as being one of oains of 
barren glory rather than of substantial gams: that is true ni 
in a sense only. Substantial gains were made : the fostering 
of the wool trade and a control of the chief markets for 
wool, the capturing of the wine trade of Gascony, the 
supremacy in the Narrow Seas, the invention of a system 
of invincible tactics, were all substantial additions to Eng- 
land’s power. As a nation she stood far higher in 1360 than 
in 1327. But the gams did not prove permanent, and so 
the glory became barren. Edward’s war policy had definite 
enough aims, and for the time attained them; it is only 
condemned by its failure to hold what it had won. {Note 29.) 

A period of decline followed. The barons of Aquitaine 
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Decline of rebelled against their English sovereign. In I3G9 war began 
®5owe? again — this time on different lines. CUiarles V, the Wise, 
had no intention of lighting great battles. His chief cap- 
tain was Du Giiesclin, a wily warrior who refused to meet 
the English in open fight, but let them exhaust their strength 
in marching about the country. The French shut them- 
sack oi selves up in the fortresses and towns. One city, Limoges, 
umoiea ^ sicgc, at wlxich the black Prince stained and 
tarnished the name he had won for himself, lie had long 
Illness oi been ill with a terrible disease, which liad perhaps driven 
Prince him to violence and ill-temper. When Limoges fell, he 
ordered a rutlxless and honihle massacre of civilians, in- 
Naval eluding womcn and children. Then, in 137li, the English 
with a great naval defeat at the battle of La Rochelle 
* *and lost command of the sea. It became impossible for 
Trace oi them to fight in the south, and in 1375 a truce was signed 
(wfi) which of all their conquests left to them only Calais in the 
north and Bordeaux and Bayonne in the south. 

5. CLO.SE OP THE ItICIGN OE EDWARD II r 

During the last part of his life Edward III had become 
bSwS?<i® 8^ feeble old man. lie was senile and was now entirely 
reisn influenced by a bad woman, Alice Ferrers. Against her, 
the King’s sons struggled in vain. The Black Prince tried 
^ reforming party, but he was almost an invalid by 
quarrelled with his brother John of Gaunt, who 
c«uiit went even further than he in his demands. 

In 1370 at what was called “ the good Parliament ”, the 
^ triumph over his brother, but 
msnthe was a dying man and hardly had Parliament separated 
than his life came to its premature end. He left a little son, 
Richard, as heir, but one whom he feared might suffer at 
the hands of the ambitious John of Gaunt. 

®wwrd ^ months the feeble dislftnoured old king 

HI followed his son to the grave. Edward III died in 1377, 
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and it was said that Alice Perrers tore the rings from the 
dying man’s jfingers before leaving him. 

The throne passed to the little son of the Black Prince, 
who became king as Richard IL 

CHAPTER 21 

RELIGION: WYCLIF AND THE LOLLARDS 

More than a hundred years before Martin Luther began 
his dispute with the Roman Church which ended in the Early 
Reformation, England had seen a churchman start on a 
very similar career. The story of John Wyclif and his fol- the*™ “ 
lowers, the Lollards, shows clearly that many people in 
England were dissatisfied with the authority of the pope 
long before the time came when the nation broke away from 
the Roman autliority, and the Church in England became 
National. 

The worst part of John’s quarrel with the pope had been 
that it opened the door to interference and taxation from nisuice oi 
Rome, iliis showed itself in Henry Ill’s reign, when that papacy 
king was flattered by the popes into making loans of money 
to help the papacy in its final struggle against the empire in 
the person of Frederick II and his descendants. England 
was regarded by the popes as a “ well of wealth from which 
tlicy could draw unlimitedly ”. A very great deal of English 
land was in the hands of churchmen, and the popes strove 
continually to keep the churchmen under their own control, 
and cut them loose from the control of the State. For 
example, Pope Boniface VIII, in his bull, “ Clericis Laicos ”, 
directed the clergy to pay no taxes to King Edward I unless 
by his consent. Edward retaliated by outlawing the clergy 
who refused to pay, and brought Boniface to withdraw. 

None the less, the independence of the clergy from the 
State was a point for which the popes strove steadily, and 
which the State was sure to resent, 

(y938) 
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In Edward Ill’s reign this anti-papal feeling became very 
strong. Men saw a great deal of money being sent to the 
papal court, and they did not think it right tliat they should 
pay it. Each priest and dignitary, including bishops, had, 
Annates for example, on appointment to pay “ annates ” (that is 
to say, the first year’s income from his ap]>ointment) tt) the 
pope. They saw, too, a great many foreigners who were 
appointed by the pope holding ricli livings, deaneries, and 
high posts in the Church, and they woultl have preferred 
tliat Englishmen should have these posts, 'ritey saw a few 
churchmen, each holding many livings, and perhaps never 
going near some of them, and they contrasted the fine 
clothes and crowds of servants of these meni with tht> poverty 
of tlie parish priests. It seemed to them that these, rich 
churchmen neglected their duty, and thonglit more of the 
good things of tliis world than it was right for them to do. 
“ God,” they said, “ gave llis people to bo pastured, not 
to be shaven and shorn.” 

The feeling of the time is reflect'd very .strongly by 
ctoucar Chauccr, who, in the Prologue of his Canterbury Taks, hits 
church- off all tlic Weak points of the churchmen. He describes 
”* the Prioress as dainty, frivolous, aiul amiable, wearing a 
brooch with the motto, “ Amor Vineit Omnia ”, and so 
soft-hearted that she would weep if she saw a ntouse in a 
Monk^*^^’ Monk, full fat and in good poynt ”, who loved 
hunting and gaudy apparel more than 

" Upon a book in doystre nlway to poure, 

Or swynkc (work) with his handies, and laboure 
As Austyn * bid 

ThcFriajrthe Friar, an “easy man” to give penance, beloved and 
familiar with womankind, and 

“ The beste beggere in hia hous, 

For though a widowe haddc noght oo schoo (one shoe), 

So picsaunt was his In Prindpio, 

Yet wolde he have a ferthing or he wente ” ; 

* Augustine’* rule, " Laborart tst orart ”, 
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the Summoner, who taught that “purse was the Arch- 
deacon’s hell ”, but did not act up to his principles; the 
Pardoner, with wallet 

“ Bretful of pardouns come from Rome all hot, 

Who made the parsoun and the people his apes 

We must not think that all the churchmen in England were 
negligent or careless; there were many then — as there 
always had been — who were bent on doing their duty to xte 
the utmost. Witness Chaucer’s Poor Parson, who l2?soii 

“ Waited after no pompe and reverence, 

But Chnstes lore and His apostles twelve 
He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve ”, 

Unfortunately it was not, for the most part, these men who 
were in high places. Bishops and the greater men were 
mostly little known in the countryside; monks led retired 
and sometimes lazy lives in their monasteries, but no one 
saw them. More bitter feeling was aroused by the friars, 
for they were in daily contact with the people. 

That the friars, especially the Dominican and Franciscan 
Friars, should have become the object of dislike is at first The nom- 
sight curious, for these orders were the result of one of those m- 
periodical “ revivals ” in religion which aimed at bringing 
the Church into more intimate connection with the poor, 
and giving them practical help and teaching. Both orders 
began early in the thirteenth century, St. Dominic founded 
his — the Black Friars — to combat heresy and to strengthen 
faith. They were accordingly preachers and teachers; men 
of learning and zeal. St. Francis bade his followers show, by 
the example of a pure, simple, cheerful, and contented life 
and charitable acts, what the true followers of Christ should 
be. Hence his followers ^ — the Grey Friars — were to be 
like the Apostles, unlearned men, without property, living 
in poverty amongst the poor, healing the sick and succour- 
iag the wretched. For many years both Black Friars and 
Grey Friars did an enormous amount of good, the Fran- 

^ St. Francis had no wish to found an order This was done after his death. 
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ciscans especially being real benefactors of the poor. Before 
long the Grey Friars also became in part, like the Domini- 
cans, a learned order, and for more than a century the Friars 
supplied Europe with most of its leaders of thought and 
learning, such as Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon. Then 
both sets of friars began to accumulate wealth, not for 
themselves, but for their orders. 'I'lnis they tended to leave 
the homes of the poor, going instead among the well-to-do, 
or to the universities, where they became gieal scholars, 
but no longer teachers of what they had first been .sent to 
teach, the simple message of Christ. And those who re- 
mained scattered over the country were duslikcd because, 
being an order founded by a papal decree, they were obedient 
only to the pope; they were not obliged to obey the English 
bishops; they often interfered between the parish priest 
and his flock; they intercepted a great deal of cluuity for 
their own order; and as there were occasional black sheep 
among them, as among all ranks of men, the orders got a 
bad name. Perhaps jealoxisy of their popularity and success 
will account for some of the abuse, but no doubt some of 
the complaints were well founded. 

All these things helped to rouse a feeling of hostility, and, 
The to make matters worse, tlic popes themselves had at this 
‘’“‘"“^time fallen on evil days. A pope who was a Frenchman 
decided to reside not in Rome, which was in a state of great 
^ ^The disorder owing to feuds between the nobles, but at Avignon 
^^Jjjnonjin France; his successors followed his example, and so the 
popes fell much into the power of the kings of France. 
alo9-%) Englishmen hated France, with which they were carrying on 
a prolonged war, and included in their dislike popes who 
appeared to be French popes. And some of the Avignon 
popes were men of no exalted aims, more interested in the 
getting of money than they should have been. They strove 
to find rich posts for their friends; they reserved the right 
of appointing to all benefices left vacant by any appointment 
they noade, a claim which enormously extended their patron- 
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age; and as the popes received annates or firstfruits 
every benefice to which a churchman was preferred, tlie;^^ 
arranged their preferments so as to get as much in annates 
as they could; they often granted provisions ”, prefer- Papai 
ments made in advance, before the holder of an office was visions »• 
dead. Incessant disputes about elections all led to appeals 
! to the courts at Avignon, and much money was gathered 
over these suits. Clement VI, who particularly distinguished 
himself by gathering money in this way, remarked with a 
cynical laugh that none of his predecessors had known how 
to be popes. 

These usurpations of the popes did not go entirely un- 
checked. In 1361 the statute of Provisors was passed, which tegisia- 
rendered persons who accepted papal provisions liable to against 
imprisonment. This was followed, in 1363, by the statute of 
Pramunire. which forbade appeals ^ being made to foreign ma 
courts, and in 1 393 the statute was repeated, m a more stnct nire 
form, by mentioning that the getting of processes, excom- 
munications, and bulls from Rome ^ would incur the penalties 
oi prceinunire, i.e. forfeiture of goods and imprisonment at the 
king’s pleasure. These acts were strong enough, but they 
were not often enforced. The truth was that generally pope 
and king could arrange to make and approve such appoint- 
ments as would suit them both. They had more to gain 
by being on good terms than by quarrelling. Now and 
again when the king was displeased, these statutes would 
be enforced; normally they were allowed to be idle. 

The latter part of Edward Ill’s reign was, as we see, one 
of those periods when king and pope were not friendly, xhe^^ 
Still worse days were in store for the papacy. In 1378 it had scM|m 
returned to Rome, but the pope who was chosen. Urban 
VI, proved so violent and insulting to his cardinals that he 
roused up much opposition. Finally the French cardinals 
declared Urban’s election invalid, and proceeded to elect 

^ In matters of which the cognizance properly belonged to the King’s court. 

* Whither the popes had returned in 1378. 
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another Cardinal, who took the title of Clement VII, in 
1378. A year later Clement moved from Italy to Avignon, 
and Europe was immediately divided into two camps, one 
supporting the Roman pope, the other the Avignonese. 
Effect oi Each pope denounced the other as a schismatic; it was not 
®c“®‘"iong before pious men, witne.ssing thi.s indecent contest, 
began to think that the fatdt lay with the pajiacy itself. 
This opinion was strengthened by the increasing taxation 
which fell on the Church. If oiu; pope and his papal 
court were a financial burden to Europe at the best of 
times, it was doidily a burden to have to support two. 
Each of the popes busied hinuself in declaring the other 
to be anti-Christ, and Europe felt that they were in all 
probability both right. 

Thus when seventy yeans of “ Habylonish captivity *’ 
(such was tlic name given to the period during wliieh the 
popes lived at Avignon) had cndeil, only to give place to 
the “ Great Schism ” and the scandal of two popes at once, 
it was certain that there would be many led to criticize and 
condemn tlic papacy altogether; of this critical spirit 
Wyclif is the tyjie. 

Wyclif was a Yorkshireman (born in 1320) who had gone 
Wyclif to Oxford, where he had become Master of Halliol College. 
He looked at matters from a historical point of view. 'Fhe 
faults of tlie Church, he said, came in the main from its 
pursuit of wealth and power on earth; if it had remained 
true to the poverty and simplicity of the apostles none of the 
wycia and abuscs would have occurred. 'I'hus he found nothing in the 
a£us«a Bible to justify the payments made to the pope, called annates 
and firstfruits, or to excuse the holding of more than one 
benefice at once (pluralities), or to defend the easy and care- 
less lives which were led alike by many churchmen and many 
friars. These opinions were popular. Wyclif was employed 
to draw up an answer disputing the pope’s demands for 
money, and he was used by John of Gaunt in his political 
schemes. {Note 31.) 
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Wyclif proved a ready weapon in John of Gaunt’s hand, 
and John of Gaunt sheltered him from the rage of the clerical John of 
party. When Wyclif was summoned to St. Paul’s to be Shorts 
tried for what he had written, the Duke stood beside him 
to defend him; when Courtenay, Bishop of London, de- 
clared that Wyclif was little better than a heretic, the Duke 
threatened to drag Courtenay from the church by the hair 
of his head. A riot began; the citizens of London rushed 
in to defend their bishop; and Wyclif nearly lost his life. 
Brawling and abuse would not mend matters. Wyclif him- 
self took no part in it. Indeed he had no sympathy with 
John of Gaunt, but as a scholar and reformer he tried to 
spread his ideas by practical means. He founded an order 
of preachers, “ the Poor Priests ”, to teach his ideas among wpaii’s 
the people. He also directly appealed to the people himself priests ” 
by his tracts, which he wrote, not in Latin, the language 
hitherto used for all religious discussion, but in homely, 
plain, forcible English, which all could understand. We 
shall find Luther also discarding Latin in favour of his 
native German when he too begins his quarrel with the 
Roman Church. Finally, Wyclif anticipated Luther by wyciu’s 
causing the whole Bible to be translated from the Latin * 
into English, so that it should no longer be the property of 
scholars, but open to all to read for themselves, or aloud 
to their friends who were too ignorant to read. 

Some of this work might seem ofiFensive at Rome, but it 
was applauded in England. Wyclif, however, could not rest 
here. From attacking the practice of the churchmen, he 
went on to search deeper. His teaching, in his phrase, 

“ Dominion is founded on grace ”, was taken to mean that 
it was lawful to withdraw obedience from those who were 
sinful, and especially from the unworthy popes; and when 
he went still further and attacked the Roman doctrine of 
transubstantiation, he began to lose the support that had 
hitherto been given him. John of Gaimt hurried to Oxford 
to bid him be silent. The University itself, till then proud ^ 
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of him, found itself forced to abandon him. The party of 
victory the friars, backed by the King and Archbishop Courtenay, 
ciwicat and aided by the pope, proved too stronj?. Wyclif had to 
leave Oxford; but even so, though his opinions were de- 
Deathof dared heretical, his enemies dared not make him a martyr. 
(iii84)Hc died peacefully in his parish at Lutterworth. 

Part of Wyclif 8 work was before its time. "JTie bulk of 
Englishmen agreed to blame the wealth and lU'glcct of some 
churchmen, but they had no mind to cast oil’ the Church. 
A reform in the government of the church was popular: 
a change in doctrine was not. We shall see even in Ilenry 
■VIII’s day how slowly and unwillingly England changed 
its belief. 


CIIArTER 22 

THE BLACK DEATH AND KOCIAL CHANCES 

While Edward III had been waging war in h'rauce, great 
upheavals had taken place in ICngland. 'I’o Edward and 
his warriors the war must have seemed of overwhelming 
importance, but looking back we can see that the great 
changes in’ social and religious life were ecpially interesting. 

The Norman Conquest left the class who cultivated the 
sodti land largely in the position of “ unfrec They were 
“ bound to the land ” (glebae ascripti) and had to give to 
their lords so many days’ work cacli week (“ week work ”) 
and certain extra days’ work at the busy season of hay« 
making, harvest, and ploughing (“ boon work ”), Besides 
these they paid small “ dues ” of eggs, fow'ls, and so on. 
So long as these services and dues were paid, they might 
expect to remain in possession of the small plots of ground 
on the produce of which they lived, for although it was by 
no means clear that the law gave them any security of 
tenure, or would interfere at all between tliem and their 
masters, no lord would be tempted to drive oft a well- 
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behaved villein, since to do so would be to lose his labour. 

As time went on, however, many of the villeins commuted commu- 
their services ; that is to say, they had come to an arrange- service’ 
ment with their lords to pay money instead of service ; for 
example, if a man’s labour was reckoned at twopence a day, 
he would pay sixpence a week if he had owed three days’ 
work, and further amounts for extra days. The plan was 
convenient for both parties: the villein got more time to 
work on his own plot of land; the lord got money with 
which he could hire labourers, and was saved the trouble 
of continually striving to compel unwilling or lazy villeins 
to do their work for him. 

This plan of “ commuting ” services for money was 
spreading gradually over the country, but it was not com- 
plete, when it was interrupted by a disaster. This was the 
Black Death, a fearful plague which ravaged our island The 
from 1348 to 13'19.^ At least one-third of the whole popu- Death 
lation perished. It is literally true that often the living 
could scarce bury the dead. In the diocese of Norwich two- 
thirds of the parish clergy died: in a religious house at 
Heveringland prior and canons died to a man: of the sixty 
monks at St. Albans only thirteen survived. From what 
happened to the clergy we can judge the mortality of laymen. 
Indeed, high and low, rich and poor, town and country fell Fau in 
before the pestilence. The manor rolls, which record 
changes among the tenants on an estate, show that often 
whole families were swept off, leaving none to inherit the 
land. 

It was in these rural districts that the effect was most felt. 

It is plain that labour would become very hard to get; and, 
further, since at the height of the plague men were so terri- 
fied that they left the harvest to rot ungathered in the fields, 
com became scarce. This caused a rise in prices ; and as 
prices rose, and labourers were few, we should be prepared 

>• The *• Black Death ” twept over all Europe, and waa introduced probably 
from the East. It reached England from the Continent. 
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Rise in to find a rise in wages also. In fact, this is what happened. 
Wages rose sharply. 

This all hit the landowners hard. To begin with, many of 
Difflcui- their tenants were dead, some without leaving heirs ; and 
"tords so they lost the payments for commuted service which these 
had owed. Further, they lost in another way. They had 
commuted services at the old rate of wages. 'I’hey accepted, 
say, 2d. a day, since for 2d. they could hire a labourer who 
would do the villein’s work. Hut if wages <louhled, the 2d. 
which represented a day’s labour wouhl only hire half a 
day’s labour. And the rise was more than double. It was 
a common complaint that whereas a woman’s labour had 
cost Id. a day, now it cost 2d. or .‘id. Hence ruin .stared the 
lord in the face if he had to receive at the okl rates and pay 
at the new ones. 

Something clearly had to he done ; and a.s the landowners 
Action o( were strong in Parliament, we shall iinel their jiolicy in 
** mont tracing what Parliament did. 'Phe iirst idea was to check 
this rise in wages which seemed to them rniuons. No 
injustice was intended, because Parliament meant to check 
the rise in prices also ; if prices remained the same, it was 
argued, there was no need for wages tt) rise. 

In the series of laws called the Statutes of Lahottrm} 
Statutes 0 * labourers were ordered to take the “ oUl ” rate of wages — 
that is to say, the rate current in Hid 7. It wa.s one thing 
to make tlie order, and another to enforce it. The task 
proved too big. The authority of Parliament was not very 
active over all England at the best of time.s in the fourteenth 
century; but when, owing to the Black Death, all local 
courts were paralysed, laws wore easily evaded. The rise 
in prices went on; and so long as prices did not fall, men 
could not live on the old wages. Yet the lords could not 
wuftM afford to see their estates left uncultivated: it were better 
* to lose half than lose all; better to give higher wages than 

.\I»®ue<l by proclKiuiion in 1340j enictcd w » Statute in 1351 j repeetad 
with addiuotud penalties in 1367 and 1330. 
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have no labourers. Thus many lords were tempted to break 
the very laws which were intended to protect them, by 
offering the higher wages which Parliament prohibited. 
Parliament truly showed no lack of vigour or courage in its 
opinions. It reinforced the Statute of Labourers by threats 
of imprisonment, branding with a hot iron, slavery, and 
even death. But even ferocious penalties will not T na k<> men 
obey impossible laws. If it was a choice between the cer- 
tainty of starvation and the chance of punishment, no one 
could doubt what the choice would be. 

Here tlie class interest of Parliament stood revealed. We 
may find a justification in theory for their action: it may be 
allowed that they meant no wrong. But when their remedy 
failed, the selfishness of the landowners — and the land- 
owners meant Parliament under another name — is be- 
trayed in the obstinate savagencss which added penalty to 
penalty to drive men into suffering. England was on the 
threshold of tlic first great struggle between labour and 
capital: the struggle between “ we cannot ” and “ we will 
make you 

In another respect the reign of Edward III was impor- 
tant in social history. It was a period during which the The 
great woollen iiuhstry rose to increased prosperity. England under 
had for long been exporting raw wool — indeed, she was 
the chief source of wool for all Europe. The great pastoral 
areas of Yorkshire and of the Cotswolds provided the flocks 
for tliis raw material, which was exported to centres abroad, 
chiefly to P'landers, to be woven into cloth. The right to 
export wool was placed in the hands of a body called the 
“ merchants of the staple The King obtained an impor- 
tant part of his income from the tax of 6s. 8^?. levied on 
each sack of wool exported, and the revenue from this tax 
rose to ;£68,000 per annum. 

Edward III used this organization of the Staple as a 
weapon against his enemies. The Staple had its head- 
quarters in a town or towns nominated by the King. Edward 
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moved the Staple, first to Ilnigcs when he wished to ally 
with the Flemings ; then to hhigland when the foreign war 
made Bruges unsuitable; finally to Calais, then an English 
possession. 

He also interested himself in other gains which lingland 
might obtain from his l^'lemish alliance. He brought over 
weavers to East Anglia^ and revived the inamifactuie of 
cloth. This was the lime when the city of Norwich became 
one of the largest and richest in the kingdom. Noriolk, 
indeed, specialized in one kind of cloth, called “ Wf)rstcd ”, 
after a village of that name, a little place which to-day has 
only its great church to show what was its fonner pros- 
perity and importance. 'Fhe industry thus revived was 
destined to grow continually until it becainti, as it has re- 
mained, one of the chief sources of linglish wealth. 

The weavers, moreover, worke<l oti their own lines, 
breaking away from the guilds, which from this time began 
to decay. The cloth industry gradually ccntreil round the 
“ clothier ”, who was a capitalist manufacturer buying wool, 
sending it to bo “ broken ” and “ combed ”, then pa.ssing 
it on to a fresh set of workers to he spun, woven, and dyed. 
Thus he managed the whole production of the article, took 
all the risks, and received his due profit. 


CIIAPl'ER 23 

RICHARD II (i;m-i,r.)0) 

I. THE PEASANTS’ REVOLT 

Richard II was twelve years old when he became King, 
but government lay in the hands of his uncle, John of 
Gaunt. 

The country was restless and unhappy. The Statute of 

' Norfolk and Suffolk Ktill boar many niana of thin ancioHt connection with 
the Low Coxmtrtea, in the housea witlx “ Dutch gablen* fcieei> roofi» tnu lo 
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Labourers had “ tried to put the clock back The peasants 
found that they did not get a fair wage, nor could they move Agrarian 
from their homes to the towns to get work where wages 
were better. Some landlords now took to sheep-farming, 
instead of corn-growing, and labourers’ wages fell while 
unemployment increased. A Kentish priest John Ball John 
began to preach against the lords. (Note 30.) 

He taught, “ Things will never go right in England so 
long as there be villein and gentlemen; by what right are 
they whom we call lords greater than we?” 

This teaching was echoed in the rhyme that ran through 
England: 

“ When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?” 

Rebellion only waited for an occasion, and the King ’s ad- 
visers gave it. They were at their wits’ end for money. In 
1377 a poll tax of carefully graduated amount had been 
taken. In 1380 the tax was repealed, but much less dis- Pou Tax 
tinction was now drawn between rich and poor. The 
wealthiest paid not more than a pound; even the poorest 
paid a shilling. As a shilling at the legal rates of wages repre- 
sented about a whole week’s wage, the oppressiveness of it 
may easily be understood. It caused the smouldering dis- The 
content to burst into flames. In 1381 risings took place in **’ 
East Anglia and in all the counties near London. The most 
pressing danger came from the Kentishmen. Under their 
leader, Wat Tyler, they rolled on towards the capital, burning wat 
manor houses and the court rolls, which held the record of 
their serfdom, and hanging the lawyers “ for ”, as they said, 

“ not till these be dead would England enjoy its freedom 
again ”. The artisans of the city opened the gates. John of 
Gaunt, the young King’s uncle, who was practically ruler of 
the kingdom, was absent in the north, and the rioters pillaged 
and burnt his palace at the Savoy; they forced their way into 
the Tower, and murdered the ArchbisWp of Canterbury and 
the Treasurer, who had proposed the hated poll tax. Panic 
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Richard n seized the Court, but King Richard IT, a boy of sixteen, 
“ebds remained cool at a time when there \va« the xitmost need of 
courage and coolness. He pacified the Kssex rioters at 
Mile-End by granting them the freedom which they de- 
manded, and as a pledge caused royal banners to be de- 
livered to the men of each shire as a sign that they were no 
more serfs, and that they were panlouetl for theii rebellion. 
Content with this, many went home, “ but the great venom 
still remained behind ” in the ringleaders, Wat 'I’ylcr, 
and John Hall. Next day the King went to meet the Kentish- 
men at Smithfield. 'I’heir leader, Wat Tyler, roile up .so 
near to the King that “ his horse’s head touched the croup 
of the King’s saddle ”, and began a dispute with the King’s 
attendants. Walworth, Mayor of boiulon, thinking that he 
Death of meant to attack the King, cut him down. 'The mob were 
bending their bows to shoot at the royal parly when Richard 
rode forward alone and shouted to them: “ I will lie your 
leader ”, and by fair words and promises got them to dis- 
perse quietly. 

This exhibition of opportune bravery was worthy of the 
End of son of the Black Prince: unhappily the end was less credi- 
the Revolt promises were not kept. It is true that the King 

promiseR had, in promising freedom, promised more than he should 
‘^broken have done. He was giving what was not his to give; grant- 
ing away the property of the landowners, for, as we have 
seen, the right to command the labour of serfs was property 
in the strictest sense of the word. Still, seeing that the King 
had saved the life of himself and his friends by his pledges, 
some effort should have been made to keep them. Un- 
luckily the continued rioting in the Eastern counties, the 
burnings, murders, and bnitalities, made it difficult to 
pardon the rioters. So, the first crisis over, the King em- 
ployed force and put down the Peasants’ Revolt with great 
severity. 

Thus injustice had led to violence, as it often docs, and 
neither party had gained. In few cases were the lords able 
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to force their serfs to pay services again; on the other hand, 
many rioters were hanged, and the rebels did not get the 
abolition of serfdom which they had demanded. 

Since labour could not be obtained at the old rates, or 
services re-exacted without danger of violence and murder, changes 
it was necessary to pay the new rates, or to do with less c^mral 
labour. Some lords granted land on lease to tenants for a 
rent, giving them stock as well as land. Thus the tenant Land let 
had to find the labour; the lord avoided the difficulty. ““ 
Here we have the beginnings of the modem farmer, a per- 
son who stands between the labourer and the landowner. 

Others, however, met the difficulty in another way. There 
was a great demand at the time for wool, and English wool 
was then the best that could be had. So, many lords started 
sheep-farming instead of arable farming. It paid better, sheep- 
because less labour was needed. Many labourers were “ “ 
required for a large arable farm; but when it was laid down 
in grass one or two shepherds could tend all the sheep on it. 

Thus sheep-farming led to many men being out of em- 
ployment; and as under the old system the serfs’ small 
patches of land were often mixed up with the wide holdings 
of the landowner, now the latter came to wish to evict the 
serfs and take tlieir land for sheep-farms. He enclosed also 
the “ waste ” or common land on which the serfs had pas- 
tured their cattle, and this, too, made it hard for the serfs 
to keep their holdings. Thus the landowners who had at 
first struggled to keep their serfs, ended by trying to drive 
them ofl^ altogether. No doubt great misery was often Pg>op °- 
caused by this depopulation. In the fifteenth and sixteenth “ ““ 
centuries Parliament tried to stop this process of enclosure 
for sheep-farms, but without much result. 

So in the end the effects of the Black Death were extra- 
ordinarily wide. It changed the face of niral England. It Eir^s 
broke up the old “ manorial system it prepared the way ^roit 
for modem conditions, under which land is let at a money 
rent: it did much to consolidate properties, and gave 
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thereby the chance for the trying of better methods of 
farming: and in the end it caused villeinage to disappear. 
It was not that the peasants won freedom immediately by 
their revolt, for in some eases the revolt made their chains 
tighter. Yet this was only for the time. Ily degrees the 
labour of villeins came to be no longer required ; and the 
lords granted freedom easily since villeinage was no longer 
worth keeping. The boon to the peasants, however, was an 
inestimable one. Their prayer had been granted — • “ Ix)rd, 
Thou hast heard the desire of the poor: that the man of 
the earth be no more exalted against them 

2. MISRULE OF RIt:HARl) 11 
Richard, as soon as he could, wished to throw off the 
Ou.rrei control of his uncle. His reign in one sense resolves itself 
’'*“‘''"“*o(into a struggle between the King and the new house of 
Lancaster john of Gaunt, tbc third son t)f Edward 111, was 

now the eldest surviving uncle of the King. 1 Ic was also 
the most powerful. His first wife, Blanclie of J/ancastcr, 
brought him the Duchy of Lancaster and the earldoms of 
Derby and Leicester, llis son lleiry married the great 
heiress Mary Bohun, and gained the Dukcdtim of Hereford. 
Richard’s character makes him, personally, a fascinating 
Character study. Goldcn-liaircd and handsome, ho was extremely 
Richard attractive, but just as his father, the Black Prince, in the 
latter part of his life showed himself violent-tcmpered and 
cruel, so Richard, too, had a terrible streak of cruelty and 
violence in him, and this became worse after the death of 
his dearly loved wife, Anne of Bohemia. 

Richard soon showed himself determined to assert his 
Richard independence against his uncle, and began to oppose him 
in every way. John of Gaunt had favoured Wyclif and tlie 
Lollards. Richard now persecuted them. He ordered 
Wyclif’s works to be destroyed, and is.sucd an ordinance 
against the “ Poor Priests ”. The Peasants’ Revolt and its 
nusfortunes were attributed to the misgovernment of Lan- 
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caster, and in 1386 he withdrew from England altogether, 
finding himself so unpopular with people and King. He 
went off to Spain where, through his mother, he considered 
he had a claim to the throne of Castile, and there he re- 
mained for a few years. His son Henry, however, took up 
his father’s policy of opposition and led the attack on Richard. 

Richard was extravagant, and the friends with whom he 
surrounded himself, especially de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Richard’s 
and de Vere, Earl of Oxford, were unpopular. The Duke 
of Gloucester, the King’s youngest uncle, acted through 
Parliament and asked for a commission to regulate the 
expenses of tlie royal household. In 1386 Parliament went 
further and asked for the disnussal of Suffolk and Oxford. 

The King refused, and his friends took up arms in their own 
defence. They were led by de Vere, who was defeated at 
the battle of Radcot Bridge (1387). Now Henry of Derby, Radcot 
supported by Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, and by the Earls 
of Warwick and Arundel, called themselves the “ Lords The Lords 
Appellant ”, because they appealed to Parliament to ” im- 
peach” the King’s friends. This meant that the accused 
were not tried by the law of the land in the law courts, but 
were tried by Parliament, which earned by its savagery the rae^ ^^^ 
name of “ Merciless ”. At the session which followed, the p^a-** 
King’s friends were condemned and executed, and the King “sss) 
had to put himself entirely imder the rule of the “ Appel- 
lants {Note 82.) 

Whatever his feelings, Richard knew how to be patient. 

For three years he quietly accepted the position, and Thomas 
of Gloucester acted practically as ruler of the kingdom, mie 
Then in 1389 Richard declared that he “ was of an age to 
manage the kingdom ”, and took power for hinoself. For 
eight years he ruled peacefully, and the country had some 
chance of settling down. Then trouble arose, and it came 
from Richard’s foreign policy, which was based on peace 


with France. 

'The interminable war begun by Edward HI still fingered 


Tbe 

French 

War 
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Disasters on. Disaster, indeed, had come to the ICnglish in France. 
Desolated by the Black Death, torn by the great Revolt of 
1389, England had no energy to spend on the ftireign war. 
The French had recaptured Aquitaine, and all (lascony 
except Bordeaux and Bayonne. In 1377 , the year ol Richard’s 
Raid on accession, they had even crossed the C’hannel and raided 
England gj^gj^jid, penetrating into Sussex. Richard, when he began 
his personal rule, resolved on peace, and desinte the clamour 
Trocoot of his opponents he matlc a truce with France. 'I'licn, in 
1396, he decided to go further and, lus first wife having 
Marriage died, hc made a formal alliance with France and married 
aiiianco French princess, Isabella. 

Gloucester and the war-party protested violently against 
Attack the peace. Gloucester revived, too, the accusations of 
oppoISiSto extravagance against the King and his court. Richard 
would not stand this revival of trouble. Ho struck, and 
Death of struck hard. Gloucester was arrested, ami hurried over to 
M«*r Calais, where soon after hc dit‘d in prison (muulered, so 
men began to say); another former Lord Appellant, 
Arundel, was beheaded, and a third, Warwick, was banished. 
Richard now showed that hc had never forgotten the in- 
juries done to him through the execution of his friends. He 
parua- Called a Parliament at Shrewsbury, packed with his sup- 
s^ows^ porters, which laid down that no restraint could legally be 
put on the King, and which gave the King the right to rule 
through a commission without summoning Parliament. He 
became thereby an absolute ruler. 

He soon showed what that rule would be. So arbitrary 
Richard'a and violent did he become that some have thought hc may 
despotism insanc. Hc taxed ruthlessly, raising ejuite illegal 

forced loans and imposing heavy fines, and hc surrounded 
himself with hordes of retainers in livery and broke out into 
the wildest extravagance. The people began to suffer under 
his actions and to complain.^ 


^ Piera Plowman gives a most vivid account of the feeling and aufTcrings of the 
poor, and their resentment againat the Kings 
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Finally, he made the fatal mistake which was to lose him 
his throne and his life. Henry, eldest son of Graimt, now Attack on 
Duke of Hereford, had quarrelled violently with the Duke *** 
of Norfolk in the King’s presence. Richard tyrannically 
banished both from the country (1398). The neict year, old 
John of Gaunt died, and Richard at once declared all his 
vast possessions forfeit to the Crown. This was an ofFence 
against every owner of property, and it roused the nobles 
against the King. Henry was determined to resist this 
seizure of his inheritance. He saw his opportunity when Richard in 
Richard went across to Ireland to put down disorder there. 

In his absence Henry landed in Yorkshire. Nobles flocked Henry 
to meet him, notably the Percies of Nortliumberland whom vorkswre 
Richard had antagonized and banished from court. Richard 
on hearing the new'S tried to return at once, but he was 
detained by contrary winds, and when at length he landed 
in Wales, he found that his subjects had rallied round Henry 
while his own soldiers had deserted him. He surrendered 
to his cousin at Conway, and was taken to London. 

Probably Henry, when he first returned, meant to claim 
only his own estates, but the overwhelming support of all 
classes, and the universal discontent with Richard’s rule, 
showed him that he could go further. The Bang was in- Riciiard’s 
duced to abdicate, and from the Tower where he was im- uon 
prisoned he sent a paper of abdication to be presented to 
Parliament. 

When the document had been read, Henry stepped for- 
ward, and standing before the empty throne, put forward He^ 
his claim to the Crown. Parliament accepted that claim the 

crown 

and he was hailed as King. 

A few months later Richard, who had been removed to 
Pontefract, died. No one knows how, but there can be 
little doubt that he was put to death. Henry gave him a 
splendid funeral, and later Henry V gave him a beautiful tomb geattj rf 
in Westminster Abbey. His fate was more tragic than ^t 
of Edward II, his predecessor, for Richard had greater gifts. 
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Phimp VI (laSH IIIAO) 

John (1.1/50 -I.WI) 

Chari, us VI (MHO M22) 

Emprrok! Frpdrku'k ir (I2M-12/10) 

Notr 22, — MISRULE OK IlKNUY HI 

1. During Honry’s minority, HvbtH dc liwgh «<jv(}nuHl tU« kingdom, 
and ruled well, putting clown disorder, 

2. I^en Henry came ol age lio chose bad advisers, notably Ptier dts 
Roalit$, and under the inHuence ol fjueett Mleunot of i*rovonce, 
loroignors poured into the country. 
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3 Henry accepted the throne of Naples for one of his sons, and involved 
England in war in Naples, as the ally of the papacy. 

4 Against conlinuc'd misiiilo, the barons protested, and in a meeting 
at Oxfoid drew up the Provisions of Oxford (1258) 

This sot up a council of 15 to govern the realm, and this council 
was to consult with another 12, chosen by the barons, to redress 
giievances, and with yet another 12 to supervise finance 

The meeting at Oxford was later called '' the Mad Parliament '' 
but it was really just a meeting of the chief barons, led by Simon de 
Montfort 

5. The government by committee failed, and Simon headed open 
rebellion, winch tiiumphed at Lewes. 


Note 23.-— EDWARD I: THE GROWTH OF PARLIAMENT 
1. Early assemblies. 

{a) The Witan was an assembly dating back to tribal days, which 
advised the king It was composed of the chief men in the king- 
dom In caily days it chose the person to succeed to the crown, 
c.g the Witan oliered the crown to Canute and to Wilham the 
Conquci or 

(5) William I used his ** council ** to advise him. This was a feudal 
assembly. 

2 Kaily use of representatives. 

(a) Tlio Normans used lopresentatives to give local information to 
officials, e.g. Domesday Book was based on information given 
by the piiost, the icevc, and men from each vill 

(h) Henry II used local representatives to give information m law- 
suits, the jury xn civil and criminal cases. 

(c) Henry II and Richard I used local representatives to assess 
property for taxation, o g. the Saladin tithe and Richard's ransom, 
and the Assize of Arms 

{d) The Church used representatives in its assemblies 
3. Representative Assemblies. 

{a) Under John representatives had been called from the shires to a 
meeting at St Albans (1213) 

(6) During Henry Ill's minority representatives of the shires had 
frequently been called to discuss grants of money 

(<?) Simon d& Montfort in 1266 called an assembly of representatives 
consisting of 2 Knights from each shire, and 2 citizens from certain 
cities, and 2 burgesses from certain boroughs Note that he only 
called representatives from towns which favoured his cause, and 
there were no representatives of the clergy. 
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4. The Model ParHument* After varunis iu 1205 

Kclwaul I ealh'il a ropj<^sc‘iilative a^seiiiMy wlu<h has been cou- 
sicleietl the lust lully it‘pit\s<‘ntati\(‘ I **uhanu‘tit. Td it oaiiu*: 

(a) all biuons, oails, !ush<»ps, ami otMtain sinuinonod ludi- 

VKlually as t miauls ui clued. 'Hus i.s stiH tho pro('t‘(lure in calling 
toj’cUioi tlu* House ol Lonls. 

(b) The shciilfs w<‘i<‘ biddt'U to suiuinon iiusditij^s in eveiy shire to 
elect repiest'utaiives (2 foi e;u h shne). The boioughs also 
chose ie]>r<'seulaliv<'s, 2 lor tMch boioue.h 

(c) The cleigv* \vei<» iepu‘sentetl by pioetois i luuaui by diocesan 
assemblit's ot the cltup.y. 

Hole that i<‘]ut‘s<uitat iv<\s of tlu' slut<*s s.d toi*(dh<u with tho 
repiescntat ivt's ol the nieiihants autl ol tlu* l('s,s<‘r {Itu’uy. Hence 
we <lo not get our ii.sseiublv* divultnl into *' (‘stairs *01 lu b'lance. 


NOTK 21.--KI)WAUI) I ANH 'niK KNCJbhSH LAW 

Edward's legishdion is of gieat inipoiiam(\ Ht:i laud laws have 

regulated the basis ot our hind owiuug systeiu down to modern lime.s, 

1. Ho chccketl or nunoved tlu‘ feudal lulluenct* whit b hsl to the evil 
pow{‘r of tlu^ batons. 

The statute Quia (UhlO) stop]>(ul ** ,sub inft'udutiou 

That is to say, if land wei<* btaight, tin* pur( has(»r btu’.um* ilut vassal 
of the over 'lord, and not of tlu' peison \vlu» had Mt»ld t(» him. 

2. He prov(uited land hom passing into the <'(uitrol of llu^ (‘limch, or 
corporate bodies by Mintmatu (1270) whi< h ptt‘vent(sl land passing 
to the CUiurch in .such a way that the lord would lo.se lus leiulal dues 
of marriage, wanlsltip, and inheutaiuas Sp<‘i lal bstv<‘ hud to b« 
obtained lor lauds to go to the (‘hurch, though this was olteii granted. 

3. He ohecUed tlu^ splitting m\> of the estate.^ by /V Ihutia (1285) which 
allowed a man to cn^aie an '' (‘utail " and pastt «m his property 
intact to his luui , 

4. He checked the piivate courts of justice of the tuiron.s by Quo 
Wayranto writs, width obligt*d a lord toptoduet* thn uments proving 
Ins light to hold such c<nirts. Mo.st lords conhl not pnitluce such 
documents. 


Not« 2G. — KX)WAUU I ANH AN KAKbY <JUKA'r UUrrAIN 

1. The Conquest ol Wales* 

(a) Llmelyn of Wales had supported Simon de Mont fort. In 1277 
Edward sent an exi>cdition and defeated liini, but took no severe 
measures 

(&) In 1282 Llewelyn joined his brother David in rebeUitm, Edward 
defeated him and conquered all North Wales. 
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(<;) By tlie Statute of JRhuddlan (1284), Wales was divided into 
sillies, and at the same time Edward made his own heir the first 
Piince of Wales He left the Piincipality with its own speech, 
laws, and customs. 

2. The attempted conquest of Scotland. 

(а) Edwaid first tried to unite England and Scotland by marriage, 
but the death of the little Scottish Queen stopped this (1290) 

(б) The disputes ovci the Scottish succession decided by Edward 
in favour of Balliol (1292) Edward insisted on recognition of his 
overlordshiii of Scotland, and he tried to force the Scots to come 
and fight lor him in France (1294) 

{c) National feeling was roused against him, and Balliol allied with 
France (1295) Edward defeated Balliol and declared Scotland 
annexed 

{d) The Scots rose under William Wallace, and defeated Edward's 
troops at Stirling (1297), but Wallace was then defeated at Fal- 
kirk (1298). War continued 1x11 1306 when Wallace was captured 
and executed 

(c) Robert the Bruce now took Wallace's place as leader and was 
downed King I<T'c\sh icvolls biokc out In 1307 Biucc won many 
victories, and ICdwaid started from England to fight against him, 
but died on the way. 

NOTC 20. — MISRULE OF EDWARD 11 
Due to the pcisonal chai actor of the King, and his rule by favourites. 

1 Edward was influciic.cd fust by Piers Gaveston, and the nobles could 
not put up with his ini.siulo In 1310 the Council appointed a com- 
mittee, called -the Lords Ordainers, to govern Gaveston was exiled, 
but returned, was captured, and executed (1312). 

2. Loss of Scotland. 

Edward II inarched north, but hxs army was totally defeated at 
Bannockburn (1314) and Scotland regained her independence (Treaty 
of Northampton, 1328). 

3. Thomas of I^ancastcr, undo of the King, took advantage of the 
discontent over Bannockburn and headed a party against the King. 
Edward, to strengthen liinisclf made friends with Lancaster's enemies 
the Despenssrs In 1322 he defeated Lancaster at Boroughhridge 
and beheaded him 

4 The rule of the Despensers was unpopular, and the Queen and 
Mortimer plotted against the King in 1326. Edward was captured, 
the Dcspouseis executed, and Edward muidered 

Note: The revolts against IMward are rather different from 
earlier revolts against the king, for they are aimed against the rule 
of a favourite minister, and they show members of the royal family 
heading the revolt against tho sovereign. 
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Note 27. — EDWARD III AND THE CLAUSES OF THE nUNDRED 

YICARS’ WAR 

1. Ftanco look Ibo sid(' of Scoilaiul in lun hIiu^’uIo against ISuglancl, 
and roceiviTl David lUiuc as a fugUwr 

2 Economic causes: 

(а) 3{ngl;md lrad(^d in wool with Vlan(ltn‘s, and tlu^ Fk'inish lowns 
wciemTOVoH against -(hen ovci lordllu^ King ol b'lanco. ICdwaid 
wished to draw closor to the Fhnuings 

(б) J^Tiftland earned on a gnsit liu<U‘ in xvint' with Chiseony^ and the 
Ficneh ficqucnlly threatened t<» alisuib <hu;iony and so exit oJOE 
this trade. 

3. Edwaid was involved in ]><n‘pt'tual <Hs|nites as to the perfoiinance 
of homage to the Kioiuh king f(»i (laseony. 

4. Alter war began, ICdwaid \vishe<l lo give llu' Idinning^s a good (‘xcuso 
for fighting against I^'iauee, so lie hnMig.ht {(award lus tlaim to tho 
tlnone of h'lanct', and the !»‘leniings toultl < laim to la* U|»hting on 
behalf of their lightlul overloaU 

Note 28. — DKVELOEMKN'r OF 'PIIK AIH' CM*' WAR 

1. The I^nglish urehers used ihe longjiow (oiifdihdlv Widsh). Droved 
effective, at h'alkiik (l2t)H). At DupRhii Mooi (1332) the SrotH put 
men at-aims in the ceiitus and an Ium's on tht‘ (lauks. 

2. At CrOcy (13*10) ICdward IH iuu‘d blo<*ks of tiu*n at^arms with ardu^fi 
pushe<l foiward in l>ctween, «<i as lo shoot at tlu^ Hanks of advancing 
foi cos 

3. At J*oilior.s (1300) the lUack I Vint (‘ ustul atchors a« a screen, and 
mcn-at-arms liehind. A Hinall force then ailtu IumI tiu* b'reiu h Ikiukh. 

4. The Fituich invariably attacked in siicct^ssive waves**, and were 
shot clown by tho arch<*r.s. They never tried n think attack. Feudal 
armies as a rule atteni]>ie<l no iiian(euvr<*,s, 

5. Tho Kuglisli succt^sses weie duo to their use td a C'oiubtntsl force of 
archers and mon-at-aims, but again this forct^ stood on the defensive, 
and except at Penthus no effort was jnadt* at think niovements, 
Tho important point was that tho English men at-arms fought on 
foot. 

Note 29. — CAUSES OF THE DKCIANK OF V'lnC KNCa.IHU TOWER 

IN FRANC^K 

X. After Traafy of Bretigny, 13(10, the JCnglish lost vigour. Tho King 
was senile, the Black J Vince an invalid, and his brothttrs quaiTolsome 
and incompetent. After the death of Edward Jll there wore per- 
petual struggles by war factions in England* 
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2. On the othcx hand, the French leaders were stronger and more 
energetic, and the King, Charles V, proved one of the ablest of the 
French kings The French became more united in their desire to 
drive out the invaders 

3 The English lost command of the sea, and thus the French could 
harry the English gariisons, especially in Gascony 

Note 30 —THE PEASANTS* REVOLT 

Causes: 

1 The JBlach Death (1347) had caused a great decline in the number 
of labourers. The lords tried to check the rise in wages which followed. 
Statute of Labourers (3 349) fixed wages at the rate current in 1347. 

2. As the pi ice of laboui rose, the lords tried to go back to the per- 
formance of SCI vices as rent, instead of allowing " commutation ", 

1 e payment of icnt in money 

3 Farmers took to raising i^heep instead of growing com, and thus 
thiew men out of woik, but the unemployed could not get adequate 
wages owing to the Statute of Labourcis 

4. The poll-tax of 1380 was veiy heavy, and pressed most upon the 
very poor with laigc families . 

Note 31 — WYCLIF AND THE ANTI-PAPAL MOVEMENT 

1, England had always stood out against papal pretentions. Wilham I 
only «nllowccl papal decrees to be confirmed subject to Ins consent. 

J id ward 1 had forced the clergy to pay taxes, and defied the pope 
by outJawing those who refused to pay 

Under Edwaid III pcoido objected to " Annates ", the payment 
of the first year's income of all benefices to Rome 

2. The l^riars had become intensely unpopular, for they were obedient 
only to the pope, not to the English bishops 

3 The Vapacy was in ill-rcpute, owing to the popes having fled from 
Romo to Avignon, and being under French influence, and in 1378 
came the Great Schtsm when two popes were elected. 

The Council of Pisa (1404) tried to end the schism by declaring 
both popes illegally elected and choosing a third, but as neither of 
the others would resign his claim, matters were even worse. 

4. In 1351 Statute of Provisors forbade priests to accept appomtments 
made by the pope " providing " them with benefices before the 
actual holdei was dead. Statute of Presmumre (1353) forbade 
appeals to the paj^al court. 

5. Against the abuses of the papacy and of the friars Wychf began to 
preach : 

(aY Ho denounced " annates " and " pluralities ", i.e. the holding 
of more than one benefice* 

( F 933 ) 
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(6) He foundeti ** Poor Piu\sti5 " to go about and loach the people, 
(^r) Ho encouicigod tho u^o of luigludi, not Latin, in his tiacts, and 
he trani*lated the Uihle into JCnffltah. 

{d) Finally lie wont finilu'r and taughi Nonunion is fonndod 

oil giacc *\ wliidi nioaut obedionco .should not bo givou to a bad 
man, pnost, pope, oi king 

C This caused the Ciown to join the papiuy in saiippusssing Wychl’s 
teaching, and ho fell into disgi*u' 0 . 


Non: as.— MISRULE OF lUCTIAUD It FACTIONS DUUINC; UIS 

RHKJN 


1. First phase: 

(a) Dining the latter yeais of luhvaul III, his sons had struggled 
lot siipietnaey; Black Piince's paitv had been oppot>ea by 
John of c; aunt's pai ty 

(h) Dining Riehnid's nutundy, John of (utunt was vety powerful. 
Held Thichy of Uuuustiu, earldom and tiuchy ol Lea osier, and 
his son hehl dukedotu ot lletclord. 

(hiunt favomed Wyclil, and support c<l him in Ins u* lot ms. 

Kuitaid JI opposed Wyelif, an<l ponsoonted the LoUants 
CJaunt was blamed for tlu' Pisisard.s' Revolt, and withdrew to 
Spain, where he ( laimt‘d the throiu* ot t'astile. 

(c) HenrVt t*auni‘s eldi'St sou, IC.uI of Deiby (latter Duke of Hero- 
fold) then joined tlu' opposition party. Aft<‘r KIHU Riehaxd's 
extiavagance and luh.goviu'imunit tn«ule him unpopular. Derby 
joined with Thomas, Puhe of (ttouiostor and tludr parly, the 
Lorda A pfud/ant, ov('rthrew the Kittp/s fiieuds and fote<‘d him to 
aec<']>t their domination. RiUiuid’s fiiiuuls, do Vme and de la 
XV)le, execuU'd by the Miti ilt'ss Pailiament (K1H8). [('omparo 
with Kclwaid II who in the same way w^’u.s lurood to aci‘(*pL the 
Lord.s Ordainera.j 

2. Second phase. In 1389 Richard assi^rted himsedf and tlisinissod tho 
I.ords Appellant. He govcriu’d ju*aeeably, and apparently success- 
fully, for eight years. 

3. Third phase. Richard, who had gii^at ability and originality, 
wished now to end tlu^ long ho-stility to h^’anee. I It' maile an alliance 
with tho l^enth king, and married the I'rench Icing’s daughter 
Isabella, CUouccsster headed the party which wanted war. Richard 
attacked and overthrow his emunies; CJloiu'tsster died in prison and 
tho other opposing lords wmo executed or banished, [('oinpare with 
Edward 11 who overtlucw the Lords Ordainers.l 

4. Last phase. Richard now acted a.s a <U*si)oi and IxM'anio universally 
detested. His rule was in gre^at contrast with his earlier better 
government, and his violence and rage grew upon him. 

He first banished Hexiry oX Derby (now Duke o£ Hereford) and at 
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Gaunt’s death he seized all his territories which should have passed 
to Henry as elder son. Henry came to England and deposed Richard 
[Compare Edward 11 who after Us triumph 
ruled so badly, was deposed, and murdered in Berkeley Castle.] 

believed in “divine right” of kings, and ruled 
as a despot, and was overthrown not by popular rebellion, but by 

Church supported by the nobility and the 
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EXAMINATION QUICSTIONS ON PERIOD 'J'lIRKE 

(1216-131U)) 


1 In whiil ciifumstimccs <Iiil llu' fiiaiH to What 

did they do tU(‘i<‘, and wiih nli.d ir.uU.s'' (LI IS 1928) 

2. Skuteh llu* dianictiT and I'aicoi ol Simon d<- Monttort. 

(LCS 1923) 

3 Trane the development ol r.irh.imeul down to the dc'ath o! 
IDdward 1. ^030) 

4. (live an aceount of the lelntions ludween J'.nf'hnxl and Seotland 

in the leign of Edward I and Edwaid IL (NtIJH 1938) 

5. Deseidiethe «iowlh ol h'linhah (onimeree, aiul the importance of 

the merchant class in the iieiiud llUitl 1 }22. (NUJH 1938) 

6. llescrihe the career and show tin* importance in En(;lish^ history 

of Simon (le Mont fort (LtlS 1933) 

7. Explain tlie uiuiU's of llx' 1(K> Yean,' Wai and show how I'liiKlaml 

was ailected liy it dining its eouisi*. (L(IS 1935) 

8. What were the causes and what were tht* ueadts of the Peasants' 

Revolt of 1381 ? (L( IS 1937) 

9. Desciihe the mam featur(>s ol Knidish town life in tlie fifteenth 

century. (LtlS 1937) 

10. (live an account of the wot k of the monasteries in England during 

tlic Middle Ages. (NtlJ H 1937) 

11. Whatwere the results of the Itlaclc Heath? (NllJ 111036) 

12 Po.scnhe lirielly each t>t the following epismh's and point out the 
connection between them: the Hlack neatli, the St.itute of kibourers, 
and the Poraants’ Revolt. 

13. Account for the initial success and aubseyuent failure of the 
Lollard movement in England. (LGS 1023) 
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PERIOD FOUR 


THE MISFORTUNES OF THE MONARCHY - 
LANCASTER AND YORK 

1399-1485 

CHAPTER 24 

THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
1. HENRY IV (1399-1413) 

The accession of Henry IV is usually dwelt on as a land- 
mark in our constitutional history. It is said that Richard 
was deposed as a tyrant. Henry IV accepted the throne as 
being the choice of Parliament. 

Yet Henry based his claim on his descent “ from the 
good lord King Henry the Third”, though his claim was Henry’s 
very weak. He never stated plainly whether he based it on afSrone 
the idea that the rival claimant traced descent through a 
woman. If that were so ■— and we know English law never 
denied descent through a woman, Henry H having been 
Kin g through his mother’s claim — Henry might say he was 
the nearest male claiming descent through males. But in ci^j.<^ 
the accepted view, the heir was jRo^er Mortimer, who was “ 
descended through his mother from the second son of 
Edward III, whereas Henry was descended from the third 
son. Roger had been recognized by Richard II as his heir, 
but he was killed in Ireland in 1398, and the claims of his 
little son, Edmund, were disregarded by Henry, though 
later this Mortimer claim triumphed under the Yorkist 
kings. 

For, though it is important to remember that Henry IV’s 
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title was mainly Parliamentaiy, yet in essence the struggle 
was one between one lainily and another, it was a dynastic 
Rebellions contcst. Tliis Alct is ut oiicc plain when we recollect that 
from 1399 to 1407 Henry IV W'as never free from rebellion. 


Edward, the Black 
Pnneo (d 1376) 

Richard tl 
(1377-99) 


Edward HI (d.l377) 


Lionel, Duke of 
Claionce (d. 1368) 

Philippa Edmund 
(d. 1381) 1 Mortimer, f.irl of 
March (d. IJ8I) 


Edmund, Duke of 
Yoik{d, M02) 


Roj?cr Mortimer, rdmund 

Earl of Mar ch (d 1398) Morttmet Owen Ciler^dnwor’* 
I (d. 1-109) datiKhter 


Edmund Moi tinier. 
Earl of March (d. l4iS) 


Anno Mortimer Rlr hard, Earl 
I of Cambt idgo 
(d. HIS) 
YorkKts ' 


HoUandi) 

plot 


The first rising was planned hefore Richard’s lieath hy his 
Oontinu- half-brothers, the Hollands, JCarls of Kent and Huntingdon, 
“"traftftile® who plotted to seize 1 lenry as he was keeping C’hristmas at 
Hollands* Windsor and liberate Richartl II from Pontefract. Henry 
got news of their design, and lied to I aimlon. 'I’he plotters 
scattered to raise their retainers, but were all captured. No 
trial was given them; all were beheaded: and, to prevent 
any further rebellions with the same object, Henry caused 
Death of Richard’s dead body to be brought to i^oudon and displayed 
““‘"““there. {Note 33.) 

Yet this did not end Henry’s troubles — indeed, it only 
raised up fresh ones. Ricliard being dead, the Mortimers 
claimed to be the rightful heirs, and lidmund Mortimer’s 
relations set to work to try to obtain the throne for him. 

An ally was found in North Wales, where Richard had 
ow«n many adherents. Ozom (Jlendower, a Welsh noble had been 
Wale* engaged in local warfare. Now he broke into rebellion 
against Henry. The new King led an expedition into Wales, 
which was a total failure, and he withdrew, leaving Henry 
Percy, known as Hotspur, to carry on tlie campaign. 
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The Percies were allied by marriage to the Mortimers, The 
and they were now rendered discontented by the results of 
a Scottish war. 

Henry, perhaps anxious to divert attention from home 
affairs, planned an expedition against the Scots. It achieved Scots 
nothing, and, in revenge, the Scots, in 1402, invaded Eng- Engund 
land. The task of meeting this invasion fell to the Percies, 
lords of Northumberland, and one of the wealthiest and 
most powerful families in England. Harry Hotspur, son Engush 
of the Earl, was a dashing soldier, and he totally defeated Hoi^on 
the Scots at Homildon Htll, taking many prisoners. The ™ 
Percies meant to make money by the ransom of their 
prisoners, but now Henry forbade this. Furious at thus 
losing the reward of their victory, the Percies decided not to 
fight Glendower and the Mortimers, but to join them. 

The result was the formation of a grand alliance against 
Henry. The Percies headed it ; their prisoner, the Earl of The 
Douglas, brought in a troop of Scots; Mortimer, an uncle of SisOTn- 
the young claimant, and Owen Glendower, joined against the jSS*** 
common enemy; the alliance was cemented, as usual, by *“ 
a marriage. Mortimer married Owen's daughter. Their 
purpose was thus stated by Mortimer, “ to restore to King 
Richard the crown if he be alive; and if not, my honoured 
nephew who is right heir to the crown of England ”. 

The issue was fought out at Shrmshiry, the sternest 
battle seen in England since the days of Hastings. Seven Battle ot 
thousand men fell ; Hotspur was killed making a last des- 
perate charge. Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, wastoryoi 
beheaded two days later. Henry triumphed; the con-***®””* 
spiracy was shattered; the Earl of Northumberland sub- 
mitted to the King, and Henry treated him with more 
generosity than he deserved. He remembered his old 
friendship, and forgot his treason: in six months he set 
“ his trusty Mattathias ” free, and gave back his lands. 

The “ trusty Mattathias ” made an ill use of this clemency. 

In 1405 he embarked on another conspiracy with Mow- 
er sss ) 9 * 
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Renewed bray, Earl of Nottingham, and Scnipc, Archbishcip of York. 
Northumi" Eight thousand men giithcrcd in Yoikshirc, and Hcropc put 
Mowbray’, forth a scrics of accusations agaiiusl the King, holding him 
scro’oe*! guilty of winning the Crown by ireacluTy, conniving at 
(1465) murder, putting men to death williout trial, and 

min ing liis subjects by illegal taxation, 'riicre was enough 
truth in these charges to make them intolerable, oven if 
Scropc and his comrades were not actually plotting to 
suppres- dethrone Henry. The rebels di.spersed in tlie belief that 
revolt the leaders on both sides had conn' to teims. Nottingham 
and the Archbishop were seized and beheatled. ’Eo put an 
Archbishop to death for treason was a strong step. Men 
darkly hinted that Henry’s aubsetiuent illness was hut tlic 
judgment of heaven on his impiety. 

In this same, year Henry, besides internal jilots, had to 
French faco invasion. 'rUc French planned to emnbiiie with Owen 
“combfno Glcndowcr, and send a lleet against England. In addition 
‘fiSlrythcy stirred up trouble from Scotland. 'I’lie King, Robert 
HI, now decided to send his son ami heir, James, to VVancc. 
The young prince was captured at sea by Henry’s ships, 
James ot and taken prisoner to London. With this lunstuge in his 
a prisons hand, Henry had nothing to fear, and James was actually 
destined to remain a prisoner for nearly twenty years. 

The final flare up came three years later when Northum- 
berland, “ the trusty carl ”, escaped. 1 le had been too 
prudent to be at Shrewsbury, and too cautious to venture, 
like Scropc, into the enemy’s chitchcs. For a time he made 
the round of Henry’s foes, visiting Scotland, Wales, 
Flanders, and France. At length he threw away prudence, 
Battle ot and tried one more stroke in Yorkshire. Sir Thomas Rokeby, 
with the local levies, met him at Jiramham Moor. His force 
Nomum- was routed, and he was killed on the field. And with this 
(1408) fight Henry’s troubles came practically to an end. 

So the first act in the drama of Lancaster and York — the 
Hundred Years’ Civil War — occupied the reign of Richard 
11. It ended with the ovcrtlirow of the eldest line by the 
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line of Lancaster. The second act ended at Bramham victory 
Moor: it displays a struggle against the usurping Lancas- house of 
trian carried on by an ambitious family which made a cats- over the 
paw of the Mortimer title; and it closed with the triumph Mor^mer 
of the Lancastiian. But it is impossible not to recognize 
the true features of the Wars of the Roses proper, revealed Features 
in this reign. We have rebellion, treachery, murder, be-wanfof 
heading without trial; we have the great northern house 
of Percy, playing the part afterwards played by the great 
northern house of Neville, first raising a king to power, 
then trying to control him, and finally destroying itself in 
the attempt to overthrow him. And, most significant of all, 
we have the ready appeal to arms in order to back a quarrel: 
we have “ livery ” and the “ retainer ”. 

The “ retainer ” is sometimes described as being 
“ feudal This, strictly speaking, he was not. The essence The 
of feudalism is the giving of service on condition of holding 
land. The retainer was bound to his lord, not by tenure 
of land, but by wages. He was not born a retainer ; he chose 
to become one. He accepted service at his master’s hands, « urery » 
and wore his badge, his “ livery ”. Retainers were, in fact, 
the substitute for a regular army. When a kmg wished to 
go to war he employed his nobles to bring men into the 
field : in old days they brought their feudal tenants : when 
feudalism decayed they brought their retainers. Unfortu- 
nately these men, who proved a blessing at Cr^cy and Agin- 
court, were a curse at home. “ Retained ” by their masters 
after the war was over, they were employed in time of peace 
to pursue private quarrels at home, to overawe local tribunals, 
to terrify juries, to rob the bams and stables of an opponent, 
and even to defy the king. The disaster to the coimtry lay 
in this, that the fighting power of the age rested neither in 
the class which formed the bulk of the nation, nor in the 
central government which had the interest of the nation at 
heart, but in the hands of a selfish class of nobles who cared 
for nothing but themselves. 
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While rebellion thus showed how insecure was his hold 
Henry on the thronc, Henry tried to make himself friends in other 
cSiurch quarters. He specially wished for the 8Up|iort of the Church, 
Persecu- and lic tried to win it by persecuting the Lollards. Thus 
Louarcis in 1401 Parliament passed a famous statute, “ De lUmetico 
“De Comhurmdo ”. By this statute, anyone who tos convicted 
cotnbor^ by thc Cliurch of here.sy could be put to death by burning. 

’ Thus for the first time in lingland men and women could 
suffer death for their religious opinions, and some of the 
Lollards did so suffer. 

In another direction Henry showed his need for support, 
pariia- Parliament had given him the throne, and he had to realize 
“*”'his dependence. He dared not tax as Richard had done, 
without Parliament’s consent, and now he had to take 
another step. Hitherto money had been paid in return for 
promise of reform. Now Parliament drew up “ Petitions” 
which were later called Bills on the lines which they wished 
to see followed, and thc King had to accept these in order 
to obtain the grants he needed. 

Shortly after the victory of Brumham Moor, which gave 
ninm Henry victory over his enemies, he fell ill. Some said he 
“o(H«nryhad Contracted leprosy, hut whatever his illness, it made 
him live the life of an invalid. His son, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, was on bad terms with him. 'J’hc Prince was leading 
a riotous and dissipated life, and at thc same time longed 
to attain power. He is said to have urged his father to 
abdicate, but the King refused. Discord reigned between 
father and son, until in HI 3, deatli ended Henry’s suffer- 
ings.^ 

^ Ho is aaid to have been told by a aoothiayor ** You will die in JeniHalem**. 
Ho was taken ill at WcRtminstor* and waa carriod to a ro(»m whioh wan thoHi and 
still is, colled the Jerusalm chamber ** uftcr ua early picture <m its walla. 
Hearing the name of the room, he declared ** my time k come*', and did in 
uct die there. 
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2. HENRY V (1413-1422) — THE FRENCH WAR: 

SECOND PHASE 

Henry V became King in 1413. The wildness and dissi- 
pation of his youth now seemed to die down, though we 
may note that he remained aggressive and harsh. 

In spite of the burnings of Henry IV’s reign, the Lol- 
lards had continued to increase. Their leader was Sir John 
Oldcastle, a soldier who had fought well against the Welsh. 

He was arrested on Henry’s orders and sentenced to be 
burnt. He escaped, and his followers rallied to him. A plot Louards 
was formed by the Lollards to meet in St. Giles’ fields, and ow- 
seize the King. The plot was discovered, the gates of London plot 
were closed, and the rebellion put down. Oldcastle was 
captured and burnt. 

Now Henry prepared to embark on a new project for 
which he may have had various motives. He may have 
wanted to distract the nation from internal plots by foreign The 

, , /. 1 . 11 French 

adventure ; he may, out of ms naturally energetic dis- war 
position, have wished for war and adventure; he may have 
wanted to make the Lancastrian dynasty popular through at w^^ on 
conquest. In any case, he prepared to revive the French 
war, and he therefore revived the English claim to the 
throne of France. His own title was far weaker than that 
of Edward III, for if descent could be claimed through a 
woman, as the English urged, then the rightful heir was 
not Henry, but Edmund Mortimer. Henry, however, dis- 
regarded that and boldly claimed the French crown. He 
was encouraged to do so, and this must have been one of state ot 
the chief causes of his action, by the state of France herself. ““ 

At the very time when Henry IV had seized the crown, 
and had beaten the alliance of Ae Percies, Glendower, and 
the Scots, France was falling into ruin. The king, Charles 
VI, was mad : the parties of Burgundy and Orleans were civn •war 
quarrelling over the control of the kingdom. The Duke of 
Burgundy, whose chief dominions were in Flanders, was 
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Bursundy Strong in tlie north-cast of France, and was supported by the 
Armasna? towns and cspcciully by the lower classes in Vaiis. The 
Orlcanists or “ Armagnacs ” were the party <if the nobles; 
their stronghold was south of the Loire. In M 07 the Bur- 
gundians murdered the Duke ol Orleans, and Ironx that 
time on the affairs of the country swayed ahout as l'u.st one 
party and then tlie other gained the mastery. Henry IV 
intrigued with both, finally inclining to the Auuagnacs, 
and intending, as the price of his support, to win back the 
lost English provinces. How hopelessly distractetl h'rance 
was, is revealed when we read that an Ihiglish army under 
Clarence landed hr lSli>rmaiuly, and was able to march 
unchecked to Bordeaux. 

War flamed out in 1415. Both Commons and clergy gave 
Henry liberal grants ol money. He jU’epared to sail. Yet 
Plot* on the very eve of his depaiture, a conspiracy was dis- 
*&“nry covercd. Richard, Karl of (lamhridji’c, was now nuuried to 
Anne, the heiress of the Mortimers. He lunuself was de- 
scended from the youngest son hut one of IvdwanI III. lie 
and his wife united two claims, ami tlu'ir child would repre- 
sent the elder line as again.st the 1 Lancastrians. Richard plotted 
Richard ol with Lord Scrope, a relative of the Archbishop whom I lenry 
bridSo IV had beheaded. Both were captured, and with the third 
Scrap* conspirator, Sir Thomas (trey, put to death. Richard of 
Cambridge died on the scaffold, btit he left a son, who, as 
Richard of York, was in the future to rebel successfully 
against Henry’s own son, and whose family was to found 
a new royal dynasty. 

Henry set sail w'ith some ten thousand men. He landed 
oampaiSD in Normandy and besieged Harjlmr. After a siege of five 
Agtocourt weeks he took it, but at the cost of about a third of his force. 
SIM* ol It was an unimpressive victory, since no attempt had been 
‘"“made to relieve the tovm; at thLs rate it would he long 
before France was conquered. With no very clear object, 
save perhaps an imitation of Edward Ill’s policy, Henry set 
off on a march from Harfleur along the coast to Calais. 
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Here, in the first period of the war, had the French taken 
advantage of their chances, he ought to have been beaten. 

The parties of Burgundy and Orleans had patched up a 
sort of peace, and, though the Burgundians gave only a 
lukewarm support, an army was gathering rmder the Con- 
stable D’Albret large enough to crush Henry if it could catch 
him. Henry was marching as fast as he could, keeping close Henry’s 
to the coast ; he had even mounted his archers, but the 
October of H15 was wet, the roads heavy, and Henry had 
trouble in crossing the Somme. He had to go a long way 
up it before he could find a way across, every step taking 
him farther from Calais. This delay enabled the Constable 
to cross first, to get between the English and Calais, and 
to bar Henry’s path at Agincourt with 30,000 men (St. 
Crispin’s Day). 

The Battle of Agincourt bears a certain resemblance to 
Cr<Scy and Poitiers rolled into one. The French fought on Battle ot 
ground far too narrow for their numbers. They allowed 
the enemy to shelter his weak point, his flanks, by woods; 

Henry had taken the additional precaution of making the 
archers supply themselves with long, sharp-pointed stakes 
which were to be stuck in the ground to check the French 
charges. The English waited two or three hours in their posiuon 
position at Agincourt and the French did not stir. They armies 
were close enough, however, for Henry to be able to compel 
an attack without losing the advantage of his position. He 
moved his whole line forward to within range and halted 
them: the archers fixed their stakes and began to ply the 
French with their arrows. Thus the French were forced to French 

^ SttAClC 

attack. Their heavily armed knights dismounted and tned 
to make their way across the muddy ground. They stuck 
fast, and the English archers shot into the helpless mass. 

Then the English charged, and the main body of the French 
was cut down. The rear division broke and fled without victory 
waiting to be attacked. 

The battle went near to ruin France; there were 8000 of 
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Effects ot the best blood in bVance lying dead on the field, amc 
‘’““'“them the (\)nstabk‘, Anthony of Uriibant (Burgund 
brother), the Dukes of Bar and Alen^on, with the less 
nobility round them in hundreds; and the Duke of Bourb 
and Orleans, together with intKI other knights, were prisone 
England has in the course of her history dealt France ma 
staggering blows on the battlefield. Aginoourl is perha 
the most striking of all, not otdy in the disparity of ode 
but in the completeness of the wreckage. 

7'hc blow' fell heaviest on the Orleanists. The main sha 
Ruin of of the dead was theirs, and they took the whole ot the dii 
^'“aes honour. Burgundy withdrew tvhat lukewarm support 1 
had hitherto given, aiul Henry was left to jnusue his coun 
siedcofof conquest. Three years of sieges followed, in which th 
Rouen notable was that of Roum^ where the women and chi) 
dren turned out by the defenders from the hard-presso 
town were callotisly and cnielly allowi'd to starve betweei 
the walls and Henry’s lines. In Mil) Pontoise fell, and then 
was nothing left to bar Henry’s inareh to Baris. 

So far Henry had profited by the military skill which hac 
given him an unexpected triumjih over one great P'rencl 
army, and the paralysing disunion between Burgundy and 
Orleans which had prevented the collecting of another; 
but hitherto neither faction had actively helped him. Bur- 
gundy had remained like Achilles sulking in his tent — a 
malevolent neutral. Now, however, a piece of stipreme and 
wicked folly was to turn that neutrality into enmity. A 
meeting was arranged at IVlontcrcau between the Burgun- 
Murdcr dians and Armagnacs. John of Burgundy rashly crossed 
»uk« of the barrier on the bridge that severed the two factions. In 
Buranndy Sight of his followcTS lic was sct on and stabbed by 
Buraun- Taimegui du Chdtel, a violent Armagnac and friend of the 
Dauphin. It was a retort for the murder of Orleans in HOT. 
But this treacherous murder threw the Burgundians into 
Tr^ of the arms of the English. By the Treaty of Triyes, Katherine, 
(isXS'the daughter of Charles VI, was pledged to Henry in 
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marriage : he was recognized as heir to the French throne Heur to 
to the exclusion of the Dauphin; Philip, the new Duke of French 
Burgundy, engaged to support him. In the autumn of 1420 ““ 

Henry entered Paris in triumph with his bnde. 

The Treaty of Troyes marks the high-water mark of 
English conquests in France. The English king had mar- 
ried the French king’s daughter, in June 1420, and was 
hailed as his heir. Indeed, everyone expected he would 
come to the throne. Two years passed, and the King of 
France was clearly failing in health. Had Henry lived 
another two months he would have been crowned in Paris. 

But just two months before the miserable Charles VI passed Death of 
away, Henry himself fell ill, in August 1422, and while 
besieging Meaux died at the early age of thirty-five. 

3. HENRY VI (1422-1461) 

(0 THE FRENCH WAR— FINAL PHASE 

Henry V left a baby son, only nine months old, who was 
considered heir of both England and France. As Henry V the 
lay dying he showed clearly enough in his last words what ■war 
was the prop of the English power in France, and the means 
by which it might be shaken. “ I beg you all,” said he, “ to 
see that you have no quarrel with my fair brother of Bur- The 
gundy, and above all to prevent from this my fair brother, SS*™*' 
Humphrey; for if that arrive, God help us.” The friend- 
ship of Burgundy was, indeed, the key of the situation. We 
must see on what this friendship was based, and how it 
was finally broken. 

One thing has been seen already; the spirit of revenge 
for the murder of Duke John. But we must note too the 
strengthening of foreign alliances by marriages. Just aslI^iS 
Henry V had secured the help of the court party by his 
marriage with Katherine, so Bedford bound the young 
Duke of Burgundy to him by marrying his sister, Anne of 
Burgundy. The Burgundian alliance rested more on a family 
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bond between the chiefs than on alTection between the sub- 
jects. Yet a doubter would scarcely take the side of the 
Armagnacs, for they had, so tar, displayed no mark of 
political capacity. They had failed in everything they 
attempted. But were circumstances to change: were parties 
to stand out in their true light: were the prosperous traitors 
of Burgundians to lose their prosperity, and the unsuccesjiful 
patriots of Orleanists to happen on .success : then, as if by 
magic, all would be changed. Kach party would be revealed 
in its naked truth — Orleanist as patriot, Burgundian as 
traitor, and Englishman as a national enemy. 

This magic change came with the coming of the Maid of 
Joan of Orleans, commonly called Joan of Arc} Hlie was a peasant 
Maid of girl from Domrdmy on the borders of Ivorraine, who 
(1429) believed that she had been called by angel voices to deliver 
her country, drive out the invader, and crown Charles VII 
at Rheims. She went to Court and persuaded the King to 
accept her help. Clad in armour, atul riding at the hiaul of 
her troops, by her simple faith and piety she restored the 
hopes of the French. Salisbury had formed the siege of 
Orleans, the last Armagnac stronghold on the Loire, and 
was pressing it hard. When the Maid apjunired before tlie 
Her town, brokc into the city, drove olT the besiegers, and de- 
feated I'albot at Patay, it was as if the spell which had over* 
'cast French arms was broken. Heaven, hitherto averse, 
had taken pity on the French national cause. Not only was 
Relief of the relief of Orleans an immense military success, for it 
assured to the Armagnacs a gateway into the northern 
territory, whence they could harass the linglish, but its 
moral effect was still greater. I’ho Maid’s career was indeed 
short. She did see Charles VII crowned at Rheims in tlie 
centre of the enemy’s country, but her army was beaten off 
«nd“SSth Psiris- Itt 1430 she was captured at Compiisgnc, and 
“ (i«i) in the next year burnt as a witch at Rouen. That piece of 
ferocity did not mend matters. She was dead, but the spirit 

^ Her right nemo is Jeanne d’Arc. 
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which she had aroused lived after her. “ Before her day,” 
says the chronicler, “ two hundred English would drive five 
hundred French before them; but now two hundred French 
would beat four hundred English.” Perhaps it must not all 
be put down to the Maid. The fact is that the quality of 
the French soldiers was improving. The disobedient, Revival oi 
clumsy, foolhardy, feudal array no longer came into the i^Story 
field, for the best of reasons : most of it was dead. It was 
replaced by professional soldiers who knew their work, 
officered by men who would not run needless risk. Re- 
peated disasters had at last taught the French not to hazard 
all on a pitched battle. And there was another cause at 
work. Sooner or later the curse of foreign invasion will weld 
a country into union. The burning of Joan of Arc did no 
good to the English cause. The soldier who looked on at the 
Maid’s martyrdom and uneasily muttered, “ We have 
burnt a saint ”, only voiced what many felt, that a curse had 
indeed come on the English cause. 

Joan of Arc had fought and died. The Armagnac cause 
was lifting its head. At the same time the union between ouarreu 
England and Burgundy began to give way. Henry V had In^h 
rightly distrusted his “ fair brother ”, Humphrey of Glou- gnndlans 
cester. Humphrey had already given great offence to the Hnm- 
Duke of Burgundy by marrying Jacqueline of Hainault, 
vassal whose dominions Burgundy had expected to secure 
for himself. He even went so far as to lead an army into 
Hainault against the Burgundians. Still worse was to come. 

In 1432 Anne of Burgundy, Bedford’s wife, died. This of 
itself was a blow to the alliance, but Bedford made matters 
worse by marrying the sister of the Count of St. Pol. St. 

Pol lay on the borders between France and Burgundy; 
the Count was one of these waverers who took, now one 
side, now the other. Bedford wished to attach him to Eng- 
land, but he forgot that in doing so he would offend Bur- 
gundy. From ffiat moment the Duke began to draw off orng^s 
from the English side. A congress met at Arras in 1435, “ 1435 ) * 
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when the French oiTcred to code Normandy and Aquitaine 
in full sovereignty, if the linglish would abandon the claim 
French on the thronc. These terms — better than those which 
riS^d Edward took at Breligny — were foolishly refused. Thereon 
Buraundy Burgundy went over to the French ; in the same year Bcd- 
“'toaiish ford, whose ability alone had kept the English cause to- 
oiunnce From that time onward the linglish cause in 

France was a lost cause. 

The eighteen years from 1435 to 1453 form the last stage 
The Inst of thc Hundrcd Years’ War, a period of linglish disaster, 
(idse-sl) Step by step we were beaten back. Otw small garrison after 
French another was overcome. The year 1430 saw the French 
”ariS regain Paris; and, more ominous still, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy besieged Calais, 'riiough all went wrong we showed 
a wonderful pertinacity in resisting. One noble after another, 
Warwick, York, Somerset, went to France and failetl. One 
man had thc courage to yieltl some in order to preserve thc 
rest; William do la Pole, Karl of Sulfolk, negotiated a truce. 
Peace and ceded Maine and Touraine, and arrangeil a marriage be- 
”*“tr«aty twccn Ilcnry VI and Margaret of Anjou. The jieaee proved 
acutely unpopular; it is true that the French would hardly 
have kept it long, but it was thc linglish who broke it, 
within four years of its making. ’I'heir etlbrt to revive the 
struggle proved disastrous, for the French king took Rouen 
(1449), defeated the English at Fomij’uy, and captured all 
Normandy. Suffolk did not survive these disasters; he was 
impeached and banished, but his enemies did not mean to 
let him go. They waylaid his ship, seized him, and, using 
the gunwale of a boat as the block, caused his head to be 
hewed off (1460). 

The truth is, that, in 1450, England had fallen sick of the 
Weak- very disease from which France was recovering — madness 
Bntfuah in the head and paralysis in the members. For Charles VI 
we have Henry VI; for Burgundian and Armagnac, York 
and Lancaster; but the symptoms were thc same. * The 
court was surrotmded by nobles all seeking their own 
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advantage; private feuds came before patriotism. Neither 
party had the energy to stave off further disaster in France, 
or the moral courage to withdraw. They could only be 
active in fault-finding. 

In 1453 Talbot led some six thousand men to drive off 
the French force besieging Chdtilhn on the Dordogne. His Talbot’s 
command was not much less than Henry V’s at Agincourt, “ * 
but he had men of different mettle against him. The French Defeat at 
withdrew to their entrenched camp, beat off Talbot’s ^ 53 )“ 
charge, and eventually scattered his whole force in rout. 

Talbot himself was slain, “ very old and worn with years 
Gascony, the last remnant of the Angevin Empire, was 
taken by the French. With Talbot’s death a war which was 
also “ very old and worn with years ” came to an end. 

England had lost all her French territory. Nothing now 
remained to her of the Norman possessions and her later 
conquests except the Channel Islands and the port of 
Calais. {Note 34.) 

The close of the Hundred Years’ War marks an epoch in 
English history. We have seen two distinct stages of English aose ot 
wars with France. The first belongs to the reigns of the ^ 
Norman and Angevin kings, and was the natural result of 
English kings holding a double position, in being Dukes 
of Normandy and Aquitaine, Counts of Anjou and Maine. 

These wars were essentially feudal struggles between a feudal 
superior and turbulent feudal barons. The second stage is 
that of the Hundred Years’ War, in which both Edward III 
and Henry V asserted a claim to be Kings of France; one 
wrested from France the great duchy of Aquitaine in full 
sovereignty; the other actually won the crown for his son. 

These were not feudal, but national struggles. It was not 
the Duke of Normandy against the King of France, but 
England against France. The enterprise of English politics chanjete 
was turned to conquest in France. France was regarded as poi^** 
the natural field of English expansion. After many ups and 
downs this policy failed and was abandoned. 
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(ii) THE WARS OK THE ROSES 

We must now turn to the development of affuirs in Eng- 
land. For the first twenty-live years of his reign Henry VI 
was chiefly guided by his uncles, and his cousins the Beau- 
forts. John, Duke of Bedford, was a wise and patriotic 
statesman, but the care of French affairs gave him no time 
to mend matters in England. 'I'his left the field clear to his 
brother, Gloucester — that “fair brother Humphrey” 
whom we have seen Ileniy V distrust. Gloucester was 
Gloucester greedy and self-seeking, and involved himself in bitter 
BeauiortS quarrels with the Beauforts. I’his Beaufort family was 
descended from John of (Jaunt through (’utherine Swyn- 
ford.’^ One of them, Henry Beauftirt, became Bishop of 
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Winchester and Cardinal: others held, in succession, the 
title of Earl, and afterwards Duke, of Somerset. All were 
Lancastrians, as, indeed, was Humphrey of (Jlouccstcr, but 
the two parties were bitterly hostile, struggling for power in 
the Council of Regency; so far, there was no serious Yorkist 
party to cause the I,<ancastrian factions to unite. 

In 1445 Heruy had married his French wife, Margaret of 

‘The Beaufort! were born before John married Catherine. They wew made 
legitimate by a special Act of Parliament but tlebarreU from aucceaiion to the 
throne. 
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Anjou. In 1447 Gloucester was imprisoned on a charge of Death of 
treason, and died in prison; no doubt he was murdered. ( 1447 ) * 
Since Henry VI had as yet no son, Richard, Duke of York, York the 
son of Richard of Cambridge, became heir to the throne. throne 
So far, York had shown no sign of disloyalty. For more 
than ten years he had held a command in France, and had 
made a reputation as a good soldier. The Beauforts, how- 
ever, grew jealous of him. He was removed from his com- 
mand, and sent into practical banishment as King’s Lieu- 
tenant in Ireland. Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
superseded him in Normandy (1448). 

Then came the hour of the last agony in France. The 
patched-up truce was foolishly broken. One defeat followed Disasters 
another: failure abroad was visited on the heads of un- 
popular ministers at home by a series of murders. In 1450 Death of 
both the Bishop of Chichester and Suffolk were put to death. “ “ 

In June Jack Cade, pretending that his name was Mortimer, cade’s 
led the Kentish men in rebellion, and occupied London, “on 
murdering, there, the Bishop of Salisbury and Lord Saye, 
the Treasurer. The idea that York was at the bottom of Rivalry of 
Cade’s rebellion was fostered when he came back suddenly somerset 
from Ireland just as Somerset returned from Normandy. A 
Yorkist party grew in strength, posing as the friends of 
good government, and the opponents of the Beauforts and 
the Court party. York himself behaved with what may, con- 
sidering the spirit of his time, be called moderation. He did 
indeed collect an army in 1452, but he did not fight. When, B^ot a 
in 1463, a son was bom to Henry VI, thus displacing himn^vi 
from being heir to the Crown, he gave his allegiance to the 
new prince. In the next year, when King Henry went mad 
and York was chosen regent, he made no attempt to seize 
the throne. It was not till the King’s recovery brought with 
it the return to power of his deadly enemy, Somerset, that 
York actually took the field. He could not do anything Ywk ^ 
else ; had he submitted, his fate would probably have been 
the block. 
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The Wars of the Roses proper, beginning in 1455, fall into 
Sub- four subdivisions. The first was a struggle for the regency, 
"“thf Wars and ended in the liiuinph of Yoik over Somerset at St. 
Kales Albans. Tlic sccotid period began in 1451) with the attempt 
of Queen Margaret to overthrow the Yorkists, and ended 
with the accession of Kdw'ard IV, the Yorkist triumph at 
Towlon (14CI), and the beating down of the Lancastrian 
resistance in the north. The third was marked by the effort 
of the Nevilles to master the line of Y<5rk: this failed at 
Barnet and Tewkesbury (1471). 'I’lie last was ended when 
Richard III, having alienated a great part of his own sup- 
porters, fell victim to an alliance of enemies at Bosworth 
(1485). (Noie.V).) 

The first campaign is simple and may be s])eedily dis- 
i.York missed. It was not so much York against Lancaster as York 
someiroet! agaiitst Somcrsct. The object was not yet to seize the 
Crown: it was a struggle for the regency -- the reins of 
■(US 5 ) power but not the name. York’s aimy, moving on London, 
found the King’s forces holding St. /llhiim. An attack was 
made on the little town, 'riie deciding point in the light 
came when Warwick and his meti, making their way through 
the houses in St. Peter’s Street, burst into the middle of 
Death of the Lancastrians. Somerset was killed ai\d King Henry 
®Hemy vi capturcd. As the fruit of victory York again became Pro- 
a priaoner filled the great ofiices of State with his friends. 

Somerset being dead, all the blame ct)uld conveniently be 
put on him, and as the Yorkists were profuse in promises 
of better government, it might be hoped that the country 
would settle down. 

Henry VI, gentle and pious, wotild never have provoked 
Margaret further trouble. But his queen, Margaret of Anjou, was 
Anjou fierce as her husband was meek. In spirit, re.sourcc, courage, 
resolution, and in the bad side of these (lualitics, ambition, 
guile, ferocity, mcrcilessncss, the “ she-wolf of France ” 
was a match for any baron of the time, 'rhcrc was nothing 
of the softer sex about her. In an age full of treason and 
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brutality Margaret was treacherous and ruthless above the 
rest. To cast discredit on the Yorkist lords she did not 
scruple to invite French marauders into England: she 
even advised them where they might land, sack, bum, and 
kill without fear of resistance. While Hemy could not 
bear to look on the quartered remains of a traitor, perched 
on Cripplegate, saying, “ I will not that any Christian man 
be so cruelly used for me ”, Margaret would have agreed 
with Louis XI’s maxim that there was “ no perfume to 
match the scent of a dead traitor After the second battle 
of St. Albans she bade her son Edward, then eight years 
old, choose what death two Yorkist prisoners should die. 

The boy’s answer, “ Let their heads be taken off”, must 
have delighted his mother. 

As Margaret was the mainstay of the Lancastrians, so 
were the Nevilles of the Yorkist side. At first sight two things The 
are perhaps surprising about these Nevilles. To begin with, supj^ort 
the grandfather of Neville the Edngmaker, Ralph, Earl of 
Westmorland, was a Lancastrian; and so was his second 
wife, Joan Beaufort, the Kingmaker’s grandmother, being 
a daughter of John of Gaunt. Thus the Nevilles were of 
that large and dangerous class, royal cousins ; but we should 
hardly expect to find them on the Yorkist side. Secondly, 
since Richard Neville, the Kingmaker’s father, was indeed 
only the elder son of a second family, and there were nine 
children in the first family, it does not seem likely that he 
would inherit wide estates. The answer which explains both 
the sympathies and the power of the Nevilles can be given 
in two words — fortunate marriages. 

Ralph Neville and his second wife Joan Beaufort had four- 
teen children: no inconsiderable number to add to the nine 
in the first family. Ralph, the father of this multitude, did marrtegM 
the best he could for them. He left to his widow his York- 
shire lands, and she in her turn took care that they should 
pass to her eldest son, Richard, thus depriving the elder 
branch of what they considered their rights. Richard 
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Salisbury married Alice Montacute, heiress of the Karl of Salisbury; 
and York his youiigcst sistcr, Cicely, married Richard Duke of 
York. Here is the beginning of the fortunes of the younger 
Nevilles: here is the explanation why they take the Yorkist 
side, all the more eagerly since the iirat family with whom 
they had quarrelled was Lancastrian. 

The Earl of Salisbury was killed at the siege of Orleans, 
and Richard Neville, in right of his wife, became liarl of 
Salisbury, and added the Mont.icute lands to his own York- 
Tho shire inheritance, llis eldest son, named like his father, 
champ Richard and destined to be called the Kingmaker, married 
Anne, daughter, and, as it proved, heiress, of Richard 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 'rims Rir/uini Nmik the 
Bart ©{younger became, in right of his wife, “ Karl of Warwick, 
the Ncwburgh, and Annuirks Prenucr iuirl of Ivnj^laiul, Huron 
maker o£ sj2ui<,y j^d lUinslupe, Lord of (Jlamorgan and Mor- 
gannoc ”, master of the De-spenser lands in Honth Wales, 
the Beauchamp lands in Cilmicestersliire, Warwick, Oxford- 
shire and Buckingham, with scattered holdings in seventeen 
other counties all over the length and breadth of England. 
More than a hundred and fifty manors were his. By this 
amazing stroke of luck, the boy of twenty-two became far 
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more powerful than his father. Yet ten years later his 
father’s inheritance came to him also, when Richard the 
elder fell at Wakefield. When we add his other relation- Warwick'! 
ships: that his uncles and aunts were allied in marriage to 
the house of Fauconbridge, Latimer, Abergavenny, Mow- 
bray, and Stafford; that his sisters were married into the 
houses of Arundel, Tiptoft, Stanley, Bonvile and de Vere; 
that even the church had one Neville Bishop of Durham, 
and another Bishop of Exeter;^ that his uncle by marriage, 
Richard, Duke of York, was Protector of the Realm, and 
ready to give any of the great offices into Neville hands, 
then the catalogue nears an end. It may seem a somewhat 
wearisome catalogue. Yet the recital of it serves a purpose 
if it impresses on the mind the amazing position held by 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick. One ffiing remains to war- 
be said, namely, that the man himself had all the qualities abmties 
of a leader. He was a cautious and sensible statesman, an 
adequate general, ambitious but not without principle, firm 
yet not cruel, able from the early days of manhood to use 
the power which lay in his hands. We shall no longer be 
surprised that this Neville of a younger branch is called 
“ TAe Kingmaker We might go further; we might second 
almost call the years 1460 to 1471 the “ reign of Richard 
Neville ”. 

It is needless to go fully into all the politics and warfare of 
this troubled time. All that can be done is to outline them, Mar-^ 
dwelling on the more salient points. Since the overthrow at 
St. Albans Margaret never ceased plotting, but it was not till 
1459 that she felt strong enough to risk a blow. Even then 
the Lancastrians were beaten at Bbreheath; but they had 
their revenge a month later, when the Yorkist force de- 
serted wholesale at Ludford, and the leaders had to flee the 
country, Warwick and Salisbury to Calais, York to Ireland. 

In 1460 they returned, defeated the Lancastrians at North- 
ampton, when Lord Grey de Ruthyn turned traitor and 

' And later Archbishop of York. 
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helped the Yorkists over the fortifications in the Lancas- 
trian lines. Henry himself taken prisoner was the chief York 
prize of the victory, and the Duke of York appearing in cue ^one 
London began to set forward his claims to the throne. In 
the meantime Margaret and Lord Clifford were gathering 
fresh levies in the north. The Duke, marching north to Ba wie^rf^ 
meet them, was caught with an inferior force, defeated, and a 460 ) 
killed at Wakefield. A paper crown set on his head over the 
gates of York was Margaret’s derisive answer to his hopes 
of a kingdom. 

Wakefield fight cleared away two fathers to make room for 
two abler sons. Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, left his 
cause to his son Edward^ Earl of March (later to be Edward Edvrara 
IV). Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, less fortunate even “ “ 
than his master, for he was taken prisoner and beheaded in 
cold blood, gave place to Richard his son, Warwick the 
Kingmaker. At first the Yorkist cause seemed desperate. 
Margaret’s army, now swollen to a huge force, rolled south- 
ward plundering and burning. The Yorkists were scattered, Edward 
Warwick stniggling to cover London, and Edward was far mw-^ 
away in the west, where he had been winning the battle of 
Mortimer's Cross. Margaret came on Warwick at St. Albans Warwick 
and beat him. Again treachery had much to do with the at reco nd 
result; a Kentish squire named Lovelace went over to the st^tans 
Lancastrians, and left a gap in the Yorkist lines, through 
which the enemy passed. The Yorkists fled in confusion: 
next day Warwick had not above a sixth of his army with 
him. This crushing defeat coming on the top of Wakefield 
seemed fatal. The King had been once more taken prisoner 
— this time by his friends. Everyone expected that a few 
days would sec Margaret in London and Henry VI on the 
throne again. 

The chance was lost. Margaret dawdled; London — 
accustomed to become the prize of war — was willing 
yield if only it could escape being entered by the Nor-Liure 
themers, and King Henry persuaded his wife to agree. 
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The respite given allowed Warwick first to join Edward, 
and then to rctiim at full speed to rx)ndon. The Lancas- 
rians retreated northwards, the first step in a lost cause. 
Years were to pass before late would he again kind and the 
wasted opportunity return. 

Less than six weeks .saw' the T^ancastrian cause in the dust. 
Edward Edward, now acknowledged King, pursued Margaret’s army 
*^ory*ut northwards and encountered it at Toicfofi. d’his was the 
sternest fight in all the battles of the Roses, and it ended in 
the total annihilation of the Lancastrian army. 

One thing would have made 'I'owton absolutely decisive 
Escape of — the capture of Margaret. Margaret, however, escaped, 
Margaret for tlic ncxt three yeais kept uj) a clesultory struggle in 
stroftiiiothe north. She got help from the Scots aiui the French. 
nortiuThc fighting went on round the great castles of Alnwick, 
(uSJS Bamborough, and Dunstanhorotigh. Warwick and his 
brother, John Neville, Marquis Montagu, at length cap» 
tured these strongholds, and in the battles of Ilvdgdey 
Moor and Hexham shattered the last of the Lancastrians. 
After Hexham, Montagu enforced his victories by beheading 
all the Lancastrian leaders in his liamls. Among them fell 
Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset. 


CIIAPTKU 26 

EDWARD IV (HCl-1483) AND RK’IIARD III (Ha3-1486) 

1. EDWARD IV — THE YORKISTS ON 'rilE 
THRONE 

The Yorkists had now nothing to fear bttt themselves. 
Edward Hitherto the alliance of York and Neville, united by a 
becomes common foe, had proved irresistible ; but, the danger over, 
the interests of the two drifted apart. lidward of York had 
won the throne and became king as Edward IV; but what 
reward could be enough for the man who put him there? 
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To owe too much is the strongest temptation to repay 
nothing. A king cannot endure the continual presence of 
a Kingmaker, The thought must be present to the minds of 
both that It is even easier to unmake than to make. 

Thus the third period of the war, from 1464 to 1471, Quarrel 
covers the alienation of the house of Neville from the house 
of York, sees the alienation turn into open enmity, and 
ends with the death of the Kmgmaker and the second Third 
triumph of Edward IV — this time over a Neville-Lan- the war 
caster coalition. 

As soon as Edward IV found the Nevilles were no longer 
useful, he perceived how dangerous they were. He set Edward 
himself to break free from their control, and began by de- ^ucy 
livering a snub to Warwick. He allowed him to busy him- 
self over negotiating a marriage for him with a French 
princess.^ Edward must have smiled at the diligence War- 
wick displayed, since he was, as a matter of fact, already 
secretly married to a lady of no high rank, Elizabeth Wood- 
villc, widow of a Lancastrian knight, Sir John Grey. When marriage 
the news was at last revealed by the King, Warwick was left 
to swallow the snub as best he could. This was not all. 

Edward followed it up by promoting all his wife’s relations, 

Tlic Woodvilles were to rise as a counterpoise to the Ne- Disgrace 
villes, and by the same means — royal favours and politic Warwick 
marriages. In 1467 the breach became open. George 
Neville, the Archbishop of York, was dismissed from the 
Chancellorship, and Lord Rivers, the Queen’s father, put 
in his place ; then the King persuaded the Duchess of Exeter 
to break off her intended match with Warwick’s nephew, 
and marry instead John Grey, the Queen’s eldest son. To 
complete Warwick’s disgrace, the King sent him oversea 
to prepare a match for his sister, Margaret of York, with 
a French prince, and, directly he was out of the way, be- 
trothed her to the son of the chief enemy of France, the 
Duke of Burgxmdy. 

^ Bona of Savoy, sister to Lrouis XFs queen, 


(f988) 
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Once more we observe how completely the politics of the 
Marriaftc time werc marriage politics. Jiach side strove by success in 
acbemes Wealth and estates, because estates and 

wealth meant retainers and militaiy power; and in days 
when men of noble family so often died in battle or on the 
scaffold ^ there were plenty of mat riageable aittl wealthy 
widows. No match was too sordid, so long as it were profit- 
able; witness John Woodville, aged twenty-two, marrying 
the Dowager Duchess of Norfolk, aged eighty, ohi enough 
to be his grandmother; witness, again, Warwick’s counter- 
Aiuancc stroke to lidward’s exalting of the Woodvilles. 1 le tianptcd 
wic^aftd George of Clarence, the King’s brotlicr, into prospective 
<3«rMice Ijy offering the hand of his own daughter, heiress 

of his estates, Isabel Neville; and Clarence accepted the 
bribe. 

Affairs were once more reaching a point when the only 
R«b«iuon decision could be by the sword. Lancastrian partisans again 
‘nolrtb appeared in the country. In N(ii) the whole of South York- 
shire burst into rebellion under Sir John Conyers, a relation 
of Warwick’s by marriage. At lidward’s summons Warwick 
himself came over from Calais, with George Neville and 
Warwick the Dukc of Clarence (now his son-in-law) with him. Far 
ribut from helping Edward, Warwick raised a force against him. 
Some of the King’s soldiers went over to the Neville side; 
the force under Lord Herbert, who remained loyal, was 
Edward shattered by Conyers at Edgecott. ICdward himself was 
at'tedS^ captured at night by George Neville and u party of War- 
PMd wick’s mcn-at-arms. • 

Warwick had the game in his hands, but was just too 
honourable to win it. He might have put Edward to death, 
and once more played the part of a kingmaker, this time for 
his son-in-law, Clarence’s, benefit. Yet, though doubtless 
Edward would have had no hesitation in ordering War- 
•wumpb wick’s head off, Warwick was more scrupulous. He con- 
* tented himself with taking vengeance on the Woodvilles, 

^ Se 0 the Neville teble on p* 249; and «Uo the Beaufom table on p. 240. 
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two of whom he caused to be beheaded; from the King he 
exacted no more than promises. Probably, over-confident 
of his own strength, he thought that he had given Edward 
a sufficient lesson. In a sense he had, yet scarcely what he 
intended. He had wished to disciplme a young man, but 
he had created an implacable enemy, all the more dangerous 
that the pupil had taken the lesson with a smiling counte- 
nance. 

Then came a year of revolutions. In March, 1470, Edward 
collected forces to subdue a rising in Lincolnshire, and turn- Edward's 
jng suddenly on Warwick and Clarence, forced them to <“ 70 )® 
flee overseas. In France they found the scattered remains 
of the Lancastrian party, with the dauntless Margaret of Warwick 
Anjou at their head. Strange were the privations, they had caience 
gone through, the young prince “ begging from house to 
house”, the Queen, without money, baggage, or gowns, 
sharing a herring for the food of herself and her son, and 
reduced to borrow from a Scottish archer, met by chance at 
the service of the mass, who, “ rather loath, drew a Scots 
groat from his purse, and lent it to her ”. Louis XI saw his tonis xi 
chance of striking a counterblow at Edward to punish him Muauet 
for his alliance with Burgundy. He persuaded Warwick and 
Margaret to come to terms. It was not easy to reconcile the 
two who for twenty years had been the bitterest of foes, but 
in such tortuous policy Louis XI was a master. Warwick at 
length declared for King Henry, and crowned the alliance 
with the usual betrothal, this time of his daughter Anne to 
Margaret’s son, Prince Edward. At first fortune smiled on 
this perfidious alliance. In September Warwick and Clarence 
landed in the west; again Edward’s men deserted him. He Restora-' 
narrowly escaped capture at the hands of Montagu, War- w. 
wick’s brother, and hastily fled from Lynn to Burgundy, 

Henry VI was taken from the Tower, “ not cleanly kept, as 
should seem such a prince ”, newly arrayed, and set once 
more on a puppet throne. 

Then the wheel went round again. Edward gathered 
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Edward’s his men, and landed at Ravcnspur. I le had hut SOO with 
(U7i"him; Richard of (Jlouaster airived in the Humber mouth 
with another 200; Rarl RiviTS hrouKht .mother Itandful. 
It seemed a hopeless eiiterpiise to unmake the Kinj^maker 
with so small a force. Yet Rav<'nsput was of jjood omen as 
a starting-point for a cast at a throne, “ since even in the 
same place the usurper Henry of Derby landed after his 
exile I’he paralUl goes clostr; even as Heniy of Derby 
gave out that he came only to claim his riglitful Duchy of 
Lancaster, so Edward of March annoimcetl that all he 
sought was his Dukedom of York; as the one adventurer 
became Henry IV, the other established himself as King 
Edward IV. (Note <V>.) 

Edward’s march south shows what courage and fortune 
may do. Montagti missed him, and followed too sliAvly in 
pursuit. Warwick dtew in darence, to stop him in the Mid- 
ciaroncc laiuls, but Clarcuce went over to his brother. 'The King- 
worwick maker prepared to defend his own eastle of Warwick; 
Edward marched straight to Lotulon. 'Then, as Warwick 
followed, Edward again came northwards, anti met liim at 
Fir« Barnet. The battle, fought in a dense fog, which causetl the 
®Barnoiwing of cacli army to ovcrlip the other, was decitled more 
chance than skill. 'I'he Earl of Oxfortl’s Lancastrians, 
after driving off their Yorkist opponents, lost their way, 
and came back on the rear of their tiwn force. 'I’heir badge, 
the “ Radiant Star ”, was mistaken for hidward IV's 
badge, the ” Sun with Rays ”, and they were greeted with 
a shower of arrows. At once a cry of ” 'IVcacheryl” ran all 
down the line. Treachery was what ail the array of Nevilles 
and Lancastrians had expected; none trusted the other, 
since times without number they had been foes. Imme- 
Djjtt M diately their ranks were broken. Warwick himself paid the 
usual penalty of a lost battle — being killed “ something 
““ " flying ” in the chronicler’s words. Heavy armour made 
battle safe, but defeat fatal. 

Fortune indeed had turned her back on the Neville cause 
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at last; for a month Margaret had been on the French shore 
waitmg to cross; for a month a great storm had held her 
prisoner. She landed at Weymouth too late, on that same Landing 
Easter Day which saw Warwick fight his last fight at Barnet. Margaret 
Her help, which would have changed the fate of that day, 
was now useless. She turned westwards, but on 4th May The deieai 
was overtaken and beaten at Tewkesbury. There, in the xewkes- 
pursuit through the “ Bloody Meadow ”, Prince Edward (uit) 
fell, vainly begging for mercy. Somerset was taken prisoner Death of 
and executed, adding one more victim to the roll of his sSSa^d 
luckless house. No male was left to the line of Lancaster, End of 
and the Yorkists may have rejoiced at the extinction of their L^raster 
hereditary enemies. They had still, however, to reckon 
with one descendant of the female line, a boy named Henry 
Tudor, then fourteen years old.’- 

Tewkesbury ends the third acute phase of the Wars of the 
Roses. The first battle of St. Albans saw the allied houses 
of York and Neville triumph over the Beauforts; Towton 
marked their victory over King Henry; Barnet and Tewkes- 
bury found the old allies at each other’s throats, and ended 
in the downfall of the Neville power. The last phase traces 
the gradual break-up of the Yorkist power owing to tih.e 
same cause that had exalted it — family ambition. 

The remaining years of Edward IV’s reign passed quietly. 

The King was personally popular; Henry VI had been put Death of 
out of the way — he died on the day of Edward’s trium- ^ 
phant return from Tewkesbury, possibly murdered by 
Gloucester; most of the Lancastrian leaders were dead; 
those who survived were exiles, poor, and in misery. Par- 
liament, when it met, was on the whole content to let the 
King rule according to his pleasure. And pleasure was the 
main thing Edward sought. He did indeed embark on a 
war with France; if it was not glorious, it was at any rate 
of more practical use than many of our wars, for Louis XI 

> Henry was the son of Margaret Beaufort, who married Edmund Tudor. See 
table, p. ks. 
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bought him off with the payment of 72,000 crowns down, 
and promises of a iurther annuity. lulward might look 
forward to many years of life; he had two sons to succeed 
him; it might be assumed that the hotise of York was secure. 

Death oj Suddenly, in MH:5, Kdward died, at the early age of forty, 
two, leaving his kingdom t(» his young son, Kdwaid V. 


2. RICHARD III --'rillC YORKKSTS I.OSH 'I'HI-: 

'I’llRONK 

England now was again thrown into confusion by the 
Richard ambition of Richard of Gloucvstcr, that uncle who personi- 
Oioucesier' iics the wickcdiicss of so many historical uncles. Richard 
had already given proof of that ruthless iind unscrupulous 
ability which was the mark of his liouse. IJattUr, murder, and 
sudden death were his constant companions. He had 
fought well at Barnet and 'rewkeshury ; men believed that 
he had helped to stab Prince lidward ; the murder of King 
Henry VI was laid at his door; he had quarrelled with his 
brother George of Clarence over the Neville inheritance, for 
each of the two had married a daughter of the Kingmaker, 
and he contrived to till Edward’s mind w'ith those dark 
suspicions which caused Clarence to be imprisoned in the 
Tower, and there put to death. With the death of a king, 
a prince, and a brother already possibly laid to his account, 
<• Pro- he was an ominous “ Protector ” to two young nephews. 
t«ctor ” nation, who knew little of State secrets 

and had grown used to violence, he was not di.stru.sted. He 
was rather looked on as the strong man who might secure 
peace. 

We have seen first Richard of York, and then Richard of 
Richard'. Warwick pushed into treason, in order to secure their own 
ovMthww lives. In a sense it was so with Richard of Gloucester. 
woed^M Between him and the Queen’s party, the CJrcys and the 
Queen*’. Woodvilles, there was an old feud. If they were supreme, 
his life was likely to be forfeit. Richard's first step was to 
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“ rescue ” the young King from the hands of his Woodville 
uncle, Earl Rivers. Together with the Duke of Buckingham E dward 
he met the King’s retinue at Stoney Stratford, bringing a 
number of retainers with him. He captured Rivers and Sir 
Richard Grey, sent them to prison at Middleham, and 
himself escorted the King to London. His next step was to 
rid himself of Lord Hastings, with whom he picked an 
intentional quarrel over the council table, and ended it by 
causing his head to be smitten off on a log outside the door. 

Little Edward V was installed in his royal palace of the 
Tower, soon to become his prison and his grave. It was no 
use to lop off one heir if the younger brother survived, and 
the younger brother was in sanctuary with his mother 
Elizabeth at Westminster. Gloucester inveigled him out 
as a companion for his brother, and sent him too to the 
Tower. 

All was now ready. London was packed with retainers 
beating the Boar and the Knot.^ The court chaplain and 
Buckingham urged Richard’s claim to the throne, on the 
ground that Edward’s marriage had been invalid: the silent 
arguments of the men-at-arms in the background were 
perhaps more convincing. The peers offered Richard the Richard 
throne. Richard accepted it : to guard against opposition SISmed 
he had already ordered Rivers and Grey to be beheaded. 

To make himself more secure he caused James T 3 nTel, Mnrd<r 
governor of the Tower, to procure the murder of the little 
princes (Aug., 1483) 

Henceforth Richard had no friends save the cowards who 
feared to desert him, or the obscure men whom he pro- 
moted. One after another, plots were made. First his not* 
former ally the Duke of Buckingham, aided by the Courte- 

^ I t -TT rrt t Bucking- 

nays and other westerners, plotted to put Henry Tudor, ham 


^ Gloucester and Buckingham badges. 

• Later historians have shown that at the time Richard was not accused of 
this. In the list of crimes which Henry Tudor declared that Richard had com- 
mitted, there is no mention at all of the princes, or of their death. The accusation 
is of much later date, and has never been proved. 
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Ikrl of Richmond, son of Miuf^aiot lioaufoit, on the throne. 
The stars in their courses fought aj'ainst Huokitifiham. 
rouitu Hlorms prevented Riehmotui fntm laiulitij^, while a hujirc 
pim s«“«>f Hood of tain so swelled the Severn itUo vhat was lonjj; le- 
membered as “ Ihickinj^fhain's ^rieat water” that tin* l)uke 
was cut olF from his friends, captured aiul beheaded. 


York Novillc 


ilM* 

Jl 
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1471 


Seizure of throne and execution 
of Edward's nobility, Junej48i 


Execution of Clarencc»M/H 

} 

Murder of Princes, Aug. H8i 

Buckingham's rebellion, Dec, t48j 
Proposal to marry his niece, 
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Richard’s ferociotis treatment of Huckinffliam had only 
made one more section of Yorkists into laincastrians. Ilis 
next wild scheme was to divorce his wife, Anne Neville, and 
marry his niece Elizabeth of York, datishtcr to Edward IV. 
In universal horror all who still held by the cause of York 
resolved that it were better to have a Lancastrian on the 
throne than Richard III. 

Thus in 1485 Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, now 
allied with the Queen’s faction of the Woodvilles, and under 
a promise to marry Elizabeth of York, landed in Wales to 
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Lancaster. Welshmen joined a man Henry 
with a Welsh name. The Lancastrian houses of the Marches Joined by 
joined him; yet he seemed to have but a puny chance when 
at Bosworth, with 5000 men, he met Richard with more “ 
than double his number. But when Oxford led the Lan- 
castrian attack, half Richard’s men hung back, while the 
btanleys turned traitors and fell on Richard’s flank. The 
a. cost of a bare hundred men, and even 
the defeated side lost but few more. Yet, though the num- 
ers lost were small, the battle was decisive because of the Death of 
death of one man. Richard himself, pierced with many 
wounds, lay dead on the field. (Note 37) 
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RlU.l-US OK HNc;i,ANl) 

IIrnky IV (13!I9 Min) 
IIknuy V (1413 1422) 
Hknuy VI (1122 MIU) 
E1)WA«i> IV (14(U 14X3) 
Edwaui) V (14H3) 
Ru'Hauh III (1483 Mnn) 
IIknuy VII (I48f> IMMl) 


laiLKlW OK St'0’l'I-,\Nl> 

Ronuur III (131)0 1400) 
Jamuh I (1400 1437) 
JAMUS II (1437 HOU) 
Jamks hi (1400 1488) 


IMPORTANT KOUKUIN KUI.HRS 

Franck: CHAm.Ks VII (I422-140I) 

Eouih XI (UOI-1483) 

Borcondy: Chakijss tjik Bon> (U07 1477) 

Spain; Fkrdinano ok Amaijon (1470 IfliO) 

ISAHKILLA OK CaSTILB ( 1474- 1004 ) 
Florknck: C'ohimo dk Medici (1388 1404) 

Euuknzo ok Medici (1440 1402) 


Nets SS. — Tim LANCAHTRIAN KXPKUIMKNT 

1, Henry IV owed his throne to Parliumwiit, its his claim was a doubtful 
one. Frequent robelUona kept him weak, ao Parliament ricw strong, 
and began to draw up * Appeals " (which later are oallcd Hills), 
which the King accqitcil. 

2. He needed support of the Church, hence began pcraiicution of heresy 
and Iwollards. 

8. Scotland, Wales, and France all attacked him. Hence, his son 
Henry V was led on to renew the French war, and thus (a) attacked 
Prance and her ally, {b) distracted the minds of the Kngiish from 
home affairs, by an aggressive foreign policy. 
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Note 34 — SECOND PHASE OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

1 Henry V revived the English claim to France as he wished for a 
bold foreign policy 

2 He was encouraged to invade France because she was then torn 
by civil war between the factions of the Burgundians and Armag- 
nacs 

3 Henry's spectacular victories were largely due to French weaknesses 

(a) He had Burgundians fighting on his side. 

(b) The King being insane and his son and heir in disgrace, Henry 
could bring about the Treaty of Troyes and get himself named 
heir to the throne of France. 

4 The Loss of French Possessions. On death of Henry V his 
brother John, Duke of Bedford, carried on the conquest of France 
successfully for ten years Then 

(c/) Faction broke out in England and Gloucester's quarrels with 
Beaufort weakened English policy 
(6) The French united, for Gloucester alienated Burgundy, and 
Burgundy returned to French allegiance 
{c) The English produced no capable leader, while Joan of Arc 
restored French spirit and fiist led the French to victory. 

(d) The French, heartened by success, and free from feuds, united 
as a nation once more, and the English could not hold their French 
possessions against the new French method of war 
(<?) The Kings of the two countries seemed to reverse position, for 
whereas Charles VI of France had been mad, and Henry V of 
England full of vigour, in this last phase the French King Charles 
VII showed great ability as he grew older, while Henry VI of 
England was feeble, and eventually suffered from his French 
grandfather's mental illness. The outbreak of strife between York 
and Lancaster completed the ruin of the English. 


Note 35. — THE CAUSES OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES 

1 The Royal Family. The house of York represented (but through 
a woman) the elder branch of the descendants of Edward III, York 
was for many years loyal and was recognized as his cousin’s heir 
Gradually he was driven into opposition, and finally the birth of 
a son to Henry VI in 1463, just before Henry became insane, de- 
prived York of all hope for the future 

The Qi4een, Margaret of Anjou, proved the rum of Lancaster, 
and the curse of England Violent and vindictive, she hated York, 
and by advancing her own friends she misgoverned the country and 
alienated all 

The King, always weak, was out of his mind at mtervals and 
could do nothing 
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2. Feuds between the Nobles. 'Hie nol^lo houses had hocome 

very poweilul ((‘spotuallN N<‘\iUos, and HuWiVuU, and Mowbiays), 
and feuds Indwcen tluMU led in tinuhU* This was i^n^allv inneasotl 
by the ]>ia('tu'<‘ oi ** hveav i.e ket'pinj* hands of ndaiiiors, who 
■weie K'allv piiVtile tux^ps. and ** inaintciuiiK c ", i e. laknm part in 
law^ suits au<l " niaintanuip; ’* <uie poison's (muso aj’ainst his oppo- 
uoni (" unlawdul suppoit jp\<*n In a ilisjnitaut bv nun not ooiUHnnod 
in th(‘ cast^ *'). 

0. Unpopular Foreign Policy of the Crown. I.od bv tin* disiro 

hist loi a h'ltuioh xilUauvo and then by tlu* ( )noon (hoisolt b'lonoh), 
to k«‘ 0 ]) on tonus with Kiano<\ tho t'rown sto*uUly lollowod a 

polxoy of poaoo at any pri(*o, which Iksmuk' t‘\tn‘nu‘lv unpopuUu. 
In tho (‘ud, tho WuUists bt‘o*uno th<‘ ihainpions oi an ai tivo waihko 

4. Continued Misftovernment. Hisirtsss at honio h*d to lovolts 
Jmk Cade (UfiO) Tin ccmntiy hot ana* lom^dottdy dist>rtltu ocl with 
tho nobh\s and laiuli>wiun%s bullvnin tin* woaL .ui<l (piaindlm#* ttioni- 
solvos. 'riu' ('lown'.s ininistois, Soiuooiot and Sullulk, won* iiuoni 
petout, and so tho V<n lasts stootl foj udonn, di.simssal ol tlu' <)ut‘ou\s 
Xavomitos, and finally \wro driven it) dtnuaiul tin* tU‘p(*Mlu>n oi Iho 
King as mcoiiipetent to rule. 

Noth UO,- .TfACiKS OK TUB WAUS Olf '11 IK RO.SKS 

1. York against Somerset. 

York wished to diivt* Soinorsot, who was inoa^iablo and unpopular, 
from power. York during Uonty's (lud attai ks of madnos.s, 

but on King's reeovtny, St>nn*r»et r(*sioi<*d to ]>o\vt‘r aiul swore 
vengeance on Voik. ^'ork took u]> arin.s in stdf lUdom <*. War. 1st 
SL Albans, Sonuu'.set kilknl, York made Ih'otcHdot (1455). 

2. York against the Crown. 

(a) In 1450 tho Queen attacked York, ami defeat i‘d him at Lud- 
joni. Uo and Warwick tied abr<jad. Ketunu*d ami won Northamp- 
ton, captured floury, and claimed the throm*. 

(i/) Margaret ralli<‘d, and defeated N’‘ork at Wakt*JiNfi, York kilk*d 
and others cxt*cutcd. Margaret .showetl gn*at <‘nieUy, ami so <Ud 
hor little son Kdwarcl. (Asked what .shonltl be done with prisoners, 
ho said, ** cut of! their h(*ads and it was done.) 

(c) Margaret went on and defeated Warwick at 2n(l SL Albans, and 
rcwscuccl King II<*nry. Delayed advam^e on London. York's son 
Edward joined Warwick, and they won a great victory at ToioUm 
(1401), Edward XV King, and wtm various victories up to 1404, 

3. York Quarrels with Warwick. 

(a) Edward as King alienated Warwick by his marrisige policy and 
the rise of the Woodvilles. Warwick plotted with King's brother 
Clarence, and together they defeated Edward and executed the 
Woodvilles. 
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(6) 1470 Edward turned the tables on Warwick and Clarence, 
who fled abroad and now joined with Queen Margaret 
(c) Warwick, Clarence, and the Queen returned to England, Edward 
was defeated and fled Henry VI restored. 

4 End of the Lancastrians. 

1471 Edward attacked again (landed at Ravenspur in Yorks, and 
defeated (a) Warwick at first battle of Barnet, (b) Margaret at 
Tewkesbury Warwick was killed in battle, Pnnce Edward was killed 
after Tewkesbury, Margaret fled, and Henry VI died in prison 

5 Result of the Wars. 

Enormous proportion of the barons and nobility killed The country 
accepted Yor lasts as Lancastrian dynasty now ended The ordinary 
country folk took little part in the wars, as they were a mere 
faction fight between great families 


Note 37 — CAREER OF WARWICK THE KINGMAKER 

Warwick, called the Last of the Barons ** represented the power 
of the noble family at its height The Nevilles a huge family with vast 
estates and many connections 

1. Warwick as Ally of York, 

(а) Warwick first supported Rtchard of York, his cousin, against 
Somerset. Shaied Richard*s disgrace, and in 1459 fled with him 
to France 

(б) Returned with York, and won battle of Northampton, but was 
defeated by Margaret at St Albans Then helped Edward of 
York to win Towton Acted as warm supporter of Edward as K%ng, 
1401-64 

(c) Warwick meant to be chief power behind the throne Was a 
man o± gicat ability and great courage, and Edward owed his 
throne to him. Edward I V now alienated Warwick 

(i) He married Elizabeth Woodville, and disappointed War- 

wick's plan for a French match, and advanced all her 
family 

(ii) He thwarted Warwick's plans for marriage of his (Warwick's) 

relatives. 

(lii) He opposed Warwick's foreign pohey of friendship with 
France, and instead allied himself to Burgundy. 

{fi) Result, Warwick plotted with Clarence, overthrew Edward and 
captured him at Edgecott, and executed the WoodviUes. Re- 
stored Edward as King, thinking he had taught him a lesson 
(1469). 
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2. Warwick as Ally of I^ncaster, 

{a) lidward bided his time, and in 1470 coilec;t(Hl trcKJi-Js. ruul forced 
Warwick and ('hirence to ily for their lives. T}ie\- wi'ut to France, 
where T.onis XI, whom Warwick had alwniys su]>ported, l^roujrht 
about recoiu'iliation with Queen Margaret. Warwit'k now allied 
with IjincastriaHS, and ])humed invasion of ,lui}.dand. (Warwick's 
daughter married Prince Edward.) Warwit'k and ('lareiu'e re- 
turned to England, JCdward IV's men deserti'd him, ht^ lied to 
Ihirgimdy (his ally), and IFarwirA rentomi Jleujy 17. 

(&) Edward with liis brother Rit'hard decided to attack. Landed 
in Yorkshire, and marched south. Clarence dtssisitsl Warwick 
and joined bis two brothers. Armies nud; at stn'cnul battle of 
Bavfwt, and Warwick was defeated and killed. 

Warwick showed great courage and aVnhty, a.nd Edward IV 
who owed him his throne, .slmwtHl ingratittuh' towards him. 
Edward's later career showed him to have had no real capacity. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD POUR 
(1390-] 485) 


1. Skcli-Ii Ihi' part: plavcal in tin- Iliiiulrcit Vcars' War bv: 5/1 tl,r 

ni.'U'k ri'incc; (h) joaii nl' Are. (l.M iii.'ia)' 

2. What iliflieiiitif,s faced Henry IV on his acce.sHion, and liow did 

he tleal vvilli them? jd 

3. Show liow Henry IV overcanic lu.s diriicult ie.s. (NU]I! lii.'jr)) 

4. ('otninire the efforts of Riduml H aiul Henrv IV to assert Un- 
royal auilu.rity against the nobU-.s. ' (Nl l|l i li);t,s) 

^ 0. Write a short aecount of two of the following; {a) fnj-eign Inule 
in this I'ourleeutli century; {!>) the I’ea.s:ints' Revolt; (r) tin- laillards; 
(d) Henry V’.s coininests in l''raiu-t-, (NU|H l!i;)S) 

6. Wily -were the JCnglish driven from France in flu- reie.n of Henry 

(NIIJHIim) 

7. Deserilx- the eireuinstiinces which led to the estulilishment of tlu- 

Yorkists on the ICngli.sh throne. (HCS ii)25) 

_ 8. Sketch the c:ireer of Warwick tin; KiiiKnmker and indieatt; its 
mipoilanco in luiglish history, (pjyj i9:U) 

9. .Ulustrate from the Wars of the Roses the character and aims of 
the two contending parties, 1927) 
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THE STRONG MONARCHY— THE TUDORS 
1485-1603 

CHAPTER 26 

THE NEW MONARCHY — HENRY VII 
(1485-1509) 

1. INTRODUCTORY: THE NEW IDEAS 

Henry VII began a new dynasty, and a new order. The 
world was to change greatly during the period when the 
Tudors ruled England. We pass into what is reckoned 
“ modern ” history. 

Henry VIFs reign is on the parting of the ways between 
medieval and modern England — its character is mdeter- The 
minate. Most of the King’s legislation was medieval; muchJJSJ^^' 
of his policy, especially his marriage policy, was modem. MeSe*^ 
Yet if we go back or forward a little we have no Modem 
doubts about the character of the surroundings. Warwick 
was medieval, but Wolsey was not. Richard III, with an 
environment of axe and dagger, murder and sudden death, 
belongs to the museum of historical antiquities; Henry VIII, 
though scarcely less blood-stained, is yet essentially modem. 

It is not difficult to find the new characteristics which 
mark off the age of the Tudors. There is the policy 
of what historians call dynastic — marriage ciha«c- 

alliances by which monarchs attempt to build up world iiSo*® 
empires, adding kingdom to kingdom by marriages, as the i. 
barons in the Wars of the Roses had added estate to estate. 

One development of this policy threatened to link England 
(f938 ) 273 11 
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with Spain; anotlwr socmcti likely U) couple Scotland and 
France; a third, with more ausincious union, did join 
lingUmd and Scotland, and tlu’ union has not been shaken. 
There was the invention of pn'iitinsf", and there was the iim 
2. Now kam'ng, the substitution of criticism for entire obedience 
*3.“Rfftor.‘ to authority. 'I’hcn there was also the moving of the waters 
““itna- of religion, ending in the Refonnation. 'I’he realm wavered 
scai”powc“ between the old faith and the new, and in the eiul became 
Protestant; that change, too, was fmal. Lastly, there was 
the abandonment of tlie old policy of eoiupiering territory 
in France, and, in its stead, the inrush into tlu' Nm World 
which began the making of the british limpire, our latest 
and greatest ii^eritaiice. Any one of these would .sadrice 
to mark a new epoch; together they cleave a huge chasm 
between the old and the new. 

These characteristics, it is true, ari> not peculiar to lilng- 
Chan«f 8 land, nor indeed English in origin. Spain gave'the earliest 
European examples of successi’ul dynastic marriages ; she also, with 
Portugal, was first in the New World. 'I'he new learning 
had its birth in Italy, (rennany led that rgvolt against 
Rome, which, with varying severity, attacked in turn every 
liluropcan country. Not merely does 'I'udor Fhtgland differ 
widely from Plantagenet lingland; the. same difference 
reveals itself between fifteenth-century linropc and six- 
tcenth-ccntury liurope, and to understand lilnglish history 
at this period we must note the change that was taking 
place in the states around. 

Pul briefly, it is the change from the old word “ Christen- 
dom ” to the modern word “ liurope In old times, 
though men of Italy, France, Spain, CJennany, and England 
spoke different tongues and were of different race, yet they 
had some common bonds. They were all of one church, 
all members of Christendom, all in a sense under the head- 
ship of Pope and Emperor — the “ I’wo Swords ” to which 
Christ’s words after the Last Supper were held to apply. 
The name “ Christendom ” had, thus, a monarchic sense; it 
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implied a common faith, some unity of purpose, and a 
common obedience to Christ’s Regents on earth. But the 
name “ Europe ” bears no such meaning. It is anarchic, for 
Europe owns obedience to no ruler, and has no community 
of purpose; there is no longer even one Church. Europe 
is a collection of independent states, each under its own 
government; these states are indeed joined by geography 
and entangled by politics, but each is seeking its own 
interest. This momentous change from “ Christendom ” The idea 
to “ Europe ” was brought about by the appearance of a “^nation” 
new political idea — the idea of the “ nation ”. 

The latter half of the fifteenth century saw the decay of 
feudalism and the building up of strong monarchies. It saw New 
Louis XI create France ; it saw that umon of Aragon and ^^ies 
Castile in the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, which 
made Spain; it saw the Tudor line begin to heal the wounds 
left by the Wars of the Roses, and set up a monarchy which 
was really supreme. In each cotmtry, too, came a vigorous 
growth of national spirit, and a pride in national power. 

This spirit of national ambition revealed itself in Charles 
VIII of France’s expedition into Italy; in the long struggle 
between France and Spain, in which England took now 
one side, now the other; in the new idea that the religion 
of each nation was a matter for its own concern and its 
owm decision ; and in the rivalry of the New World. Thus 
in a sense the new characteristics which we observed as 
marking Tudor England spring from a cause which is com- 
mon to the whole of Eiirope, the growth of national feeling. Growth ol 
For a time the new spirit was encumbered with the wreckage 
of the past — old beliefs, old policies, old traditions of the 
Medieval Papacy and the Medieval Empire. By degrees 
these were cleared away, and the new system, the society 
of “ nations ”, set up in its place. True, that to begin with Rise ©i 
the important nations were only France, Spain, and England. 
Germany and Italy were still unnational, overweighted the 
one with the Empire, the other with the Papacy; and 
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centuries had to elapse before these, or the unwieldy power 
of Russia, entered xipon the scene of international politics, 
{Note 40.) 

2 . REVOLTS AGAINST IlKNRY: REMEDIES 
I-'OK DISORDERS 

In England at first Henry VII hud to meet the backwash 
Marrinfto of tlic Wars of the Roses. By bis marriage with Elizabeth 
“unitmoiof York he joined the Red Rose to the White. If Henry’s 
LanimstiS own claim was weak, that of his wife was strong ; the children 
of that marriage would have an undis]>uted claim to the 
throne. We arc tempted to think of the fairy prince, after 
many persecutions by robbers and tleinons, killing the ogre 
in single combat, wedding the princess, and living happily 
ever afterwards, 'fhe comparison is singularly false, I’here 
was nothing of the fairy princt' about tlie astute, relentless, 
money-getting character of Henry VII. 

Nor did disorder die as suddenly as Richartl HI; it did 
Revolt of not perish on Bosworth Eiekl. It revived in Lovcl’s in- 
*'simn3 surrection, wliich broke out in MH7. Edward, Karl of 
Warwick, was the son of Ocorge, Duke of t’larence, and 
thus, after the death of Richard III representetl the last male 
heir of the Yorkist line, 'fhe young hklward was acUially 
living in the Tower, as a state prisoner, but the Yorkists 
now put up Lcnnbert Simncl to impersonate him. A mixed 
army of Yorkists, CJennan mercenaries, and levies from 
Battle of Ireland was collected under his banner. A battle was fought 
<»*87|£at Stoke, where the Yorkists lost what was to be the last 
i^ttie*of battle of the Wars of the Roses. Henry treated Simncl 
th« rmm with leniency, thinking this the best policy, and he paraded 
the true Clarence through London to show the fraudulencc 
of Simnel. 

A far more formidable and troublesome person was 
who for seven years gave Henry trouble. 

“ In 1492 he appeared in Ireland claiming to be Richard, 
Duke of York, tihe younger of the two Princes in the Tower. 
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He made the rojind of all Henry’s enemies. Margaret ofsa^o^ed 
Burgundy took up Jiis cause, and was consistently the chief |L« t°of‘ 
person behind him. The King of France invited him to 
Paris, but by the Treaty of Staples (1492) Henry secured by^ 
his expulsion from France. He went to Flanders to Mar- 
garet, and from there a great plot was made which, being by Eogiisb 
discovered by Henry, led to the execution of Clifford, 

Stanley, and Mountfort. Warbeck himself landed in Kent warbeck 
(1495), but this expedition proving a complete failure, he |or^by 
went to Ireland, and on to Scotland. TTiere the King, “ “ 
anxious to harass Henry, took up his cause, and provided 
him with one of his own kinswomen as a bride. But two 
Scottish invasions of England failed, and, in 1497, James IV 
asked Warbeck to depart from Scotland. He could no 
longer take refuge in Flanders, for Philip of Burgundy now 
came to terms with Henry. The treaty, which was signed The 
in 1496, was known as the “ Magnus Intercursus ” and en- inter®""“ 
couraged the export of wool to the Netherlands, but it also 
contained a clause forbidding the entry of rebels against 
Henry into Philip’s dominions. After crossing to Ireland 
to collect troops, Warbeck now made his fourth and final 
attempt to gain England. He landed at Penzance, took Final 
St. Michael’s Mount, and besieged Exeter. The royal Sn^|! 
army advanced and he could not withstand it. He fled and ^ 97 ) 
surrendered (1497). Henry at first intended to treat him 
leniently and sent him to imprisonment in the Tower. 

After two years he tried to escape with Warwick, and their 
failure brought about the execution of both, Henry’s patience 
being at an end. Warbeck deserved little sympathy; but 
it was hard measure for the young Clarence, who had been 
sixteen years in prison, first Richard Ill’s captive and then 
Henry VII’s. The change of dynasty had brought him no 
relief; he was dangerous to both sides. Henry no doubt 
felt as Essex felt about Strafford, that ” stone dead hath no 
fellow There were no more plots. {Note 39.) 

Henry was now victor, and he never allowed the nobles 
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Action of to rise again. Their ptnviT had n'sted on the retainers; 

aftStlicy and not the C’town wielded the iighting force of the 
’’““““’^‘ nation. JJy his statute of “ Livery ” Ilenry destroyed the 
statute 01 retainer. It was made illi gal to dispense “ Livery ”, the 
uniform or baiige ” delivered ” to those who had contracted 
to fight (or theii emi>loyer. No longer would the Hear and 
Ragged Stall’, the Knot, the Portcullis, or the White Lion 
disturb their neighbours '. 'I'lie “ private soldier ” dis- 
appeared, ami with him the curse of private war. Kven so 
staunch a friend of King Henry's as the liiirl of ().\;ford 
was sentenced to a heavy line for welcoming the King with 
a body of men wearing the “ Radiant Star ” ot do Verc. 
Ilenry could not endure to see his laws broken in his sight. 

Just us the Statute of lavery dLsarineil the rebel, so the 
Rtoiutc oi Statute of Maintenance crippled the bully, h'or fifty years 
"ance the law courts had been of little use, because no jury dared 
to do its tluty against a great lortl. When a case in which 
he was concenu'd was tried, his men-at-arms would crowd 
the court, ready to intimidate the jury by what is cynically 
called “ mmal ” force, ready cvi'ii to back this up by physical 
violence, should the other fail. This ” Maintenance*’ of 
an adherent’s suit in court by jiressure was now made 
illegal. Relieved from fear, the ordinary law courts could 
be trusted once more to give justice. 

Yet one more precaution was taken by Henry VH in his 
Ghambor Chamber, 'This court, though set up by 

Act of Parliament, owed its powers indiivctly to the Crown. 
The King in theory was the fount of jiustiee. Sitting in his 
council he could deal with olFenders too powerful for the 
ordinary law. Henry Vll had no wish to be judge himself; 
the days for a king on the bench were past; but his powers 
were handed over to the Star Chamber. In it sat the Chan- 
cellor, Treasurer, and l*rivy Seal, a bishop, and two chief 
justices, armed with powers to suppress all breaches of the 
law by offenders too noble or too high to be reached by the 

' The badges respectively of Wanvifk» Buckingham, Beaufort, and Mowbray. 
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ordinary courts. It could punish by fines and imprisonment; 
it could deal with juries who gave unsatisfactory verdicts ; 
it was, in short, a court to protect the weak against the 
strong. It is strange that in its later days it should be turned 
from its original use, and become the engine of tyranny. 

Thus either in battle, or on the scaffold, or under the new 
authority of the Crown, the barons’ power dwindled. No 
longer monopolizing the great offices of State, no longer 
exalted by intermarriage with royal sons and daughters — 
for Henry began a new policy of marriage — the great 
houses ceased to be a menace to the kmgdom. Their power 
passed away, but the dread of it lived on later. As we shall 
see, under the Tudors the nation steadily supported the 
Cro\vn, even when it seemed tyrannous, for fear that to 
weaken it might open the door to disorder once more. The 
great baronial houses perished m the turmoil they had 
created. They perished, however, alone. The Wars of the 
Roses hardly touched the common folk. The struggle was 
of the barons, not of the people. True, the party of York 
was more popular” than the party of Lancaster. The 
Lancastrians had enjoyed a longer time to exhibit their 
capacity for misgovernment, and their supporters from the 
Welsh borders and the north were unusually fierce and law- 
less, even in a lawless age. Hence well-to-do merchants, 
peaceful traders, and honest craftsmen, were Yorkist rather 
than Lancastrian. But they confined their encouragement 
to sympathy; they took no active share. Hence, save for the 
local disorder, the realm throve well enough; its industrial 
progress went on steadily; its wool trade with Burgundy 
was not interrupted; some of the older towns decayed, but 
new ones were springing up. 

3 THE SEED TIME 

Henry VIFs reign was a period of remedy and a period of 
seed time. The remedies belonged to past ills. The sowing 
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was to bear great fruit in the future. For the meantime 
the results were hidden. We need only notice briefly what 
the seed was like. 

1. First came the planting of the ovcrpowcringly strong 
The Tudor monarchy. 'I’he Wars of the Roses had left the 
'• dospo^ barons exhausted, the (.Commons utterly tliscredited, and 
the realm filled with one great longing, namely, for peace. 
Peace could only be assured by the keeping of good order: 
order, it seemed, could only be kept by a .str-ong king. Hence 
the determination of the nation to support the Ca'own. Let 
the king only be strong and of a good coirrage, and all would 
be well. Were he weak, or won* the succession doubtful, 
disorder might break out again. Henry VI 1 was avaricious, 
and Henry VHI seemed fitful and bloodthirsty; Mary was 
a Catholic, and a persecirtor of Protestant suhji'cts; yet all 
Baited on had, on the whole, the support of the people. 'I’lic Tudors 
auppoit arc sometimes spoken of as despots. If this hi' understood 
to mean stern absolute rulers, on whom Parliament imposed 
very little check, the name is lilting. If we infer that they 
held their people crushed down in an unwilling .servitude, 
the inference is wrong. The 'Pudurs were absolute be- 
cause lingland believed in them, trusted them, and was 
willing that they should he absolute. 

Various causes helped them to be absolute. Henry VII 
^ hoard of money, then as now an unfailing 
’ *" source of power. His ministers — Cardinal Morton, Kmp- 
son, and Dudley — used all sorts of methods to fill his 
exchequer, partly by demanding benevolences, more by 
imposing large fines on all who had trespassed on the rights 
of the Crown. Henry VIII spent all that his father had 
collected, but enriched himself in his turn by plundering 
the monasteries and the Church. 

The coming intq common use of gunpowder also 
Crown. For more than a hundred years 
force gunpowder had been known, but the early guns and can- 
nons were so clunosy that tliey did not at lirst supersede 
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the bow and the old siege-engines. When, however, artillery Gnn- 
began to be efficient, the value of the old baronial castle 
dwindled away ; and as the king alone possessed artillery, 
he had an advantage in war with which no rebel could com- 
pete. Further, since bullets were no respecters of either 
persons or plate-armour, the armoured knight no longer 
enjoyed comparative immunity in battle, and so was less 
ready to fly to arms in order to back a quarrel. 

2. In his later years, Henry’s commercial policy took a 
step forward. He wished to foster the wool trade, and in Henry’s 
1506 chance gave him a great opportunity. Philip of Bur- mer^ai 
gundy was wrecked on the English shores, and Henry, 
before letting him leave the country, forced him to sign a 
commercial treaty. This gave England such very favourable 
terms for the export of her wool that the Flemings called it 
the “ Malus Intercursus 

Further, Henry enforced the old Navigation Acts, passed 
in the reigns of Richard II and Edward IV, which ordered Naviga- 
English ships to be used in foreign trade. . In particular all 
wine from Gascony was to be brought in English ships. 

The idea was to increase our mercantile marine even if it 
meant that the English shipper, having a monopoly, charged 
more for the goods. 

Henry VII’s reign saw the Genoese navigator Columbus 
discover the New World for Spain (1492), and Vasco da The New 
Gama round the Cape of Good Hope and open the route ** oceanic” 
to the East for Portugal (1497). Nor was England content 
merely to look on. In 1497 some Bristol merchants fitted 
^ out an English ship, which under Venetian leaders — John English 
and Sebastian Cabot — first reached the mainland of Se cabots 
America. The value of these discoveries was slow to reveal 
itself. None the less, the change when it came was enor- 
mous. Commerce began to pass from the thalassic ” to 
the oceanic ” stage; that is to say, that while hitherto 
it had gone along the landlocked seas, especially the Medi- 
terranean, it now began to put out on to the Atlantic. The 

(f938) 11 * 
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change of traile routes tiu-ant imu-h to l^igland. Wlule 
the McclitoiraiU'an had Ihh-h (he highway, England had 
been far off. 'I'he new highway lay at her door. Henceforth 
the States with an oceanic seahoarii ro.se. England, France, 
Spain, and the Low ('ountries throve; \'enice, Cenoa, and 
llie Mediterranean port.s dwindled. Henry VH's reign saw 
only the sowing of the seeii; yet when tlu' hauest eainc long 
years after, it was a great one for haigland. 

:i. So, too, with the new learning. Taking its second 
birth, its “ renaissance ”, in Italy, it spread to other lands, 
bunging with it an enthusiasm lor learning, especially for 
classical learning, and a divsiic to seaich out what was true. 
In its origin tliere was nothing about the new learning 
hostile to the ohl faith Indeed, more than one pope en- 
couraged aiul patronized the scholars. Aiul when some of 
these, in their enthusiasm for (rreek aiul Roman culture, 
were tempted into irreligious expressions, the (’hurch 
treated them on the whole with the mihl disregard which 
parents extend to wilful children, Bui the new spirit of 
research and criticism diil not coniine itself to dassiea! texts; 
it attacked theological claims al.so. 'I'his the Papuey felt to 
be undesirable, if not dangerous; and thus tlu' new leaniing 
and the theologians gradually parted company. In Henry 
VH’s reign the parting of the ways Itatl tuit been reached; 
Grocyn and fdnacre, who taught (heck at Oxford, and 
Colot, who lectured on the Greek 'I'e.stament, were mainly 
interc.sted in spreading karning. Yet in the h'leniish scholar 
Erasmus the signs of the coming struggle aivpear. lirasmus 
was always ready to mock the thetilogy of the monks. 
Doubtless the monks’ erudition was oUl-fashioned and 
often absurd. Yet ridicule is the first step in sapping llic 
foundations of belief. Erasmus never became a Protestant, 
but he set the feet of many of his foUower .4 on tlic road. 
Again the seed lay in the ground germinutiiig. 

4. So it wa.s also with the policy of dynastic marriages — 
marriages, tliat is to say, among royal houses, intended to 
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bring great inheritances and unite realms. It may seem at nynasuc 
first sight out of character that this policy should accom- 
pany the gro'wth of a national spirit, since it is absolutely 
at variance with ideas of national policy as we know 
them. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a monarch had 
not yet become merely an ofiicial. He directed the policy 
of the country, and his friendship would naturally express 
itself in marriage alliance. Marriages formed the easiest 
bond, and might prove most profitable in acquiring new 
dominions. Hence all statesmen were matchmakers. That 
a nation might object to such political manages de convenance 
would not be a matter of serious concern to the kings and 
statesmen who arranged them. England was now for the 
first time about to join in a group of dynastic marriages, the 
effects of which deeply influenced European history during 
a great part of the sixteenth century; indeed European 
history of the time all hangs on them. 

We have already mentioned Charles VIIFs expedition to 
Italy. In 1494 that French monarch had allied himself with The 
Milan, Genoa, and Florence, had marched an army through to iSuy 
the length of Italy, and had seized the kingdom of Naples. 

The ease and effrontery with which his success was won 
alarmed everyone. Maximilian, who as Emperor had 
claims on Milan, and Ferdinand of Spain, who had claims 
on Naples, and the Pope, who was terrified at this sudden 
thrust from over the Alps, all sought means to guard them- 
selves against this pushing, dangerous French monarch. The 
natural enemy of France was in their eyes England. Hence The 
they strove to make alliance with Henry VII. They argued ^‘*1^ 
that he could, if he chose, keep France occupied at home; l^sh 
and if France were occupied at home, she would not be in 
mischief in Italy. Henry was willing to join them, and thus 
England took the first step in the dynastic marriages which 
were to prove a menace to the country for a whole century, 
and, after all, end fortunately. 
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It is impossible' to iimlcrstaod the history of the time 
without a knowledge of (Ids group of marriages in which 
England was now jedning. 

The story begins with the mariiage in Mdl) of Ferdinand 
Spain of Aragon with Isabella of C.islile, which lormeil the nucleus 
house of round which the nation of Spain gradually formed out of 
Habsbura kingdoms and piovinces of the Peninsula. 

About the same time Maximilian of Austria (of the house 
of Ilabsburg) had married Mary of Burgundy, thus winning 
for the hou.se of llahsburg all C'harles the Bold’s Burgun- 
dian dominions, including the Low C’ounlries. The 
daughter and heiress of the Spanish soveieigns, Juana, 
married Philip the Handsome, Maximilian’s only son. This 
brought the Ilabshurgs into Spain. 'Phe mw-horn son of 
Philip and Juana, Charles (horn IhOO) would he heir to vast 
dominions. Spain, the duchy of Austria, Burgundy and the 
■ Low Countries, lands in Italy, and the Spanish possessions 
oJT*r of ovensea would all bo his. ’Phe prize that was oifered to 
nurriofte lleniy VI f was the hand of Katherine of Aragon, younger 
Bnaiond! sister of Juana, , and Henry accepted it for Ids eldest .son, 
tf“^«5{on Arthur. Arthur, liowever, died in IhOld within a year of his 
"Sfrinc" marriage, and the bride was aflumeed to the King’s second 
son Henry, aftcrwarils Henry VHI. 

«on?y Hero, then, was the first great marriagt'-strokc, entwining 
the fortunes of lingland with those of Spain and Austria, 
securing its aid against the ambition of h'rance. In the 
future lay other unexpected great events destined to spring 
from it — the English Reformation and the Marian perse- 
Hottuig cution. Henry hud before this joined in hostility to h'rance. 
Fnuum He had made a show of lighting, and sent an expeditionary 
force in Hl)2, taking ships and iKsieging Boulogne. But the 
proceedings were a mere fonn, and peace was made by the 
Treaty of Mtapks (M‘.)2). The I^'ronch King paid him a large 
^ ** indemnity in money, and promised to withdraw his support 
of the Pretender, Perkin Warbeck. Henry had gained both 
cash and increased security. 
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Not content with this, another blow was aimed at France 
by the politicians of the house of Habsburg. France had 
been the enemy of England, and therefore the ally of Scot- 
land. To detach the Scots from the French and so leave 
France isolated would be a master-stroke. To effect this Mar^ e 
the hand of Margaret, Henry VH’s elder daughter, was 
offered to James IV of Scotland, and he accepted it (1602). 


Charles the Bold 


Maximilian = 
of Austria, 
Emperor, 
died 1519 


Mary 


of Burgundy King of Aragon, 
died 1481 died 1516 


Ferdinand = Isabella Henry VII 


of Castile, 
died 1504 


Philip = Juana, 
Archduke I died 
of Austria, | 1552 

Lord of the 
Netherlands, 
died 1506 

Charles V, Emperor, 
King of Spam, 

Lord of the Netherlands, 
Archduke of Austria, 
died 1558 


Katherine ~ (I) Arthur (2) Henry VIII 


Isabel of 
Portugal 


Margaret = James IV 
James V 
Mary, 

Queen of Scots 

James I 
of England 


Philip = Mary Tudor 


Having thus raised England to a position of great in- 
fluence in Europe Henry VII died, and left the working out 
of his schemes to his son. {Note 38.) 


CHAPTER 27 

HENRY VIII (1509-1547) 

1. WOLSEY 

Henry VIII’s long reign divides naturally enough into 
two periods. In the first the interest lies mainly abroad; Henry 
eyes are fixed on international rivalries between France and Sgn“ 
Spain, the Empire and the Popes, and on diplomatic Divisions 
struggles amongst them. The second is taken up with the 
Reformation. The connecting point between the two is flie 
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question of the King’s ilivorco. 'riie two pt'iiotls present a 
contrast. The earlier one, though full of an apjtearance of 
greatness, is in reality curiously barren of material results. 
Out of all the scheming, intrigues, and alliances emerges 
practically nothing that is tangible. 'I'lie later peiiod is 
perhaps the most momentous time in the wbolc of linglish 
history. Yet though in most respects the first peiiod was 
fruitless, it was notable for one thing. It contained VVolscy: 
and Wolsey was the iiust statesman to raise England to a 
great place in ICuropean politics. {Note ft.) 

The new feature of Kuropean polities of the time has 
been already mentioned - - it was the rise of national Iceling 
showing itself in the creation of nation-stales. 'I’his new 
idea, however, was still striving with the Medieval notion of 
Christendom, the headship of Papacy ami liiupire. Hence 
Import- the chief theatre oi' the polities lay in Italy. Hut there Tng- 
itttiy land had no direct interests or claims. Hitherto in the cye.s 
of Papacy and JCmjnre, in the ideas of Christendom, hor 
place had been unimportunt. It is a signilieanl fact that at 
unimpor- the Council of Constance (MI’l), where the voting went by 

tttneo of . 

Knftiand tialtOHS, ItngUmd was not recognized as a separate luUion at 
all. She was groupetl with the (lermans. 

By intervening in llu-se Ihiropean polities which had 
tMocte of their centre in Italy, WoKsey hopeil to make Ivngland of 
^poifcy importance, and by the skill which he showed in setting off 
one nation against the other, linglaml for a time did carry 
Bngtanfi weight in Kuropc. b'inally it was partly through Italian 
politics that Ihmry’s divorce was reru.sed, thins bringing 
*** ** about the breach with Rome and the Reformation. 

Since for the first twenty years of Henry V Ill’s reign the 
poj^'g attitude of ICngland was the chief ciiiestion for all diplo- 
matists, and since, further, lingland’s diplomacy lay in the 
hands of one of the greatest dii>l()matists she has ever pro- 
duced, some knowledge of the course of events is essential, 
even though at the end none of the results aimed at appear , 
to be attained. 
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Henry’s early policy was to attack France, and events 
abroad gave him his opportunity. Italy after Charles VIIFs Attack on 
expedition had been in a constant state of confusion. France, 

Spain, and the Papacy had first umted to attack Venice in 
the League of Cambrai, but now they had quarrelled. 

The Pope, Julius II, wished to drive the French out of 
Italy. He formed a Holy League to do this. 

Ferdmand of Spain persuaded his son-in-law, Henry VIII, Henry 
to join the Holy League, and invited him to attack France iicSy **** 
in the rear. Henry, anxious for glory, agreed. The out- 
come of this was a fruitless expedition to Guienne in 1611, Expedi- 
and the more successful campaign of 1513, in which France 
Terouenne and Toumai were taken and the Battle of the 
Spurs won. Another result was the battle of Flodden, 
where the Scots, faithful as usual to their French alliance, 
invaded England and were completely routed. Then, as 
Henry saw that he was being left to do all the work, while 
Ferdinand and Maximilian reaped the rewards, he with- 
drew from the alliance. 

It is this turn of policy which marks the rise of Wolsey. 

So far, all had been in the old fashion — an attempt to Tkomas 
recover the lost lands in Guienne, a war against the old^dlSs 
rival, France, accompanied as usual by an irruption of the pSucy 
old enemy, Scotland, over the borders. In the diplomacy 
and in the preparations for war Wolsey had made a sudden 
great reputation. Fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, rector of 
L 3 mnLington, chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
royal chaplain to Henry VII, he found in the new King a 
master who gave him work and rewarded the vigour with 
which he performed it. In gratitude for Wolsey’s efforts woisey’s 
to fit out the expedition of 1513 Henry made him Bishop of Frencu 
Tournai, and in the next year Bishop of Lincoln. More 
important still, he gave him his confidence. Thus a new 
steersman stood at the wheel and gave a totally unexpected change 
turn to it. He abandoned the policy of opposing France, ® 
and determined to turn that country into an ally. 
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Henry was already angr>' with Maximilian and Ferdinand, 
The and readily agreed to Wolsey’s aelu'mes. 'The chance soon 
amance came. Louis XIl’s queen died; he was looking out fora 
MarrJajje ncw bride. With till' utmost secrecy Wolsey negotiated a 
** ^sisfcr match between him and Henry VI IPs yfiungest sister, 
Mary. 'I'hal the King was iil'ty-two and the bride seventeen 
was, of course, not worth considering by a statesman. 
Questions of personal feeling did not weiglr beside strokes 
of diplomacy. yViul the stroke was a inastc'r-stroke. Not 
only did it show that Hngland had a diplomatist as subtle, 
silent, and speeily as any Spaniard or Italian; but by allying 
Ihigland with bVance it marked tlu' liegiiming of a com- 
plete change in policy, a policy which by degrees became 
established as traditional, namely to treat Sf>(tfii as Fngland’s 
Opposition rival and encounter her power at sea atui in the New 
World. 

The eventual restilts were elear and of great conse- 
quence; on the other hand, the immediate results were 
confused and unaccompanied by any very tangible advan- 
tage. ’’I’o put it in another way, Wol.sey’s statesmanship 
only became clear as the century rolled on. b'or the present 
it was obscured by his diplomacy. Aiul as tiiplomacy has 
to deal immediately with events as they arise, it often con- 
veys the impression of being vacillating and opportunist, 
Doairetor Since the first result of Wolsey’s abandonment of the Holy 
MradSbip laiague for a French alliance was to demoiustrate how 
important England might be in European politics, the object 
, of all diplomatists was to secure linglund’s friendship. 
Thrown into one side of the balance or tlie other, lingland’s 
weight would he decisive. Wolsey saw that the best and 
indeed the only way of preserving this position of authority 
was to keep, or to seem to keep, an open mind. To decide 
firmly for one side or the other was to lose the power of 
decision. Yet, while Wolscy’s policy at times swayed be- 
tween France and Spain, on the whole, at each important 
crisis, he turned towards France as tlie better ally. 
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If we summarize the course of events we shall see this 
more clearly. His first stroke, the marriage of Mary with Francis i 
Louis XII, was robbed of its value by the death of Louis xhe pass- 
in 1516. His successor, Francis I, an ambitious young man, SI men*— 
immediately plunged into war to regain the duchy of Milan, (iTis). 
and defeated the Swiss allies of the duke at Marignano. (wi6)“ 
Europe again grew alarmed lest France should grow too 
strong. In the next year Ferdinand of Aragon died, and his charUs 
grandson Charles became his heir, uniting under his rule 
an alarming mass of territory — Burgundy, the Netherlands, 

Spain, and Sicily. Again Wolsey met this danger with a 
French alliance, and confirmed it with the pledge of Henry’s 
infant daughter Mary to the Dauphin. With great skill he Peace 
negotiated a Universal Peace, in which the Pope, the Emperor, islt^ ” 
France, Spain, and Scotland joined Thus he made England 
appear as supreme arbiter in European politics. 

In 1519 came a fresh change with the death of the Em- 
peror Maximilian. Francis and Charles V were both candi- Death of 
dates to succeed him as Emperor. Henry’s vanity compelled mSSn 
Wolsey to put his claim forward too, though his chances 
were never seriously treated. Eventually Charles was Empin 
elected, England maintaining a position of neutrality towards 
both sides in order that each might feel that any unfriendli- 
ness might throw Henry into his rival’s camp. Each power 
tried to win Wolsey and the alliance of his royal master, by 
dangling before him the bait of the Papacy, and promising The 
support at the next vacancy in the Holy See. This phase is cioth of 
marked by the glories of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, ** 
where Henry first met Francis, but having made no treaty 
with him went on to Calais to interview the Emperor Series 
Charles. 

All was now in the hands of the young men. Charles of 
Spain, Francis of France, and Henry of England were much xhe 
less cautious and wary than Louis XII, Ferdinand, and m™* 
Maximilian. The problem, too, had been narrowed and 
intensified, for Maximilian’s and Ferdinand’s powers had 
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coalesced. There \va.s no lonjjei Spain and tht' limpirc to 
be considered, 'rhey were nndei one luler, aitd tiiey lay on 
Influence either side of France. 'I'he rivals, however, could not keep 
“erinooiiat peace; and Henry, urjj:ed by his Spanish wife, hy the 
conned ion between Fn)j;land and l’'I.inders in 
commerce, and b} tlte old-fashioneil likinj; whieli his nobles 
Woiscv’s had for a war witli France, took the .side of Sjiain. Wolsey 
approval dusapprovcd, but he could not sway bis tnaslcr. 'Two cam- 
Snanish paicus, howcvcr, showed that it was I'asitT to nlan the 

AlUClXVCC • « * 

rccoiKiucst of the lost e.nghsh provinces than to carry it 
into effect. It was almost impossible to p.et money to carry 
on the war. Parliament woulil jtive no snpi.lies. Wolsoy’s 
device of a benevolence, under a new’ and more alluring 
title of “ the Amicable Loan ", was met with elaiiiour and 
Prenchcvon tumult. fii 1525 hVaneis was ilefeatetl and eapt tired 
at Pavia,* and Wolsey hud <lrawn off from the Spanish side. 
Sack^oi In 1527 the Imperial tioops, under the Hiike of IJmirbon, 
sacked Rome, and made Pope t'lenient \'1 1 piisoin-r, Wolsey 
uuS'^wUh “*^^*K'***^'<’** which this outrage on the Pope caused 

vrance to ])reparc a fresh h'reiich allianei’. 

Cllose on the heels of this came the trouble of the King’s 
divorce, leading to Wolsey 's fall, and the Reformation. 'Phe 
languid interest which the country hud shown in Wolsoy’s 
somewhat bewildering diplomacy suddenly sprang into a 
flame when the old grievance of the papal power in I'ingland 
came to the front. Here mtust he traced the beginnings of 
the Reformation. 


2. 'I'HK ItKF()RMA'I‘It)N 

(OTHK NEW EEARNINC AM) 'niE WEKOUMA'flON 
IN tJERMANY 

It is almost universally true of the great figures in the 
world’s history that they are partly shaped by the trend of 
current opinion, and arc so far the product of their time: 

** Tout Mt perdu font I’hunnour (vt ma vie),” he wrote u> liin mother. 
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yet more still they react on public opinion, and so shape 
their time to their own opinions. So with Luther. To grasp 
the significance of his work it is needful to see where he 
merely took up a movement ’already started, and also how 
far he gave a new turn to its direction. 

A scholarly knowledge of ancient Greek was, during the 
greater part of the Middle Ages, a very rare accomplishment The 
even in Constantinople, and in other parts of Europe it was 
almost non-existent. But in Italy at the close of the four- 
teenth century, and especially during the fifteenth century, 
came a great revival of the study of ancient Greek. An Greek 
interest m Greek once stimulated in Italy, there came 
a demand for Greek writings to read. These were first 
the classical writers, and above all Plato. Curiosity, once 
stirred, spread. Classic Greek revived classic Latin; and The 
the Italian Renaissance took the shape of a classic revival Renaw- 
in letters and art. To it the world owes an amazing debt 
in scholarship, sculpture, literature, painting. But it does 
not owe the Reformation. The spirit of the New Learning 
showed no signs of being in any way anti-papal. It would 
study, comment, and criticize; but it would do nothing. 

Yet in Italy, as elsewhere through Europe, there was much 
that needed doing. While the New Learning was rekindling The 
Italian scholarship, the Church, as illustrated by its leaders 
the popes, seemed to be decaying in morals and influence. 

Even so honest and well-meaning a pope as Pius II could Decline 
not raise a spark of real enthusiasm in his attempt to stir Papacy 
Europe once more to drive back the Turks. The days of 
crusading zeal were past. Gradually, from 1470 onwards, 
the popes slipped intdfwhat was going on around them. 

They became Italian princes, seeking to build up for the The Pope 
Church a strong principality. Only by having such a strong Irtoce 
principality, so it was thought, could the papacy maintain 
its independence against the Italian princes. 

Still, the manifold abuses of the time, the emptiness of 
the Papacy, the alliance that was growing closer between 
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the Church and the world, (he aloofness that prevailed 
between leligion and liio, the gap that was widening be- 
tween the luwv learning and the t)ld theology, caused no real 
troublings of heart in Italy. Italy had acquit'set'd for so long 
in the position and claims of the ineilieval Church, as em- 
bodied in the papal system, that it belit'ved this to be as 
enduring as the sun in the lirmament. 'The scholars may 
have despised the chutchmen a little, as being ignorant and 
unenlightened, but they uccepU'd the Papacy and its ways. 
The Papacy, in its turn, tolerated tlu‘ scholars with easy 
TiioPopc conlidencc. Indeed, sonu' popes, such as Nicholas V and 
’“'’otait IjCO X, were great patrons of literature and ait ; and Julius 
II gave aichiteds and artists such as Hraniante, Raphael, 
and Michelangelo wonderful opportunities at Rome. 

Germany an<l England had gtit what Italy had not^ — a 
The Nfw sense that wrong is not the less wrong lor being long upheld, 
in'oar? and that right, even if new, may still he right. In Gennanv 
Enainmiaud m England the New Leanimg was practioal. Men felt 
tliat learning was barren unl(?Ms it bore tlireelly upon life. 
To know hotter was luseless, if it diil not lead men to live 
**reiorm better, 'i’hus the scholarship whieli in Italy 

worked among the classics turned across the Alps to the 
field of the Now 'rcstainent. 

IVo types, then, w'cre characteristic of the New I^earning 
in the north: the theologian, who, while not regardless of 
tradition and of what men had been taught in the past, yet 
applied his learning to it to find out what he believed to be 
the truth) secondly, the refonnor, who, h>arless of power 
and dignitaries, followed out his conclusions to do what 
he felt to be r^ht. The best exattqilcs of these two types 
are Erasmus and Luther. 

Dcsiderius ErasmUsS was a Fleming. Left an orphan and 
Erwinn* pushed into a monastery, he had as a boy acquired an 
intense dislike for monks and their life, and on coming of 
age had quitted his monastery. Ho had studied at Paris 
and then at Oxford, and later his wanderings included 
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Germany and Italy. Too wide- minded to fall in with either 
the impractical spirit of the Italian Renaissance, or the 
theological brawling which was disturbing Germany, his 
critical mind set others on the path from which he himself 
ultimately shrunk back. His influence was displayed in two 
ways. First, in his book, the Praise of Folly, he taught the 
world, and especially the world of scholars, to laugh at the 
old-fashioned scholastic learning of the monks Many had 
in different ages assailed the monks with abuse, and done 
them on the whole little harm. To the poisoned shafts of 
Erasmus’s wit no effective reply was possible. Yet ridicule 
of the monks and their opinions naturally resulted in a con- 
tempt for their order and their faith; this meant a sapping 
of one of the buttresses of the Church. But much more 
important than Erasmus’s work as a wit was his work as a 
critic. He published, in 1516, a complete edition of the msediuon 
Greek Testament, and placed beside the Greek a new Latin New 

* Testa* 

translation, in which he corrected what seemed to him to meet 
be mistakes, while in notes he expressed freely his ideas 
upon current beliefs. One example will illustrate the whole. 

On the text, “ Upon this rock I will build my church ”, he 
observes that this does not refer only to the Pope, but to all 
Christians . Methods of this kind would speedily call upon all 
the claims of the papacy to justify themselves from the Bible, 
and would press for their rejection should they fail to do so. 

What Erasmus taught was put into practice by Martin 
Luther. A peasant by birth, he had entered an Augustinian M^n 
house at Erfurt, but the life of the cloister gave him no 
comfort, for he was oppressed with an intense consciousness 
of inward sin. He left the monastery in 1608, and became a 
teacher of theology in the new Saxon university of Witten- 
berg. A visit to Rome which he paid ia 1510 revealed to 
him the depth of carelessness and indifference which per- 
vaded the papal court. He set himself more anxiously than 

^ The book was not direpted against the monks particularly, but against fools* ^ 
Brasifiirslncrely fOund'the '''' - "w* 
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ever to study the Bible, ii, (he ln'lii'f tliut here was to be 
found the only remedy aj'ainsl what lu‘ ealled " the reign 
of slothfulncss ” wliich “ made the way to heaven so easy 
ind»i- tliat a single sigh suiliees So, when the Doinintcan friar 
ftcnccs HaMony with a eonmiission to grant indul- 
gences (which remitted penances imposed aft'T sin) in 
return for a gift towards the lund hir building St. Peter’s in 
Rome, Luther took fire. 'Pheu* was, he felt, gtave danger 
that simple or careless men would inteipret the giving of 
money in the wrong way; that they would not realize that 
sin must be atotted for by ittward penitenc<‘, ami that till 
this was done and absolution granted, charitable and pious 
actions and gifts, however virtuous, were u.scdess. Accord- 
ingly he posted oi\ the clmrch tloor at Wittenberg a s«'ries of 
theses explaining his views, inviting clhseiission, and asking 
for an expression of “the miml of the pope 

faither wished to hav<‘ a discussion on a doubtful point of 
i.wihcr’s theology, btU the papitcy had no wish for .such si diseussion. 
‘'“with Doubtless the doctrine of indulgenet's leil to abuses; later, 
at the Council of 'IVent, the Church hsul to coiuleinn “ dis- 
reputable gains ’’ inside by those who ilesireil to obtain them; 
yet equally certainly the sy.stem of iiululgences hsul proved 
most profitable to ilie papacy. 'I’o tli-.str<ty it would throw 
papal finance into confusion; to medtlk' with it was dan- 
gerous. Accordingly Luther must be bidden to hold his 
tongue. 

But Luther persisted. When comtnsindetl again to be 
Luther silent, he inquired into the pojic’s motives for ordering 
thePope silence, and began to question w'liethcr tht^ po]>c might not 
himself be wrong. Other popes bail erred. Why not Leo 
X (who was Pope at that time) ? 

The dispute went busily on, and lAither’.s isleas were 
listened to with attention. He began to speak also in a way 
that could be understood. Discarding Latin, the learned 
language in which till now sill the thcologiciil discussions had 
been enshrouded, he appealed to the Oermans in their own 
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Grerman tongue. And his ideas soon became more extreme. 

He began to demand changes in doctrine. He wished to his 
sweep away four of the seven sacraments, and he began to for^ 
talk of the powers of a General Council over the papacy. 

The one way now to extinguish Luther was to deprive 
him of support by removing grounds of complaint. This 
could be done only by making a serious attempt to right 
abuses and cool down anger by reasonable reform and con- 
cession. This, however, was not the policy of the Papacy. 

Luther was condemned at the Diet of Worms in 1521, and condem- 
the princes of the Empire were adjured to root out his heresy. Luther 
But five years later Pope and Emperor quarrelled. The Pope ouarrei at 
had absolved Francis I from keeping the promises Charles Emperor 
had exacted from him after the defeat of Pavia, and accord- 
ingly Charles refused to support the Papal cause against 
the heretics. The imperial policy was reversed ; each prince 
was given liberty to act about Luther “ as he thought he 
could answer to God and the Emperor ” — that is to say, 
as seemed best to his own taste. Immediately after, the 
Imperial troops — a mixture of Spanish Catholics and 
German Lutherans, led by the French renegade Bourbon — 
sacked Rome with every species of horror and blasphemy, 
and held the Pope imprisoned in his Castle of St. Angelo. 

Yet, though Lutheranism had spread in Germany, no 
powerful state had put Luther’s views into practice by re- 
jecting the authority of the Pope. This momentous step 
Was first taken by England. Here is the reason why the 
English Reformation was an event of paramount importance 
not only in our land, but all over Europe. (Note 44.) 

(u) THE BREACH WITH ROME 

English scholars had been as zealous as the Germans in 
seeking the New Learning, and had sought it in the same The 
practical spirit. Grocyn studied at Florence, and came back te^rmers 
to lecture at Oxford in 1491. John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
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Oolet had, like lirasinus, valued his (iieek most becaUvSe by it he 
could unlock the treasures of the (luspels: he had unhesi- 
tatingly set aside the learning of the schoohnen, as being 
barren or misleading, and based his teaching on the litoral 
words of the New 'I'estament. In his foundation of St. 
Paul’s Grammar School he gave clear proof of his aims, by 
causing to be placed over the master’s chair in his new 
school the image of the child C'hrist, with tlie words, “ Hear 
Brasmusye Him”. Kramus himself tat:glit at Cambridge, and 
inspired Latimer and Fisher with his itleas. In brilliance of 
wit and in seriousness of mind he found a lival in his own 

M«»« friend, Thomas More. More’s bo(»k, Utofa'a, descrihijig the 
ideal land of “ Nowhere ”, was lar in advance ol its time 
in its wide and toleiaTit principles, lie pictures a common- 
wealth whore the aim of law was the good of its ntembors; 
where all were free to W'orship as tlu'y pleased “ because it 
is not in a man’s power to believe as lu' list where none 
were poor, because goods were held in ctjmmon, yet all had 
to work because work was necessary to human wellbeing; 
where the sovereign was R'movahk* ” on suspieion of a 
design to enslave liis people when^ all chiUlren were 
taught; and where the punishment for crime was so to be 
ordered to make the criminal “ t'ver after live a true and 
honest man This foreshadows all that the. tiutdc'rn state 
has striven after and a good deal that it has not yet altained- 
No book shows so well iu? Utopia how the Inmuui soul may 
leap forward out of the trammels of its time. Yet though 
More, Colet, and the “ Greeks ” at either University 
struggled against the “ Tnyans ”, who still clung to the 
old teaching and the old ideas, they could make little prac- 
tical progress in the real task of reform by themselves. Till 
Woisay the King or Wolscy would stir, nothing cotdd be done, and 
both were for the present immersed in foreign diplomacy. 
Wolscy, it is true, saw the need for reform, but the moment 
was not propitious, and he was too busy ever to find a time. 
Being Cardinal-Legate he had the power to deal with the 
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Church, but he put off doing it. His few efforts were 
cautious and prudent. He realized that some of the mon- his 
asteries needed reform, and he suppressed a few of the ^ ^ 
smaller ones, using their funds to found “ Cardinal College ’’ ^ 
at Oxford. 

Yet should cause of affront be given, the King would 
find his people willing supporters against Rome. One great 
source of Henryks power was that he was so completely an 
Englishman of his time. He understood his subjects and 
they him. So far he had no quarrel with the Papacy; he Henry 
heartily condemned Luther, and had caused to be published opposes 
in his own name a confutation of that heretic which Pope 
Clement had rewarded with the gift of the Golden Rose. 
Clement’s predecessor, Leo X, had conferred on him the 
title of “ Fidei Defensor ” — a title which still figures on 
our coinage. But Henry had no deep-grounded respect for 
the Papacy, and in 1526 the cause of quarrel was not far ofif. 

Henry was tiring of his wife Katherine. 

It must be admitted that Henry and Katherine had little to 
hold them together. Being a Spaniard, she had disliked the Henry 
French alliance to which Henry, under Wolsey’s guidance, 
had turned so frequently, and she had pestered Ae King 
with more zeal than wisdom. Henry on his side was dis- 
appointed that she had home him no son to follow him, and 
secure the succession ; ® each grew cool towards the other, 
and Henry foimd her companionship more and more dis- 
tasteful. But his ideas were suddenly turned in the direction 
of a new marriage by the fact that he fell violently in love 
with a lady of the court named Aime Boleyn. To win Anne, Anne 
it was needful to get rid of Katherine; once more Henry 
turned to Wolsey for help. A technical groxmd was not far 
to seek. Katherine had been his brother Arthur’s widow; 
hence the marriage had been illegal but for a dispensation 

^ Notv Chnst Church 

* Katherine had mven birth to four sons, but they all died at birth, and Henry 
believed this was the “judgment ” of God on him for marrying his brother's 
widow. 
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from the Pope; the King’s conscience now became con- 
vinced that the dispensation was %vrong; could not his 
marriage be declared null and void ? Popes had done greater 
things for monarchs than this. 

Wolsey did not oppose the idea; perhaps he even sug- 
.isey gested it to Henry; he would be glad to bo rid of Katherine 
and her Spanish views, and he hoped to negotiate a mar- 
riage between Henry and a French princess. But though 
he hoped the Pope might be persuaded, yet there were 
cui- many difficulties. Nothing couUl be said against Katherine, 
y o? who was of most virtuous character. liiigland would prob- 
'^“’"ably sympathize with her, especially when the King’s real 
object, namely, to marry Anne, had leaked out. Both France 
and Spain would oppose it — France, because Henry and 
Katherine’s daughter, Mary, was betrothed to the Dauphin, 
and such action would leave her illegitimate ; Spain, because 
tof Charles V was Katherine’s nephew. And in 1027, when the 
>me affair was being cautiously broached, came the sack of Rome, 
which left Pope Clement at Charles V’s mercy. No more 
inauspicious moment could be chosen for trying to persuade 
the Pope to offer the Spanish king a deadly affront. No 
wonder that Wolsey hesitated. 

Things went as he expected. Neither Spain nor France 
je’s gave him any help. Clement put things off, then appointed 
Wolsey and Cardinal Campi'ggio to hear the cause in Eng- 
land, but did not give them the power of final decision. 
Campeggio reached England in October, but the trial 
did not begin till the following Juno. Its verdict was ex- 
pected in July, but at the end of that month Campeggio 
declared the sitting adjourned for two months more. This 
renewed delay made Henry furious. 

Here v/as revealed what had been hitherto but dimly seen, 
ary Thc real master of England was after all not Wolsey but 
art Henry ; and Henry showed thc quality which Wolsey 
lacked — determination, and disregard of tradition and conse- 
quence which might stand in his way. Hence, while men were 
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waiting for the cautious Wolsey to find his way round this 
thicket of political thorns, Henry, like a bull, burst through it. 

He threw over Wolsey, and directed his attorney to sue 
for a writ of praemunire against his minister on the ground woisey's 
that, acting as Papal Legate, he had broken the statute 
which forbade appeals to foreign courts. The charge waspnemu- 
iniquitous, since Wolsey had obtained his legatine authority 
at the King’s own pressing desire, in order to use it for the 
King. But that, he knew, would not save him. He made 
instant and humble submission, acknowledging that all his 
goods were most justly forfeit to his “ most merciful ” 
master. Henry seized his goods, deprived him of the Great 
Seal, and dismissed him to his see of York. He probably was 
not quite sure that he might not want him again. Woisey’s 
enemies, however, were too strong; the Cardinal was 
arrested at York for high treason, and dispatched south- 
wards to the Tower. Death, however, was more merciful woisey’s 
than the King : broken-hearted, feeble, and despairing, (ilao) 
Wolsey struggled to Leicester, and there died. Henry’s last 
act was to send instructions to an envoy to question his 
old servant on his deathbed as to what he had done with 
^1500 which he had scraped together after his fall, the last 
remnant of that vast wealth which had been spent for the 
King, or seized by him. (ATbfe 41.) 

Two steps which the King took close on Woisey’s fall are 
most significant of the future. He issued writs for the sum- More 
moning of a Parliament, and he appointed Sir Thomas More chan- 
to succeed Wolsey as Chancellor. Parliament save for one ' “ 
brief session had not met for fourteen years ; it was much 
longer since a king had entrusted his conscience to a lay- 
man’s keeping.^ But both signs point the same way: the 
sway of the Church in politics was tottering, the “ minister ” 
and the layman were rising to take its place. 

It must be noted that in all his attacks on the Church, Ana- 
Henry was really aiming at destroying Papal power in 

^ The Chancellor is “ the Keeper of the King’s Conscience 
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England. Ilo ncvi'r attacked Roman C’atliolic doctrine — 
indeed, as we shall see later, he in.sisted on his subjects 
observing it. 

In Ihli!) the Refbnuation Parliament, as it is called, met, 
ReJorma- It proceeded at once to carry out the King’s policy towards 
the Church. 'I’he first attack fell on a vulnerable point — the 
'Attack on pockct. Hitherto the clergy and the C’hurch had been in the 
^funSs habit of getting large fees frotu the probate of wills, and from 
“ corse presents ” (mortuary fees, paitl when a dead body 
was taken through a parish); some of the cleigy had made 
money by farming and trading; all these sources oi' revenue 
were docked. Many of the clergy had beUl more than one 
benefice; the.se “ pluralities ” were now forbidtlen, as was 
the practice of uon-ro,sidcnce, unle.ss special leave was 
granted by the King, llithcito this leave had been granted 
by the Pope. Here was the first grasp of the royal hand that 
was to tighten rotind the clergy. 

In the second session all the clergy were entangled in the 
I’nip, mesh that luul snared Wolsey, the penalties of Priumunire. 
mun^ Wolsey wus guilty, and so were they. C'onvocaliou of 
Cauterbury hastily bought their parilon with a gift of 
5^100,000, York followed with Under the law the 

laity were invoh-ed too, hut the King graciously pardoned 
the rest of his subjects wholesale • for nothing — ■ “ of his 
benignity, special grace, pity, and liberality ” as the Act of 
Parliament put it. 

Before the next session came rountl tlic King’s agents 
Act ot had been busy at Rome, Imt had made no progress over the 
( 1883 ) annulling of the King’s nuirriagc. Consequently Ihirliamcnt 
gave another turn to the screw by the yl <7 of Amtates'. 
“ albeit the king and all his subjects be as obedient, devout, 
catholic, and humble children of 1 loly (Ihurch as any people 
within any realm Christian ”, yet the i)ayment of annates 
(the firstfruits of a benellce) to the Pope was henceforth to 
cease ; any bishop who paid them should forfeit lands and 

^ They did not Up«o altogether; an act of 1534 !>c<*tc>wcd them on the Crown. 
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goods to the King: and if in consequence of the act the Pope 
were to refuse the bull confirnung the election of a new 
bishop, the bishop should be appointed by two of his 
brethren without waiting for the Pope’s consent. But as 
ICing and Parliament did not wish to use violence “ before 
gentle courtesy first attempted ”, the King was to have the 
power of declaring whether the Act should be put in force. 

But if nothing could be got from Rome, Heiury was ready 
to do without Rome. 

A considerable body of opinion held that Henry’s mar- 
riage to Katherine had not been legal, and the l6ng now 
tried to reassure himself by getting the support of those who 
held this view. The Universities were places where qualified The 
divines studied, and Henry now wished to have the judg- 
ment of the Universities on his marriage. Actually, the ment of 
foreign Universities gave varying answers, but Oxford and 
Cambridge upheld Henry’s view. 

Cranmer himself undertook to pronounce Henry’s mar- 
riage with Katherine as invalid, and he celebrated the Appeals 
King’s union with Anne Boleyn. The ceremony was per- forbid™^ 
formed in private. Parliament now stepped in too, and by 
the Act of Appeals forbade all appeals to Rome in matters 
of will, marriage, or divorce, either for the future or already 
entered on: henceforth the appeal was to go to the Upper 
House of Convocation. Henry could control that. 

By the time Parliament met for its fifth session Katherine 
had been put aside, and the marriage with Anne publicly Marriage 
acknowledged . Matters having been driven to this extreme 
point. Parliament was still bolder. For the first time it spoke ledg^' 
of the Pope as “ the Bishop of Rome otherwise called the 
Pope arranged that bishops for the future were to be 
elected by the dean and chapter of the diocese under a royal 
writ called the congS dilire, but that they must elect the 
person named by the king in the writ — conferring a liberty 
with one hand and taking it back with the other. Peter’s 
pence and every other payment made to Rome were stopped 
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Stopped. No ctmrch ordinance-s wvro to be niadt' save by 
the king’s consent. Yet in ease tlie I’ope shouki even at 
the clevcntli hour repent, Henry was again empowered to 
suspend or enforee these acts at his pleasure'. Further, by 
the First Royal Riiccmion Act the marriage with Katherine 
wsis declared mill, and Kalhetinc’s daughter hlury cut out 
of the succesfiion. 

Hetwcen the fifth and sixth sessions the Pope annulled 
Cramner’s sentence dissolving the maj i iage, and to this the 
King retorted with a Royal Proclamation onlering all manner 
of prayers, mas.s-hooks, and nihries “ wherein the Ifishop of 
jptome is named or his presumptuous proud pomp preferred ”, 
-to he abolished, “ ami his name and memory to be never 
Act ot more remembered”. Parliament followed this up with the 
‘^'maey Act of iSuprmacy declaring the King to he the supreme 
Henry IK'ad of tlic t’hurch of baigland, and an oath was exacted 
of thc-adling on men to refu.se all oliedienee to any foreign atUhority, 
Bnttiilnd and to accept all Acts made by the present Parliament. For 
refusing to take this oath the t’haiiccllor, Hir 'Fhomas More,^ 
Bishop Fisher were imprisoned. 

The seventh and last si'ssion saw the overthrow of the 
supprw- smaller monasteries. As the King had now absorbed all the 
smoiior ccck'siastical powers which the Pope had formerly wielded 
ttriS* in Kngland, he had become visitor of the religious houses, 
which had hitherto been umlcr the control only of the 
oflicers of their own order aiul of the Pope. 'J’hey were 
soon to learn what a visitatkm meant. All of leas annual 
value than ^200 wore suppressed, and their lands forfeited 
to the King. With this last l)low delivereel the Reformation 
Parliament ended. Many of these monasteries deserved to 
be suppressed. 'Phroughout the Middle Ages inquiries had 
often been held into tlte state of monasteries, and action 
taken where required. Wolsey had previously found much 
amiss with some of the smaller houses and had suppressed 


^ More had accepted the divortic and the Anti-papul of Parliament, 

but he would not accept the supremacy of the King an eapreaaed in the oath* 
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them, and, indeed, few could object to the action Henry- 
now took. These small institutions had outlived their use- 
fulness and in many cases become places of idleness and vice. 

Looking at the worlt^ef^enry and his Parliament as a 
whole two things emerge. To begin with, there never was a Reiorma- 
Reformation so completely political. Neither justice nor pouucai 
sentiment was allowed to interfere with business, and we ment’ 
may consider that the stopping of payments of money to 
Rome was the prime motive of the parties who carried 
through the severance. [Note 42.) 

,,^^^e6bndly, we must observe that the Reformation Parlia- 
ment, which had overthrown the Pope, raised the Crown to Power of 
a height unmatched before or since in English history, inw^sed 
Besides seizing for himself all the Papal powers and much 
of the Church’s property, Henry had been permitted to 
enforce statutes or not as seemed good to him; the suc- 
cession had been practically left in his hands; he was 
armed with a new Tr eason A ct which made even thought 
against him treasonable. 

These two qualities of the Reformation Parliament’s work 
are reflected from the man who, xmder Henry, had most Thomas 
to do with the shaping of it. Thomas Cromwell was a lawyer 
who had gro-wn rich by moneylending, had sat in the House 
of Commons, and had served Wolsey. But he was essen- 
tially a King’s man at heart: not a Cardinal’s. His early 
days of adventure in Italy had made him familiar with des- 
potic power ruthlessly exercised, and he stopped at nothing 
to make the King supreme. As “ Vicar General ” under cromweu 
the Act of Supremacy, he devised the measures which Gene^ 
brought the Church under the King. He restricted even 
the right of preaching to those who held royal licenses, 
forced the clergy to preach in favour of the Act of Supre- 
macy, overthrew first the smaller monasteries and then the 
larger, turned over their property to the Cro-wn, and swept Execntian 
out of his way all opposition. Sir Thomas More and Bishop and ”” 
Fisher, the foremost scholar and the most saintly bishop of 
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the day, were executed for refusing to accept the Act of 
Supremacy. 'Fhe monks of the C'haiterhousc were hanged 
in a batch on the same charge, or left to die in chains in 
Newgate. Whett the dissolution of the smaller monasteries 
Revolt of provoked the north to rebellion in Cromwell never 

(frimofto faltered. 'I’his “ Pilgrimage of (Jraee ”, as the rebellion was 
called, was dangerous enough, for it was inspired by very 
genuine religious alarm. Men in the north who were more 
firmly Catholic than the south, less n‘ady for the new ideas, 
believed that the attack on the monasteries wouUl be fol- 
lowed by an onslaught on the cluirches. 'I’hc rebels, led by 
Robert Askc, took as their banner the Mvt“ Wmmds of Christ, 
and demanded that the monasteries should he restored, the 
reforming bishops turned out, anil C’romwell banished. 
Attack on 'Plus last aim brought in the northern nobles, for Cromwell 
romwcu looked on with mingled loathing and fear by the old 
Rebels nobility, as an xipstart venomous snake. 'Phe Percies, Lords 
{?oriiiern Westmorland and Latimer, liarl Daere of York.shirc, all 
““joined; and these could bring tlie finest lighting men in 
KngUmd with them. Abbots and priors all gathered to the 
cause; the Abbot of Barlings rode up in full armour. Henry 
sent Norfolk to meet the rebels; but iis he was too weak to 
fight, bade him make terms. 1 fe was only waiting his time; 
the rebels dispersed, but renewed rioting sooix after gave 
Revolt Henry and Cromwell the excuse for revoking all that they 
put down yielded. I'hc leaders were seisced; Ixiril Darcy, Ix)rd 
Hussey, and the Abbots of four great mona.steric8 were all 
hanged. Lesser rebels shaftd the same fate in dozens 
throughout the north. It was a stern, lesson in what the 
Royal Sxipremacy meant. 

This failure of the “ I'ilgrimage of (Jrace ” led to the 
^^wmoiu- downfall of the greater motiaslcries. Some, were forfeited 
%?•«•* for treason; others found it wisest to submit to the King. 
utoriM The monks were pensioned. Six of the great monasteries 
were refounded as secxilar chapters round the six new 
bishoprics; a little of the property was used for schools; 
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a little for erecting fortresses on the coast. But*tfte bulk of 
of it went to the King ; and he dispersed most of it — some' 
by gift to his ministers and courtiers, much by sale — so 
that in a few years it had passed into many hands, and thus 
afforded an effectual guarantee that the Reformation would 
be permanent. If England were to submit again to Rome, 
that land would have to be restored; and in the course of 
a few years it was so parcelled up that 40,000 families were 
reckoned to have an interest in it, and these 40,000 would 
be sturdy Protestants. It was on this rock that Mary’s 
schemes for restoring Roman influence shipwrecked. To 
take this land back by force was impossible; she had not 
money to buy it back. The effect of the dissolution of the 
greater monasteries on the economic life of England was 
considerable. The monks had been very large land-owners, 
but their methods had been old-fashioned and had been 
wasteful in the amount of labour employed. Now came 
new landlords and new methods. Sheep-farming and 
enclosures led to the employment of fewer men, and dis- 
tress due to unemployment was made worse. 

The very year which had seen the rebellion of the Pil- 
grimage of Grace had been marked by a great event in Henry’s 
Henry’s private life. Pie had married Anne Boleyn in 1533 SSfaS*** 
and their daughter Elizabeth was born in September of that 
year. But Henry’s great wish for a son had not ^een fulfilled. 

Anne’s son, like those of Katherine of Aragom died at birth. 

When Katherine died in January, 1636, had already 
lost her hold on the King’s affection, and on the very day 
of her rival’s funeral she knew that her fate was sealed when 
she again gave birth to a child that did not survive. Within 
three months she was arrested, tried, and executed (19th 
May, 1536). Brfore the month was ended Henry married 
his third wife?sj^e Seymour. Jane was to give Henry what 
he so ardently desired, a son. A boy was born in October, 

1537, and christened Edward, his mother surviving his 
birth for only ten days. He was the undoubted heir whom 

(fSSS) u 
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Henry desired, for when Jnne was married, both her pre- 
decessors were tteaii, ai\d there could he no lioubt as to the 
position of her son. 

The remainder of Iletiry VI IPs reign bears no very 
Eftecton marked characteristic, either of progress or reaction. Some 
men depleted what hatl been done; others felt that a halt 
Snftiand Called too soon. Yet both these wt're small parties; 

the bulk of the nation was for the time ijuitc satisfied, and 
tlie King was satisfied too. 

One important step was taUm in the translation of the 
Bible. Most of tite copies of Tyndale’s version, printed 
abroad and smuggled into ICiiglaml, had been destroyed, 
^liles Covcrdale was encouraged by (.'romwell to make a 
Trandia- new translation ; this was combined in 1^7 with Tyndale’s 
theMib?* work by John Rogers, who puhli.shed it under the a.ssumed 
The name of Matthew. 'I'he Kitig was persuaded to licence it; 
'Bibi«“*and Cramner having written a prelace for it, the “ Great 
Bible ” was placed in the churelies. Privati' pensons were 
also allowed to have copies. Although in Ihi:! the liberty 
of reading the Bible was withdrawn from “ husbandmen, 
workmen, and w'omen except gentlewomi'ri ”, yet in 1544 
the Litany and in lf>'ir» services for morniitg and evening 
prayer were ksued in luiglish. 

While the Bible was tints placed in the hands of the 
Henry people, no encouragement was given to depart from the 
Oathoite old faith, and indeed, belief in the doctrines of the Church 
‘*“‘*'^*“* was insisted upon. Oppo.scd to (Vannier and the Reformers 
in doctrine stood the Duke of Norfttlk, leader of the nobles; 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester ; BonneryBishop of Lon- 
Thastxdon; and, above all, Henry himself. N-T'hcir attitude is 
expressed in the statute of Six Articles (15:M)), which was 
intended as a dam to the rising tide of the Reformation. It 
enjoined (1) a bel ief in t he doctrine of . tranaulietanliation.; 

communion in one kind; (5) the illcgalily 
of the marriage of the clergy; (4) the necessity of keeping 
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VOWS of chastity; (5) the continuance of private masses; 

(6) the use of confession. It will be seen that these main- 
tain a great part of the essentials of the old faith. Having 
added the penalty of death for the first infraction of the first 
article, and for the second breach of any of the others, 
Parliament felt comfortably assured that under no circum- 
stances could those who kept the Six Articles be accused of 
being heretics. 

This extremely definite declaration against any attempt to 
change doctrine was followed by the downfall of Cromwell. 

In 1539 he had wished to strengthen the Protestant princes cromweu 
in Germany by an English alliance, and he persuaded the 
King to promise to marry Anne, sister of the Duke of Cleves. aiuance 
The alliance broke down; but Henry, who had now been 
wifeless for four years, determined to keep his promise. 

Anne had been represented to him as beautiful; she was, 
however, exceedingly plain, and though Henry manfully 
went through with the marriage, he at once procured a 
divorce from his “ Flanders mare ”. He showed his an- ms 
noyance with Cromwell; and Cromwell’s enemies, the 
nobles with Norfolk at their head, at once turned on him. ms 
He was attainted on an absurd charge of treason and exe- 
cuted (1640). {Note 43.) 

Little calls for notice between 1540 and 1547. The war 
with Scotland falls in its place in the chapter on Scottish 
history. The King married twice more: first, Catharine 
Howard, and then, after her execution for misconduct, 
Catharine Parr. In order to make it easier for the govern- 
ment to pay its debts, the coiriage was much debased; but 
the effects of that measure belong to the reign of Edward 
VI. Almost the last thing that the ICing did was to cause the 
Earl of Surrey (Norfolk’s son) to be put to death for aiming 
at the Crown. 

So the reign ended as it had begun — with the headsman’s 
axe: and in truth this political engine, with its less digni- 
fied helpmeet the halter, is so prominent that we are tempted 
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at first to think the reign particularly blood-stained. It did 
not present that aspect to men of its own time. After the 
long-drawn-out disorders of the Wars of the Roses, and the 
nervous dread t)f their revival in Henry VH’s day, Henry 
Vni’s time was a period of peace and prosperity. lingland 
was “ merry ”, and “ good King 1 larry ” popular even to 
the end. He was neither merciful, nor logical, nor faithful 
nor grateful. But he knew what he wanted and what Eng- 
land wanted, and he took the lirst and gave the second 
without scruple of conscience. 


fllAFl'ER 1!« 

SCOTLAND FROM 'I'O IfiLi 

Since the final defeat of Edwaid I’s seluane of annexation 
scotiond England and Scotland had inflttence<l each other hut little, 
uoi c«n! They had remained had neighbours; fighting on the Borders 
had been almost continuous; Scotland had steadily adhered 
to her alliance with h'nmce ; every now ami again tiuarrelling 
had develtjped into open wars in which Scotland usually 
lost the battles. No real progre.s.s had been made towards 
union. Now the time is at liand when the two countries 
were at last to find a common aim and a common interest 
in their religion ; and while sympathy thus drew them closer, 
fortune — and Elizabeth’s sagacity — gave the chance of 
the two crowns to join in the person of James I. It is there- 
fore desirable to cast a glance over the policy and social 
condition of Scotland during these two hundred years of 
hostility, in order to sec how in tlxc end the two nations 
came together. {Note 4S.) 

Robert Bruce died in 1329, having survived but one year 
owith of after the Treaty of Northampton, and his son David, aged 
*‘**’*BruM five years, became king. 

(U39) purpose of this chapter is not to attempt any con- 
tinuous account of Scotland under David II and the Stuart 
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kings, but merely to remark what were the general charac - Charac- 
teristics of the time ; to observe, therefore, (1) the main ot sco^h 
relations zoith England, who, as Scotland’s domineering 
neighbour, was bound to influence her politics most deeply; 

(2) the French alliance, to which Scotland was permanently 
faithful, on the principle of a common enmity with Eng- 
land ; (3) the elements of disorder at home, such as powerful 
barons and fierce Highlanders, who harassed king after 
king, and hindered progress in the country. For more than 
two hundred years invasion from without or rebellion at 
home tended to paralyse Scotland. 

David II’s reign saw both invasion and rebellion at work. 

Edward Balliol, son of John, and the “ Disinherited ”, David n 
Scottish nobles who had lost their estates because they had 
supported England, were tempted to try a stroke to regain 
their lands when King Robert was gone. They defeated 
the King’s forces at DuppUn Moor, near Perth, in 1332,^ 
and Edward Balliol was crowned as a vassal king. Four war with 
months later, however, he was driven out of Scotland, and 
in 1333 Edward III marched north and defeated the Scots 
at Hcdidon HiU. The English overran the country ; Edward 
Balliol returned, and the little Khng David was sent for 
safety to France. Then, however, Edward became absorbed 
in French wars; in 1337 Edward Balliol was driven out, 
and by degrees Scotland regained her lost fortresses. 

The constant aim of Edward Ill’s Scottish policy was to 
break the Franco-Scottish Alliance. His plan to subjugate Franco- 
Scotland had failed, so now he tried more diplomatic Auianca 
methods — he proposed to the Scots that if they would 
abandon the French cause, he would restore to llrem the 
Lowland counties which had been handed over to him by 
Balliol in 1334. David II, who had returned from France in 
1341, eventually decided to stand by France, and in 1346, 
when Edward III was besieging Calais, he led an expedition 
into England. He was defeated and captured at the batde 

^ See p. 193. 
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Scots of Nn'ifk's Cross, near 1 )urhain, and all the lowland areas 
dcfeatcti Scotland hail recently renninetl UKain fell into linelish 

NeviHo^s t , w 

cro«H hands. 

(ii46) prisoiitT in Mnjj;land for eleven years, but 

was released in lUhT, his ransom heinj' fixed at 100,000 
merks to be paitl within ten years. This sum, huge at that 
time, was a sore burden on Scotland, hut Scotland shouldered 
it — the country could not be free while the King was in 
captivity, 'fhe King himself was not worth one nicrk, let 
alone 10(),<)()D, and hatreil lor Ins unele and heir, Robert 
the Steward, led him to [wopose that an ICnglhsh prince 
should succeed him. 'Phis project was indignantly vetoed 
by the Scottish Parliament in llhll, and fiom that timo 
onward, Scottish indepeiulenee was nevtn again in danger. 

'Po conclude tiic relations hetwi'cn hnglantl and Scotland, 
wc must note that lighting on the Borders went on pretty 
constantly during the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
the most picturosque event being the great nuKinlight affray of 
ittcrbuni ihu tluruig this time, and under the Lan- 

serious ultenifit was made by Phigland to 
mil press the comiuest of Scotland. 'Phe only eonsiilerahlc battle 
^ of the time hUomildon Hill ( I ‘102), where tlic bar! of Douglas, 
raiding the north, was waylaiil anil defeated by the Percies. 
The battle had important results in the history of lingland, 
for it led up to that great league of Percy, (Jlendowcr, 
Douglas, and Mortimers, which hanussed Henry IV; but, 
save that it once more showeil the hi‘lples.sncsH of the Scots 
against English archery, it had no result on Scotland. The 
Scots clung to their French alliance, and sent men to fight 
in P'rance against Henry V and Bedford; they helped to 
win Beaugd (the first turn of the tide, M22); and Douglas, 
keeping up his reputation lost anotlier battle at Vemeuil 
■—•and his life this time, Stewart of Darnley was killed at 
the " Battle of the Herrings and otlier Scots fought in 

^ He wa» niclcnamed the ‘^Tineman’* (the [^asf-man)^ and justified it by 
losmg the battles of ItomiWpn, Shrewnbury, and Vern<^uil. 
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the Maid of Orleans’ company. But in Henry Vi’s reign 
England’s hands were too full with French troubles for her 
to be able to resent these Scottish unfriendlinesses effec- 
tively; and then came on the Wars of the Roses, so that 
till Tudor times Scotland was left mainly to herself. Her 
internal calamities now call for mention. 

David II had died in 1370, leaving no heir, and the crown 
passed to a grandson of Bruce through his daughter Marjory The 
and her husband, Walter the Steward. This grandson came stuart 
to the throne as Robert II, and began the Ime of the un- Robert n 
lucky house of Stuart. Six kings and one queen descended 
from him sat on the throne of Scotland. Of these only one 
(Robert III) had a peaceful end, and he, before his death, 
saw one of his sons cruelly murdered and the other a prisoner 
in England. Robert III, too, was the only one to attam old Misfor- 
age; none of the others lived to be forty-five ; three of them tSe^oMe 
were cut off ere they had entered on the second half of life’s 
natural span; James I was murdered; James II killed by the 
bursting of a cannon at the siege of Roxburgh; James III 
assassinated; James IV killed at Flodden; James V died 
of a broken heart; his daughter had the worst fate of all, 
for she perished on the scaffold after nineteen years of 
captivity. Yet, unlucky as the kings were, their country 
was even more so. Not the least misfortune, inevitably 
following on the premature deaths of the kings, was the 
constant succession of minorities. James I succeeded 
at the age of eleven; James II at six; James III at 
nine ; James IV had reached fifteen. But James V was not 
eighteen months old when he came to the throne, and his 
daughter Mary at her accession was aged but one week. 

So minority followed minority, and regency regency, with 
every opening for ambition and violence; year after year, 
and reign after reign, war followed rebellion and rebellion 
followed war in dreary succession. National independence 
was a good thing, but no use could be made of it while there 
was neither order nor firm government. A king could do 
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Hlllc for lus people so long jis his whole resoTirccs were 
being strained to crush the grt^al families into obedience. 

Robert 111 was more or les.s a cripple, ami the government 
Bobert m fell into the hands of his brother, the Duke of Albany, and 
1406) he, with Douglas (the 'I’inetnan), was eoncerned with the 
arrest of Robert’s eldest son, Rothesay, ami probably with 
his death, which occurred (conveniently) while he was in 
prison. As the younger son, James, was captured by linglish 
vessels while voyaging to France in time of truce in 1406, 
and Robert III died .soon after, Albany luul the regency till 
his death, in M2(). James, however, on his return in H2'l, 
’ at once stnick at the new regent, Murdoch, Duke of Albany, 
and his two sons. 'I'hey were exeoute<i, and James seized 
their estates. 'J'his stroke was followed up with laws against 
“ bands ” (covenants of alliance between noble,s), a hanging 
of disorderly Highland chiefs, the imprisonment of Douglas, 
and the forfeiture of the earldom of Strut hearn. 'I’his last 
proved his undoing, for Sir Robert (Iraham, heir to 
Stratheurn, hatched a plot in the Highlands to murder the 
King. I'hc chance soon came. James went to Perth to keep 
Christmas, and was lodged in the Monastery of Black 
MMd^r^oir Friars. Date at night the conspirators hurst noisily in; the 
•tpwth King, who had been sitting with the Queen and licr ladies, 
was stabbed to death by (Iraham. 

The next reign, that of James II, saw the culmination and 
(uItI-m” power of the “ Black ” Douglasics. As that house 

■ played in Scothmd somewhat the .same part m the family 
DouttiM Kingmaker) played in linglaud almost at 

fbmuy the same time, it is worth following in a little detail. 

James II was a boy of six, and Archibald Douglas (fifth 
" regent, 'Phis carl wa.s unenterprising for a 

Dougia*» Douglas, and died in 1431) without having distinguished his 
regency by anything in particular. 'I’hc liarldom of Douglas, 
but not the regency, passed to William (sixth earl). This 
William, a boy of seventeen, was in a position that reminds 
one of that of Richard Neville the younger, Duke of Tour- 
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aine, Earl of Douglas, owning land in Scotland right across 
the Lowlands, able to bring 5000 men of the best fighting 
quality into the field, himself with a title to the Crown, for 
he was great-grandson on the female side of Robert III, 
he was by far the most powerful subject of the King of 
Scotland. The King’s ministers — Crichton the Chan- 
cellor, who was Governor of Edinburgh Castle, and Living- 
stone, the Kmg’s Guardian, lately at feud with each other 
— united to set a trap for Douglas. He and his brother 
David were invited to Edinburgh Castle to meet the young 
King. At dinner the Douglas brothers were seized, hurried 
into the castle-yard, and beheaded (1440).^ 

The leadership of the house of Douglas passed, after a few 
troubled years, to another William (eighth earl). For some 
years James II was on friendly terms with Douglas. But in 1452 
1452, when James was twenty-one, he decided that the 
quarrels between Douglas and other nobles (such as Crichton, 
Livingstone, and the Earl of Crawford) were ruining the 
land. Accordingly he invited the Douglas to Stirling, where 
the two dined and supped together; then the King accused 
him of being in “ a band ” vrith the Earls of Ross and Craw- 
ford to rebel, and bade him break the band. Douglas refused, 
and thereon the King dirked him. The ninth Earl — 

James, brother to the murdered man — naturally fell into 
rebellion and treason with Henry VI. He was forgiven for 
a time, again intrigued with the Enghsh and the High- 
landers, gathered an army and was overthrown at Arkin- 
holm in Eskdale, and fled to England. So fell the family of Knin 
the Black Douglas ; but the King was not quit of them, for siad 
he had won the day only with the help of the younger ^““**** 
branch, the Red Douglases, Earls of Angus. These were to 
prove as intolerable as the elder branch had been. 

In 1460 James II was killed at Roxburgh by the bursting 
of a bombard. James III being but nine, there followed the 

^ This IS the occasion on which the famous “ black bull’s head ” (the sign of 
death) was said to have been placed on the table 
^f938^ 
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Jamfstii usual rogoucy. Kciniody, Uislu>ii of St. Anilrcws, an honest 
^'*^”’ ****) and patriotic statesman, fuvouretl the lainca.slrian cause. 
ICdward IV won over tlie t|ucrn-motlHT, and allied with the 
EndUshexdcd Douglas aiul some of the I liglilaiulers. So the re- 
scind hound of the Wars of the Rose.s led to more iightmg in 
' Scotland and on the Holders. When James grew up he 
ciuarrelled violently with his two brothers. I’lie elder 
played the usual traitor’s part, made alliance with Kngland, 
claimed the crown as Itdwaul iV’s liegeman, ami marched 
with an ICnglish army, led by Riehaul of (Jloueester, into 
Scotland. James summoned his nobles to his assistance, 
and they gathered under Archibald Douglas, I'hirl of Angus. 
lJut befoie fighting the enemy they hud a grudge of their 
own to .settle. James, who was a peaceful man, with refined 
tastes, had made friends with men who had some skill in 
miusic and architecture-- chief of (hem Robert (.’ochranc, 
a mason — “ a penson of mean and .sober e.state ”, as a 
conupir- chronicler culls him. 'The nobles hated tills favourite, and 

ttaainwi wished to overthrow him, yet did not se<‘ the means to do 
jramoHiii „ j. ,, hence his 

nickname, ” Archibald Rell-the-eat " - • and he kept his 
word by marching to the King’s aiil, arre.sting C’oehrane in 
his tent, and hanging him from Lander Bridge (1482). 
James himself was made prisoner and .sent to Ivdinhurgh 
Castle, and Angus ami his friends miule terms with Albany. 
Then Albany and Angus (piarrelled, and Albany was for 
a short time reconciled to the King, lie soon broke with 
him, however, ami intrigued with Ivngland, whither he fled 
in 148.‘{, In the following year he and the liarl of Douglas 
led an English force into Dumfriesshire, but it was de- 
R«voit oi fcated. Albany escaped to I''rance, where he was killed in 
'I'liree years later a new conspiracy was formed 
° j*mM Angim and the southern barons who had 

in their power the fifteen-year-old Rriiice James (afterwards 
‘"burn James l^. In June, 1488, the King and the northern nobles 
' ’ met and were defeated by the iiwurgents at Sauchiebum, 
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near Stirling. James was killed — perhaps murdered — 
after the battle. 

Ominously as James IV’s reign had been preluded with 
the son in arms against the father, it showed for a time James iv 
promise of better things. The King grew strong, and en- isis) 
forced the law; one curse of Scotland, disorder at home, 
died down. An alliance made with England by the marriage Marriage 
of James with Margaret Tudor (Henry VIFs elder daughter), with”'® 
checked the fighting on the Border; while the Highlands^”**®”** 
were kept in control. The coimtry prospered, and the 
reign was rightly spoken of as a “ golden age ”. So, till the 
death of Henry VII, all went well. When Henry VIII Ooarrei 
succeeded, the royal brothers-in-law began to bicker on England 
personal matters. The old fascinations of the French alliance 
attracted James, and so, when Henry entered a European 
league against France, he, like a knight-errant, adventured Fiodden 
and lost all at Fiodden (1513) where he was completely de- 
feated by Surrey. The battle was for Scotland a shattering 
blow. High and low alike, from palace, castle, town, and 
cottage, were stricken there. Surrey’s work was done; 
there was no need to go farther ; more than a century was to 
pass ere a Scottish army was again to penetrate into England. 

James V’s reign was in the main a repetition of the reigiis 
of James II and James III. The internal feuds revived; James v 
the country was distracted between warring houses strug- 
gling for tile possession of the King. This disorder was 
increased by the part played by Henry VIII and his ministers, 
who fostered an “ English ” party (of traitors) in Scotland, 
and, further, by the beginnings of the Reformation; 
obviously, when the Tudor King became the enemy of 
Rome, the Stuart King clung more closely to the old faith. 

For the present, merely noting that at first the beginnings 
of the Reformation tended to widen the gulf between the 
nations instead of closing it, we may leave the story of the 
Reformation in Scotland till Mary’s reign. 

After Fiodden the chief persons left to rule Scotland were 
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Rcftency the quccii, Margaret 'I’mlor, Angus (lu-ail of the Red Doug- 
arotand kiscs), and AiTuti (licild of till' 1 lamiltoiis). Within a year the 
*^““*1““ queen married Angus, and henceloith the Douglases were 
the English party in Scotland, in constant tiaitorous corre- 
spondence with Henry VI If. 

Fiance was naturally peituibed at the power wielded by 
PMnehthe linglish party, and, in 1515, the Duke of Albany, son 
ibany'to of the traitor duk(‘ of James Ill’s reign and heir-presumptive 
iiu^arctto the Scottish Crown, came to Scotland as regent. Mar- 
garet and Angus lied to haigland, but returned a few years 
later and became bitter enemies. Albany left Scotland in 
15^4, and the King came under the ptnver of lus mother, 
The who had divorced Angus. 'I’lien Angus secured the King. 
Dou^ius ISventually James escajieil to his mother at Stirling, and 
* “ rallying to him those who hated the Dougins lule and their 
treason with lingland, was able to make himself king in 
reality, Angus was driven into exile in lingland, where 
he became a pensioner of King 1 hmry. 

The last fifteen years of the reign were fairly prosperous. 
On the whole there was p<-acc with linglaml, and this kept 
treason at home within bounds. James did something to 
pacify the Borders by clapping the great Border lords in 
hold, and going round hanging notorious rascals. lie made 
a similar tour round the Highlands, established some garri- 
sons, imprisoned some chiefs, and took the Lordship of 
the Isles for the Crown, 'riierc w'as talk of reform of the 
Church, and the College of Justice was set up in Edinburgh. 
But though outwardly there was peace with lingland, Henry 
and James were not at one; Henry, having severed himself 
from Rome, desired James to do the like, and break from 
Auld Alliance with France. James had no mind to lose 
M* ffiend and the support of Rome. Further, his mar- 

******0’' riage policy vexed Henry. First, he married Madeleine, 
daughter of Francis I, when Henry had ideas for him to 
marry his own daughter, Mary. When his first queen died 
James went again to France and espoused Mary of Guise, 
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whom Henry had his eye on for his own fourth bride. 

Henry had to content himself with Anne of Cleves — a 
further source of vexation. Then James refused an inter- 
view with his uncle, and gradually the two kings drifted 
into war. An English raid, with Angus traitorously leading 
it, was badly beaten in Teviotdale. In reply James mustered invades 
his nobles at Fala Muir in 1542, but they refused to follow 
him in an invasion. Borderers, however, were always ready 
to fight, and the King collected a naass of them in the West 
Marches, and at the last moment put them under a friend, 

Oliver Sinclair, a commoner whom the Scottish nobles 
disdained to follow. Wharton, the English Warden, had 
early news of the raid, and advanced with about two thou- 
sand men to repel it. The Scots were caught between the 
Esk and a morass; they made a disorderly retreat, which 
soon turned to a hopeless panic. The rout was complete. Defeated 
The “ battle ” of Solway Moss was finished before it had 
begun. All the guns were lost, 1200 men were captured, 
many more were drowned; the English lost seven men. 

The disgrace of it crushed King James. A fortnight later 
a daughter was born to him. “ It came with a lass, and it Birth of 
will go with a lass,” was all he found to say. In a sort of 
stupor, murmuring at intervals, “ Fie, fled Oliver !” the 
poor King lingered another week, and died at Falkland. 

The story of the first five Jameses is tragic, but that Scot- 
land survived through all the internal feuds and recurrent 
minorities is evidence of how firmly based was the senti- 
ment of essential unity and of national independence. But 
not only did Scotland survive, she also progressed; in the 
fifteenth century trade increased, the legal system de- 
veloped, and the three xmiversities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen were founded, while under the five Jameses 
a great Scottish literature grew up. James I, Robert Henry- 
son, William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, Sir David Lindsay, 
are the outstanding names of the “ Golden Age of Scottish 
Poetry 
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Homy VIII had boon cmpt>wiTaI by Parliament to scl 
Tii«thc succession in bis will, and be left the throne (irst to 
son bdwaid; if be died witliout an heir, tlic crown was 
go to bis daughter Maiy; if her line failed, to IClizabc 
and linally, to the tlesceiulants of Ileniy’s younger sist 
Mary. It will be noticed that Henry’s pre.sage of llic faih 
of descendants came true; but bis will was nut coinplct 
carried out, for the crown in the eiul pa.ssed to the desa 
dants of bis older sister, the Scottish line, which he past 
over. 

Meanwhile, as Mdward was only nine, a Regency v 
Re««ncy inevitable, and everything would turn on the political a 
religious ideas of the Regency. Henry bad nominated 
council, w'itb men of dilferent sliades of opinion includ 
in it, in the hope that it would tlo nothing hut niaintt 
Somsrsst. things as they were. Yt't here again 1 lenry'.s plans faili 
***%ctor fur the young King’s uncle, Seymour, managed to win ot 
to his side jnirt of the cmmcil, and got himself declat 
Lord Protector of the Realm. With their help, and addi 
to himself the title of the Duke of Somerset, he prepar 
to put his ideas into practice. 

''rbcrc are two main lines to he distinguished in Somi 
DifflcuwioK set’s policy, h'irst, he had to deal witli mmomic chan^ 
baton tho prcxUicing much distress, and second, with t 

question of religion. (Note 4(}.) 

Several 8eriou.s dangers lay aliead of hitu; opportunit: 
Social and which might ho taken, hut which if neglected would pro 
uoabiM fatal. To begin with, there was a growing party desirous 
further change in religion, some of them gemiinely anxio 
for a complete form of Protestantism, others merely grcci 
for further plunder of property devoted to religious usi 
This party, though prominent, was small; large masses 
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the country, especially in the conservative north and west, 
were opposed to any meddling with their old faith. Besides Econo 
religious trouble there was serious economic distress. Ever “ * 
since the Black Death the process of converting com land conve 
into pasture, often by driving oif the old manorial tenants,^ aSSiie 
had been going forward. As sheep-farming employed fewer i^tui 
men, there were many left without work. This distress was 
aggravated by che dissolution of the monasteries. The monks 
had been old-fashioned landlords, often well content with 
old ways and employing large numbers of men. The new New 
owners of the monastery lands were active “ improvers ”, o? new 
with no respect for custom or old tenants. And where 
distress had existed the monasteries had done something 
to relieve it. Further trouble was caused by Henry’s de- Debase 
based coin, for money no longer circulated at its face value ; 
when men were in doubt whether a shilling was worth a 
shilling or only sixpence, all business transactions were 
upset, and the evil tended to grow. Not all the coin was 
bad; but men naturally were imwilling to part with good 
shillings when they got them, and strove to pay away the 
bad coins. The good money was hoarded, or even melted 
down for the sake of the silver, and the bad money took its 
place. Thus, with doubt and division in religious matters, 
widespread distress in agriculture, and confusion in all 
business transactions, the new Lord Protector would have 
his hands full. Another important, though less urgent 
question, would also demand attention — that of the young 
King’s marriage. In all these matters Somerset failed, the 
more lamentably since, though he was an enlightened and 
honest man, the goodness of his ideas was quite obscured 
by the badness of the methods which he employed to carry 
them out. In aims his policy was admirable, in results 
purely disastrous. 

At the outset he had an opportunity which had not been 
given to any English statesman since Edward I — the 

1 See p. 210. 
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soiner- cliancc to join England and Scotland by a royal tnairiagt 
Scottish Mary Queen of Soots, the little orphaned daughter c 
James V, was the obvious future hiide lor young lidwar 
Hope of VI. Scotland being divided between a French Catholi 
uMunriaJe party, headed by the (Jueen-inother, Mary of (Juise, am 
an “ English ” party, who lavouretl a Reforniatton, Somer 
set’s plain duty was to take care not to unite these partie 
in the one thing in which they could be united, namely, ii 
a common hatretl of Englantl. 'Phis, however, he at ono 
Bottle of proceeded to tlo. Finding that his scheme of betrothal wa 
cionau not at once kintlly received, lu' inartiictl an army into Scot 
^ land which utterly tlefeatt-tl the Scots at Pinkie Cleugi 
(irrlT). 'Phis was not the way to win Scotland. Huntly pu 
the Scottish feeling into memorable wouls: “ J niislik 
not the match, but the manner of the wooing ". 'Phe litti 
Qtiecn was sent over to I'Vanee, where she was shortly 
alPumced to the Datiphin, Somerset’.s luisty violence hat 
ruined his own plans. 

In religious niiitters he acteil just as rashly. Qonvinccc 
The First that England was ready to go imieh further with tlu' Refor 
^ Book mation, ho ordered the abolishing of the mass and of tlu 
^ use of Latin in the service. CVanmer was asketl to draw Uf 
a service in English, anti this he ditl, the Pirst Pntyn liool 
being compiled by him. Qranmer’s beautiful prose gavt 
that .service a dignity and beauty which have come dowr 
to us to-day. 

Somerset next sent commissioners round the country tc 
ohMi|«»pull down the images in the churches and destroy the 
church®# pictures on the walls. A.s some of the ctimmissioncrs’ ser- 
tincsw vants carried out these orders in an offensive way, parading 
dressed as mock-priests, and hurning the pic- 
tures, this caused intense anger in all the old-fashioned parts 
of the country. For time out of mind generation after gen- 
eration had used the same service, and, in their own .simple 
way, had treasured it as the sacred grotind whereon men 
may approach to the prc.scnce of God ; unnumbered prayers 
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had been uttered before images which helped dull minds to 
contemplate their Redeemer and the samts ; sacred pictures 
had hallowed and beautified churches, and had grown to be 
loved for the permanence of the blessed hopes they had 
given to one sorrowful heart after another. Now all were 
rudely swept away, and to the simple country folk it seemed 
as if the gateway of heaven had been closed, and new prison- 
houses with whitewashed walls put in the place of the many 
mansions of the blest on earth. 

On minds still in bewilderment, seeking reasons for this 
change, fell another blow, but this time chiefly on the towns, ouds 
The old gilds, so common in every town, were almost as 
familiar in men’s lives as their religion. They had had 
many objects: some, such as the regulation of trades, 
declining in value ; some takmg the shape of festivities and 
miracle plays, more amusing perhaps than useful; some 
chiefly religious in aim; others, however, were of great 
practical use. Were a gildsman sick or in distress, he looked 
to his gild for aid; if his tools were stolen or his house 
burnt, his gild helped him. If he died in poverty his gild 
buried him, educated his children, looked after his widow, 
and paid for masses for the repose of his soul. If a man 
wished to leave money or lands in charity, he left it to his 
gild, and, as this form of bequest was common, many of 
the gilds were rich. The greedy eye of the Government 
fell on them; they, like the monasteries, held much pro- 
perty devoted to religious uses in the shape of masses for 
the dead. And so an Act was passed confiscating their pro- Forfeiture 
petty ; in theory their religious property — in reality every- pr^^ 
thing that could be seized. The effect was something as if 
at the present day the Government were to seize the pro- 
perty of all benefit societies, sick clubs, and workmen’s 
friendly societies. Here again was a measure angering and 
injuring masses of poor men, all the more offensive because 
the London gilds were spared, being, it may be supposed, 
too dangerous to molest. 
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Trouble was not lon^ in coming. Somerset’s luothc 
Ro«uU» of Lord vSeymour of Siuiely, iirst plotted a rebellion. lie he 
‘’"“‘^’'married Henry VIlI’s willow, ('atharine I’arr, and sougl 
to make for himself a position like that oi' Warwick tl 
Kingmaker. He coined money and foiged cannon in h 
own foundries, fortified Holt Castle, ami intrigued again; 
the Protector. 'Fhe Council ilealt with him by Act of A; 
tainder, ami had him executed; Init the treasonable schemi 
of so near a relation did Somerset no good. Next, fnrthi 
proof of the Protector’s failure was (u-oviiled by two insui 
Rebeuion rcctions, which burst out at the same time in the west an 
in the cast, and here once more Somerset’s incapacity \va 
made plain. 'These insurrections were eauseil hy quit 
different motives, and weie dealt with dillViently, and w 
have to distinguish between the two. 

The insurrection in the west, wlu're men were still main! 
itrtittioiis Catholic in faith, was entirely religious in charaetet ; it wa 
caused hy the Nm Prayer limk of If) If), which had hcei 
put in place of the old service. In the eastern counties then 
was no religiotis discontent, for Norfolk and the east, owinj 
partly to immigrants from the Low Countries, was strongh 
Protestant. Rebellion hiTe sprang from social causes: th( 
enclosures of commotts and arable land for the pttrposc o 
shcep-farming had thrown many out of work; the debascc 
coinage had upset all matuifacturers atul all w'orkmen, al 
wages and all prices; in Norwich and the towns men wen 
BMnomic indignant at the confiscation of the gilds. 'Thus at the 
the Murt same moment the moat wiilely severed parts of the country, 
the poorest and the richest — the backward, agricultural, 
Catholic west, and the progressive, manufacturing, Pro- 
testant cast -—were each driven to rebellion. 

There is only one thing which a (rovernment can do with 
rebellion, and that is to put it down. Imiuiry into the 
dwSt wSS sympathy with men nusleci into it, remedy 

^ for the causes of it, can only come after, namely, when the 
rebels have laid down arras and become once more citizens. 
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This the well-meaning Somerset did not see. For the 
Devonshire rebels, in arms for their old religion, he had no 
sympathy and no mercy. It was indeed some time before 
he had the upper hand of them. Through the summer of 
1549 the west was in a flame; 10,000 men, under Pomeroy 
and Arundel, in arms; the mass everywhere celebrated; 
and Exeter besieged. So urgent was the danger that a body 
of German mercenaries had to be taken into the Govern- 
ment service. These imder Lord Grey de Wilton met the 
rebels at St. Mary Clyst and Sampford Courtenay, and, 
with every advantage of arms and discipline, had hard work 
to overcome them. Some four thousand were killed in these 
fierce combats, and at the end the leaders were hanged at 
Tyburn, and so order was restored. 

Somerset, so stem in the west, where German firelocks 
were turned against English peasants, was in the east mild to net’s 
the point of feebleness. With the great body of rebels, who, somer°“‘ 
imder their leaders Robert and William Ket, encamped on lemency 
Household Hill, outside Norwich, dominating the town, 
and levying provisions from the gentry round about, he felt 
some s3mpathy, for he had realized the evils of the en- 
closures and of the bad money, and meant in time to mend 
them. Hence he tried to make terms. This only encouraged 
the rebels to remain under arms. Inevitably, fighting 
began between them and the neighbouring gentry, and the 
Coimcil naturally turned from Somerset to a stronger man. 

They ordered the Earl of Warwick (afterwards Duke of Warwick 
Northumberland) to attack the rebels, which he did with rebels** 
great vigour, slaughtering a number and dispersing the rest. 

With this reputation as a man of energy, Warwick turned 
to overthrow Somerset. The Protector’s failures had been 
many; his rivals in the Council were jealous of him; he 
had no strong party behind him. In 1651 he submitted to 
the Council, and was sent to the Tower; pardoned for the ““ * 
time, he was restored to his place in the Council; but 
Warwick feared him too much to leave him in peace, and 
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in January, IfiHS, lu‘ was exccutctl on a charge of conspiracy. 

So fell Somerset, one of those tragic failures, an honest 
and well-meaning man, whose real fault was that he was in 
advance of his time. Misled into thinking that the opinions 
round him in Lomlon and at couit were held throughout 
the country, mistiiken in his belief that the nation, which 
under Henry VI J I hail thrown oil' the yoke of Rome with 
such enthusiasm, was really anxiotis for a ri'form in doc- 
trine, rash in his changes, yet, in sjute of his failures, many 
in Kngland loved him. At his execution those near the 
scalfold dipped handkerchiefs in his blood to tieasurc as 
relics of a good man. He was, after all, honest, which is 
more than can he said for the man who followed him. 

At the date of Somerset’s death lulwaril VI was nearly 
Northum- fifteen. All hud the highest hopes of him. 'I'he nation looked 
ond forward to the rule of a king who would sweep away all the 
VI failures of the Regency, “ When he comes of age,” cried an 
enthusiastic Hampshire siiuire, “ he will hang up an hun- 
dred heretic knaves.” Probably such methods would not 
have overmuch distrcsised a king who noted coldly in his 
diary his uncle’s death thtiswise; “ '‘I’lns day the Duke of 
Somerset had his head cut oil' between eight and nine 
o’clock in the morning.” A,h it happened, lidward was 
destined never to rule. 

In 1552 a Sccmid Prayer Book was issued, which was 
g^^Themorc extretne, and closer to the continental doctrines of 
Pw"r Reform. It went much further towards Protestantism than 
(1553) the first. 1 

More of the ceremonies of the Church were abolished; 
^^Th« Articles of Religion — forty-two in number — were pub- 
* lished, and other changes made, all following the ideas of 
the more extreme Reformers. At the same time some useful 
steps were taken. To relieve the distress from which the 
labourers were suffering efforts were made to check the 

' In the prayer of conRCcration at the Communion tervioe word* were added 
malcinf? the aervice more dearly one of commemoration only. Womo urged, too, 
that the Communion should not be taken kneeling. 
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enclosures and to revive agriculture ; the first Poor Law The first 
enacted that collections were to be made in each parish for Law 
the poor; and the expenses of the royal household were 
lessened. Unluckily time, the one great healing element in 
all political troubles, was lacking; what England needed 
was stable government, and it became increasingly clear 
that another change was at hand. Edward’s health failed, 
and the next heir was the Catholic Mary. Where the future 
was so uncertain, the present was bound to be dark, un- 
settled, troublous. 

To no one was the prospect more menacing than to the 
Earl of Warwick, who had contrived Somerset’s fall, and The 
now ruled in his place. The son of Henry VII’s minister, tant sue* 
that Dudley whom Henry VIII had put to death chiefly 
because his enterprise in collecting money for the Crown character 
had made him bitterly hated, Warwick — now created Duke Northnm- 
of Northumberland — had proved himself a capable sol- 
dier and a successful, if unscrupulous, politician. He had 
at any rate the politician’s instinct of being on the crest of 
the wave. Neither sincere nor trustworthy, he had taken 
the side of the extreme Reformers, partly because it agreed 
with the young King’s ideas, partly because he knew that 
the old nobility who favoured the system of Henry VIII 
would, if they returned to power, at once overthrow him. 

But if the honest Somerset could not succeed in making the 
country accept a form of Protestantism for which it was not 
yet ready, the dishonest and selfish Northumberland was 
certain to fail. Balancing thus upon the favour of the young 
King and the unsteady support of the Council, Northum- 
berland in 1552 found his position becoming more and 
more precarious as Edward VFs health failed. Accordingly 
he set to work to secure himself. It was not diiflcult to con- wm of 
vince Edward that, if Mary came to the throne, the Refer- vi'^*^ 
mation would be undone, and Edward was sincere in his 
support of the Reformation, even if Northumberland was 
not. Accordingly, by Northumberland’s advice, he made 
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a will setting aside both Mary and lUi/alxlh as illegitimate, 
idy .Tan* and leaving the crown to LtHlyJanv (hey, the granddaughter 
Henry VIlI’s youngest sister. As Northuniherland had 
shortly before married lus .second son, lyord (niildford 
Dudley, to F/idy Jane, this stroke would not only have 
secured the Prot<-stant succession, but also the family 
influence of the Duke himself. Ho would at any rate be 
safe, and as father-in-law of the muv QiU'on he might hope 
to be ruler of the kingdom. {Note 4(>) 

If the natu)n had beei\ s<‘t on having a I’rotestant sovereign, 
allure oi Northumberland’s scheme was sound enough. Lady Jane 
“borianti Certainly had all the goo<l qualities of a ciueen. it soon 
became clear, however, that the nation was not so set. 

The When Edward died, in Ihnh, Northumberland tried to lay 
hands on Mary before she learnt the news. Hut a friend 
Queen inuticdiato warning, and she slipped away to her 

Githolic friends, the Howards, in Norfolk. Site at once 
declared herself Queen, and everyone supportetl her claim. 
Even in Ijondon Northumberland’s plans failed hopelessly. 
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His proclannation of Lady Jane a.s queen was received in 
silence or with protest. His son, Jyord Robert Dudley, sent 
to arrest Mary, reached her in Norfolk, but his men would 
not fight. The fleet declared for Queen Mary. Thousands 
of men were rallying to her cause. Even Northumberland’s 
own force, which he led into the Eastern Counties, mutinied 
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and deserted him, and on 20th July, less than a fortnight 
from Edward’s death, he was forced to give up hope, and 
himself proclaimed Mary queen at Cambridge. If he 
thought to disarm the anger of a Tudor in this way he was 
soon undeceived. He was arrested the next day, and sent 
to the Tower. There he grovelled further, and on the gcecuuon 
scaffold just before his execution announced that he hadNorOmm- 
been always at heart a Catholic. His recantation earned for 
him the scorn of the Protestants and he died despised and 
detested by all. 


CHAPTER 30 

MARY TUDOR (1653-1568) 

THE CATHOLIC REACTION 

At her accession Mary was thirty-six; half a Spaniard 
and half a Tudor; neither by age nor blood likely to be 
easily turned from what she had set her mind on. Moreover, 
all her life she had been soured. Her mother repudiated and 
scandalously treated, herself declared illegitimate, her claim 
to the throne doubted, surrounded by enemies, often held 
as a sort of prisoner, half a foreigner, holding ardently to 
the supremacy of Rome which the nation viewed with sus- 
picion, she was by training and faith quite out of sympathy 
with England. Northumberland was not a wise politician, 
but he did know what Mary was likely to be as a queen. 

England had no such terrors. A Catholic sovereign was 
not feared, because England had so far never known any 
other sovereign than a Catholic. Henry VIII, even in his 
most anti-Roman moments, had never doubted that he was 
a most sincere Catholic. Edward VI had never ruled; all 
his reign was filled by Somerset and Northumberland, and 
if such were examples of Protestant rulers, they were not 
encouraging. The mass of Englishmen looked on their new 
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Queen as a daughter of Harry Tudor, and welcomed her with 
the loyalty they always gave to all Tudors. The attempts at 
reform in doctrine under Edward VI had been profoundly 
unpopular. They wished for a return to the days of “ good 
King Harry”. That Mary would try to bring England 
again under the power of Rome, was ignored in the enthusi- 
astic welcome which was given her. 

Hence Mary’s brief reign is divided into two parts. First 
came a period of consolidation, and of reversing the pre- 
mature reforms made under Edward VI. In the second 
period the Queen disclosed her real plans, married a 
Spaniard, and tried to restore the Papal power; and it was 
during this second period that the persecution was made 
which left such bitter memories of her reign. 

At first, then, Mary and her subjects were at one. By 
common consent the mass came in again. Parliament, 
meeting within two months of the Queen’s accession, re- 
pealed the religious Acts of Edward VI, and went back to 
the “ divine service used in England in the last year of Henry 
VIII’s day ”. Some of the ^re prominent Reformers left 
the kingdom — John Knox, who had been Edward Vi’s 
chaplain, among them. Archbisljop Cranmer, and the 
bishops of the same party, Latina6r and Ridley, were de- 
prived of their sees, and the old occupants of the sees of 
Winchester and London, Bishop” Gardner and Bishop 
Bonner, restored. Even the Queen’s ideas for her marriage 
did not offend England. The nation, indeed, wished her 
to marry Courtenay, Earl of Devon — the last represen- 
tative of the Yorkists ; but, urged by her cousin, the Papal 
Legate, Reginald Pole, and the Spanish Ambassador Re- 
nard, she refused this, and insisted on marrying Philip II 
of Spain. The idea of a Spanish match was unpopular, and 
there was discontent which ended in rebellion. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt collected a band of adherents, and he had the sup- 
port of Suffolk (Jane Grey’s father) and the friends of 
Northumberland. He collected a body of men and tried to 
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seize the Queen. London, however, rose on her behalf, and 
Wyatt was captured and beheaded, together with Suffolk. 
Mary used this attempted revolt to rid herself of her un- 
fortunate young cousin. Lady Jane Grey had been innocent 
of the plot, but she and her husband were now both be- 
headed. Even Princess Elizabeth was accused of being 
concerned, and was sent as a prisoner to the Tower, where 
she dreaded lest she herself was to be put to death. Mary 
dared not go so far, but she went on with the Spanish 
marriage, hoping she herself might have a child and so 
provide another heir to the throne besides Elizabeth. 

This was the most threatening of all the dynastic mar- 
riages of the time. True, it nominally secured for England 
the alliance of the most powerful state in Europe. It might 
be regarded as a counterblow to the contemplated marriage 
between Mary Queen of Scots and the Dauphin. France and 
Spain were at the time the two great lords of Europe. Mary 
of Scotland was betrothed to France : then Mary of England 
would marry Spain — and Spain was a greater country itian 
France. National vanity so far might be soothed in the 
glories of the Spanish match, but in truth there were in- 
numerable dangers. Not only were both kingdoms in danger 
of bemg involved in the struggle between France and Spain; 
not only might an actual union of the French and Scottish 
thrones be menacing for England if Spanish troops were to 
be landed to protect us; far worse than either was the peril 
that England might be absorbed into the Spanish monarchy. 
She might lose independence, as the Netherlands were 
losing it, and become, as the Netherlands became, but a 
Spanish province — and with disastrous results. ,^JJ'rue, 
that in the marriage-treaty precautions had been taken: 
Mary alone was to manage English affairs and revenues; no 
foreigner was to hold command in army or fleet; England 
was not to be drawn into war with France through the match; 
if there was a son, he was to rule in England, Burgundy, and 
the Netherlands, but not in Spain. These were sane pre- 
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Taming- cautions ; but men take precautions against what they fear 
flw'mign to be likely to happen; and treaties are not always kept. The, 
son of such a match — of a half-Spanish mother and a| 
Spanish father — would have every element of danger about 
him. As it happened, England was spared that son. Wyatt’s \ 
battle-cry, “ No Spanish match!” voices the popular dread; 
and he and his supporters were right. 

This “ Spanish match ” is the turning-point in Mary’s 
England reign. With Spain at her back she set out on her scheme of 
under restoring England to the Roman allegiance. The Papal 
(?5M) Legate, Cardinal Pole, was permitted to land. CarefuL 
management of the elections produced a compliant Parlia-j 
ment, which repealed Henry VIII’s ecclesiastical laws and 
begged that their sin of separating from Rome might be 
pardoned. Pole accepted the submission, withdrew the 
interdict, and England was again included in the Roman 
obedience. He yielded, indeed, something more: the old 
monastery lands were to be left to their present possessors. 
Everything could not be rubbed off the slate all at once. 

The old heresy laws were now revived by Parliament, 
Persecu- and there began the persecution of the Protestants. Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester, Rogers, a canon of St. Paul’s, Ferrar, 
Bishop of St. David’s, and fourteen others were tried for 
heresy. Doubtless Mary and her advisers expected them — 
or most ofihem — to recant. Only one did so ; the rest all 
went to the stake. This was the prelude. In May, 1655 , 
it became ^ear that the Queen was not going to have the 
child she Wpected, and her disappointment may have 
quickened^ her zeal for Holy Church. Through the^mmjp' 
Burning the persecution sharpened. In September, Craniner, Lati- 
“ mS mer, and Ridley were tried together. Latimer and Ridley 
““were burnt at Oxford. A delay was given to Cranmer; 
Bumin^ burning an archbishop required special authority from 
Rome, and besides there were hopes that he might recant; 
but after making a submission he manfully withdrew it, and 
declared that he would die a Protestant, thrusting “ that 
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unworthy hand ” that had signed his submission first into 
the flames. 

Cranmer was the last notable victim of the persecution; 
indeed, with the exception of about half a dozen Church 
dignitaries, there were no notable victims. No distinguished 
layman suffered for his faith — either the distinguished 
laymen, or the government, were too cautious. But there 
were some two hundred and seventy martyrs — little-known 
men — “ some there be that have no memorial Every- 
one knows Latimer’s bold words to his brother bishop 
Ridley: Play the man. Master Ridley; and we shall this 

day light such a candle by God’s grace in England as I trust 
shall never be put out ”. The candle was lighted, doubt- 
less. But it may be questioned if it was Latimer, Ridley, 
Cranmer, and the greater martyrs who did most to light it. 
It is not easier for a bishop to be a martyr than for an 
ordinary poor man, but if need be, it wdl be expected of 
him to die for his faith as a soldier will die for his country: 
martyrdom at times becomes an episcopal privilege. 
Ordinary men are more shocked by the sufferings of the 
great, but more convinced by the heroism of their fellows. 
It was possible to doubt the reforming zeal of Henry VIH’s 
day which was rewarded with Church lands, or the en- 
thusiasm of Edward Vi’s reign, when the King and his 
ministers led the way, but there could be no doubt about 
Mary’s Protestants who died the martyr’s death for con- 
science’ sake. Hitherto Protestantism had been somewhat 
suspect, as savouring of worldly gain, dubious motive, and 
wavering faith. Persecution there had been before in Eng-. 
land. Henry TV and Henry V had burned the Lollards, and 
the reign of Henry VIII had seen men die for conscience’ 
sake. More and Fisher were executed because they refused 
to swear the oath required by the Act of Supremacy. More, 
as a trained lawyer, had admitted that Parliament and King 
could fix the succession and he was prepared to accept 
Henry’s settlement. But he would not swear an oath whidi 
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denied the Papal authority. Hence he died rather than act 
against his religious beliefs, and Fisher -with him. But these 
two were isolated individuals, and though their deaths made 
a profound impression, yet they were not part of a great 
movement resisted by many. The determination which 
took simple folk to an agonizing death by fire, rather than 
give up their faith, made the Protestant cause. 

Mary hoped by her persecution to convert England, and 
Hatred oi she did much to convert it — but it was to the other side. 
A sullen hatred rewarded her and Pole and Bonner and the 
Catholics, and above all Mary’s Spanish husband Philip, 
who, it was assumed without much reason, had pushed 
Mary to persecute. Yet little could be done. A rebellion 
The would fail without help from abroad. If French troops 
war came, Spanish troops would certainly come also, and the 
realm become a battle-ground. An 3 ^hing was better than 
that. Besides, it was known that Mary was stricken with 
a mortal disease. To wait was best. 

Yet short as the time left to Mary was, it was enough to 
bring one more humiliatipn — another result, men said, of 
the Spanish match ; fbr friendship with Spain had meant 
war with France, England had nothing to gain from war, 
but France had, for Calais was still in English hands. On 
Calais, then, the French attack was directed, with every 
hope of success, for the garrison was small and the fortifi- 
cations ruinous. Lord Wentworth, in command at Calais, 
knew what was preparing. He wrote urgently for men and 
money, but Mary would send neither. Every penny she 
could spare was spent on the pious task of restoring churches 
and refounding abbeys. In answer to Wentworth’s letter of 
29th December, that the French army was at hand, Mary 
replied that she had certain information that “ no attack 
on Calais was intended ”. Before the letter reached him 
Wentwor th had information even more certain, for 26,000 
FV^diw&e at We gates: with a garrison just able to oppose 
one m^ to every fifty of his assailants Wentworth held on 
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for five days, but not one man or ship was sent from Eng- 
land. On 6th January he surrendered. Lord Grey in the 
neighbouring fortress of Guisnes still hung on, but on 20th 
January he too had to yield. 

So vanished the last English possession in France. At 
first valuable as giving a gate for English trade to the Con- 
tinent, or as a point of attack on France, the use of Calais 
had long passed away. England’s policy was changing to a 
new phase. She no longer sought a conquest of France; 
her eyes were beginning to turn over sea ; and Spain was to 
be henceforth her national foe. But that was not seen at 
the time; Calais had been in English hands since 1347. 
It Was the one fruit left of the harvest of Crecy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt, the memorial of the Black Prince and Henry 
V; the nation’s credit seemed to rest on its safe-keeping, 
and deep was the humiliation at its loss. Mary declared that 
when she died the word “ Calais ” would be found written 
on her heart. 

Worn out by suffering, and heart-sick at the total failure 
of her plans, both for this country and for her personal 
happiness, Mary lingered on only a few months. She died 
leaving behind her a record of unrelieved disaster, and a 
memory as sad as her life itself. (Note 47.) 


CHAPTER 31 

THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 

Before turning to Elizabeth’s reign, it is perhaps advisable 
to consider what events had been passmg in Scotland while 
England was thus slowly moving away from Roman 
Catholicism. For in Scotland a Reformation was achieved 
which was both peculiar in its character and of immense 
importance not only in the life of the Scottish nation, but 
also in its relations with England. 
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The first fact to be boms in mind about the Reformation 
pouticai in Scotland is this: it stopped the weak spot in England’s 
ancSTthe defences, and this at a time of England’s greatest danger, 
tion In Scotland had always been an ally of France, and a Catholic 
Scotland g^Q^jand would have been, in Elizabeth’s reign, a base from 
which the Counter-Reformation could strike. A Reformed 
Scotland gave the enemy no opening for dealing a stab in 
the back. 

Secondly, it led to the union of two relatively small 
powers into one big one. To the European diplomatist of 
the early sixteenth century England was a second-rate 
power, mostly following the lead of Spain; Scotland a 
hanger-on of France. Thanks to the Reformation in Scot- 
land and to the statesmanship of Elizabeth, the two were 
united in one Protestant power of first-rate importance — 
a fact of incalculable consequence in Europe; and for the 
first time Britain reaped the full value of being an island. 

Thirdly, Scotland gave the first example of a country 
making a successful Reformation in defiance of its rulers. 
It was the first “ popular ” reformation, as opposed to royal 
or political reformations. 

These are great happenings; yet one is tempted at first 
Union of to say they are inevitable. Each of the two countries has a 
not Msliy Reformation at the same time ; it is only natural that the 
achieved RgfQj.jngj.g ^ self-dcfence. So far from this being in- 
evitable, it was at first exceedingly unlikely. Not only were 
the two nations bitter foes, but they had everything to keep 
them apart; and their Reformations were totally different 
in character. Henry VIII would have treated the Scottish 
Reformers as rebels. 

In England the King had taken up the Reformation to suit 
hinaself, and shaped it to his own political purposes. The 
Scottish Reformation had in its beginning nothing to do 
RaS™- with politics, nor could it be led by the King. James V 
relied upon his clergy, upon France, upon the Pope, for his 
nobles were already turning greedy eyes on the vast wealth of 
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the Church. To side with the Reformers meant to break with 
all of these ancient allies, and the Eling could not face that. 

The Church in Scotland was rich, but much of the wealth 
was not used for Church purposes. The bishops were far 
more nobles than ecclesiastics — warlike, greedy for wealth. The 
and worldly-minded. They were often the younger sons of sceSand 
great families, who used their position to plunder the Church 
for their own house. They fought among themselves — 

James Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, having ordered 
the Prior of St. Andrews to mend his immoral life, the 
Prior — who belonged to the wildest of all Lowland fami- 
lies, the Hepburns — retaliated by arming his retainers 
and threatening war on the archbishop. Incidents of this 
kind, involving clerical magnates, were by no means 
rare. The common clergy were poor, and ignorant, and 
ill-behaved ; “ dumb dogs ” who did not preach — “drunken 
Sir John Latinless ”, is Sir David Lindsay’s name for them. 

The exactions found so burdensome in England were even 
more oppressive in Scotland. The “ corse presents ” (mor- 
tuary fees), the taking of the “ best cloth ” and a cow from 
the family of the dead, pressed hardly on the poor. Mar- 
riage, too, in a small country where family relationship 
spread so widely, offered another point where the influence 
of the Church was oppressive. The prohibited degrees of 
cousinship came in so often that dispensations had per- 
petually to be obtained; and dispensations were not to be 
had without fees. Finally, the morals of the churchmen 
were openly and notoriously bad. In no country was the 
rule that the clergy must remain celibate more openly 
defied. Over and over again come the records of priests’ 
children being made legitimate, and no steps were taken 
to check the loose morality. Proposals for reform were 
made, orders issued, and so forth, but nothing was done. 

Meanwhile the influence and writings of the German 
Reformers reached Scotland; translations of the Scriptures 
became common; Parliament and the Church tried to crush 
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the new opinions, and in 1528 Patrick Hamilton, who had 
travelled in Germany and picked up the ideas of the time, 
was tried for heresy and burnt. “ The reek of Mr. Patrick ”, 
however, did not deter others, and George Wishart, another 
who had learnt the new doctrines abroad, returned to Scot- 
land in 1543, and began preaching, at first in Dundee, and 
after in Ayrshire. His quarrels with the clergy grew, and 
Cardinal Beaton had him arrested, tried, and put to death 
at St. Andrews. Three months later Wishart was revenged; 

Murder of a gang of Beaton’s enemies — Leslie, Melville, and the 
°BMton Edrkcaldys — slipped into the castle and stabbed him in his 
chair. His body was hung over the walls for the townsfolk 
to gaze at, just where, three months before, he had looked 
on at Wishart’s execution. The murderers held out in the 
May. castle for more than a year. At length some French ships 
came to help the besiegers; then the “Castilians” sur- 
rendered, and were banished to the French galleys; with 
them went a man, after to be famous ; a minister, “ an 
earnest professor in Christ Jesus ”, a friend of Wishart, 
who had entered the castle during the Easter truce, and 
had been preacher to this band of godly murderers. This 
man was John Knox. 

In 1547 Heruy VIII died, and Somerset’s policy was for 
a match between his young King and the child Mary Stuart; 
but, as has been seen, the battle of Pinkie shattered that 
hope. Mary was sent to France — England and Scotland 
being bitter enemies — and the Reform party in Scotland 
was checked. England was the only place whence the 
Reformers could get help, yet to ask for English help was 
to play the traitor. Edward VI, however, welcomed Scottish 
Protestants at his court, and procured the release of John 
Knox from the French galleys. 

The accession of Mary Tudor gave another shift to 
the wheel; with England once more Catholic, the Re- 
formers of the two countries, each party downtrodden and 
Knox persecuted, began to draw together. Knox came back to 
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Scotland with some knowledge of Englishmen and their 
ways. After his release from the galleys in 1649 he had been 
Edward Vi’s chaplain, and had been offered a bishopric, 
prudently refusing it as he foresaw “ evil days to come 
The Roman Catholic Church in Scotland had failed to 
reform itself from within, but Knox foimd the time not yet 
ripe, and retired again. But the cause went on. Some 
powerful nobles — Glencaim, Argyll, Morton, and Erskine 
— united in a “ band ” to establish the “ Word of God and 
his Congregation ” against “ wicked power that does intend 
tyranny The people had shown by demonstrations that 
they as well as a strong party of nobles had declared for the 
Reformers; the Roman Church had to rely on the Crown 
and the French alliance. That, at any rate, seemed firm, for 
in April, 1658, Mary Queen of Scots married Francis, 
Dauphin of France. 


CHAPTER 32 
ELIZABETH (1558-1603) 

When Mary Tudor died, in November, 1558, Elizabeth 
succeeded her sister, following the terms of Henry VIII’s Accession 
will — indeed, Mary, on her deathbed, recognized her as luzabeth 
heir, and there was no dispute raised as to her succession. 

1. RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT 

The first and most pressing problem to be faced was that 
of a religious settlement. The past thirty years had seen The 
man y changes. First Henry VIII’s political Reformation, o^r^gion 
the overthrow of the Papal power in England but the leaving 
of doctrine practically unchanged; then under Edward VI 
an attempt at establishing a reform in doctrine. This had 
proved premature and unpopular. Then xmder Mary 
reaction, first to Henry VIII’s system, and then back to 

(f9S8) 13 
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Roman Catholicism pure and simple. This last had also 
been exceedingly unpopular. Now the cautious wisdom of 
Elizabeth and her great minister Cecil devised a fresh 
system which proved endurmg. 

Elizabeth herself was bound to take the Protestant view. 
EUzabeth No Roman Catholic would acknowledge that the marriage 
“teSt of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn was legal. Hence Eliza- 
leader .£ throne, must be herself Pro- 

testant, and England must deny Papal supremacy. 

Certain conditions of the problem, however, had altered 
EUza- and so made Elizabeth’s task easier. The Protestant partv 
vantages had grown stronger, and the Catholic weaker. The trans- 
lation of the Bible, for one thing, had worked on the side of 
the Protestants, for .though the Bible itself is on no side, 
yet the more the Bible was in men’s hands, the more tfiey 
inclined to judge in religious matters for themselves; and 
this habit of “ private judgment ”, in place of accep ting 
what is laid down by “ authority ”, is the basis of Pro- 
E«ect ot testantism. Secondly, as has been shown, Mary’s perse- 

Marian • ^ ^ 

persecu- cution had worked for the Protestant cause; it had maHe 
waverers see that the Protestants were really honest and in 
earnest. Thirdly, it was no longer possible to rest content 
with the system of Henry VIII: no country could continue 
to profess itself Catholic and yet be in flat defiance of the 
Pope. If Elizabeth’s government was to endure it must 
have the support of either the Protestants or the Catholics. 
Finally, the Catholic cause had weakened, owing to the idea 
that it was a foreign cause. It was the cause of Philip of 
Spain; and Elizabeth’s Catholic rival, Mary Queen of Scots, 
was the wife of a French prince. Hence the loyalty to Eliza- 
beth grew more and more to be a Protestant loyalty; and 
as the Protestants were the loyal party, the Catholics tended 
to be thought the disloyal party — a charge which was 
sometimes quite unjustified, yet sometimes true, and always 
hard to rebut. 

As the conclusion of the long drama of the Refornoation 
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one seems to expect some great political stroke, some wide- EUza- 
reaching act that will settle the vexed question. There is, r^giows 
of course, nothing of the kind. The details of “ the Eliza- mSt" 
bethan Settlement ” are not striking. Compared with the 
fierce changes of the last reigns they seem moderate. As 
Pole was dead, the Archbishopric of Canterbury was vacant. 

It was given to Matthew Parker, a moderate Protestant. 
Elizabeth followed this by granting leave for the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Commandments to be said in English 
in Ae Church service, and for the gospel and epistle to be 
read from the English version. In 1559 Parliament met 
and drew up the Settlement. Briefly the details of it were; 

1. The Repeal of the Act of 1664. Thus once more the 

Papal power in England was abolished, and Henry VIII’s papai 
ecclesiastical legislation brought into force agam. aboiuhed 

2. An Act of Supremacy, declaring the Queen to be Act of 
“ supreme of all persons and causes ecclesiastical as well 

as civil 


3. An Act of Uniformity, accepting (in the main) Edward Act of 
Vi’s Second Prayer Book; and laying down that vestments Jo^ty 
of the clergy and ornaments of the churches were to be as 
established by Parliament in the second year of Edward VI. xhe 
The “ Articles of Religion ” of Edward VI, reduced from look** 
42 to 39, were re-enacted. 

It seems Httle on which to base a great Church settlement; 
not much that was remarkable, nothing that was exactly 
new. On the other hand it was conspicuously wise. The 
first Act was inevitable : England would never again accept 
the Papal power. But this blow once struck, ever 3 rthing was 
done to spare the wounded feelings of the Catholic party. 

The Act of Supremacy is far more cautious than Henry 
VIITs blunt declaration that he was “ Head of the Church ”, 
and only ofiice holders had to take the oath; the ordinary 
layman was left alone. The Prayer Book is the Prayer Book The 
which we have to-day; and no word against Rome is in it. w^”®* 
There was such a clause in Edward’s Prayer Book, but 
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Elizabeth’s advisers struck it out. Prayer is offered for the 
conversion of " Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics ” — but 
not of Papists. The Communion service is so worded that 
those who believed in the Real Presence, and those who 
did not, could alike accept it. Alternative prayers for the 
sovereign, one more, the other less definitely Protestant, 
are provided. Men could do in many ways as seemed good 
to them and yet feel they were within the law. There was 
little severity threatened save to those who obstinately 
maintained the authority of the Pope; these were declared 
cathouc traitors. All except one of Mary’s bishops and not a few of 
rMigMd the clergy refused to take the oath of Supremacy, as was to 
be expected, and resigned their posts. Elizabeth was able 
to fill them with men of her own choice, and so had the 
heads of the Church thoroughly in sympathy with her. 

Mad Even where Catholics refused to come to church and had 
penalties ma ss celebrated at home, the Government made no 
attempt to interfere save by imposing a shilling fine for not 
going to church. A man was permitted to compound for 
himself and his household at a rate of 20j. a month. The 
payment is not so trivial as it seems ; to get the value of the 
money it must be multiplied by ten or so; and as the 
“ Recusants ” had also to pay their own priests, it was an 
expensive matter to be a Catholic. One after another of the 
county gentry, desiring to economize, found attendance at 
his parish church an easy way of doing it. One came in after 
another, and time above all things was on Elizabeth’s side. 
She was able to give her system the chance to take root: 
under her a new generation grew up who had never seen 
England Roman Catholic and therefore accepted without 
question the Anglican Settlement. {Note 48.) 

2. OUTLINES OF ELIZABETH’S FOREIGN POLICY 

So far we have been concerned with one aspect only of 
Elizabeth’s rdgn — her settlement of the Oiurch, endii^ 
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the English Reformation : unquestionably important, yet outunes 
in no way striking, nor even appearing at the time to be 
definitely final. Meantime her wise tolerance in religion, 
and the general good sense of her arrangements, gave them 
a firm hold. By 1570 Pius V, despairing of gentler measures, 
declared her excommunicate, and henceforth sterner means 
than persuasion were to be tried. 

Yet long before 1570 — indeed from the beg inn ing of the 
reign — there was in sight another means whereby Eng- 
land might again become Catholic. In European politics 
at the time there was still a firm belief in the state maxim, 

Cujus regio ejus religio. Where the sovereign was Catholic cathouc 
it was assumed the land would be Catholic ; and in the cShou? 
main the assumption was true. No definite example had yet 
been seen of a land breaking away successfully from its 
ruler’s creed. All the changes of the Reformation in Eng- 
land seemed to confirm the belief. Henry VIII’s, Edward 
Vi’s, Mary’s, and now Elizabeth’s religious opinions had 
veered from one extreme to another, and England had 
veered with each. All that seemed to be needed to regain 
England from the Reformation was a Catholic sovereign on 
the throne. 

Various roads would lead to this end. 

1. The next heir, Mary Queen of Scots, was a Catholic. 

If she were to succeed, all would, in the opinion of the 
Catholic leaders, be well again: more especially if after the 
death of her French husband she were to marry some Eng- 
lish Catholic. 

2. The throne might be won for Philip of Spain, the late 
Queen of England’s husband, either by force or by mar- Danger 
riage with Elizabeth. Possibly Philip might hims elf mar ry sp^ 
her, if the Papal dispensation were granted; or she naight 
marry someone of the Habsburg house. In either case a 
Spanish Catholic ascendency would be re-established in 
England. 

The forces against Elizabeth were enormously strong. 
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Spain and the Empire together then meant practically all 
Europe, except France and the Baltic states. Spain was 
reckoned to be extremely rich from her possessions in the 
New World, and her soldiers were at the tune the best in 
Europe. Further, the abuses in the Papal court had been 
set right, the old grounds of complaint removed, and at the 
Council of Trent (1546-63) much had been done to win 
back the wavering allegiance of many who had leaned for 
the time to the Reformed doctrines. The Popes had once 
more become earnest and zealous, and the same spirit 
The marked all the leaders of the Roman Church. The great 
Jesuit order had been formed to win back the Jieretics. 
Much had already been done by the powers of the Counter- 
Reformation in Germany, and their efforts were now con- 
centrated on England. {Note 4.9.) 

Against this attack the key of England’s entrenched 
Import- position was the throne. So long as Elizabeth lived, all was 
safe for the time : if her heir was a Catholic, there was peril 
in the future ; if she had a Protestant heir, all was secure. 
At first the danger menaced from a Scottish Queen sup- 
ported by the forces of the Catholic allies. After that Queen’s 
death the danger took a fresh shape; it was open war with 
the Counter-Reformation and its champion, Spain; and 
its forces seemed greater than England was likely to be able 
to resist. 

For the Catholic cause Elizabeth’s timely death was, if 
not essential, at any rate much to be desired. To Protestant 
England her life was invaluable: her marriage to a Protes- 
tant most necessary, so that there might be a Protestant 
heir. Yet here comes one bewildering feature of the reign. 
Her use Elizabeth would coquet, but she would not marry. And 
ma^ge further, such proposals for marriage as seemed even moder- 
quesuon attractive to her, were not at all pleasing to the natioii, 
for she repeatedly seemed to intend marriage with a French 
prince; and he would of course be a Catholic. 

Here Elizabeth was wiser than the nation. She saw that 
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the best ally against Spain was France. France, though Eiiza- 
Catholic, was not of the Catholic Counter-Reformation toMdsWp 
party. She hated and feared Spain too much to join in that. Prance 
She was Spain’s great rival. Hence for Elizabeth to fish 
with the bait of a possible marriage was the best way to 
secure France : so long as Spain feared that she might make 
a French alliance, Spain would do nothing violent against 
her that might drive her into it. Once married, her value 
as a prospective catch would be gone. Thus by her coquett- 
ing with French princes, Elizabeth kept Spain quiet and 
France on her side; this friendliness with France lasted 
all through her reign and proved her great support in acute 
dilEculties; and in the end, of course, the Protestant heir 
came from Scotland. 

Elizabeth’s reign, then, is one long struggle against the 
Counter-Reformation. It is convenient to treat it in four stTnaaie 

1 against 

pJiaS6S. counter- 

1. The Scottish phase (1658-68): this covers the first a™™®' 
ten years of the reign, and ends with Mary Queen of Scots 
seeking shelter in England, thus putting herself in Eliza- 
beth’s power. 

2. The period of Plots (1668-87) : these all had the same 
object — to release Mary, to marry her to some Catholic, 
and to place her on the throne as Elizabeth’s successor. As 
no successor would be required till Elizabeth was dead, 
most of the plots included Elizabeth’s assassination. The 
plots ended with the execution of Mary (1687). This left 
nothing to plot a bout. 

3. The Armada (1588): the forces of the Counter- 
Reformation tried at last open war, and failed. 

4. The last days of Elizabeth (1689-1603): this saw the 
war with Spain carried to a successful issue, especially at 
sea: and with it 'may be grouped an account of the new 
maritime spirit, the exploits of the free-booters, and the. 
early attempts at colonization — though some of these 
belong in date to an earlier period. 
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3. SCOTLAND AND ELIZABETH 

The Scottish problem which Elizabeth had to face was 
Mary Very Complicated. Mary Stuart was, in the first place, a 
®*”aim claimant to the throne of England.^ She was a Catholic 
E^giSh and supported by the Catholic powers. She also stood for 
*^“the ancient alliance between France and Scotland, which 
had always been a threat to England. Six months before 
Elizabeth’s succession, Mary had been married to the 
Dauphin of France. She had assigned to her husband, in 
the event of her death without issue, the throne of Scotland 
and her claims on England. Now at length it appeared 
certain that Scotland and France, so long allied, would be 
definitely united. 

On the other hand, little as Elizabeth liked the prospect 
The of allying with subjects against their ruler — for, all her 
Scottish life, she stoutly supported the power of a sovereign — yet 
Mary’s rebellious subjects were Elizabeth’s best allies. 
The Protestants of Scotland were strongly opposed to the 
French alliance, and they were actively hostile to the French 
Reformers Regent. Mary Stuart herself was, of course, in France with 
**’fo Ms^ her husband, and her mother, Mary of Guise, was keeping 
down with difficulty, the Reforming party headed by the 
“ Lords of the Congregation ”, as Glencairn and the other 
Protestant nobles styled themselves. If Elizabeth was to 
secure Scotland she must support the Reformers; yet to do 
Re- so was obnoxious, for two strong reasons. It would offend 
France, and she could not afford to quarrel with France as 
“ well as Spain; besides, she detested helping rebels, and it 
would be a dangerous precedent: it would be only too pain- 
fully easy for France to help rebels in England against her. 
And further, Klnox, in the fullness of his zeal, had just issued 

^ Mary was the sole heiress of Margaret Tudor, elder sister of Henry VIIL 
Failing Elizabeth, she was the heir to the English throne according to primo- 
geniture. Henryks will had left the succession not to the heirs of his elder sister, 
but to those of his younger sister, Mary (namely, the Greys). This arrange- 
ment, however, was not popularly accepted, and Mary Stuart was considered 
the heir. 
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his famous First Blast of the Trumpet against the ^pmtrous^ 
Regiment of Women, It was directed against the three Manes, ^ 
all Catholics, and all, to Knox’s mind, abominable. That the 
fate of England and Scotland should hang at this critical time 
upon a succession of queens, all marnageable, and all there- 
fore potentially dangerous, in so much that their marriages 
might entangle their realms in all kinds of calamities, has 
always been a fact dwelt on by historians as most singular; 
and it jnoved Kuiox — an outspoken man — to more than 
his usual plainness of language. It was peculiarly unlucky 
that the Blasts intended to wither the Cathohc Mary Tudor, 
should deafen her Protestant sister on her accession. It 
gave Elizabeth great offence, and she refused to let Knox 
pass through England, and would have nothing to do with 
him. 

No two years contain so many events as 1559 and 1560. 

Ejiox came back to Scotland, and put heart into the Refor- 
mers. The voice of that one man is able in an hour to puA 
more life into us than six hundred trumpets continuaUyjl 
blustering in our ears,” said one who knew him. His supreme 
quality was his fearlessness ; the words spoken by Morton at 
his grave tell the naked truth: Here lies one who never 
feared the face of man Already the preachers and the Lords 

of the Congregation"were at odds with the regent. A con- 
ference was invited at Perth, and both factions gathered; The 
each suspected the other of treachery. On 11th May Knox at 
preached a sermon against idolatry, and the mob suited the 
action to the words by attacking and destroying the monas- 
teries and religious houses in the city. Tlie spirit of de- 
struction, which must be regietted, spread to St. Andrews, Rebeiuoa 
Stirling, Dundee, Edinburgh, and over the country. “ Bum ^ 
di^n^tsJL^ried Knox, “ and t he rooks will fl y.” Soon the 
Lor^ of the Coh^c^tion were in arms, arid masters of 
Edinburgh. Most of the nobility had joined them; the 

1 Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, and Mary of Guise. Knox uses the word Reganent 
to mean Rule or Government. 

CF938) 
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Second Prayer Book of Edward VI was appointed for use 
in the churches, and the property of the plundered abbeys 
was to be “ bestowed upon the faithful ministers Need- 
less to say, they did not get it; the great nobles intercepted 
most of it. 

Faced with this rebellion, the regent looked for help to 
France. Here, too, momentous events had occurred; peace 
, had been made between France and Spain at Cateau-C^- 
br^sis (15.5,9) — an ill omen for Elizabeth, whose interest lay 
in their mutual enmity — and then, in the tournament held 
to celebrate the treaty, Henry 11 met with a fatal accident, so 
that Francis, Mary’s husband, now became King of France. 

Re- In July a French expedition to Scotland was preparing, and 
the Reformers appealed to Elizabeth. She refused to help, 
** * though she secretly sent some money For the timp she 
waited to see how it would fare between the Lords of the 
Congregation and the regent, backed by the French. The 
French held Leith, and the Reformers could not dislodge 
them. An assault was beaten off, and the French occupied 
Eiteibetii Stirling. The cause of Reform was almost lost when Eliza- 
^ Re- beth at last acted. She sent a squadron of ships under 
Wynter to the Firth of Forth ; so secretly had she acted that 
no one knew at first in whose cause they came ; but the action 
was decisive; to blockade Leith meant that the French 
would receive no more reinforcements (December, 1669). 

The credit of winning Elizabeth to this momentous step 
was due in the main to Maitland of Lethmgton. It was 
probably he who had persuaded the Reformers to drop the 
** Religion ” and unite on the more patriotic demand 
^ ^ for the expulsion of the French and the regent. He went 
* ®“ as envoy to confer with Elizabeth m November. Lething- 
ton was a statesman far in advance of his time. “ The mark 
I always shoot at,” he wrote, “ is the union of England and 
Scotland in perpetual friendship.” The first proof of his 
marksmanship was the sailing of Wynter’s fleet. It was fol- 

^ Bothwell robbed the messenger who carried it. 
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lowed by a treaty between Elizabeth and the Lords of the 
Congregation against Mary of Guise in February; an 
English army entered Scotland in April. Leith was be- success 
sieged by English and Scots fighting side by side. In Jime mdiSi*** 
the regent died. A month later the French surrendered, 
and were removed from Scotland; and the English de- Treaty of 
parted too, leaving behind them, for the first time in the 
history of the two nations, gratitude instead of hatred. No 
advantage had been sought; not a word had been said of 
the old obnoxious claim of suzerainty. Elizabeth had played 
fair, when fairness was masterly, and had won. The Refor- 
mation in Scotland was safe (though this was not what she 
had played for), and she was safe too in having a Protestant 
Scotland over her borders. And here fortune came in to 
aid her. In December, 1560, Francis II died; and Mary 
Stuart was no longer wife of the King of France ; she was 
but a childless widow. Queen of Scots. 

Her kingdom, however, had been changed by momentous 
actions taken in that very year. In Augiist, 1560, a Scottish Re- 
Parliament sanctioned the establishment of the Reformed caturcb 
Church. Papal authority was abohshed, the Protestant faith 
alone was recognized, the exercise of the mass and of Roman 
Catholic rites in general was forbidden under heavy penalties. 

In August, 1661, Mary came home to her reakn — and to 
her ruin. “ Was never seen a more dolorous face of the Return 
heaven . . . that forew arning God ^ave unto us .” said st^fto 
Knox. It is hard to realize" ffie patfiietictragedy of Mary’s 
return. She was only nineteen; she had hitherto lived a 
happy life in a highly-civilized coxmtry, first as a princess, 
then as Queen of France. Suddenly her husband had died, 
and she, childless, had to leave France and return to Scot- 
land — a bewildering dhange. Scotland, in comfort, civili- 
zation, and manners, was far behind France. If one wants 
an example one has only to think of the Chiteau of Amboise 
and the Towers of Holyroodhouse, the one light, graceful, 
looking out over smiling river and countryside, perhaps the 
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most charming “ great house ” in a land always supreme 
in great houses, the other low-lying and squat, dark and 
gloomy, with slits for windows carved in the great depths 
of walls which must always have suggested a dungeon 
rather than a palace. At her homecoming Mary received a 
warm and enthusiastic welcome from her subjects, rejoiced 
to have their Queen of the ancient royal house of Stuart 
Her back to reign over them. But cordial relations could not 
opponents jgjjg gndurc between a sincerely Catholic Queen, who loved 
France first and Scotland only second, and a sternly Pro- 
testant people and nobility. Mary’s first mass at Holy- 
roodhouse was, though private, ititerrupted by brawlers 
clamouring at the door to put the priest to death. Knox, 
in his first interview With her, called her Church by a foul 
name. On her entering Edinburgh she was presented with 
a huge Bible — a fairly plain hint — and a number of chil- 
dren were set up to make a speech to her “ concerning the 
putting away of the mass ”. In fact, every preacher of the 
Reformed doctrines in Scotland thought it his duty to 
check and exhort his Queen. The nobles were hardly better. 
Bothwell (probably) was plotting to murder her in her first 
year. Even Huntly, the chief of the Catholics, intrigued 
with the Hamiltons, and compelled the Queen to fight 
against him till his death after a skirmish with the royal 
troops. There were few who offered Mary faitliful service. 

Yet she was not powerless. She had her beauty and her 
astuteness. “ If there be not in her a crafty wit,” says Knox, 
“ my judgment faileth me.” Further, she was heir to the 
English throne, though Elizabeth would not recognize her 
title. Finally, she had another weapon: she could marry 
again. 

It was recognized that inevitably she would do so, and all 
Marr’s the politicians in England, Scotland, and on the Continent 
“"'*“** occupied themselves with matchmakirig. There were 
rumours of ever3rthing — she would marry the King of 
Denmark or of Sweden; a son of the Emperor; Don Carlos; 
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a French prince ; even Philip II himself. Elizabeth pressed Eiiza- 
the choice of her own favourite noble, the Earl of Leicester. Tvisbes 
Mary pretended to consider this, but secretly made her 
own choice ; and her choice fell on her cousin Henry, Lord 
Damley. 

One thing was to be said for this match ; it did not en- 
tangle Scotland with either France or Spain ; perhaps it xhe 
may have commended itself to Elizabeth in this way, for SuSiage 
though she opposed it she did not try to prevent it, as she 
might have done. She let Darnley go from England to 
Scotland. Yet it had dangers too, for Darnley was of Tudor 
blood, and thus the marriage joined two Tudor lines of 
claim to the English throne. Both Mary and Damley were 
grandchildren of Margaret Tudor (Henry VIII’s sister), 
who had married James IV. Thus, “ if anything should 
happen to Elizabeth ” — which, being translated by plotters, 
signified “ were she assassinated ” — Mary and Darnley’s 
joint claim to the throne would be almost irresistible; and 
this would mean a Catholic on the throne of England. 


James IV, * 
killed 

at Flodden. 
1513 


Margaret = (2) Earl of Angus 


Tudor 


(Douglas) 


Margaret Douglas Earl of Lennox 


James V, = Mary 
died 1542 | of Guise 

Francis II — Mary, » (2) Henry, Lord Darnley, 

Queen of Scots | murdered, 1567 

James I. of England, 
born 1566, died 1625 


Again, however, Elizabeth’s troubles were smoothed out 
by the misfortunes of her rivals. Mary soon quarrelled wfith 
Damley. He was vicious and empty-headed, and she got 
no help from him. She refused him the crown-matrimonial, 
and he was much oflFended by her refusal. So he allied 
himself with some of the Protestant nobles, who joined him 
in a plot. The murder of Mary’s Italian secretary, Rizzio, Plots 
was to be the first item; how much further the plotters 
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were to go none knows; probably the seizing of Mary and 
the crown for Darnley lay at the liack of it. Mary had only 
Bothwell and the new Earl of Huntly faithful to her; against 
her many: the Douglas brood, Ruthven and Morton; 
nobles full of hate for an Italian upstart ; Lethington, now 
left in the cold and jealous ; Lennox, angered that his son 
was slighted over the crown; and her despicable husband 
screwing his courage up with much liquor. The con- 
spirators signed an agreement ^ to support Darnley; he was 
to secure them against the consequences “ for whatsoever 
crime ”, and they were to have their religion established 
“ conform to Christ’s Book ”. 

On the evening of 12th March Darnley came into Mary’s 
Murder ot room at Holyroodhousc ; behind, Ruthven, Morton, and 
HrtyMod^ other plotters ; Rizzio clung pitifully to Mary’s skirt. There 
(W66) was a scuffle in which the supper-table fell, and Rizzio was 
dragged out, and dispatched by many stabs ; the body was 
thrown down the stairs, Darnley ’s dagger, which had been 
used by George Douglas, sticking in it. 

No political murder is more stamped with horror, nothing 
is more amazing than the skill with which Mary got the 
better of the murderers. In two days she had won over 
Darnley, had spoken of amnesty, and had persuaded him 
to escape with her to Dunbar. Her friends joined her; 
Bothwell brought in men, and the murderers scattered to seek 
safety. Mary’s son was bom in June, and all the summer 
she was talking of reconciliation ; but she had not forgotten. 
In October another agreement was signed by very much the 
same set of plotters, this time against Darnley, though 
nothing was specified. In January, 1567, he fell ill of small- 
Murderofpox at Glasgow. When he was recovering, Mary visited 
“lSjrk-o“^ him and brought him back with her to the Kirk-o’-Field, 
(isOT) an old monastic house then just outside Edinburgh.® Here 
she visited him, going there for the last time on 9th February; 

‘ The plot was very widely known. Randolph, the English envoy, reported 
it to Cecil three days before the murder 

* The site is now occupied by the University buildings. 
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while she was sitting with him upstairs, Bothwell and some 
helpers were carrying in gunpowder into the room beneath 
Darnley’s. Bothwell then fetched the Queen, rode back 
with her to a masque at Hol3TOodhouse, and later rode 
down again to Kirk-o’-Field. About 2 on the morning 
of 10th February Kirk-o’-Field was blown into the air. The 
bodies of Damley and his page were fotmd in the garden 
with no marks of powder on them. They had been strangled. 

Bothwell’s guilt is certain. How much Mary knew of the 
plot has remained one of the pu2zles of history. No one 
at the time doubted that she knew, and the whole train of 
events makes it hard to doubt now. But too many were in 
the plot to have it dragged into day. An inquiry was made 
and abandoned ; Bothwell was “ cleansed ”. Then came 
another thunderstroke. Late in April Mary was seized by 
Bothwell, no doubt with her consent, and carried off to 
Dimbar; Bothwell secured a hasty divorce from his wife; 
in a fortnight Mary and Bothwell re-entered Edinburgh 
together; on 15th May they were mamed. The marriage 
shocked the whole world. The Pope and Philip of Spain 
were aghast. In Edinburgh itself placards appeared which 
openly named Bothwell as Damley’s murderer. 

The next event was the gathering of the Lords of the 
North against Bothwell. The forces met at Carberry Hill, 
close to Pinkie; Bothwell’s men deserted, and he escaped; 
but Mary was captured, brought into Edinbvurgh in her 
short red skirt, jeered at by the mob, and at last sent off to 
her prison on the island in Lochleven. Immediately after, 
a silver casket holding the famous “Casket Letters” was 
captured from a retainer of Bothwell’s who had been sent 
to remove some of Bothwell’s property from Edinburgh 
Castle. These letters were from Mary to Bothwell, written 
before the murder of Darnley. They were not only “ love- 
letters ” but gave details as to how Mary would induce her 
husband to come to Edrk-o’-Field, and left no doubt as to 
what might happen to him there. If genuine, they would 
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prove that Mary was privy to Darnley’s murder and i 
consented to Bothwell’s abduction of her. They were, the 
fore, the very piece of evidence which her enemies lacked 
justify her imprisonment without involving their own gu 
It is certainly suspicious that they secured it so very prompt 
and there is much else to indicate that some parts of l 
letters were forged and tampered witli.^ 

When Mary was in prison Elizabeth began to bestir h 
self a little on her behalf. She wrote to forbid the Lords 
LocMevendo her any injury, and to suggest that the little Prir 
James, her son, should be sent to England. There was t 
of putting Mary to trial for her life, but in the end it v 
arranged that she should abdicate in favour of her sc 
and that her half-brother, Mt/iay, should be regent. S 
entrusted to him her jewels; he sold some to Elizabeth. 

Robbed of her jewels, her son, her throne, her libeu 
Mary still had her beauty; she won over her gaoler, Geor 
Douglas; the keys of Lochlcven Castle were stolen, ai 
Mary rode off wildly to join her last friends, the Hamiltor 
Moray gathered the Protestant Lords, and routed Mary ai 
the Hamiltons at Langside. Her last hope in Scotland gon 
Mary’s Mary fled in haste to the Solway, and two days after ti 
Enliand battle crossed into England. 

( S68) expected that cither Elizabeth would help her, i 

that she would let her pass from England to seek aid 
France or elsewhere. But Elizabeth could hardly let her'f 
to France to bring in French help against her subjects. Nt 
could she easily force the Scots to accept her again as the 
sovereign, though she denied that the Scottish lords ha 
any right to depose her. 

A Commission was appointed, consisting of represei 
Com- tatives of the Scottish lords, of the chief English Cathol 
of nobility, and of English Protestant lords, to inquire into tl 
whole case. Mary at first sent advocates to present h< 
cause, but later withdrew and the Commission broke uj 

^ Sec footnote on next page. 
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Mary remained in England. Elizabeth, after the admission Mary 
by the Commission of the “ Casket Letters ” as evidence,^ retained 
refused to receive her at Court. She was sent to Bolton in ®“**“‘* 
Yorkshire, where, though free to receive friends and even 
to make journeys to Buxton, she was under the control of a 
supervisor, and was really a prisoner. {Note 50.) 

i. THE PERIOD OF PLOTS (1568-1687) 

So passed away the immediate peril of a hostile queen in 
Scotland who was a Catholic, marriageable, exceedingly EUaa- 
attractive, and heir to Elizabeth’s throne. Mary was a to^roTed 
prisoner, and the Reformation, established by the Scottish p"®***®” 
Parliament in 1660, was safe: that gateway of attack was 
blocked to France or Spain. This meant much in the way 
of security. But in the ten years from 1568 to 1668 other 
thin gs had happened to help Elizabeth. Not only was she 
stronger, but her enemies had grown weaker. The wars of 
religion had burst out in France. At the head of the extreme 
Catholic party there was the house of Guise, and the Guises 
set up a claim to the throne. As a safeguard against the 
Guises the kings of France sought Elizabeth’s friendship, 
and this friendship was maintained; it survived even the 
shock of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. One prop to 
the alliance Elizabeth furnished by her marriage policy; 
she “ considered ” a proposal to marry a French royal Proposed 
prince, first Anjou, and later, his younger brother Alenfon. 

True, she was not in earnest; privately she alluded to her 
suggested bridegroom as her “ Frog ”; but an appearance 
of negotiation was kept up. So France, severed from Scot- 
land, distracted by religious wars and by the ambitions of 
the Guises, who in their turn were backed by Spain, was 
perforce friendly to Elizabeth. (Note 54.) 

One thread indeed runs through all Elizabeth’s tangled 

^ The onginals were lost. The Commissioners accepted them as evidence, 
but the truth as to their genumeness has never been decided 
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foreign policy. She and France each needed support against 
Spain, and therefore both remained friendly, and each tried 
to secure a firm alliance, to serve their own ends. Thus, to 
look ahead a little, when later on, in 1684, Henry III, the 
last of the Valois, was assassinated, Elizabeth’s policy be- 
came even more definite. She helped the Protestant heir, 
Henry of Navarre, with as much money as she could spare 
(,^36,000), when he first claimed the throne, and in the war 
which followed between him and the Catholics of Fr ance , 
she sent him over ,(^300,000. She and Henry were clearly 
allies, for both had Spain as their open enemy. 

One other motive impelled her to cultivate French friend- 
ship. She wished to sever the traditional alliance between 
France and Scotland, and in this she succeeded. France 
gave Mary Stuart no support throughout her reign, but 
instead remained on good terms with Elizabeth. 

While France grew weak through the bitter wars of re- 
ligion, Spain, too, was less strong, on account of a religious 
struggle. The Netherlands, her richest province, was 
largely Protestant and anti-Spanish. Besides religious strife, 
the provinces objected to Philip’s financial policy, and m 
1568 rebellion broke out against his rule. Throughout 
Elizabeth’s reign the struggle went on, and clearly it was to 
Elizabeth’s interest to help the Dutch. At first she dared 
not do so openly, for she was too weak to risk war with Spain. 
So she contented herself with sending money, as much as 
she could spare, though less than the Dutch wanted. Actually, 
in a period of ten years, she sent William the Silent half a 
million pounds, a large sum for those days. She helped in- 
directly too, when she detained the ships carrying the money 
to pay Alva’s troops, and on a pretext kept it for herself. 
Finally, after the assassination of William the Silent, she 
sent an expedition (1685), which, however, failed to acliieve 
anything under thd incompetent leadership of Leicester. 
Indeed, the expedition was only memorable for the chivalry 
shown by Sir Philip Sidney at the battle of Zutphen (1685) 
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when the English were defeated by the Spaniards. But in 
all she did, Elizabeth was hampered by her wish not to 
come to open war if she could avoid it, and, in addition, she 
had to deal with treachery at home. {Note 53.) 

These years saw a succession of plots aimed at Elizabeth 
and engineered from abroad, but using her own subjects piots in 

. , England 

agamst her. 

What was coming was foreshadowed at that inquiry held 
over Mary in 1569. Norfolk, Elizabeth’s chief commissioner, 
was at first convinced of Mary’s guilt. Then he changed his 
mind, and began to scheme to marry Mary. As he was the 
chief English Catholic, such a marriage would have pleased 
the Catholic party. It might even have produced a Catholic 
heir to the throne, for nothing was yet settled about the 
succession. But Elizabeth’s ministers were vigilant, and 
well served by their spies. The plan was revealed; the 
inquiry was closed; and Mary was sent off, half-guest, half- 
prisoner, to Tutbury. 

The next step was more formidable. Norfolk and his 
friends intrigued with the Duke of Alva, the Spanish com- xne 
mander in the Netherlands. They promised to head a rising 
and arrest Cecil, Elizabeth’s chief minister; Alva was to (i569) 
furnish troops; Mary was to be released. Alva refused to 
send his men before the rebels showed themselves to be in 
earnest, and Elizabeth’s ministers were again too quick and 
too well-informed. Orders were given to arrest the most 
dangerous plotters, the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
morland- How dangerous these two were their names bear 
witness. Percy and Neville were the two great fighting 
names in the north; and the north was stiU used to arms, 
and warlike. The earls called out their border forces, seized 
Durham, and had the mass sung in its cathedral; then 
hurried southward to capture Mary, But Mary was taken 
to CovMitry, and the Queen’s forces barred the earls’ march 
in the West Riding, There was no fighting; the leaders 
escaped to Scotland; the rebels scattered; many were 
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caught and hanged in the towns and villages of Durham and 
Yorkshire ; there was need of a sharp lesson. So ended the 
Rising in the North. It is worth note that while the earls 
wished their cause to appear to be the Catholic cause, and 
made show that they were fighting for their faith, Elizabeth 
took pains to display them as merely rebels. As if expressly 
to destroy their claim to be the Catholic party in arms for 
the Catholic cause, she sent against them a Catholic as 
commander, the Earl of Sussex. 

Up till now, indeed, it was not clear that in the end 
The Elizabeth might not return to the Church of Rome. The 
uSSiS- “ English heresy ”, as it was regarded by the Catholic party, 
had lasted long, but they trusted that it would be overcome 
in time; it was hardly conceivable that Elizabeth would 
persist in a cause that seemed to sever her from all other 
European monarchs. Consequently the Papacy had been 
long-suffering, affording her leisure for repentance. Now, 
however, it seemed time to remind her that her attitude 
could no longer be tolerated, and in 1570 Pius V declared * 
her excommunicate, and her subjects released from the 
duty of obeying her. This, it is true, need not mean a final 
breach — excommunication could be revoked — but it 
made it clear that Rome regarded her for the time as an 
enemy, and expected Catholics who were true to their faith 
to take part against her. 

Hence came a fresh outburst of plots, both from at home 
and abroad. 

A few fervent Catholics in England, and enthusiasts in 
Ridoia’s Spain, France, and Italy, all began to see that to dethrone 
< 1 ^* 1 ) Elizabeth was their duty. First came the Ridolfi plot (1671). 
This Ridolfi, a Florentine banker, was in the confidence of 
the Pope, and employed as an agent between Norfolk, Mary 
Queen of Scots, and Philip of Spain. Alva was asked to 
send help from the Netherlands; he, however, answered, 
with caution, that he was doubtful of success unless Eliza- 
beth should first die a natural death, “ or any other death 
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Eventually the plot leaked out through Burleigh’s spies; 
Norfolk was arrested, and put to death. 

A brief period of comparative calm followed. By the 
Treaty of Blois, France had agreed not to support Mary’s 
cause in Scotland, and Elizabeth and the French Court 
managed to keep friends in spite of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew (Aug., 1572). The rebels in the Netherlands 
proved stubborn and kept Spain occupied ; and even when 
Don John had nearly subdued them, and was planning to 
invade England and marry Mary himself, Philip was so 
much alarmed at his half-brother’s ambitious plans that 
he recalled him. 

The next trouble came from the Jesuits. Since its foun- 
dation, in 1540, by Ignatius Loyola, this order had produced The 
the leaders in the struggle to win back the peoples that had 
adopted the teaching of the Reformation. In 1568 a school KUssira 
for English Jesuits was set up at Douai — moved ten years 
later to Rheims — on purpose to train a band of mis- 
sionaries to reconvert England. Such persons came to 
England at the risk of their lives: one, Cuthbert Mayne, 
was executed in 1577. A fresh campaign began in 1580, campion 
with the arrival of Campion and Parsons. Nominally they ^aons 
did not meddle in questions of state, but their teaching had 
a marvellous influence in reviving Catholic hopes throughout 
England, and the Government caused Campion and several 
of his companions to be arrested, tried for treasonable 
plotting, and executed. There was little evidence against 
Campion who indeed died praying for “ Elizabeth, your 
Queen and mine, to whom I wish a long quiet reign and all 
prosperity.” His comrade. Parsons, who escaped, showed 
by his subsequent career that he certainly did meddle in 
questions of state. He sent two Jesuit companions into 
Scotland to stir up a rising in Mary’s cause; he plotted 
with Mendoza, the Spanish envoy in London; he con- 
spired with Philip and the Pope, and planned Elizabeth’s 
murder. But the English assassin, who was to kill the Queen 
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for a reward of 100,000 francs, was, as Parsons regretted 
“ a worthless fellow, who would do nothing Parsons was 
also in the plot for a Spanish invasion, which was got 
Tiirock- up by Mendoza and a Cheshire gentleman named Francis 
“®^p|ot Throckmorton. Again Burleigh and Walsmgham were 
^well-informed; Throckmorton was arrested (December 
1683) and executed, and Mendoza dismissed. 

So far Elizabeth had seemed to bear a charmed life ; the 
great bulk of her people were enthusiastically loyal; the 
plotters half-hearted and inefficient. But in 1584 camA a 
^Assas- thunderstroke of politics — so-called — to show that plots 
of^w^amdid not always miscarry. William the Silent, Prmce of 
“ (wsl) Orange, the heart and centre of the rebellion in the Nether- 
lands, was shot by an assassin in Spanish pay,^ Balthasar 
Gdrard. Just at the same time Anjou’s death it clear 
that the crown of France would go, after Henry Ill’s rlA ^th, 
to Henry of Navarre, who was a Protestant. The prospect 
of being ruled by a heretic was, to many French Catholics, 
unbearable; and forthwith civil war broke out in France. 
This was disastrous for Elizabeth. Not only would she get 
no help from France, if she needed it, against a Spanish 
invasion — now far more probable since William of Orange 
was gone, and the Spanish troops under Parma were trium- 
phant in the Netherlands — but, what was worse, the 
Catholic party in France, alarmed at the prospect of a 
Huguenot on the throne, were inviting help from Spain. 
If, as seemed likely, France and Spain were to unite in a 
Catholic league, Elizabeth and the cause of England would 
be lost. 

England made what reply she could. Twelve years be- 
fore, Parliament had petitioned for Mary’s attainder, but 
AssoS® would not permit it. In the peril of 1584 an 

“®“uon Association was formed, the members of which undertook 
to prosecute to the death anyone plotting the Queen’s death, 

Wm pay He was, however, penniless, a gift from 
Vyilliam himself, in reward for a piece of news, provided the money to buy the 
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and also any person in whose favour such an attempt was 
made. Parliament followed this up with an Act which pro- 
vided that if such a plot were formed with the “ privity ” 
of any person pretending a title to the throne, that person 
could be tried for treason by royal commission. This might 
not secure Elizabeth from the assassin, but, if she died, 

Mary would never succeed to the throne. Her life would 
be forfeit, in any case. Elizabeth followed this up by anAiutmce 
alliance with James VI for mutual defence of their religion. James vi 

So affairs stood at the beginning of the year 1586. In May Icotiand 
Walsingham intercepted a letter from Mary to Mendoza, in 
which she disinherited her son James and made over all 
her claims to Philip of Spain. This, however, was only the 
begiiming. Another plot was brewing. Savage, an English 
officer serving with Parma, took an oath that he would 
murder Elizabeth. Mendoza, now ambassador in France, 
suggested that Cecil and Walsingham had better be killed 
also. The English agent for the plot was Antony Babington, sabina- 
a Catholic attached to Elizabeth’s court, who foimd five plot® 
other assassins to join Savage. Walsingham’s chief spy, 
however, had wormed himself into the secret. The letters 
between Mary and the plotters were intercepted, deciphered, 
copied, and forwarded, and so the plot grew under Walsing- 
ham’s fingers. The object was to be sure of Mary’s “ privity ” 
to the scheme to murder; that once established, nothing 
could save her. At last, in J?uly, she wrote: “ Affairs being 
thus prepared, then shall it be time to set the six gentlemen 
at work ”. That was enough. Mary’s papers were seized, 
and she was tried before commissioners at Fotheringay. 

Inevitably she was found guilty; Parliament petitioned 
for her immediate execution. Elizabeth hesitated; to put 
Mary to death was to change the whole face of politics, to 
embark on all kinds of new dangers. But Parliament and the Mary’s 
Privy Council were determined on Mary’s death, and the (i587> 
warrant for her execution was sent by the Privy Council to 
Fotheringay; and in February, 1687, Mary was beheaded. 
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So ended the period of plots with the death of the un- 
happy woman in whose favour they were made. If Spain 
was to do anything now. it must be by invasion ; the enemy 
who had fought behind the covert of secrecy and con- 
spiracy must now come into the open. 

5. THE ARMADA 

Since the days of Henry VII a spirit of adventure had 
The sent Englishmen, particularly from the western ports of 
turers Plymouth, Bideford, and Bristol, out into the great waters. 
To explore, to find gold, to trade, and, it may be added, to 
plunder, were the objects. Chancellor went to Archangel; 
Wilhu^hby to the North-east Passage, and to his death, in 
1554; Frobisher to Labrador; Davis to the North-west 
Attempts Arctic. Such northern adventures were all attempts to find 
*"r^e an English route to the East; the existing roads round the 
tti“*^t Cape of Good Hope or the Horn were already seized on; 
they belonged to Portugal and to Spain. The North proved 
unkindly and inaccessible, however, and there were no 
inhabitants to buy the cloth which the Englishmen hoped 
to sell in cold latitudes. Hence the oiversion to the warmer 
latitudes, in particular to the Spanish Main. Spain resented 
the con.ing of English ships, and all our trading there had 
a suspicion of contraband about it, and even a taste of piiacy 
now and again. But the maxim ran, “ No peace beyond the 
line and though there was often fighting in the Spanish 
Main, at home Spain, though sorely tried, had kept up a 
sort of peace with England. The provocation she swallowed 
The was amazing. In a sense she began the violence in the 
treacherous attack on Sir John Hawkinses flotilla at San 
Juan in 1568; but Hawkins had no business there, and was 
Hawktas meaning to force a sale of the slaves he was carrying. He 

AUG tllfi 1 i • ■/ O 

lost four ships — one of them belonging to the Queen — 
and goods to the value of £100,000 ; and he and his com- 

* The line drawn by Pope Alexander VI, 300 miles west of the Azores, to 
separate the colonial spheres of Portugal (east) and Spam (west). 
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panion, Francis Drake, barely escaping with their lives, Drake 
Q jifne back angry and revengeful. In 1572 came Drake’s 
attack on Nombre de Dios, his capture of the mule-train 
loaded with silver, and his first vision of the Pacific. In 
1677 he sailed with five ships, the chief being the Golden 
Hind, through the Strait of Magellan, fell on the unprotected 
Spanish towns on the Pacific coast, plundered them, and 
then crossed the ocean to Java, and so home round the 
world, bringing back treasure valued at £800,000. For this 
exploit the Queen knighted him on board the Golden Hind 
at Deptford; so substantial a contribution as £800,000 to 
what may be called the party funds deserved a knighthood. 

Even so, though Spain remonstrated angrily, no war 
followed. Each country laid an embargo on the other’s 
vessels in 1585, and the Queen sent Drake off again to 
plunder the Spanish West Indies. Yet even now only two 
royal ships went; it was a sort of joint-stock piracy; the 
rest were merchantmen from London and the West and 
private venturers, some thirty in all. This flotilla pillaged 
the Spanish islands, sacked Santiago in the Cape Verde, 
Domingo, and Carthagena, plundermg, burning, and hold- 
ing to ransom, and returned unscathed. The profit was 
poor,^ but the damage done enormous. {Note 57.) 

This raid on the West Indies decided Philip at last. His 
generals in the Netherlands urged an invasion of England Effect ot 
as easy; Spain could collect a huge fleet; and, finally, de^’ 
Mary’s death, in 1687, made it clear that if- the enterprise 
succeeded it was Philip in person who would profit by it. 

Mary, by her will, had “ bequeathed ” her domain and her 
claim to the English throne to Philip, who thus regarded 
himself as her heir. So the preparations, hitherto lukewarm, Drake's 
were pressed forward, and the Armada would have sailed Son^to' 
in 1687, had not Drake’s “ singeing of the Eiing of Spain’s 
beard ” — his attack on the shipping in Cadiz harbour — 
thrown everything back for a year. Thirty-seven ships and 

» About ,C50, 000. 
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quantities of stores were destroyed, and Drake, after 
threatening Lisbon, hovered off Cape St. Vincent for six 
weeks, snapping up Spanish coasters and preven ting any 
movement of ships from the Mediterranean ports. This 
daring exploit increased the Spamsh terror of the terrible 
“ El Draque ”, but it also displays how excellent was his 
strategy. He petitioned to be allowed to repeat his attack in 
1688, but Elizabeth refused, fearing that the Spanish fleet 
might elude him and find the Channel bare. 

So the Armada, the great enterprise against the heretic, 
The officially blessed by Pope and clergy, with its motto from 
(W88) the Psalms,^ sailed out of Lisbon on 20th May, 1588: 130 
ships, with 8000 seamen and 19,000 soldiers — a great 
fleet. 

We must note that it was not intended as a “ battle fleet ”, 
Transport but was gimply to act as transport for the army of invasion. 

Parma°8 It was to Sail up Channel without seeking the English fleet, 
seize Margate, join Parma, who was to provide 30,000 
picked Spanish troops from the Netherlands, and convey 
him over. The Armada made shocking weather to Corunna, 
taking nineteen days over it, and put in there to refit, stop 
leaks, and replace some of the rotting stores which the 
Spanish contractors had ftirnished. It did not leave 
Corunna till 12th July, and now, more or less favoured by 
weather, appeared off the Lizard on 19th July. The Channel 
fleet, under Lord Howard of Effingham, with Drake, Haw- 
kins, Frobisher, Fenner, and Raymond, had just put back 
into Plymouth to get supplies, and was windbound there. 
The ships were warped out into the Sound and got to sea, 
but the Spanish fleet passed farther to the southward. Thus 
the Armada, in spite of all its tardiness, had got into the 
Channel, and the way was clear; there was no enemy in 
front except the tiny squadron under Seymour and Wynter, 
helping the Dutch to watch Parma in the narrow seas. 

If the total of ships be counted, the English were more 

* ** Ezsurge Deus et vindica causam tuam (Pa. acxxv. 23). 
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tlian the Spanish; they numbered 197, but only 49 were 
over 200 tons. The total tonnage of the Spaniards was nearly 
double that of the English. The Spaniards had nearly 
double the number of men, but a large proportion were 
soldiers, not seamen. Yet it was not a fight which was to be 
settled by size or number. The Spaniards were overwhelm- 
ing if they could bring their whole force to bear, but it 
r emain ed to be decided whether they could do this. 

The fact, realized, now, but dimly seen then, is that the 
two “ fleets ” were radically different, the Spanish of the compari- 
past, the English of the future. Fighting mainly in the two fleets 
smoother waters of the Mediterranean, the Spanish ship 
was a castle on the sea, directed by the sailors, or even at 
tim^a rowed by galley slaves, but depending for fighting 
purposes on the fact that it carried a mass of well-drilled 
soldiers. A Spanish ship carried few gxms for its size, and 
little powder for them. Manoeuvring, seamanship, gunnery, 
were all subordinate matters; the one object was to come 
at once to close quarters, to board and fight it out with 
steel and arquebus. So the Spaniards had beaten the 
Turks in the great sea fight of Lepanto. A Spanish fleet 
was, briefly, an army at sea.^ But the English seamen, bred 
in rougher weather, had developed a more seaworthy type 
of ship, lower, smaller, stiffer, and faster, offering a smaller 
target, carrying relatively far more guns, and trusting to 
do its execution at a distance. In the sixteenth century, 
guns could not be elevated nor depressed, and good shoot- 
ing therefore depended on steering, and sailing qualities. 

Thus in a breeze the Spanish ships, badly steered and 
handled, heeling over before the wind, sent their weather 
broadsides flying skywards, while their lee guns fired into 
the sea. The English ships, however, on a more even keel, 
made sure work, often hulling the Spaniards’ exposed sides 
below the water-line. Even the Spanish size and numbers 

^ The Duke of Medina-Sidoma was to hand over the conduct of the enterprise 
to the Duke of Parma (the general) as soon as he met him at Dunkirk. 
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were less formidable than they appeared. Out of their 130 
ships only fifty were efficient men-of-war; the rest, store- 
ships and transports that could not fight, unless by boarding 
The total Spanish broadside was in weight only about two- 
thirds of the English. Their conunander, Medina-Sidonia, 
was a landsman who had offered Philip a number of ex- 
cellent reasons why he should not be put in command, ^ 
and was certainly incapable of handling a fleet. F inally ^ 
now that the English had got the weather-gage, and could 
follow the Armada up Channel, making a running fight of 
it, they could close or not as they wished ; and every Spanish 
ship Aat was crippled was bound to lag behind and be 
taken. 

These things, however, were to be made clear on the 
way up Channel; they were not yet seen. All that was 
known was that the Armada was in the Channel: beacon 
fires blazed; the militia was called out; 70,000 men 
gathered in London, and Elizabeth reviewed her men at 
Tilbury. 

The English knew -well enough that the object of the 
Elizabeth Axmada was to land Parma’s great army. For this invasion 
Tiibu^they prepared, and Elizabeth herself went to rally her 
troops. Her speech to them is memorable, for it sums up 
her character, and her hold on the loyalty of her people: 
“ I am come amongst you, as you see, at this time, being 
resolved in the midst and heat of battle to live or die 
amongst you all, to lay down for my God and for my 
Ejngdom and for my people my honour and my blood, 
even in the dust. I know I have the body of a weak and 
feeble woman, but I have the heart of a King, and I think 
foul scorn that Parma or Spain or any prince should dare 
invade the borders of my realm.” 

Meanwhile, for a breathless week, England waited, and 
the Armada lumbered on its way up Channel, fighting on 

^ His last and least valid argument was that he was sick when he went to sea. 
But so was Nelson. 
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Armada the 21st, OH the 23rd off St. Alban’s Head, and on the 26th 
off St. Catherine’s, losing some ships, yet by no means 
crippled. It anchored at Calais on the 27th, ready to embark 
Parma’s men. 

Here came the first great blow. Parma was not ready; 
the Dutch held him blockaded. He wrote to Medina- 
Sidonia bidding him clear the sea of the English and Dutch; 
that done, aU would be well. 

While Medina-Sidonia and his captains were considering 
The fire- this Unsatisfactory reply, eight fire ships were sent drifting 
with the tide into Calais Roads. Panic seized the Spaniards, 
who cut their cables and sailed eastwards, scattering as they 
went. The next day (29th July), of the whole Spanish fleet 
which was nominally engaged, only fifteen, those round 
Medina-Sidonia, managed to come to close quarters; but 
they were shorter of powder even than the English: in the 
words of a Spaniard who took part in the battle, “ they 
fighting with their great ordnance, and our men defending 
themselves with harquebus fire and musketry ”. Some 
were taken, some simk, and some ran aground, a fate that 
would have befallen them all had the wind not shifted 
more to the southward. But by the evening the Armada — 
still to Drake’s mind “ wonderful and strong, yet we pluck 
their feathers little by little ” — in reality a beaten fleet, was 
The flying northward. Storms, the rocks of Scotland and Ire- 
* land, did the rest. Far out into the .^cflantic ^ as the ships 
beat thek way, yet thek leeway bro\ight them in again, and 
Mull, the Giant’s Causeway, Donegal, and Achill all took 
toll of them. Twelve were embayed in Sligo Bay, and to 
those who got ashore the wild Irish of the west were as 
merciless as the sea. Fifty-three only got back to Spain, 
Philip gave the weather-worn survivors magnanimous con- 
solation: “ I sent you forth to fight with men, and not with 
the elements ”. Elizabeth, piously, was of the same mind, 
inscribing on her Armada medal, Afflcmt Detis, “ God blew 

^ 400 miles westward from the north of Scotland. 
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with His wind, and they were scattered Yet the fact is 
not so; the Armada had all in its favour till the panic at 
Calais; till, in short, it had failed. And how complete the 
failure was, is revealed by a few figures. In the first day’s 
battle only two Englishmen were killed, and only sixty in 
the whole fighting. The Spaniards lost more ships than we 
did men. The Spanish fleet was hopelessly overmatched in 
the kind of warfare it encountered. It could never have 
beat its way down Channel against the English fleet; thus 
there only remained the way round by the north, and that 
was certain destruction. 

So the great thundercloud that had gathered against 
England for close on forty years himg imminent for a week, 
broke, and passed away. {Note 55) 

6. ELIZABETH AND PARLIAMENT: SOCIAL 
MEASURES: ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 

Nearly fifteen more years remained to the great queen 
after the Armada was beaten, and they were fifteen years of 
glory. Yet in a sense the reign ends in 1688. The climax 
was reached, the day won, the policy of the Queen and her 
ministers triumphant. For a while the war with Spain went 
on. In 1589 Drake led an expedition to Portugd, and in 
1590 Sir Richard Grenville fought the amazing fight of “ the 
one and the fifty-three ”, where, though the 

“ Little Revenge herself went down by the island crags, 

To be lost evermore in the main ”, 

ihe memory of her and her commander will abide so long 
as the Jack flies in the wind. Drake, and Hawkins with him, 
tried a last cruise to the West Indies in 1594, which failed, 
both commanders dying at sea. Two years later Howard, 
Ralegh, and Essex sacked Cadiz again, destroying the 
Spanish ships at their moorings. More fatal to Spain was 
the fact that every cargo from the Indies, every ship crossing 
the Atlantic, every reinforcement going to the Ix)w Countries, 
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had to run the gauntlet of English free-booters ; and littl 
escaped them. So the wealth and power of Spain wa 
drained away. Her silver from the New World robbed, he 
rich possessions in the Netherlands lost to her, her declini 
began, and became more and more marked. In France, too 
Spanish policy failed; the Huguenot Henry of Navam 
established himself on the throne with Elizabeth’s aid, ii 
defiance of the Guises and the Spanish party; and, ono 
there, began the building up of that great French ascendanc 
which was to replace the Habsburg power that had domi 
neered over Europe so long. 

With the dying away of the foreign danger, Knglan c 
Elizabeth entered upon a new phase. The country was safe, and non 
pariia- wc have to note the first signs of coming change. FliV.a 
beth was so popular, and her people felt such respect foi 
her, that she was able to have things largely her own way 
Yet Parliament did begin to oppose her, and over the ver) 
two matters which were to lead to such strife in the futuri 
under the Stuarts — religion and money. 

For already a large number of her subjects had adopted 
The the new ideas which had made such headway abroad. The 
“ Puritans ”, as they were called, wished to reform and 
alter the Church, making it more Protestant. Elizabeth 
would have none of this, she forbade Parliament to discuss 
the matter, and ordered the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
deal with those of the clergy who showed Puritan leanmgs. 

In 1683, Whitgift had become Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was a stern disciplinarian, and had the Queen’s complete 
confidence.^ The Press was muzzled, no manuscript being 
allowed to be set up in t 3 rpe without the licence of the Arch- 
jm e bishop or the Bishop of London. In spite of this, however, 
j faejS e the “ Mar-Prelate Tracts ”, which were violent attacks on 
the bishops, were being secretly printed. The authors were 
never discovered, but some other libellers were caught and 

* The Queen used to call him * ** her little black husband ”, and treated him as 

her confessor to whom she revealed the very secrets of her soul ”, 
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were put to death. The Queen delegated to the Court of 
High Commission the punishment of ecclesiastical offences, 
and, armed with tremendous powers, it persecuted the more 
advanced exponents of the Puritan doctrines. The Brozonists 
(so called because of their leader Robert Browne), who held 
opinions then considered very extreme and had seceded 
from the Church, were especially attacked, and a large 
number took refuge in Holland, whence many returned to 
Tnakft the famous voyage in The Mayflower to America m 
1620. 

Elizabeth also fell out with Parliament over money. She 
had granted “ Monopolies ”, or the sole right to manufacture Mon#, 
certain goods, to people who paid her for the privilege, and 
they made profits for themselves out of the sale of the 
goods. Parliament saw in this an “ illegal ” way for the 
Crown to raise money, and objected. Elizabeth was forced 
to give way and promise not to make such grante. (Note 68.) 

Shortly after the Armada, many of Elizabeth’s older 
ministers — those servants who had served her so well in 
her critical years — died: Leicester, Walsingham, Hatton, 
were all dead by 1591. Burleigh survived till 1598. Of the New 
younger men, Robert Cecil inherited his father, Burleigh’s 
caution ; but Sir Walter Ralegh and Essex were of a wilder 
school. 

In the first and last years of her life, too, two important 
pieces of work were accomplished dealing with the problem 
of unemployment. 

First she tried, in the Statute of Apprentices, to keep 
people at work and ensure proper payment for those in work, statute ot 
The Justices in each district were to draw up rates of pay ucm 
for every sort of employment — agricultural, industrial, 
and domestic service. These wages were to be based on 
local prices, and thus an effort was made to see that the 
workers received a wage on which they could live. 

To Elizabeth too belongs the credit of attempting to deal 
with the problem of relief of the poor. Her Act made the 

(FflSS) 14 
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State responsible for those who whether through age, or ill- 
The Eiua- ness, or unemployment, were in distress. Each parish -was 
PM?iaw made responsible for its poor. A rate was levied on each 
household, and the local J.P.s were responsible for its 
administration. The old were to be put in almhouses, 
children were to be apprenticed to a trade, those who were 
sick were to be cared for. Able-bodied persons were to 
be found work, and if they were unwilling to work were 
to be whipped. If no work was available, then they were 
to be supported from the poor-rate. {Note 51.) 

These social reforms were accompanied by a great effort 
to improve the coinage. All debased coins were called in, 
and a fresh and better currency issued. 

Finally, in these closing years, Elizabeth granted charters 
Trading to the great trading companies. She gave charters to the 
p^s Muscovy Company, trading in Russia; to the East-land 
Company, trading in the Baltic; to the Levant Company, 
trading in the near East. In 1600 she granted the charter 
of the famous East India Company, which was the pioneer 
of “ joint stock ”, that is to say, the members pooled their 
capital and divided profits. This marked a new era m 
commercial development, and to this company was later 
due the rise of our Indian Empire. {Note 57.) 

Essex, nephew of Elizabeth’s old friend Leicester, was 
a young man who now became the most popular figure in 
Es'^ England. Elizabeth was devoted to him and teeated him 
almost like a favourite son. London adored him, because 
of his dash and splendour. He was, however, headstrong 
and rash. The Queen had sent him, with Howard of 
F.ffingham , to attack Cadiz. He quarrelled with Howard, 
a nd the expedition failed to destroy the Spanish fleet. Next 
Essex clamoured to be allowed to go rto Ireland, where 
Tyrone was in revolt. Elizabeth gave wy, partly to test 
him. Essex showed that he was not onV incapable, but 
treacherous. Instead of fighting, he made a secret treaty 
with Tyrone, and then dashed back, contrary to orders, to 
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make his peace with the Queen. She banished him from 
Court, and, furious at his failures, Essex plotted against 
her. In 1601 he tried to raise a rebellion, collected a body 
of men, and attempted to seize the Queen. The Londoners 
would not join him, and the Queen’s armed men easily 
dispersed his followers and captured Essex himself. He 
was tried for treason, found guilty, and beheaded. 

His death marked the begiiming of the end. Elizabeth 
never recovered from the shock. Gradually her strength Death of 
failed, and, in 1603, she died. It was the end of a very ******’***’ 
great reign. 

So the great Queen died — a true Tudor, in that she 
imderstood her people, even better than her ministers did; 
singularly unscrupulous, yet magnificently successful; im- 
lovable in character, yet romantically beloved; served 
throughout her reign with wonderful loyalty, yet as parsi- 
monious in her reward of it as she was with her money; 
vain, untruthful, capricious, and sometimes mean; yet, 
with all her defects, undoubtedly great. Her policy, so 
hesitating in appearance, was wise in its very uncertainly. 

Fools, in difficulties, rush into hasty decisions. What Eng- 
land wanted was time. Time for the Established Church to 
grow firmer, time for the new alliance with Scotland to settle, 
time to breed the race of seamen who beat off the Armada; 
and that Elizabeth gave England. At the end came peace at 
home, a high reputation abroad, and — Elizabeth’s greatest 
gift — a nation proud of itself and confident in its future. 

7. ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 

It is a commonplace to say that great as the reign was in 
political importance, it is equally glorious in the world ofmeEUxa- 
literature. What is called “ the Elizabethan school of letters ” men of 
is one of the most magnificent of English adLievements. In 
every direction there was an outburst of life and beauty. 
ShcJiespeare stands apart and unrivalled, yet there are many 
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sbake- Other Elizabethan dramatists whose works shine out and are 
speare pgj-j^^pg jggg familiar only because Shakespeare has absorbed 
other so much attention. Beaumont and Fletcher in collaboration 
*^18 wrote many dramas in beautiful verse, and in some, such as 
Phihster, dealt with plots very close to Shakespeare’s tra- 
dition. Ben Jonson wrote not only plays which won him in- 
stant fame, but also some of the most beautiful songs in our 
language (such as “ Drink to me only with tbin(> eyes ”). 
Webster in his Duchess of Malji and The White Devil brought 
some of the magnificence as well as the horror and cruelty of 
the Renaissance into English literature. Christopher Marlowe 
in Doctor Faustus produced one of the greatest of romantic 
dramas on that eternally interesting theme, and one con- 
taining wonderful poetry, and in his Edward 11 wrote a 
historical play which gives us some foretaste of what he 
might have achieved had not his life been thrown away in a 
tavern quarrel before he was thirty. Ford, Massinger, Kyd, 
Chapman — they go to make up the band whom Dryden 
called “ the giant race 

Yet this wonderful band of dramatists only represents one 
Poets part of the Elizabethan achievement. Edmund Spenser in 
his Faerie Queene wrote one of the most poetic of romances, 
and one which poets have always loved and admired. Fronds 
Bacon's Essays still are unsurpassed in their depth of thought 
and terse vigour of expression. John Donne was the first, 
and he remains one of the greatest, of our “ metaphysical ” 
poets, besides joining the number of those who gave us ont . 
tyricof the loveliest forms in our poetry, the lyric. For thi 
writers of lyric verse now seemed to flower as never before. 
Some of the dramatists, notably Fletcher, also wrote en- 
chantingly beautiful lyrics. Heywood, Thomas Campion, Si 
Philip Sidney, Peele, Lodge, Thomas Dekker, Thomas Nashe 
— such a list in itself shows the riches of the age, and the 
verse those men wrote is to-day as lovely and as fresh in 

^ ^ Some of the writers who rank as Elizabethan do so because they were bom 
m that epochs though their mature works actually appeared during the reign 4 
James I. These include Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, Jonson, and Donne. 
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its appeal as any verse in our language. Though their names 
may not in themselves mean much to us, their poems are 
fainiliar to us all, and we realize our debt to the Elizabethans 
when we recall that they wrote, amongst many others, such 
favourites as “ There is a garden in her face. Where roses 
and white lilies blow ”, “ Art thou poor, yet hast thou 
golden slumbers?” “ Pack, clouds, away! and welcome, 
day!”, “Drop, drop, slow tears”, “Shall I, wasting in 
despair. Die because a woman’s fair?”, “ My true love hath 
my heart, and I have his ”. 

Shakespeare must close, as he began, the tale of Eliza- 
bethan glories, for in his Sonnets, as in his plays, he touched 
the height of man’s achievements. 

The intense vitality of the Elizabethans, their imagination, 
their love of beauty and their love of nature, give a variety 
and a richness to their works which combine with an 
equally wonderful beauty of simphcity. This in part may 
explain why their work has always appealed to men in 
every generation, and why to-day their glory still shines so 
brightly. (Note 52) 


CHAPTER 33 

IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS, 1485-1603 

We turn now to survey the history of Ireland imder the 
Tudors. When Henry VII ascended the English throne 
m 1485, Ireland was in a deplorably backward condition. ({«!)“** 
The Renaissance and all the movements connected with it 
had left Ireland completely untouched. Leamlhig had 
perished. Religion had no real hold upon the people. The 
:ountry was covered with forests and bogs which made 
jommunication difEcult, and roads were almost non- 
jxistent; and it is reckoned that of the three-quarters of a 
nillion people inhabiting the land, at least two-thirds led a 
vild and uncivilized existence. “ The Pale ” — the district TiiePai« 
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where English jurisdiction was actually established — had 
been gradually reduced till it only included a stretch of 
country, some thirty miles wide, from Dundalk to Dublin; 
outside this area Irish customs and the Irish language pre- 
vailed, and each Irish chieftain was supreme in his own 
district. The descendants of the Anglo-Normans who had 
conquered the country in Henry II’s day had become 
. Hibernis ipsis Hihernmes — more Irish than the Irish them- 
The great selves. Of these the chief families were the Butlers, under 
lamiues^e q{ Ormonde in the south-east, and the Fitz- 
Geralds or Geraldines, under the headship of the Earl of 
Desmond in Munster, and tmder that of the Earl of Kildare 
in Leinster. Of the old Irish families perhaps the most 
important were the O’Neills and the O’Donnells in Ulster. 

From the accession of Henry VII till the year 1534 there 
The rule is little to record in Irish history. An Irish bishop, so runs 
E^s^l the story, once told Henry VII that all Ireland could not 
^485^ rule the Earl of Kildare. “ Then,” said the King, “ he must 
be the man to rule all Ireland.” At all events, whether the 
story is true or false, Ireland was governed for the greater 
part of this period by two successive Eark of KiYdare, though 
their rule was tempered by occasional intervals of im- 
prisonment in the Tower of London.^ It was during one of 
these periods when the Earl of Kildare was under suspicion 
of treason that Sir Edward Poynings was sent out to Ireland 
poyaings* as “ Lord Deputy ”. Poynings managed to get two laws 
(1494) passed in the Irish Parliament which made that Parliament 
completely dependent upon England; for no Parliament 
was in future to be summoned without the consent of the 
ICing and his Privy Council — the King in Council, as it 
was called — nor could it discuss any bills without the 
consent of the same authority (1494). 

With the year 1634, Henry VIII began to take a more 

^ The first of these two earls, called “ the Gieat Earl ruled the country for 
nearly thirty years before his death in 1513. He was a i^rson of remarkable 
gifts; moreover, he collected an excellent library of Latin, English, French, and 
Irish books, and his praises were sung by the great It^an poet of the day, 
Anosto. 
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active part in the affairs of Ireland. The Earl of Kildare, of 
whose government complaints had been made, was sum- 
moned to England, and, his answers not being considered 
satisfactory, he was put, not for the first time, into the 
Tower. His son, called “ Silken Thomas ” from the silken 
fringe on his helmet, who had heard that his father had 
been executed and that his family were to be exterminated, 
rose in rebellion. But the great stronghold of the Geraldines Revolt ot 
in Leinster, the Castle of Maynooth, was taken by the new ™'*“*‘*® 
English lord deputy, and the army which Silken Thomas — 
now Earl of Kildare, as his father had died in the Tower — 
was bringing to its relief “ melted away like a snowdrift ” 
on the news of its capture. Finally Tliomas surrendered 
himself to the King’s mercy and was sent to England, and, 
some months later, he and his five uncles, three of whom 
had been treacherously seized at a dinner party to which 
they had been invited, suffered the penalties of treason at 
Tyburn. So fell the great house of Kdldare.^ 

The remainder of Henry V’lII’s reign saw a steady de- 
velopment of the king’s power ; and for the future, English cimnges 
lord deputies were appointed. The Irish Parliament recog- asaSi^) 
nized Henry as King of Ireland. Religious changes similar 
to those in England were made : the Papacy was repudiated 
and Henry declared “ Head of the Irish Church the 
monasteries were dissolved and some of the images in the 
churches destroyed. Towards the Irish chieftains Henry 
pursued a policy of “ sober ways, politic shifts, and amiable 
persuasions lest by extreme demands they should revolt to 
their former beastliness ”. He made arrangements with 
many of them by which, in return for acknowledging his 
sovereignty in Church and State, and surrendering the land 
of the tribes to him, they received English titles and the 
gift of some monastic lands, besides the re-grant to them- 

^ Of the male branch of the family only one child — the brother of Silken 
Thomas ** — survived, but he was taken by his aunt to a place of safety m the 
wilds of Ireland, and eventually escaped to France. After fighting on behalf of 
the Kmghts of Khodes against the Moors, he returned to Ireland, and was 
given back the Kildare lands in Mary*s reign. 
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selves and their heirs of the lands of their tribe. Henry’s 
policy was successful during his lifetime, and it was said, 
just before his death, “ that there lives not any in Ireland, 
even were he of the age of Nestor, who ever saw his country 
in a more peaceable state 

Moreover, in the reigns of Henry’s successors there was 
little trouble. The advisers of Edward VI met with little 
opposition in making further changes in a Protestant direc- 
tion, whilst the lord deputy had no difficulty in persuading 
the Irish Parliament to restore the authority of the Pope in 
Mary’s reign and to repudiate it again on the accession of 


Elizabeth. 

The reign of Elizabeth, however, was one long catalogue 
Shane of rebeUions. In the early years of her reign occurred the 
Kebdi^on rising of Shane O’Neill. He claimed the headship of the 
as63) tribe and the earldom of Tyrone, bestowed on 

Shane’s father by Henry VIII. There was a rival claimant 
whom the British Government at first supported, but 
eventually, after many changes, Elizabeth recognized Shane s 
rights.^ But Shane had large ambitions. He wished to 
become supreme in Ulster; he had a large army at his dis- 
posal; and he intrigued with Mary Queen of Scots, and 
with Charles IX, the King of France. Finally, the EngUsh 
Government proclaimed him a traitor. Shane was defeated 
and then killed, and his head, “ pickled in a pipkin ”, was 


Revival of 
GathoU- 
dsm 


sent to the English lord deputy (1667). 

But meanwhile came a great religious revival in Ireland. 
Outside “ the Pale ” little or no attempt had been made to 
enforce Protestantism. It b true that during Elizabeth’s 


reign a law was passed forbidding the exercbe of any re- 
ligious worship except the Anglican, but it was impossible 
to enforce such an act agamst a whole nation, and the Irish 
Roman Catholics practically possessed liberty of worship. 
The reign of Elizabeth was contemporaneous with the great 

^ Shane came over himself to England to Elizabeth’s Court attended 
headed followers m saffron-coloured shirts and rough fnezos, who made m 


immense sensation m London. 
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movement known as the Counter-Reformation, when the 
Roman Catholics recovered much ground that they had 
previously lost. Nowhere did the movement meet with 
more striking success than in Ireland, Soon after the The 
accession of Elizabeth, Jesuit priests came over and obtained 
enormous influence, and on Elizabeth’s excommunication 
in 1570 the Pope was regarded as the temporal ruler of 
Ireland. Moreover, there were expectations of assistance 
from Philip II of Spain. 

Hence, as a consequence, there were two rebellions 
headed by that branch of the FitzGeralds who lived in 
Mtmster. The first was unimportant, but the second, The 
which broke out in 1679, led to a great and general rising Re^^n 
imder the Earl of Desmond. The rebels met with some 
success, and a Spanish and Italian force landed and occupied 
Smermck.^ But the foreigners very quickly surrendered and 
were all — to the number of six hundred — put to the 
sword as pirates because they could produce no mandate 
from Philip II. Finally, after a campaign of four years, 
Munster was quelled. The war had been one of the most 
appalling ferocity; no Irish soldier was promised quarter, 
it was said, imless he brought the head of another Irishman 
with him; Munster had been converted into a desert, and 
in the last six months of the war it was calculated that no 
less than thirty thousand people had died of starvation.® It '• pi^. 
was then determined to “ plant ” Munster with English 
colonists. Such an idea was not new — in Mary’s reign 
arrangements had been made to “ plant ” part of tihe coun- 
ties known up till 1921 as “ King’s County ” and “ Queen’s 
Coxmty ”, arrangements carried out on Elizabeth’s acces- 

^ A nuncio from the Pope, Dr. Nicholas Sandars, also arrived mth them, and 
showed great activitjr m directing the rebellion. He baffled all attempts at 
capture, but finally died of exposure and cold, his body being found in a wood 
“ with his Breviary and his Bible under his arm 

* The poet Spenser’s description of the condition of the people after the 
rebellion is well known: ** Out of every comer of woods and glens they came 
creeping forth, for their legs would not bear them, they looked like anatomies 
of death, they spake like ghosts crymg out of their graves, and a most populous 
and plentiful country was suddenly left void of man and beast.” 

(f988) 
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sion. But now it was to be done on a gigantic scale ; nearly 
half a million acres were distributed to “ undertakers ” who 
undertook to introduce English settlers — an agreement 
which in many cases, however, was not carried out.® 

The last and most formidable rebellion of all had its 
Tyrone’s Centre in the north of Ireland. Its leaders were Hvgh O'Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, and Hugh Roe, the head of the O'Donnells. 
Tyrone won a victory at the “ Yellow Ford ” on the Black- 
water in 1598. Had he shown more enterprise he might 
have succeeded in taking Dublin. As it was, his victory led 
to a fresh rising in Munster. Moreover, the Spaniards made 
an alliance with him and sent him arms and money; and 
the Pope presented him with a “ peacock’s feather " and 
promised indulgence to all who would rise in defence of 
the Qiurch. The situation looked serious — never before 
had there been a rebellion which had united so many tribes 
in Ireland, or whicifi partook more of a national rising. 
Fatture ot Esssx, Elizabeth’s favourite, was sent over in 1699, but he 
made a truce with Tyrone instead of fighting him and then 
went h®me (see p. 370). His successor. Lord Mmn^oy, 
found, on his arrival in 1600, the rebels in control of all Ire- 
land up to the walls of Dublin. But he was a man of great 
capacity. He compelled a Spanish force which had landed 
at Kinsale to surrender. Then, turning against Tyrone, he 
carried on a war rather, it has been said, “ with the spade 
than the sword ”. He built forts at all the chief passes to 
stop communications, and by systematically ravaging each 
End of district starved it out. His methods were successful; and 
revolt jygj before the news of Elizabeth’s death reached 

Ireland, Tyrone submitted on promise that his title and his 
lands should be restored to him. 

At Elizabeth’s death the conquest of Ireland was for the 
fiirst time complete. Yet it had been carried out with ex- 

* Amongst the “ undertakers were Sir Waller Ralegh and the poet Spenser. 
It was in Ireland that Spenser wrote a great part of the Faerie Queene When 
Ralegh was his guest, Spenser showed mm the first three books. Ralegh waa 
delisted with them, and they came over to London together m 1689 to see 
about their publication. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD FIVE 
(1486-1603) 

1. Describe the chief ways in which Henry VII strengthened the 

monarchy (LGS 1935) 

2. What dangers threatened Henry VII from abroad and how did he 

seek to defend himself^ (NUJB 1936) 

3. Describe the relations between England and Scotland from 1485 

to 1568. (NUJB 1937) 

4. Describe the domestic policy of Henry VII. (NUJB 1938) 

6 What were the chief economic problems in England in the sixteenth 
century and what measures were taken to deal with them? 

(LGS 1935) 

6. What motives had Henry VIII for his brc-ak with Rome? 

(OC 1938) 

7 Explain why the reign of Henry VII is regarded as marking a new 

epoch in the history of England (UW 1932) 

8 Examine the effects in intellectual life in England of: {a) the 
invention of printing; (5) the work of the " Oxford Reformers 

(OL 1932) 

9 Show the attitude of each of the following towards the Protestant 

Reformation: (a) Sir Thomas More; (5) Desiderius Erasmus; (c) 
Martin Luther; (d) Henry VIII. (CWB 1931) 

10 How far had the Reformation proceeded in England by the death 

of Henry VIII ? (LGS 1937) 

11. Show, (a) why and (6) how, Henry VIII defied the Papacy. 

(NUJB 1937) 

12. State the part played in the Reformation by: (a) Cra n mer, and 

(b) Somerset. (NUJB 1938) 

13. State the mam facts concermng Henry VIII's relations with, 

(a) France, (6) Spam, and (c) Ireland. (NUJB 1938) 

14. Criticize the foreign pohcy of Wolsey. (OC 1938) 

15. Give an account of the progress of the Reformation in England 

from the end of the Reformation Parhament in 1536 to the death of 
Edward VI in 1663. (LGS 1936) 

16. What did the Reformation movement m England owe to: [a) 
Archbishop Cranmer, and (6) The Protector Somerset? (CL 1932) 
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17 What effect did the conversion of arable land into pasture have 
upon the social and economic life of England during this period 

(NUJB 1931) 

18. What were the main causes of economic distress in Tudor Eng- 
land^ To what extent was it relieved^ (OC 1938) 

19 State the mam facts concerning, (a) social distress in England 
m the reign of Edward VI, (d) the policy of Somerset and Northumber- 
land with regard to this problem (NUJB 1937) 

20. Trace the course of exploration during the Tudor period. 

(LGS 1936) 

21. State the main facts concerning the growth of English naval and 

maritime power under the Tudors (NUJB 1938) 

22. What importance in English history do you attribute e^tAer to 

the reign of Edward VI or to tliat of Mary^ (OC 1939) 

23. The accession of Mary Tudor was very popular, but her death 

was equally welcomed ** Discuss this statement (OC 1936) 

24 Describe' (a) Elizabeth's difficulties during the first ten years 
of her reign; and (b) How she dealt with them. (NUJB 1937) 

26 For what reasons was Mary Queen of Scots beheaded, and what 
were the political results of her execution? (OC 1938) 

26. Why was Queen Elizabeth so reluctant to go to war with Spain, 

and why did she eventually do so ? (OC 1939) 

27. Describe Elizabeth's foreign pohey down to 1688. Do you con- 
sider that it was successful? (LGS 1936) 

28. What were the causes of Elizabeth's war with Spain? 

(NUJB 1936) 

29 " Ehzabeth seldom made a decision; she left things to settle 
themselves." Discuss these statements. (OC 1931) 

30. Show how the foreign policy of Elizabeth differed from that of 

her father and grandfather, (LM 1919) 

31. Discuss Elizabeth as a typical monarch of her time. How far 
was she personally responsible for the fortunes of England m her day^ 

(LM 1920) 

32. Describe the relations which existed between England and Scot- 

land froni 1659 to the end of the year 1668. What was the Scottish 
question especially important during these years? (OC 1931) 

33. Outline the relations of England and France during the reign of 

Elizabeth. (LM 1922) 

34. Explain the term " Counter-Reformation " and show how 
England was affected by it dunng the reign of Elizabeth. (LM 1921) 
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PERIOD SIX 

THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN CROWN AND 
PARLIAMENT 

1603-1688 

CHAPTER 34 

MES I (1603-1625) AND HIS FOREIGN POLICY 

’he development of England at every stage has been 
ely influenced by the character of its monarchs. But it 
r be doubted whether at any other period more depended 
n the character of the sovereign than dunng the first 
of the Seventeenth Century, when, as we shall see, 
t difiicult questions arose both at home and abroad. It 
be as well, therefore, to say somethmg at once about 
first two kings of the house of Stuart who sat upon 
English throne — about James I, who succeeded 
en Elizabeth in 1603, and reigned till 1625, and his son, 
rles I, who reigned from 1626 till 1649. 
imes I has been described as the most learned man who 
occupied a British throne. H e was highly educated . Ip otmcta 
(Touth he was something of a prodigy,^ and in later life James i 
vrote tolerable verses, whilst his speeches and prose 
tngs were vigorous~and clever.® He was exceptionally 
ii^ormed, especially i n theology, and well versed in 

t the age of ten “ he was able, extempore*" wrote a contemporary, “ to read 
>ter out of the Bible out of Latin into French, and out of French after into 

IS wntmgs include A Comterhlast to Tobacco^ a violent attack upon the 
:e of smoking. 
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f oreign p olitics. Moreover, not only was he a great reader, 
but a gre"at rider as well; he was fond of all form s of exercise, 
and was a mighty hunter. He was humorous, and not with- 
out shrewdness. “ Bring stools for the ambassadors,” was 
his remark when a deputation came from the House of 
Commons in 1621, James recognizing that it was becoming, 
jin some sense, a rival power to himself. “ You will live to 
jhave your bellyful of impeachments,” was his prophetic 
reply when his son Charles pressed him to sanction the 
impeachment of one of his ministers. He vras a thornnp riiiy 
well-meaningjnan, with every intention of doing his duty. 

He "felt Himsei]^’ as it has been humorously put, “ as 
Ian enormous brood fowl set over his new kingdom, and 
jfwould so fain gather ic all under his wings.” He was a TuaTi 
j|lso of large ideas. In a n age o f war his mot to wa s Beat i 
( Blessed are the peacemakers). In an age of per- 
secutaqn he wa s in favour of toleration, and^Sesired an 
unde rstanding with Sie' Bope of re ligious 

c ontroversyT Almost alonelie saw the' great value of the 
political uiilon between England and Scotland, a union 
which was not, however, to be achieved till 1707. 

Perhaps it is not quite true and even if true it was not his 
fault that J ames, in Macaulay's w ords ^ had _an “ awkwar d 
figure, a rickety walk, and a slobbering m ou& ” ; but his 
personal appearance, if it was neither ludicrous nor dis- 
pleasing, was at all events not prepossessing, and his personal 
habits were not all of them nice. Unfortunately, however, 
apart from that, the d efects of Tam es more than counter- 
bal anced his virtue s. Hq was indolent, a verse to taking’ 
trouble, and he refused totiiink ^t details. H e was timid 
and lacking in decision, a s he showed in his f oreign policy. 
He might have large ideas, Sut they were va^e and form- 
less. He was prodigiously conceited , aiuLno flattery of this 
“ S olomon of England ”, as he was called by his courtiers, 
was too fulsome for him; and, finally, he was pedantic and 
loquacious to a degree which would have provoked any 
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ish House of Commons at any period. James was, in 
, unsympathetic and tactless, and, as was natural in 
ot brought up in Scotland, entirely ignorant of the 
lary opimons of the ordinary Englishman. The French 
once called James “ the wisest fool in Christendom ” 
xhaps that is the best cfS'cnption oF hmn ^ ^ ' ***** 

3 son and successor was very different. The portraits 
indyck and the fate of the “ martyred ” King have 
lined to prejudice most people in favour of Charles 1 . 
indeed, he was not without many attractive char- 
stics. He was gentle in character , devoted to his wife character 
■hildren . artistic (before the Civil War he had acquired Charles i 
est picture gallery in Europe ^), and fond of g ood litera- 
and more especially of Sh akespeare . Moreover, he was 
Eworker a t the businessjjf has kingdom. But as a ruler 
owed his wea k sid e. He was a silent , o bstina te, self- 
bed, unimagina tive man , who never knew what anyone 
/as thinking about. He was imtru.stwQrthy — he would 
promises, but with all sorts of mental and private reser- 
is, and consequently he often failed to keep them. No 
/ho has not followed his intrigues in detail, either at 
or with foreign powers, can understand how difficult 
s to deal with. He would pursue at the same time three 
r contradictory plans, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
ds policy should have been futile. It might be said of 
IS was said of another ruler, “ that his head was as full 
ernes as a warren was full of rabbits, and, like rabbits, 
demes went to ground to avoid notice or antagonism 
h was the character of the two Kings. We must now 

ortunately the Commonwealth sold most of the pictures after the King^s 
n, they are now to be found m various foreign collections, and esped- 
*ans, Madrid, and Leningrad. 

the summing up of his character by one of his advisers Edward Hyde* 

'larendon, deserves to be remembered ** To conclude, he was the 
it gentleman, the best master, the best friend, the best husband, the 
her, and the best Chnstian, that the Age in which he lived had prt^ 
ind if he was not the best King, if be was without some parts and quail- 
ch have made some kings great and happy, no other Pnnce was ever 
who was possessed of half his virtue and endowments, and so much 
any kind of vice.” 
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jposMon see in. what manner James I dealt with the problems which 
England faced him. We may take, first, those that arose in foreig n 
in U03 tijg desire to get money to take part in foreign 

^litics profoundly affected the relations between the Stuart 
kings and their parliaments {Note 59). In some respects 
England’s position inj.603 was far more ascure thanjt had 
beeT.beforeTniVEen J am es VI of Scotland b ecame Jam es I 
of En gla nd these" two..c.9kDtSiei,. after hundreds of yem’of 
rivalry, "were at last united-uader^fiiifiJdng. Hitherto, for 
England’s Continental foes, Scotland had been the most 
convenient of allies; when English energies were absorbed 
in foreign wars Scotland always had the opportunity of 
making an invasion, an oppo^nity of which she not in- 
frequently took advantage, "^ut henceforth, Scotland isj^ 
generally speaking, the a lly and not t he foe of England in 
h er foreig n undertaking, ^^oreover, there wer e no rivals 
to tbp. tbrone~w Eo m foreign powers could suppor t, and the 
succession seemed secure. Agam, th er^ Vi’-S-S® %nger to 
be'ai^ef^ded fforii..Spain. Englishmen during the first 
hS of the seventeenth century, and even later, continued 
to hate the Spaniards, but they no longer had reason to fear 
them. Consequently England was not vitally concerned in 
affairs on the Continent, as she had been under Elizabeth 
through fear of Spain’s ambitions, and as she was to be 
later owing to the ambitions of France. 

We need not concern ourselves with James I’s policy in 
james^the years previous to 1618. Until his death, in 1612. JLori^ 

peace 


with the daughter of the King of Spain, tJie great champion 


Sjdiib ury, Ja mes Fs m mister ^ hadJM.-^i3trolling mflueacej 
airid^ cautious oolicy of p^ce was pursued. After Lord 
R alifiburv’s deat^ Tames designed marriages fo r 
ch ildren . One. jEhmbet h, later knovm from her great beai^ 
as th e “ Qufeign of Hearts ” , married , i n 1613, the j^ror 
P alatine of the Rhine, th e grandson of William qf ^^ge 
a nd the leader of the Calvinistic party in Germ any^^n the 
other hand, for his son Charles, James desimed a marriage 
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Papacy. With this o bject he opened negotiationg in 
which, though they ended in failure, _were regarded 
reat suspicion and disfavour by James’s subjects. 

618 ther e _broke out in Germany the war known as 
’'hirtyJY ears' Wctr ”. The war developed into a gig antic condition 
sin' struggle '.' whic h gradually drew in all t he c Mef Germany 
m Europe , and it was destined to have vast conse- 
ST T o unders tand- the war, and the part Great Britain 
in i^ somethingjnust firslbe s^d as to the conditi on 
many at this period. Germany, in the seventeenth 
f, consisted of some, three., .hundred' states bou noT 
■r in a confederation called the Holy Roman E mpi re, 
lead being a n Elected Emperor who held office for 
here was , a good deal of friction between t he ru lers 
various state s a s to jh^e constitution pf Germany, 

7^tihg ito tighten the bonds of the Confederation 
exalt the_pinwer.s.. o£-the.eropgrot» md_others holding 
opinions . But, of course, the g reat lin e of divis ion 
nany at that time was bet ween the Protesta nts an d 
Catholi cs, the former being on the whole pre- 
at m the north and the latter in the south of Ger- 

il9 a n event occurred which brough t on a cri sis. 

)St important person- in Germany was tbe-head. of 
se of Habsbur^ , and he was always elect ed E mper or.^ Tbe 
y did h e govern l arge Austrian dominions, but |ie election 
ungary as well. In addition to this, he wag_I£ing 
►. But t he crown of Bohemia was , like that of Hun- 
theory electiv e, and t he House of Habsburg w as 
V Catholi c, whilst the noh]f.s in Bohemia were 
Protestant . CnnseTpiently the nob les of Bohem ia 
vantage, in 1619. of the death of the Emperor to 
hange of dynasty, and ojSered the crown to a Pr o- 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine, w fio was, a s stated 

bui:g was always elected emperor from 1438 until the close of the Holy 
Dire in 1806, except for a brief penod in the eighteenth century, when 

1 domimnne -ixrA**® 
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above. James’s son-in-law. Frederick a sked J ames’s advice 
as to wHetlier Ee^ duIH accept, it,. Su t Tames was slow in 
inaking.nii. bis. mind, 1 and Frederi ck accepted^e throne 
before Jam£s.had come to any ded^n. 

“ That prince,” said the Pope, referring to Frederick 
Be^lnj^ng “ has cast himself into a fine labyrinth.” The Pope was 
“ yImiv right. Th e Catholic powers in Germany at once rnTnhi'T |f;| 
(1619^2) t o supporfth^ claims to Bohemia of Ferdinand, the new 
Emperor and head of the Austrian dominions. Fredpp rli- 
on the other hand, wa§„nQlL-Cordially . su pported by th e 
Protestan t princes in Germany . Hi s forces were' nnnep - 
quently de feated, in little more than an hour, at th^ 

just Quitej ^ Prasue \ and he was eYp(>11p/l 
fro m Bohemia ( 1620). But. t hat was not al l. The Du ke 
of Bavaria invaded an d occupied that part o f Fiedfiti^’s 
donuniqnsjnown as the Upp.fir. Palatinalg, which bordered 
his own territo ry (1621) . The King of Spain, both as an 
ar3iiitlCathQli<mnd a cousin o f Ferdinand’s, als o i ntervengd . 
and proceeded tp^end^an ar my from the Netherlaoflg to 
occupy the Lower Palatina^p, which lay o n the R hine (1622) . 
Hie result of the opening stage of t he war was, therefore, 
that the T Ere~ct or.|*alatine lost' not only h is new kin gdotOj but 
hisjieradita ry possess i ons as w^. ^ 

We must now see" what part Great Britain p layed in 
Eiig und|s t hese proceedings. Pub lic opinion i n England Ijad Tieen 
^ enthusiastic m s upport of Frederick, t he Protestant husband 
of an English pnncess.=° f t wanted toforce a Protestant polic y 
up on the Government , and c lamoured for an jtn n^diate 
w ar with Spain . In this public opinion was right. The. 
S panish King would prob ably opt haw-or cupied the Pala- 
t mte at all if he h adjFelt c onyiiirpH-rhjtf it would bavelbd 

^ The matter, of course, was urgent, but all the answer Frederick’s agent could 
extract from James was, I will consider of it 

* The enthusiasm even extended to the lawyers, and thirty gentlemen of the 
Middle Temple swore on their drawn swords, after the fatal battle outside Prague, 
to hve or die in the service of Queen Ehzabeth, and Charles, who was devoted 
to hi8 sister, was so much upset by the news of this battle, that for two days he 
shut himself up in his room and would speak to no one« 
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to hostilities m'tJb.. KnplaTid. But he was well served bv 
r^nnd omar, h is a mbassador in Londo n, who was much more 
aware of J ames’s t i midity . and in decision tha n Ja mes wa s 
^^gsIfT 'and knew exactly how," by a mixture of firmness 
and flattery, to manage him. And therefore, th ough Engli sh 
volunteers went out to fight on the Continent, and the 
H ouse of Commons enthusiastically pass ed motions i n 
F rederick’s favou r.^ nQjiiing else happe ngd. James, indeed, 
wished to be the peacemaker pf Europe, and sen t numb er- 
legg' ^bassies to the Coptinfint; but h e never realized tha t 
dipl mna^, unbacked bv armed force, was useles s, and that 
the’^iSrencesbetween Protestants and Catholics in CJer- 
many were, at that time, too deep to be settled merely by 
a little judicious management. 

H aving failed to prevent the Spanish occupation of th e 
Pgl^natft-~ Tam es idiought he could ge t the Spaniards t o The 

^ -r t _ . ' j : t--. /~.i 1 J Spanrah 


P alatinate, l a mes ttiougnt ne could ge t tne apaniaras t o The 
su rrender itjf Tie arranged a marria ge between Charles and mw^ge 
t he^Spaiiish" Infanta , aryl he a ccordingl y reo pened fli e 
neg ^ations which h e had begun in 1617. l ^lly Charl es (leas) 

— lanc yi^ himself in love with the Infanta , ^om, by the 
way, he bad never seen — and B uckingh^. Ja mes’s fav- 
ourite. persuaded Tames to let them go to Madrid and woo 


o unte, persu aded lames to let mem so to iviaana ana woo 
theTSanta (1623). Tr avelling under false names as “ To m 
anOpErTSmlSP’, the y crossed the Continen t, and arrive d 




states- 


men in return for marriage, in stead of being prepare d 
' T(ie Palatinate, tried to extract from Charles 




hi mself that he could not have kept : and bnally came 
in disgust, to be received with acclamations and bonfires,® 


^ The members waved their hats ** as as they could hold them ” when one 
motion was put to the vote. 

* Charles was allowed only one interview of a purely formal nature wi^ the 
Infanta, he tned to c^ect another of a more infonnal character by leaping into a 
garden where she was walking, but the Infanta, who did not care for Charles, 
rushed away shrieking. 

® There were a hundred and eight alone between St. Paul’s and London Bridge. 
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not SO 'much because he had returned as because he had 
returned without the Infanta. Buckingh am and Charle s were 
edition war to recover the Palatinate. James yielded 

Parhament voted the money^ and an army was collected 
(1624) (1624). But the army.waSj^ to quote, a co ntemp orary, “a 
rabble of raw and poor rascalsj’, and never reached Its 
destination, being diverted to another siege in _1625! liTtlie 
same year James died, .with the Palatmate sfilLuBrscomed. 


CHAPTER 36 


JAMES I AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


1. PLOTS AGAINST THE KING 


We must turn now to the internal history of England under 
the first Stuart king. Despite the fact that before Elizabeth’s 
«“<i Main death there were other possible successors Jjaines was for- 
(i603)tunate iji^that his accession to, the throne met \dth almost 
universal approval.* JThere were, however, three unsuccessM 
against hiiAr^ The first was rather an absurd” plot, 
known as the B^ e Plot j the object of which was to.kidnap 
the Bang at Greenv^hai^ to capture t^e of Dgndo^- 

i^was designed by one Roman'Cathoiic'and'betrayed t~the 
Government by another. The evidence”given by_pne of the 
conspirators led the Government to suspect the PYiatotirff 
known as the Ma in ' Plot, W alleged 
"was to put, 'with'. Spanish .i^d, the La.dy 
Ambella Stuart on the thron^^ The de tails , are* however, 
and uncerta^in, smd.it is veij do ubtf ul whether 
there was ever such a plot "at all (1603)1 ’ ” 

TEeJcRief interest of the Main Pbt lies in the.%t that 


The L«dy Arabella like James, descended from Margaret, the elder 
d^ghter of Henry VII; but, unlike James, she had been bom m England, a fact 
which, m the eyta of some lawyers, gave her a better title to the throne. 
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Sir Walter Ralegh,ljh& soldier and seaman, the prose writer sir 
and poet, the explorer and courtier of Elizabeth’s day, was j^e|h 
accused of being implicated in it. Ralegh^ after a most unfajr 
trial, was condemned to death for treason. But he wtis 
reprieved, and imprisoned in the Tpwer. He employed his 
time in writing a History of the World^Tid in making chemical 
experiments.^ Thirteen years later, in 1616^he obtained his 
freedom ia order_to find^a gold mine on the Orinoco River, 
of which he had heard on one of his journeys. But his ex- 
pedition was disastrous. He had a bad crew, he lost his best 
officers by disease, and he was imable, owing to sickness, to 
go up the river himself. Worst luck of all, since his last 
journey a Sg^ish town on the river had been moved from 
a position above the mine to one below it. Consequent!)!. 
R^gh’s men had to pass the town on their way to the mine. 

The Spaniards aQacked them, or they attacked the Spaniards 
-^one' or other was inevitable — and Spanish blood was 
shed. On Ralegh’s return the Spanish ambassador giant 
oured for his punishment. James I was at that time engaged 
in the marriage negotiations of Charles and the I nfanta. 

He yielded, therefore, and executed Ralegh on the oliTSharge 
of treason, and in so doing was guilty of an act for which 
postSrty has never forgiven him (1618).® 

The thir d.. plotjwas the famous Gunpo wder Plot. The 
Roman Catho.lics.Jjad hoped much from a son of Maryxhe 
Queen of Scots; and James, on his accession.,.was .inclined powder 
to he tolerant, and excused the.. Rom^ Catholics from the (i605> 
fines which they paid for not going to their parish churches,* 


^ Ralegh’s name has been spelt in seventy different ways. He himself signed his 
nsfae variously in the course of his life, but he never signed it m the way it is 
ofusn spelt now, i.e. Raleigh. 

* Amongst other things he compounded drugs, and his ** great cordial or elixir ” 
had a wonderful reputation. 

* Ralegh was warned, it is only fair to James to say, that any hostilities against 
the Spaniards would cost him his life , and in his over-eagerness to ^t free from the 
Tower, Ralegh asserted that the mine was neither in nor near the King of Spam’s 
temtories, a statement which he must have known to be untrue. 

* They were extremely heavy — £20 a month, or else the confiscation of two- 
thirds of their property. 
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The immediate result of this concession was an invasion of 
Roman Catholic priests from abroad — no less tban a hun- 
dred and forty in six months — and such signs of acti^ 
that James .felt obliged to reimpose the fines and to banish 
the priests. It was this which prompted the Gunpowder 
Plot (1605). Its leader, Robert Catesby, was something of a 
hero — of great strength and fascinating maimers, and a 
real leader of men, with magnetic influence over others — 
but very wrongheaded, and driven to desperation, almost 
to madness, by the persecution which the Roman Catholics 
had endured. Amongst the other._ conspirators was Guy 
Fawkes, who came of an old Yorkshire family, and had 
seen much warfare in the Netherlands. The plm of the 
plojkwas to blow up the House of Lords_when the King and 
the members of both Houses .of Parliament werejiaa^^d 
in it at the o pening of the session; to capture James’s sonj 
Chiles, and proclaim him king; and then tp inform oS« 
Roman Catholics of the_ success of the plo.t at. a hunting 
match which was to be arranged in the Midlands, and -with 
their aid to organize a Roman Catholic Government. 

The plotte^rs first tried, to dig a ininc tom an adjacent 
house through the foundations of the Hous^f 'CorSs; then 
they hired a cellar, or rather a room on the ground floor, 
u ndern eath the House of Lords, a nd put in it two ton s of 
g unpow deTlh barrels. Finally, however, one of the con- 
spiratorC~appaired at the Sioririity of the crime, s ent a letter 
ofwaming to a cousin of his who was a member of the 
rio use of L ords (Lor^Monteagle), and who gave the letter 
the GfiX firpment. Cc^eguently, the night before Parlia- 
ment met, the_ barrels were ^scovered, and Guy Fawkes 
with them; and subsequently he a nd die o ther con spirators' 
w^ either killed in fighting or executed. (The r esulTof the 
plot was t hat, laws of extreme .swerity. were pa^e d agaiSs f 
~the iSmaiL -Catholics — laws, for instance, which" excluded 
them from all professions, which forbade them to appear 
at Court or within ten miles of London unless employed in 
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business there, and which made the fines against them even 
more severe. Earliament .was always clamouring for these 
I^s to be put into execution, .though James occ^ionallyj 
and Charles very often, failed to enforce them.^ 


2. THE KING’S MINISTERS 

We must now say a word as to Jan^s>_adyisers during his 
reign. T^.Kinjg, on his accession, retained in office, as chief Lord 
master, Robert Cecil, % son of Elizabeth’s great ministeT, 

Lord Burleigh, and created Jiim Earl of SalishwyJi ‘‘Jle 
was fit to prevent things going worse, jiot fit to maVp. digjn 
better,” was the judgment upon him of BacQn, his cousin. 

TEc remark was uncousinly and somewhat unjust. A mart 
of vast industry and soimd sense, a capable financier, a 
clever manager of the King’s business in Parliament, SaHsi. 
b ury, up^ till his death m 1612 , didjgood work at home’^^ 
had a large share in directing England’s foreign policy! 

A fter 1612 James^ employed favourites, to carry on hjg 
Government. This was not only because he enjoyed tihe James and 
society oTa lively companion during his leisure, but because favourites 
he desired to have_ a person who was wholly dependent md*" 
upoiThifn'self.'and who could be imbued"TOth his ideas and 
could Aeh carry them out; in fact, ^thought that, throu^ (I612-25) 
favourites, he might be ^' absolute niler~ wrdnitt 1 e 
t o hun s^. Hfs first choice was singularly u^ortunate — 
a~ 3 cotsinan named Carr, whom he created Lord Rochester, 
an d afte iwyds Earl of SoipeiJs'et.'’ Lady Essex'divorced her 
first husband in order to mar^ Carr, and ^ and hp.r ppy 
hys^d were., subsequently found responsible for the 
murder df a distinguished m^ who happened to be her 

att^pt has been made to show that there was really no Gunpowder Plot, 
and that the whole affair was contrived by Lord Salisbury, James I^s minister, m 
order to discredit the Roman Catholics; but this is very unlikely. 

* Janies used to call him familiarly his “ pigmy ”, or his “ little beagle ”, owing 
to his shortness of stature. 
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personal enemy James consequently dismissed from 
all his ofEq§.§ (1616), and kept him a prisoner ia the Tow^r 
for the next six years. 

The King’s next choice was better. George ViUiers, 
eventually becarne Duke of Buckingham, had an attractive 
personahty, with agreeable manners an3_a merry laugh,* 
He’ was the friend of some^ood people, such as Abbot and 
Laud, both Archbishops of Canterbury; of Bacon, who 
hoped through ViUiers to carry out his political ideals; and 
even of the man who was eventually to impeach him. Sir 
John Eliot. Moreover, he p;-oved himself a very fair soldier 
and an energetic Lord High Adirural. But his character^^S 
spoilt by his rapid ’rise. He was too impulsive and volaSle 
to be a statesman; and “ if it is only just”, as has been 
said, “ to class him among mirdsters rather than among 
favourites, he must rank amongst the most incapable min- 
isters of this or any other century At first, however, 
ViUiers was only concerned with matters of patronage; not 
till towards the end of James’s reign did he have much 
influence upon the King’s policy. 

Of all the people living at that time, Francis Bacon, the 
historian, essayist, and philosophe:^ possessed Bie.gfeafesr 
abUity and the widest views. He aots-a strdia^upporter^ 
the monarchy; but he loved it, it was said, becaus e "he 
expected great things from it. He saw the nec essity f or 
harmony betwe^ Kih^ and Parliainent ; th^ function of 
thfe Parliament was to keep the King informed of the 
wishes of h is' p eople, and of the King, through Parliament, 
to keep_ tiie nation informed of his, policy. ~Ih the early p^ 
of James I’s reign, Bacon’s cousin. Lord Salisbury, prevented 
him having much influence, perhaps from personal jealousy 
or dislike. But, afte r Salisbury’s death . B acon be came in 

^ His name was Overbury. He was something of a pcjct, and a great friend of 
Carr’s. He had tried to prevent Carr marrying Lady Essex, and Lady Essex, in 
revenge, contrived to season with white arsenic the confectionery Overbury ate, 

* James used to call him ** Steeme ”, from a fancied resemblance to a picture (rf 
St. Stephen, 
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1613 Attorn ey- Gene ral, and from 1618-21 was Lord Chan- 
cellos. In those capacities he exercised much' inffiiehce 
the legal side of the struggle by upholding the theory that 
the Ti^^sEould sujiport the King: “ t hey shall be lion s,” 
he said, “ biit yet lion^junder t he lh rone.”_ 


3. THE KING AND PROTESTANT PARTIES 

We turn from the King’s ministers to tra ce the King’s 
policy . It was on que stions qfj:eligipii,that people in those 
da^felt most acutely, and these were amongst the first to 
occupy James’s attention on his accession {Note 60). We 
have already noticed the upshot of his-attempt-to lolerate 
the Roman Catholics, and we must now see how he dealt 
withTfEe Rrotest'ants. It may be convenient at this stage to 
say something of Protestant jiarties jaL-seventeenth-eentury 
England. Fj^stlyi, there was the Anglica n, or, as it came to 
be called at the time, the Anninian ^ party, the strong jgarty 
in the Church of Englandj oif which Ar^bishop Laudjpas 
la ter t o be^th^ leader. In politics_-the_m emb ers of this party 
were betiCTers i^thft-ll .dimaft-xight ” of king s. In.matters^ 
o f Church government th^^ were. strong up holders of t he 
power of the bisRpj^s; and thg^ believed that th e bishops, 
by~s"uccession from the Apostles, and tRe pries^J ^o^gh 
ordination by the bishops, hadjieen^iven special powers,^ 
With them the Communion service was in a special sense a 
means of grace. Laud, by his extreme intolerance brought, 
in later years, much odium upon t he !^ glican party ; and 
its members, partly because of their liking for vestments 
and a rather elaborate ritual, and partly because of the 
doctrines held by some of the more extreme amongst them, 
were suspected by their enemies of being in sympathy, if 
not in alliance, with the Church of Rome. But the Anghcan 
party included among its members in the seventeenth 
century some singularly attractive characters, such as George 

^ After the tiftme of Dr. Amuzuus, a Dutch divine, who died in 1609, 
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Herbert, the poet, and Lancelot Andrewes, the Bishop of 
Winchester, and one of those chiefly responsible for the 
Authorized Version of the Bible; it had interests in the 
historic side of the English Church and in preserving its 
continuity from the Early Church; and it did much to 
improve the order and beauty of the church services through- 
out England. 

And then, secondly^ there were the yarious bodies of 
The people we may group together under the naine of Pmtan 
Puritans i (jeaijng -vvith the Puritans thrpe things must be 

borne in mind. In the first place, many of the popular views 
held with regard to the Puritans are erroneous, being due 
to the caricatures drawn of them after the Restoration of 
1660. The Puritans, for instance, were not all drawn from 
the inferior social class; on the contrary, many of the best 
type of English gentlemen of that day held Puritan opinions. 
They were not averse to all pleasure and amusement. They 
did not wear their hair short, and did not speak through 
their noses. Secondly, we must remember that the great 
majority of Puritans still belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land; the great and final division between Churchman and 
Nonconformist did not come till the reign of Charles II. 
Thirdly, the term includes a large variety of opinions — 
just after the Civil War it was estimated that there were a 
hundred and seventy different sects, nearly all belonging to 
what we now call the Puritan party. Some Puritans were 
disposed to acquiesce, for instance, in the rule of bishops, if 
moderately exercised, whilst others detested and made the 
most violent attacks upon them. Then, especially during 
Presby. and after the Civil War, the Preshyterians (see p. 443) be- 
and in“! Came a great force, and wished to impose their system of 
pendents govemmcnt and their doctrines on everyone else. 

The Independents, however, believed in the right of every 
man to think for himself, and in what they called “ libertv, 

^ These people would, however, have repudiated the name in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century; indeed it was regarded as a nickname and term of re- 
proach* 
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for teflcte£ ^QBSciences ”, so long as those consciences were 
not those of Roi^^ ^^olcL' And.’lifially, there" were — 
as there are in every movement — various groups of ex- 
tremists, who, we shall find, were a dangerous element at 
the time of the Commonwealth. 

All classes of Puritans, however, were united on certain 
matters. They were all agreed, for instance, in their detesta- Attitud< 
tion of Roman Catholicism. It is difficult for us now to realize rSSm 
the intensity of the feeling of large numbers of Englishmen 
against the Roman Catholics, or to justify the severity of the 
laws against them. But we must remember that the perse- 
cutions of Queen Mary’s reign were still fresh in men’s 
minds,^ that the Roman Catholics had been concerned in 
various plots against Elizabeth, and that the Armada was 
looked upon as a Popish Armada. Moreover, the Gun- 
powder Plot of 1605 was regarded — quite wrongly — as 
a plot m which the Pope and the English Roman Catholics 
as a body were implicated. Then, agam, the Roman Catholics 
were not aiming merely at toleration for themselves; they 
were a large and increasing body, and they wanted England 
to become a Roman Catholic country. Lastly, it must be 
borne in mind that the Puritans looked upon the Pope as 
Antichrist, upon the ceremonies of the church which he 
ruled as idolatrous, upon the doctrines — to quote the 
House of Commons — of Popery as “ devilish ”, and upon 
its priests as “ the corrupters of the people in religion and 
loyalty ”. They would, indeed, have regarded a return to 
Roman Catholicism as a mqral and religious catastrophe for 
the nation. 

Apart from their hatred of the Papacy, the various sections 
among the Puritans had other views in common. They all 
opposed the claims of bishops and priests to special powers, 
and they disliked ornaments and vestments and an elaborate 

of Martyrs (first published m 1663) -was regarded as a sort of 
aecond Bible al fms time, and was chained to the desk m a great many Parish 
churches, its vivid accounts helped to keep alive the memory of the Marian 
persecutions. 
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ritual in church. They were all more or less followers of 
Calvin; that is to say, they believed in predestination, the 
doctrine that some are foreordained to salvation and others 
are not; and they looked upon the Communion as a com- 
memorative feast in memory of our Lord’s deatli, and not 
as a special means of grace. Above all, they made the Bible 
their rule of faith and of conduct; they had an intense feel- 
ing of responsibility towards God for all that they did, and 
all the power which came from the conviction that He was 
on their side in their struggle against what they thought was 
wrong. 

There is, perhaps, one more point to bear in mind in 
Dislike dealing with religious parties in England, and for that 
toleration matter in Scotland as well. No religious party, whether 
Roman Catholic, or Arminian, or Presbyterian, desired 
merely toleration for itself; they all, except perhaps the 
Independents, desired to persecute those who disagreed 
with them. Toleration, “ that hellish toleration ”, as a 
Scottish divine once called it, would ~s5dsfy’ few; each 
party wanted every other religious party exactly to conform 
to Jte own views and practices, or else to be suppressed. 

It was inevitable that some of the religious opinions held 
EiiMbett by the Puritans should clash with those held by the Mon- 
puritans archy. Even in Elizabeth’s day there was, at times, no little 
friction. In the early years of her reign had occurred what 
is known as the Vestiarian Controversy — clergymen with 
Puritan leanings objecting to wearing the surplice and to 
certain of the ceremonies enjoined in the Prayer Book. Then, 
later on, the more advanced Puritans, chiefly at Oxford and 
Cambridge, had advocated a Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment and had attacked the bishops, with the result that a 
dozen of them had been sent to jail. Others, again, had 
organized meetings, called Prophesyings, at which various 
religious subjects were discussed, and clergymen leamt 
how to preach sermons. But Elizabeth thought that theo- 
logical discussion would provoke too much independence of 
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thought; and she much preferred a clerg 3 nnan to read to 
his congregation an extract from “ the Book of Homilies ” 
(which had been issued at the same time as the Prayer 
Book) rather than to preach to his congregation a sermon 
of his own composition — mdeed, she bought one or two 
preachers quite a suflacient allowance for each county. She, 
therefore, disliked these clerical gatherings and sternly 
repressed them. And when the House of Commons, in 
which there was a strong Puritan element, ventured to 
discuss problems of ecclesiastical government or doctrine, 
the Queen mercilessly snubbed them. 

The Puritans, however, on James’s accession were in- 
clined to be well-disposed to him, for they expected much 
from him. James had been brought up in Presbyterian 
Scotland, and the Puritans believed that his attitude towards 
them would be sympathetic. They consequently lost no 
time in presenting him with a Millenary Petition — so called 
because it was supposed to be signed by a thousand min- 
isters — asking for certain reforms. A conference, which xhe 
included the two archbishops and six bishops on the one 
side and four Puritans on the other, was held at Hampton 
Court to consider the situation (1604). 

The King himself presided and behaved at first with 
admirable impartiality. Then, at the end of the second day, 
a Pxiritan mentioned the word “ Presbytery ”. Now James, 
though the Puritans did not know it, hated the Presbyterian 
form of religion, with its outspokenness and its democratic 
government, as he had experienced it in Scotland. “ A 
Scottish Presbytery,” he said, “ agreeth as well with a mon- 
archy as God with the devil. Then Jack and Tom and Will 
and Dick shall meet, and at their pleasure censure me and 
my council.” ^ The Conference soon broke up, and its only 

^ As a matter of fact it was not signed at all, though it had received the support 
of eight hundred ministers. 

* “ Stay, I pray you,” James went on, “ for one seven years, and if then you 
find me pursy and fat, and my windpipes stuffed, I will perhaps hearken unto 
you; for let that government be once up, I am sure I shall oe kept in breath.” 
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result — though it was a very important result — was tlie 
The preparation of the Authorized Version of the Bible (which 
^ed appeared in 1611 ); the Puritans otherwise went away dis- 
rf the appointed and empty-handed. James himself became a 
(1611) strong supporter of the extreme Anglican position, and a. 
strong believer in the maxim “ No bishop, no king jf 
once the authority of the bishops was overthrown {Note 61), 
that of the Monarchy itself, he felt, would be threatened. 

4. THE KING AND PARLIAMENT 

Thgj ^ita ns, if they found no favour with the Monarchy, 
Puritan; foHsd -plcat^ o f support in the House of Commons. In 
*pwiia- every Parliament of James I and Charfes I, and to'*an in- 
creasing extent as tlie years went on, there was a strong 
Puritan element in the Lower House, and eventually that 
element became supreme. It is this fact that largely accounts 
for the differences between the first two Stuart kings and 
their Parliaments. The ,Lower_ Ho use was ^ anatica lly anti- 
Catholic; the two^ii^s^wer^ih^ined to bT tolerant to die 
.Catiiolics. I'^erbec ause h e wa£naturally of a tolerant ^s- 
position a nd Cha rles because he had ma rried a Roman 
Cat holic wif e. The Crown supported the~ Anglican or 
Arrainian, position in the En glisTi Church ; the majority in' 
the House of_Commons was strongly opposed to the Amii- 
niaii docSrihes and regarded with considerable ’suspicion 
all the King’s High ChUrch appointments. 

Th ere were, ho wever, many o ther caus es besides religio us 
Causes oi diff erences t or t ne sIfupinTound which centr es the ch ef 
i nterest of the seventeenth century, the struggle between 
^pariia- King and PSEaunent {Note 62). Of these we must say some- 
thing befote tracing the history of the struggle in det^. One 
cau se of the strug gle undoubtedly was_ Ae abs ence of ex - 
tenSI danger, already referred to in the last chapter (p. 
40 bJ. It is oiten said that an Englishman can tkink of only 
one thing at a time. For a great part of Elizabeth’s reign 
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his mind was taken up with dangers from abroad. When 
Elizabeth’s life alone stood between her subjects and anarchy 
or a foreign domination, it was no time to discuss rights 
and privileges. But by 1603 these dangers were overV JQiS. 

- defeat o f the Armada m 1 588 m eant &e destruction not only 
of Philip’s ambitionSj, but also of the Tudor dictetobEip — " 
for it was no longer required. Englishmen might7t:h(^fore, 
sa fely devo te lEemselyes to cridc^ing and refornun^ tESr 
own gover nmen t. 

Anodier cause of the struggle was the development during 
the sixteenth cen^ty, of the liadonar character. Thatcharact® 
qenfijry, it has beeiT said, saw. the birth of the modem of 
Englisbman. He had realized his possibilities in enterprise, 
in seam anship, in literature; the Reformation and the 
Renai ssan ce had taught him to think and to reason for 
himself; he had become more self-reliant, more self- 
confident, perhaps more self-willed. He was, in a word, 
ready for a greater share in the government of his country. 

And mprg^ .e special ly had come_the developmen t of the 
mi ddle classes. The battle of English libe; ^_in Ae seven- 
tee nth cen tu ry was fought, n ot so much by the nobles o r 
b£ Ae peoj^e, as b y the squire, t he merchant , and ^ 
la^erj '“these were the classes which had developed in 
Tudor times, and it jsiasJrom. these classes t hat the mem- 
bers of _the. House of Conunpii§_srere drawn. Very o ften 
t^J were ign oran t, especially about foreign affair s ; some- 
times they did not realize the difficulties of the Gkiyemment 
and brought absurd charges against the ministers. But they 
were m en, for the most part, unc orrupted add ihco rruptibie : 
indepesdent. and yet moderate; p atien t thoug h very per - 
siste nt. In the earlier stages of the struggle the lawyers 
chiefly fought the war of words in the House of Commons ; 
they were, a s Bacon said . , ]jhe “ vowels ” of the House, the 
remaining memhftrsjnri^^ Kut -mhpn 

it came to the war of swords, it was the country gentlemen 
who made the best use of them. 
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EnglancL then, w as no t distracted by foreign dangers* 

Questions and sheJiad_developed a class of citizen s' w^ 6~c6uld 
at issue. themselves. Even during Elizabeth’s rei^Tthe 

relations between the Queen and her Parliaments were not 
always perfectly harmonious. It is true that ^nly eleven 
P^li^ents were called, and that hardly any outlived" a 
single session of some six weeks’ duration; and that Eliza- 
beth, as she frankly stated on one occasion, called 'them 
“ not to make new laws ^ or lose good hours in idle speeches ”, 
but to provide supplies for the expenses of her government. 
Nevertheless, on occasions the House of Commons had 
exhibited an independent and almost pugnacious temper, 
which indicated that the nation would not continue to look 
on quietly while the Crown and its ministers governed, and 
that it was time for a reconsideration of their respective 
rights and duties. \^th_ James I that reconsideration came, 
and it was significant that'attKE. opening of his fi rst Pa rlia- 
ment jt here was a record attendanceT Th£fime ~ha(i~c ome. 
as the House of Commons declared in the very first year 
of James’s, reign, to “redress, festbfe,“i^1re”ctify ” those 
actions^whickin the reign„of JE^abeS ET the y had, “ passed 
pygt.”. Questions of governmerit, j)lain ,qnd broad ques- 
tions, pressed for an answer. 

There were questions'" of theory which went to the 

(a) Divine foundation of all authority. % y^-hai- titfo did t he King hol d 

hiaJbroi xe? By h ered itary diviije right, as the Ku^aoSlEe 
bishops and many others believed, or by virtu e of an Act_pf 
PadiaJDasnt? If the__King ruled by divine right, citfi^n 
either of his words or of his actions was obviously wrong; 
a subject m ust yield passiv e obedience to a div inely appointed 

(b) Prero- lulgr Uf affl in, what was meant by the King’s Preroeati ve} 
iative T he King’ s p ar^ Wl(f that it_w as a sor t of reser ve pow er 

residing in the King to d o ultimately w hat he liked; to 
override, if he thought reasons of Stete demanded rtTall the 

^ The Queen was no believer in new laws, and in one year she vetoed no less than 
forty-eight out of the ninety-one bills which had been passed by both Houses of 
Parliament. 
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ordinary laws of the land. The Parliament party held, on 
the other hand, that law was the ground of all auAori^, and 
that the King possessed his powers by law,^nd must a£ all 
ti'mpR be regulated by law. Where, again, did sovereignly 
reside? Did it rest with the King alpne^ or with the King 
ai5*Parliamejit combined? 

It is obvious that all the practical questions that arose, 
such as those co ncerning the power of the Ki ng to rgise (c)Prac- 
m^er^^thout the consent of Parliament, and to imprison Questions 
people without trial, or the power of the Parliament to call 
ministers to account for their actions, depended upon an 
answer to these questions. Nor were the answers at all 
clear. The powers of the monarchy were ill-defined, and 
the English Constitution was neither then nor at any other 
fimp; of a rigid type. The King’s party had just as decided 
opinions as the Parliamentary party; and both could bring 
strong arguments in support of their respective views. And 
as time went on, the differences between these views became 
irreconcilable; till at last the sword — and the sword alone 
— could settle them. 

“ I found Parliaments when I came here,” said James 
onceT*' so I had to put up with them.” One can sympathize 
with the King, for it is obvious that the Stuarts succeeded 
to an exceedingly difficult situation in regard to their Parlia- 
ments. But James, instead of relieving the situation, merely 
aggravated it. A wise man once said that the rights of hing^ 
and peoples newr agree so well together as m suence. James, 
£owever/lTOsT)otirmquacious and pedantic, tie’was always 
wanting to define matters of government which had much 
better be left undefined, and to theorize concerning powers 
which he might have exercised, in practice, without notice, 
bxxt which, imcompromisingly enunciated, were boimd to 
provoke opposition. 

We have no space to enter into the details of Ja meses 
r elations^.with bis Parliaments, but we may take, as an 
example of his tactlessness, an incident which occurred at 
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James the Opening of his first Parliament (1604). The Ring’ s 
Godw “4 court had chsallowedjthe election to the House of Commons 
( 1604 ) of a man called Godwm, on the ground that he out- 

law, and that James in a proclamation had said Sat ao 
outlaws were to be elected. The House of Commons de- 
clared that it was their privilege to settle disputed 'election. 
James answered that their privileges were his grant and 
ought not to be quoted against him, and a controversy^at 
once ensued as to the origin of parliamentary privileges and 
the king’s power to abrogate them. In the end J^es aUow^ 
the House of Commons to settle the matter of the electiS; 
but it was not an auspicious beginning.^ 

In the first P^liament of James. I, also, an ex^jO^ 
Bate’s important question of taxation was brought jjp. The or- 
(1606) dinary revenue of the king was derived partly from mde~ 
pendent squrces, su^...as crown.. lands and feudal dues, 
bringing in about ,^250,000 a year ; and .partly from a duty 
on all imports called tonnage and poundage,® a duty which 
was granted to the king on his accession for the term of his 
life, and which brought in about ,£150,000 a year. Two or 
three years .aftejiJhis accession, James began to imp.os^pn 
cer tain a rticles, e^ra duties over and ab.oye what he was 
allowed to impose by tunnage and poundage. A m erchaoi^ 
called refused to pay the extra duty.on currants, which 
was one of these articles. But the judges decided thaHie 
must pay not only because the ports — the gateways to the 
kingdom — belonged to the king, but also because it was 
the king’s right and duty to regulate trade in what ways he 
thought desirable for the good of the State (1606). The- 
re sult of. this decis ion w^ that the Government i mpose d 

^ “ The state of monarchy James said to his Parliament in 1611, “ is the sup- 
remest thing upon earth, for kings are not only God*s lieutenants upon earth and 
sit upon God’s throne, but even by God Himself they are called Gods, as to dis- 
pute what God may do is blasphemy, so it is sedition in subjects to dispute what 
a king may do in the height of his power.” This is another eicample of the King’s 
loquaaous tactlessness. 

* So called because a certain sum was paid on every tun of wine and pound of 
merchandise imported. 
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e xtra dutie j.jlp 9 fl..a.'Vyhole mass of other articlgs as well, 
and the King’s revenue was increased. These e:^^ duties, 
k nown as Imposition^ were, of course, a constant source of 
co ntenti on, and.^£re strenuously opposed by this_and other 
Parliaineats. 

TT^I^g dissolved his first Parliament in 1611, and for 
th.eJies±.ten years there was no Parliament except in 161i, The Par- 
when one sat for two months; it. is known in history as 1621 “ “ 
the “AMl e d Parlia ment" because no laws resulted from it. 

But in 1621^ the loss of the Palatinate by Frederick, and the 
possibihty that England might be engaged in a war for its 
recovery, led Janms to call his tk^ Parltcajtgit. This.P.ar- 
liament was ve^ impo.rjant. In the %st place the House 
of Commons revived ite right of impeachnieD.t, its right to 
prosecute the king’s ministers or office holders before the 
House of Lords. This was a weapon of tremendous poivpr 
which had not been used since 1459;^ and it was a weapon 
which later dii was to be used with great frequency. The 
House of Commons began by impeaching some holders of 
monopolies. It went. on to accuse the I^rd Chancellor, 

Francis Bacon, Lord Verul^, oJF receiving bribes. Suitor 
in those days often used to ^ve presents to judges. 
BuFthere is ho doubt also that Bacoirhadlln some cases, 
probably through carelessness, received presents before he 
had given his decision, and that these presents were giveii 
with a corrupt intention; the^e is.no proo f, h oweve r, that 
B a(g)g L^rfiseiyed t hem as b ribes . or.^ t hat they in any way 
influenced hfe decision.^ We may agree with Bacon’s own 
judgment: “ f was the ju stest judge t hat was jn..^iigl?nd 
these fifty years. _ButJ t„w a a .Jh e I^est censure_in_Pg- 
liament th^ t hese two hundred years.” Bacon was 


^ In one case, a lad^ who had a series of suits being heard before Bacon, drove 
down to York House, Bacon's residence, with jClOO m her purse. “ What is that,** 
said Bacon on her entrance, that you have in your hand?” “ A purse of my 
own making,” was the lady's reply, “ which I hope your lordship will accept.** 
“ What Lord,” replied Bacon, ** could refuse a purse of so fair a lady's working?** 
But, as a matter of fact, though Bacon took the purse and the £ 100 , his iOnal decision 
was not at all m favour of lady litigant. 
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deprived of his chancellorship and died shortly afterwards. 

In the second place, this House of Commons upheld its 
tibertyUberty of speech. The House of Commons was strongly, 
of speech fanatically, anti-Catholic and anti-Spaniard, and it 

met at the time that James was proposing a marriage between 
Charles and a Spanish princess with a view to the restoration 
of the Palatinate. It accordingly drew up a petition to be 
presented to the King, in which it begged that Charles 
might marry one of “ our own religion ”, and expressed 
with some bluntness its opinion of the Pope and his “ dearest 
son ” the King of Spain. Such a petition coming in the 
crisis of his negotiations with Spain was, from the Bing’s 
point of view, exceedingly embarrassing; and James wrote 
an angry letter against the “ fiery and popular spirits ” in 
the House of Commons who had dared “ to argue or debate 
pubhcly matters far above their reach and capacity ”, and 
forbade the House “ henceforth to meddle with anything 
concerning our Government or deep matters of State”. 
Fortunately for English liberty, the House of Commons 
maintain ed its courage; and in the candle-light on a dark 
December day, it drew up a Protestation declaring its 
freedom of speech. The King thereupon dissolved the 
Parliament, imprisoned some of its members, and sending 
for the journal book of the House of Commons tore the 
Protestation out of it with his own hands (1622). But, never- 
theless, the House of Commons had shown there was one 
place in the kingdom where an Englishman might say what 
he liked. 

In the fourth Par liamen t (1624) we pass into smooth 
waters, tor J: *arIiamentJ ha ^got the wa r with Spap which it 
desirecL Moreover, Bu ckingham and Prince Charl es s^- 
p orted t he House o f Common s in t heir impeachment o f 
M lddles^^ thfe Eord ~Tre asurCT. Shortly afterwards James 
died (1625). 

This brief summary will have s hown that the rifLhad 
begun ^tween the Crown and Pa:^ament'm the reign 5F 
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TCing James. The House of Commons had made a decided 
ad vmce ;" it had rewved impeachment, upheld its pri'(^eges, 
and protested against impositions. James’s character, it 
must be admitted, had been peculiarly fitted to open dan- 
gerous questions; in the reign of his successor they would 
have to be answered. 


CHAPTER 36 
CHARLES I (162h-1649) 

1. CHARLES I’S FOREIGN POLICY (1626-1649) 

When Charles I came to the th r one, th e Protestants were 
fi ghSEg for their ejdstesicg.iiLGemiany, but a new cha mpion chariea i 
had arisen on behalf of the Prote.sjtaat cause in the person of ^l^***® 
of Dmmaiji. Charles a.greed to pay him 
a ye^Jfor the conduct, of .-a war in Germany. _He paid ,pae 
instalment of £46,000 — and that was all. For one thing, 

(Charles ' had-obtained. largely, through Jhia, own faultj__ in- 
sufficient supplies of money from Parliantgpt. I ^^or a no^r. 
soon attef Charles made the engagem^y;9Jh€JDaD^h.king, 
he and BucEhgham^ who largely controlled thfi-JEUngls 
polic]£ "c^e to "the 'conclusion .tbat_the.ProtestantisniL.of 
Ge nnan y might best be succoured the Pdatmje 
recovered by m attack .upon the Span^h JEprte. It was, 
douBtless, a roundabout jpl^ to atteck the I^g^qf S^in^J 
order to put pressure on ‘^cEmperor to restore Frederic k, 
but a naval war witF Spam was .sute, to b e. pog ilar, and it 
was easier tbaif campaigning in Germany. Accor^pglyjS 
expedition was or ganize d^jtp Cadi z^ which was to repeat 
Drake’s exploit, sack the town, and capture the treasure 
fleet conning from America. Rpt fiypflditipTi egm^ ip 
hopeless grief and took neither Cadiz n or the treasure fl eet 
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(1625).J^ The nesrt year the King of Denmark, with soldiers 
clamouring for pay 'in consequence of the Failure of the 
English subsidies, was obliged to take the offensive, was 
decisively defeated, and accordingly returned to. his. o^ 
country (1626). Charles’s initial interference in the Thirty 
Years’ War ha3, therefore, been disastrous. 

Meantime Charles had got into difRcurties with France. 
Difflcui- At the end of his father’s reigi^ lm__w^ eiigaged to inSry a 
**“rSce Frenc h prmc ess,^ Mang, and on Jus acc ession 'h e 

injiriedjier. By the terms of the marriage treaty con£e§sioiis 
were promise^, to the Roman Catholics in England, ^ 
also, just before his death, had undertaken to lend 
ships to the French King;. The French King and h^jEamcus 
minister, Richelieu, wanted to use the ships to aid them in a 
war against Ae Protestants in Fr^e, the Huguenots as they 
are called. Charles, after futile endeavours and discredit- 
able subterfuges to evade his father’s promises,^ was obliged 
toigpd them — to the great wrath of hub.subjects in England. 

Later on, the Kng of France demmded that t he pr omised 
TheRhi concessions to ^e..^thoIics in England shoul<iJ)£_granted, 
“’'’“awT^nd in 1627_the two countries gradually driftsd-intojaar. 
Buck^- Buckui^hainniE.as_himself sent with an expedition to capture 
assasslna- a fort in.the Isle of Rh^jJn order to. assist La Rochelh^Jat 
uon(i 628 ) stronghold on the west coastjof France, which the 

French King was still besieging. At^hat time th ere -vm 
no stan ding ymv, smd a force largely c omposed^of the 
riff-raff of ^Ae coun^ was not EEHy to be successful.’ 

^ The caqpedition had started m the stormy month of October, with pressed 
crews and soldiers, with ships whose hulls were rotten and whose sails — at all 
events in the case of one ship — dated from the Armada; and the food was exceed- 
ingly bad, “ such as no dog in Pans garden would eat"*, said a contemporary. On 
reaching Cadiz, the men got drunk, and the ships finally returned home ^th 
scarcely enough men to work them. ^ 

* Amongst other things, a mutiny was arranged so that the bliips might not be 
given up. 

• When an army had to be raised, each county had to contribute a certain number 
of men. The lord-lieutenants, as in this case, took advantage of the occasio^ 
get nd of those who, it was desirable, ** should leave their county for their countys 
good Buckingham’s troops were ignorant alike of marksmanship and discipli^ 
and after being drilled for a fortnight at the seaside, were dispatched on the c:q?edi- 
don. 
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Buckinfli^ jiowever, did well, and inspired his men with 
courage," if not with enthusiasm; and, but for the fact that, 
th rough no fault of his ovm, the French managed to revictud 
t he fort, ^d that^ trough contrary winds, reinforcements 
fai led to le ave England,_^he might have succeeded. As it was, 
Bu cking ham came back discredited in the eyes of the counixyj, 

Before he could fit out another expedition, the tenpenny 
knife of a disappointed officer called Felton , who thought, 
as many others thought, that the assassination of Buckingham 
was a meritorious act, closed his career (1628). 

" ^Tith Suckingha ni’s death. “ there wasjg, afeWPX^ilpsi- 
ti on ”, it has bee n ^aid, ScpiS'X policy , of adventures cbaries's 

activity to one’^Futter inactiop ”. Charles wduKTmSe (I 629 - 49 ) 
pr oposals, at one ^^the same time, tp Fran(^ for an alliance 
ag ainst Spain, and to Spain for an alliance against France. 

He wo uld offer to help Gustavus Adolphus, the King of 
Sweden, the new champion of ProtestantSm in Germany, 
and not the King of Denmark, and then to help the Kang 
of Denmark and not Gustavus. On? ambassador said_io 
Charles , “ The truth is you pull down with one ha nd a s' 
fast as you build up with the other ” j) and the criticism was 
a just one! Mprepyer, circumstmces were against the £ro- 
s ecution of an active policy. At first*, Charles had no mpnsy 
t o back his schemes; and later he hatd.hisJhands full with 
his quarrel with his own subj’ects. As a result* the influence 
of Great. Britain in foreign affairs ^lecame a negligible 
quantity for the remainder of Charles’s reign. 

The Thirty Years * War, therefore, ceased to be influenced 
by or to influence G reat Br itaip : and we can only bii^y Later 
allude to its later developments. Gustavus AMpha h^ a ^‘4? 
briefspell of brilliant success^and was then killed..at the 
f ^ous B atSFoF Xiita:^ ^ (1632). The l^otesjtot (ause 
ap p^ed EdpeiS s. But Richelieu , th ough lie sup pressed 
Pr otestants in France, was " wilim to support ffiemjm 


^ At the crisis of the battle, a thick November mist obscured the sun, and Gus- 
tavus, losmg his way, was killed by the enemy. 
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Grermany by force of ar ms so as to weaken the house of 
Habsburg. During the laiter stages of the war, the Fr^ch 
armies exerted a decisive influence and were brilliantly 
successful. The war came finally to an end in 1648, Fran^ 
and Sweden acquiring large parts of what had been %rm3n 
territory, whilst the German states were left more disunited 
and independent than before the war broke out. Upon 
Germany and the German nation the effects of the war, 
material and moral, were appalling — indeed, in the opinion 
of Bismarck, the great Prussian statesman, Germany was 
still suffering from these effects in 1880. 

It must be confessed that England’s foreign policy during 
Pauure of the first half of the seventeenth centuiqy was_ both inglorious 
pouw — and ineffeptive. Many explanations may be offered. Thsjg 
Us causes Standing army, and consequently no force behind 

English diplomacy; and if England went to war, her hastily 
trained levies had little chance against more experienced 
soldiers. Parhament agaftij^ though- keen for war, did not, 
as a matter of fact, provide either James or Charles with 
sufficient money to mge it effectively — though in the case 
of Charles it was, as we shall see, largely his own fault for 
not explaining what he intended to do. Moreover, ill fortune 
attended the English efforts. But the chief cau se of^ 
futility of English policy. Jay in the characters o f Jiunes and 
Chailes ; ^e indeci sive and. timd. pphcy of the on.e and the 
tortuous and contradictory, polipy of the oyder'coiflg.'''^ 
result’ in failureij' Nbf "must we forget that England’s failiue 
"enablblf ErMce, by becoming the ally of the German Pro- 
testants, to establish a predominance which was before the 
end of the century to threaten the independence of nearly 
every other country in Europe. 

2. CHARLES I AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS (1626-1642) 

Turning now to domestic affairs it will be apparent from, 
what has been already said that C harle s succeeded„to no 
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easy inheritance. He had been left ^ incompetent and 
im petuous m inister in Buckingham, and unfortunately that 
nfitiister had more influence in Charles’s reign than he had 
enjoyed even in the later years of King James. At home 
there was an empty treasury and a Parliament which was 
tM^g inning to feel its power; and abroad, things were going 
badly for the Protestants in the Thirty Years’ War. More- 
over, Charles’s wife was to, be of no assistance to.hipi. Hen^ 
riettn Maria was_a vivacious and attractive persoji, bjit, 
unf ortunately, as time went on, she interfered more and 
more in affairs of State, and hg.d more and more influencfi 
ovM^er husband. The Queen was quite jgnor^t of English 
customs and the English character. She was a Rom an 
Catholic in a strongly Protestant country, and was always 
striving to obtain concessions for those of her own religion. 
She actively intrigued, in times of difficulty at home, for 
assistance from abroad; and she held the most extreme 
political opinions with regard to the King’s authority and 
the wickedness of those who opposed it.^ 

Charles called three Parli^ents during the first fo ur 
yeamoFEis reign, and quarrelled with each one of thein . 
'f]^“'f6f eleven “years' he governed OTAqutia.^y£ffil£nt* 
Fj^lly, a war with Scotland a nd th e 'ffluseq uent n eed of 
money forced him in JJIO to call two^^liamentSj the 
secooa of which reduced hi s powers, and eVentually qial 
warbfofee out in 1642. Such is briefly the history of Charles’s 
r3a5ohs mth his ParHaments. The subjects of dispute were 
mgny. There was, as in James’s reign, t he religious difficulty 
Charles was an Anglican ffigh Ch urchma n,* and b ecau se of 
h is wife was mcline'3' to tolerate the~^oman Cathqlj^; 
Parliament was Puritan and anfi-tlafliolic. "PfflSment 
dis^stedTSbii^ King’s nun isters , Buckingham in flie EreB 
fouTyears, and^traHSrS'and Laud in 1640; the Kong, on 

^ “ Of the many women, good and bad,” it has been said, ** who have tned to 
part in a£Eair$ of State, jfrom Cleopatra, or the Queen of Sheba downwarcL 
nobody by character or training was ever worse fitted than the wife of Chailea 1 
for such a case as that in which she found herself.” 

(f938) 
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the contrary, thought these ministers able and 
and any parliamentary criticisms of them factious and 
impertinent. P^hament, in the early years of Charles’s 
reign, was angry at the failure of the English foreign policy; 
and in later years, because of the Court intri^eF 
foreign powers. 

But underlying all these disputes lay the questions m- 
dicated in the last chapter: Where did sovereignty reside? 
Who had the responsibility for the ' government of the 
country? The Parliament wanted, rightly or wrongly, a 
greater control of the goveriunent; Charles, rightly or 
wrongly, was unwilling to concede it — there lay the whole 
difficulty. We regard it now as an easy task to bring the 
powers of Crown and Parliament into harmony. But this 
dual control was not easy to arrange, and perhaps was 
impossible to obtain without friction. As a matter of fact, 
a Civil War occurred in 1642 and a Revolution in 1688 
before an arrangement could be made — and even then it 
proved not to be permanent (Note 64). 

C harles’s first Parlianwnt met in 1625,^ just after the K'ing 
Charles’s had arranged to pay very large subsides to the King of 
^uament Denmark and to send a fleet to attack Spain. Obviously 
(1625) would be requ ired. But Charles’s reticence and 

want of frankness proved a fatal impediment. There were 
no Blue Books or White Books and no daily newspapers in 
those days, and it was difficult for members of Parliament 
to know what was going on. Though members knew, of 
course, that a great religious war was in progress in Germany, 
and were anxious that England should help the Protestants, 
they were yet unfamiliar with recent developments. But 
Charles would neither explain his pohcy, nor depute anyone 
else to do so. Consequently, as one member said, “ They 
knew not their enemy ”, and the statement was literally 
true. Nor did Charles explain his needs ; he made a definite 

^ Even an outbreak of the plague in London did not prevent an attendance at 
the opening of Charles’s first Parliament which beat the record established when 
James I came to the throne. 
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demand for the navy, but only hinted at the largeness of 
the sums he really required. Consequent Charles oif 
got one-sev enth of the amount of money whicH he needed. 

At the same time Parliament grante'djunnage and pound- 
age. to_lhe King, only 'for one yea?:, though foirlhe last 'two T»nnage 
centuries it had been granted the king for life. Here Parlia- S.”** .. 

mi /r 1 ° 1 < •• Pounaa^e 

meoLaas .wrong, ihe Monarchy could not get on vwthout 
th e money . It had to meet the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment; moreover, the Court spent more money Aan in 
Eli 2 abeth’s day whilst the great rise in prices, owing to the 
influx of silver from the New World had made the king’s 
revenue worth less than before. The decision, however, in 
Bate’s case (p. 426) made it legal for Charles to go on levying 
the customs without Parliamentary sanction, and he accord- 
ingly did so. In this, as in the succeeding Parliaments, the 
Punian majority had apprehensions about religion, for the 
King favoured Anghcan High Churchmen such as Laud,i 
and also allowed the administration of the laws against the 
[Roman Catholics to become somewhat lax. 


Ch^es’sjecond P,^ltament met in 1626, after the loan of 
shigsjo the French King and ihe disaster to the Cadiz fled: xhe 
had occur red jp. 429). T^e„ House of Commons, fiist 'de; 
mandedthat an inquiry jmtCLihe.Cadiz di^ster should pre- Sm 6); 
cedTany grant of supply, and wanted especially to investigate 
Buc^gham’s conduct. Charles. held-..that he and not 
P ^liament must be the judge of the cap ^t y of h is i niniste rs : 

“ Iwohld not have the House to question my servants,” he 
said, “ much less one who is so near me.” The House of 


C ommo^ t hen went a step further, and under KIioPr 
le adership im peached ^uc^gham, Sir John EUot was a 
C ^shmaii Ta man of lofty nature, and a Jfed‘oHtor,'1but 
apt — as those possessing the qualities of an orator often 


— to exaggerate, an^ either ^ barter f\r a worse 
vieyr-oLa no^n than fiese ^ed. he had expressed 

» e supplied the King vrith a .list of clergy marked either O tor UiUiodox or 
r tor Funtan, so that only those might receive promotion whom Laud considered 
Urthodox. 
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a hope to Buckingham that he might be “ wholly devoted 
to the contemplation of his excellencies But in the next 
year, when he saw, as he said, “ our honour ruined, our 
ships sunk, our men perished, not by the sword, not by the 
enemy, not by chance, but by those we trust ”, his indig- 
nation knew no bounds. In a speech of wonderful power he 
applied to Buckingham the words in which Tacitus char- 
acterized Sejanus Sui obtegens, in alios criminator; juxta 
adulatio et superUa. “ If he is Sejanus, I must be Tiberius,” 
was Charles’s comment on this comparison, and he never 
forgave Eliot as a consequence. Buckingham’s impeachment 
led_Charles to dissolve the secorid ParliamMit. 

The thkd Parliament met two years later, jn 1625. Charles 
was needlessly rude in hisjBrst speech. If the Parliament did 
not supply his wants, he must, he said, use all meaiS* which 
God had put into his "hands. " Take not this as a tihr^” 
he added, “ for I scorn to threaten any but my equals.” 
This was an unpromising beginning; but Parliament h^d 
more, important causes of dissatisfactioQ than the King’s 
speech. The Rh6 expedition had fail^ (p. 430). Parliament 
was still nervous about rehgign. Moxeovei;:, &e Edng had 
recently l evied a forced logii. But this was not 'all Fj v j » 
The knights had refused to pay the forced loan, and had_been 
Knifthts imprisoned. When brought up in a court of law, the just i- 
fication for their imprisonment^had been "given as “ the 
special command of the I^ng ’’. The Crown lawyers argued 
Ibefore the judges that the King must have, for the safety 
of the State, the power to commit people to, and to keep 
them in, prison without trial. That is true enough; but die 
dang er was, as it has been well smd, that the King was mak- 
ing the nmcficine pf the constitution its dmly food. hfefB'- 
dver, the knights’ lawyers held that such a power as the 
King claimed was plainly contrary to an Englishman’s 
liberty and to Magna Carta. The judges, before whom the 

* \ 

^ Seganus was TOvemor of the praetorian troops, and for many years controlled 
the policy of the Emperor Tibenus. 
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case was tried had given no definitejuling in such a difficult 
matter, though they had refused to release the knights 
from prison. 

The th ird Pa rliament lort no timejn trying to check 
what was held to be an abu se of the K mg’s power, an3 The 
d rew up th e Petition of iS^ht. 'I'he first articj^eclared that of 
l o^ and taxes without consent of Parliament were illegal, 
and the s econ d that all arbitrary _^mprisonment without 
cause^ shown was illegaL The t hird article of tihis'petition 
forbad e the billeting of soldiers in private houses; ^ and 
the fourth , the .exercise* in. time of peace, of martial law, 
which too often had me^t no law at all. T^e King - ^er 
trjung every means of evasion, jSnally gave his consent to 
this petition ; and, though he .violated every one of ite mticfcs, 
thelPetition stands as a. great landmark in the struggle. 

It was after the Petition was passed that Wentwo)^, 
who had been one of the chieTlSaders of t he House of The 
Commons, joined the King._^ Tl^econd sesrion ofjffie tiurd 
Parliament met in 1629. P aFto ment maintai^d that thg “IS?) 
King had_not kept, hi&-ptomises with regard to the Peti^on 
of Rig ht, and dissensions between King anS Parliament 
grew more bittM. C harles determined to dissolve Parliament. 
biS before^he could do so occurred the celebrated scene 
when, with the Speaker held d ovm m the chair and lie doors 
locked, liree IresbluSons were passed , proposed by Elio t 
and hence often called l^Tio t's Three Resohtiions. They miofa 
declared that whoevS' proposedTihnovations in_ religion, Resolo- 
and whoever either* proposed ’or ’paid"_ toes without the 
consent 'of Tarhament, was’ 'ad* enemy to BheT ingdomjmd 
a b^Efayer of its libertks. These three resolutions — com- 
binmg the grievances "which the House of Commons felt 
in religion and in politics — were the last that the third 
Parliament (1629) was to pass, for it was at once dissolved; 

^ Soldiers, raised for an expedition abroad, were sometimes billeted in private 
houses, and were not infrequently an intolerable nuisance. Some people in Essex 
complied, for instance, that the Irish quartered there broke the furniture, and 
threw the meat into the fire if it did not wm their approval. 
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and the most noble-minded of all in that struggle, 

was pu^mto the Tower and died there.^ ’ 

We have now come “to the end ortRe first period of ifie 
conflict. On the whole, though Parliament was sometimes 
unduly suspicious," sometimes rather niggardly in its suroUes 
and always intoler^t in matters of religion, it had sEoro 
itself more patieiit, more practical, more clear-headed than 
either the kings or their advisers, _and it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that it was in the right. But this must not 
blind us to the fact that Parliament was seeking to establish 
a control over the king and his advisers which had not been 
exercised in Tudor times, and it was not unnatural that the 
Crown should resist such attempts. 

3. ARBITRARY GOVERNMENT, 1629-1640, AND GROWING 
DISCONTENT IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

The_ne^_eleven years saw no Parliam^t — the loi^est 
interval England has known’ in her history since Parliament 
began {Note 6S). They are usually called The Elevm Years ' 
Tyranny. We must, however, beware of regarding' a year 
without a Parliament as anything exceptional; in Elizabeth’s 
reign, for instance, Parliament on the average met only 
every third year. Nor must we regard Charles as a wicked 
despot, destroying the rights, the goods, and the lives of his 
people. The p eriod, on the contrary, was one of prospe^ 
for the natioii"'at large; '“wiiffi'JKe exception of Eliot, no 
political martyr lost h5 lifej^ and the King, 6n~tKe~ whole, 
k ept within the le tter of ^e law as it was interpreted for 
him by judges, who might, however, with reason be deemed 
somewhat accoinmodating.® Yet none the less they were 

^ Ehot’s son petitioned that the body might be burled at Port Eliot, the Cornish 
home of the family. But Charles was implacable * ‘ Let Sir John Eliot,” wrote the 
King on the petition, “ be buried in the church of that parish where he died”; 
and accordingly he was buried in the Tower. 

• The judges also would be likely to be on the side of the Crown, for lawyers » 
^ the latest precedent^ and would maintain that the Stuarts might well do as Ine 
Tudors had done. 
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dangerous and critical years^for England; and when they 
were over, the people of England showed that they were 
determined that a repetition of such absolute rule should 
not occur. 

We must say something about the_advisers of Charles 
dur ing tl^ No one succeeded to Budsihghain^ 

commanding position in Charles’s councils. Yet ^oiigst 
thnffiig’s advisers two figures stand out pre-emin^t — 

Thomas Wentmmth {Note 66), eventually created Earl of 
Smfford, and William Laud (Note 66). W^tworth, a mem- 

of an old family with large estates in Yorkshire, had Strafford 
snorted the Crown when he first entered the House of 
( 5^Tnnng ; but in tHe early Parliaments of Clwles IJie was. 
one" of the leading critics of the ling’s policy, and the 
P^oiTof lUght in particular was largely due to his initia- 
tive. Then between the two sessions of the third P^liament 
he ..joined the King’s sid^' an'd was'made; a peer (1628). For 
thK_jchMge Wentworth has been unspmngly attacked, 
called a political apostate, _ the First of the Rats,' and com- 
pa^dlb Lucifer.i An<j, indeed, it is impossible to deny that 
Wentworth was inconsistent, that he did things when in 
authority which he would have been the first to condemn 
when in opposition, or that self-interest was probably one 
of the motives which influenced him. 

Wentworth, however, was one of those strong, masterful, 
able people who have an unlimited confidence in their own 
capacity, and very little in that of anyone else. Ij£.had been 
with the Opposition because he distrus1;e.4,Bucki^^ and 
ep ppigny disliked his foreign enteipri^, and because of 
the~ arbitraiy acts which the ' Gbveniinent had committed. 

But he was never really of the Opposition; .he_j^4jlP 
sympathy with the Puritan le anings of th e majnaly , and 
felt contempt for many of his Tell^-members . Moreover, 
h e was no believer in, Parliamentary gove rnment — govern- 


' See Lord Macaulay's Essc^ on Hallam*s History^ 
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ment, in his .view* was to be for the people, but not by 
them. To him princes were, to use his own ^pres^iv 
the “ indulgent nursing-fathers to their people ”, and the 
authority of a king ‘‘ the keystone which closeth up~Se 
arch of order and government And only by“a[gng 
himself with the King could he show, it must be ren^ 
bered, his capacity for administration. Wentworth therefore 
joined the King,, and was made President of the Northln 
1628, which gave him the control of the northern counties. 
In 1632 he became Lord Deputy of Ireland, and it 
was in Ireland that he was to exhibit the strength and 
weakness of his statesmanship (see p. 606). Then in 
the summer of 1639 he became Charles I’s principal 
adviser, and„ quickly made himself the most hated TTigri in 
England. " 

Wentworth’s great friend was Laud. He and Laud were 
Laud alike ' in that energy^" and whole-hearted devotion to the 
King’s service, and in that determination to get things done 
which was expressed in their letters to one another by their 
watchword “ Thorough ”. Laud was the son of a clothier 
at JR.eadi ng . He had been edycated^t Reading' scho ol gn>i 
St. "John’s College, Oxford. He became President of St. 
John’Sj^_^d .was noted for .his opposition, to the JPuritags. 
He was n,^t made Bishop of St. David’s; /in L628ie.be- 
c^(5 Bishop of London, and five years lator ^chbishop^f 
Canterbury. It was !Caud_who dif^ted the ecclesiastical 
p^cy of the Government, fn that policy^ere^ njudETtSat 
be prai^d. Large sums of money 'we^^ent in fbp 
erection and restoration of churches. Order and decency 
were enforced. in.the Church services,. Laud made, through 
deputies, a visitation of all the dioceses in his archbishopric, 
and found much to amend: thejchapter of a cathedral 
ne glecting to preach and often abse nt; the aisTe'of one 
church being used by the bailiff of a local lord to melt the 
lead which had been stripped from the roof; the aisle of 
another being used for cock-fighting, the vicar himself 
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being present.' Moreover, Laud was no respecter of persons, 
and attacked wrongdoing in however high quarters it might 
be _d^CQsered. 

But, with all his energy and goodness^ Laud was unsym- 
pathetic and narrow-mmded, a man who thought that every- 
oiie^must behew in the High Church doctrines which he 
beIIeveJ~m, whether he be Enghsh, Irish, Scot7 or even 
French or Spaniard. Through his control^ of the Press he 
tried to stop the publication of all views antagonist to his 
own. Burit was especially in the Courts of Star Cham6*er 
diTHigh Commission that Laud made his evil reputaticm.® 

1 , 3 ^ with his sharp tongue and irritable temper, always 
voted for the biggest punishment upon theological offenders, 
andit was chiefly due to him that such barbarous punish- 
ments were inflicted as flogging and branding and the cut- 
ting off of ears. If Laud saved the Church of England, as 
in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment he <hd, from being bound m 
the fetters of an iron system of ‘compulsory md Calyimstic’ 
belief," Ee”was also responsible for driving ihe moderate 
Protes tant's into the arms of the Puritans. 

"The di^culties of Charles were mamly financid, for h^ 
incoTPp from Crown lands and feudal dues, from tunnage Finance 
ahSTj^undage and Impositions was insi^^m. He had 
therefore to find other sourcesj, Thus he caus^ all those__^ 
who held lands by feudal tenure or of a certain value ^ — oven 
£40 a year — to become knights and to pay fees for_the 
honouf,“dr"il4'e.to be fined for refusing it. He fmed nobles 
an^the^whose ancestors had encroached — perhaps hun- 
Sireds” oJ^ears before — on the limits of the Crown forests. 
Various companies, on paying certain annual paymente, 
were Ranted monopolies pf„&e commonest articles of use, 

‘ Laud also stopped St. Paul’s Cathedral being used as a club for ^ip by 
of fashion^ or as s playground by those of more tender years, and he insisted 
that men should not come into chur^ with their hats on. 

* These courts had been established, the one in the reign of Henry VII 
other in that of Elizabeth; ^ they tried a man in secret, without a jury, and made 
prisoners give evidence against themselves. 

( F 938 > 
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such as bricks, salt, and sqap.^ Then the Navy was very 
weak; Barbary corsairs had actually landed and wintereTm 
Dorset in the winter of 1624-26. So, in 1634. Charles levied 
Ship- a tax called ship-money irom the maritime towns and counties 
0634^ the proceeds of whicji were to be used for providing new 

for the Navy and repairing those already in existencc.^For 
this tax .there were many precedents in time of w«, but now 
Charles imposed it m time of peace. A year later, he issued 
^ “second writ of ship-money”, as It was called^andjevi^ 
it from the whole country — a very unpopular move.” 

Up tiU 1637, though there had been great dissatisfaction, 
The there was little resistance to the King. With that year, how- 
’’***S?thl ever, the struggle began — it has been well calledjfif ir°t 
(1637) year of the Revolutionary Epoch. Popular feeling had the 
opportunity of showing itself in June. Piynne, a lawyer. 
Burton, a clergyman, and Bastwick, a doctor, were sentenced 
for attacks on the bishops/ to los*e their ears, to be fined 
£6000, and to be imprisoned for life. They suffered the 
first part of this sentence in Palace 'Yard. Prynne® had 
already lost part of his ears for an attack upon the stage 
four years previously, but his case had then aroused htde 
interest. Now, however, all London cam e to s how its 
sympathy. His path and that of his fellow sufferers was 
strewn with flowers, many people wept, and there was an 
angry yell when Prynne’s ears — or what remained of 
them — were sawn off. The n ULMovem her. 1.6^, came the 
fa mous trial of John Hampden. The King had issued a 
third writ oF ship-money, and it looked as if he was going, 

^ In Tudor times itwas the business of the State to regulate trade; and Charles I 
in much that he did merely carried out the Tudor system Thus the Star Chamber 
was used to proceed against Com Bngiossers^ and real attempts were made to 
find sensible work for the unemployed. So also the monopoly system was part of 
the scheme of Paternal economic government. The real difficulties were» first, 
that Charles from want of money abused the system; and, second, that the English 
people were becoming more and more Individualistic in outlook. 

* The bishops, Bastwick had written, were the enemies of God and the King, and 
the Church which they governed was as full of ceremomes as a dog is full of fleas. 

* During the course of his life he wrote two hundred books and pamphlets. He 
wrote all day, his servant bringmg him every three hours a roll and a pot of ale 
** to refocillate his wasted spints 
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without Parliamentary sanction (this was the root of the 
trouble), to make it a permanent tax. H^pde^ a Buckiog- 
hamshir6..squij;:p of importance, Wused to pay. The case 
was heard, and the judges decided Jby seven to five that 
sh ip-mone j was legal. The case aroused intense interest," 
ana^'mearguments of Hampden’s lawyers were circulated 
over the entire kingdom. In^the same year the, opinions of 
the greatest literary figure of the period oifLaud’s rule were 
sh own i n the writing by Milton of Lycid^. ~ 

I]^cotland,_ however, even more than in the 

y ear 1637 ^ one of importance. 

T5m^Jhe lifetime of J^n Knox (died 1572) it seemed 
as if the^cottish Church might ultimately accept a modified th* 
foi3n^QL.Episcopacy, bitf under Andrew Melville, who 
su cceeded J ohn Knox in the leadership of the Scottish 
Church, the view prevailed that dl ministers were of "equal 
stales, and Presbyteries were~erected to perform the a^pini- 
stra^e duties formerly associated with bishops. The 
Scottish Church thus became definitely Presbyterian in 
its government. Under this system there are four Church 
Courts. congregation has its Kirk Session consisting 

<3The minister and elders, both elected by the con^egation. 
Thi rcohffl-^ tions are grouped into sixty Presbyteries, each raepres- 
conpegation "being represented on Ae Presbyterial court 
b y its mmister^and one elJerr Three or mp;:e.Presb^eries 
compose a’ Provincial Synod, twelve in numberj nieet^ 
tv ^e a y ear. The^supireme court of the Church, the General 
^rnibly , meets once a yean Its membeis'are minist^ 
and elder s elected by the Presbyteries. 

Qn to t his P resbyterian systeni James ijifr Sixth pf. Scot- 
land (First of England) sought to graft bishops.^ He, and, 

^ Bishops were popular neither in Scotland nor in England. Thus one En^ish 
writer c^s the bishops “not the pillars but the caterpillars of the Churab”; 
another in a parody of the Litany says. “From plague, jiestilence, and farmnA^ 
from bishops, priests, and deacons, good Lord, deliver us.” The Scots are not 
be hindhan d — one c^ls the bishops “ beasthe bellie-gods ” regardless of the 
feet that some bishops, at all events, lived ascetic lives and were deadedly spare 
of frame; and another charactenzes them as “ bunchy knobs of papist flesh ”, 
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PoUcj oi after him, Charles I, belicYS^ in the Divine Righj; sfj^gs, 
James VI people of Scotland believed no less ardently in the 

Divine Right of the General Assemb^, and denied the 
right of the civil authority to interfere in any way in the 
affairs of the Church. The General Assemblyjh.ad 
that extended beyond ecclesiastical affairs^ and was, in fact, 
Church a representative body which was the centre of opposition to 
stSe royal despotism. On the other hand the Scottish Parliament, 
or Council of Estates, was a feudal assembly whose business 
was controlled by the “ Lords of the Articles ”, in the nomi- 
nation of whom the king had a large say. Therefore oanflict 
between Crown and Church was almost inevitablfi. Kiog 
James showed much tenacity of purpose, and by 1612 he had 
fully established Episcopacy in Scotland,, wijhqut, however, 
abolishmg the Presbyterian Courts. He then, sought to 
modify the forms of worship, and by di£lomacy md inti- 
midation the General Assembly was induced to pass, in 
1618, what were called, from the place of meeting, the 
Five Five Articles of Perthj. Of thesq Articles, perhaps t he most 
^ Perth unpopular was the enforcement of kneeling at Communion, 
( 1618 ) savoured to the Scottish mind of idolatry. 

Charles came to the throne m 1625j,.and in .twel v e yeara 
had united the 'whole Scottish, nation against him. Tob^ 
with, his marriage with a Ronoan Catholic met with jnuc him- 
favourable comment. Then he frightened the nobles Jby^ 
attempt to recover some of the lands which they had obfeuned 
from the Church the p.eformation. Finally he moused 
the anger of the, whole people Ey his determinatisji to 
establish cornplete.,iiiniformity with the Church ©fJEngfand 
by doing away with the Presbyterian Courts b'^im ^sin g 
Charles I a new Prayer.JBooIi,shnilar.1;o the.Euglish Prayef..5Q9L The 
new particulars in which 'it differed from the English Prayer 
Book were universally held to be due to the. influence of 
(1637) Laud, and to be in a Popish direction. “ It 

was,” said a contemporary, “ a Popish-English-Scottish- 
Mass-Service-Book.” 
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Laud^ Lit urgy was used for the first time ift St. GilgaL 
Cathedral, Edinburgji, on ^unday, 23ni July,„]^6^ and Riot in 
provoked a riot — traditionally, stated to, have been st^ed (i637)®“ 
by. a woman called Jenny Geddes — which was really the 
beginnings of a,, revolution. .ChaiH^ might have retnev^ 
the situation by withdrawing the Service Book, but tWs he 
refused to do. Then opposition to the Prayer Book grew 
into a demand for the abolition of Episcopacy, and a zealous 
Presbyterian organization known as “ The Tables ” was 
practically ruling Scotland in defiance of King and Council. 

Still Charles persisted, and m 1638 _opposition to him 
culminated in the National Covenant. The National Covenant The 
was' first signed in Greyfriars Churchyard^,^ Edinburg dh cavei^t 
1st March, 1638, japd copies were sent all over Scotlmid. 
Everywhere it was signed with the utmost enthus^m, the 
signatories pledging themselves “ to adhere to and defend 
the true religion ”, by which jhey_meant_Prptestotism in 
geiilS'al, and the Presbjrterian Church ,in partiqular. 

at last awakened Charles to the seriousness jof the 
situation. He oflFered to withdraw Ae Service B ook and to 
penmt a free General ^sembly and a free ParU^ent_to 
meet. But it was top late. When the General Assemb ly me t 
in^las'gow jn November, only Covenanters were admitted The 
to"pembership, and Hamilton, the Royal Coimnissioner, 
seeing” that the Assembly would demand his assent to Acts 
abohshing Episcopacy, dissolved it in the name of the King. 

But the Assembly continued t& sJt, though an unconstitu- 
tional body, and with great gusto annulled the Five Articles 
of Perth, cancelled the Service Book, deposed the bishops, 
abolished Episcopacy, and reintroduced strict Presbyter- 
ianism. 

Naturally tbft Ring j-e fused to .sanction the Acts of th is 
Assembly, and it was clear that wgjrjvas inevitable. Ij ^Q^e ^ . 
out in 1639 and was known as the First Bishops We^. The wm^^ 
CrTv^isuantejslmder Ale^^derL ifiShfi. ‘^tii at old, little, crooked 
^diCT^ a veteran of manyContinental <ampaigns, took 
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Up position on Duns Law, near Bery vick.__,T he King.came, 
north with a for^,' miserable in numbers and equipment, and* 
could do nothing but a gree , by ^ JPaafication of fi^erzoick, 
to the Scottish deman^, the chief of which was that pother 
General Assembly should meet._ This did meet in Jlugust,* 
and all the measures of the Glasgow Assembly were again 
passed. In addition, the Assembly passed a new Act making 
the signing of the Covenant compulsory on the whole nation. 
All these Acts^,of Assembly received the royal assent,Jbt 
Charges, who was as determined as ever to have his own way, 
refused to sanction the parliamentary measures necessary 
to make them legally enforceable. The situatioti,was, there- 
second fore, Unchanged, and in 1640 tfie Second Bishops' War broke 
out The meeting of the Short Parliament in England show^ 
^^**®^the Scots that they had no reason to fear thaf the EnglisF 
nation would support Charle<5, and they acpprdingjy invaded 
England and marched to Newcastle-on-T)me. 

Scottish representatives at Ripon, aad Kad no alternative 
but to agree to the continued occupation of Newcastle till 
a settlement could be reached. In, August, 164L he granted 
all the Scottish demands^ and paid the expenses of Uie afiiiy 
at Newcastle, which amounted to £850 a day, aiyl.the Scots 
weht"Ko.me. In September, Charles visited Edinburgh in 
cbaries In the hope of obtaining Scottish help, .against the rapidly 
growing opposition of the English Parhanjent. He was 
most gracious, yielding to all Scottish demands, and lavish- 
ing honours and other signs of favour on the leading Coven- 
anters, but he fa iled in bis main jpur pose . His actions at this 
time, hcwev&r. had 'tins effect, that, w^JdieJ^jdlJ^ 
did br eak put. Scot l and , had no quarrel with him , and lud' 
n n call to support either s ide. ISfevertKeless, by this time the 
C nyfinanters were dreaming a new dream. They dreamed 
nf^uifonp^i^ of ChurclTgow rntnent in Engknd_md Scot- 
land. not on the Episcopal model as Charles had hoped, but 
n n tbft Pre.-Aytpriaa -Modt»] ; and th^ now worked to make 
the dream a reality. 
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4. THE SHORT AND THE LONG PARLIAMENTS 
(1640-1642) 

We must now tr a ce the inf^ence of Scott ish affairs upon 
E ngl ish politics^, The^Scottish rebellion, it .has beea„said> 
gave back to .England her Parliamente^ system. For eleven 
years Charles had done without Parliament. But the money 
he had was only just enough for current expenses; any 
extra strain would break down Charles’s system and make a 
Parliament inevitable. After the First Bishops’ War was o ver^ ^ 
S traffor d arrived in England, and, ^ his advice,, in o^er 
to_obtain funds to renew, the war with Scotland, a Parlia- 
ment was summoned. Thajt,.Parliament. — called the Shor t 
PB^liament — met in April, 1640, and it lasted but tluee xa?”’ 
weeks . The King tried to bargaihTor subsidies in returnjbr Pariia- 
giying up ship-money, But he failed; and Parliament, when (iMO) 
it proceeded to petition for a peaceful settlement with Scot- 
land, was dissolved. This Parliament brought to the front 
a .Soniersetshire squfr^ named Pvm , who was to show 
himself a great Parliamentanan. He was a clear and cogent 
speaker, a clever tactician, and the possessor of unbounded 
energy. In a..sg,eech.pf two_hou^ — an exceptionally long 
speech for that period — he attacked the misg ovemment of 
the King, and ..summed , up his_p»pXii.(aLixefid.by decla^g 
that “ the powers, of Parliament are to the b ody p olitic a s 
the jTjational faculties of &e soul to a man ”. And he quickly 
achieved for himself a position which led his enemies to 
call him, in the next Parliament, “ King P 5 nn ”. 

T he Seco nd Bishops ’ War followed the dissolution of t he 
S hort Parliameptr'm ^ e peace which ended it Ciiadps, as 
we have seen, prom ised to nav i^850 a day to the Scottish 
Army. But w iA ^fiis large sum of money reqiifrgdj.he was 
compeUed^^to su mmon another Parliament and, what is 
more, to listen to its demands.^ T he House of C o mmon s 

^ As it was, Charles had to seize £130,000 of bullion from, the Mint, and mer- 
chants could not meet the Bills of Exchange. This caused irnmense dislocation, 
and was one of the things whi<^ turned the merchant class against Charles. 
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was, at that time, an aristocratic _ and not what we should 
^Thenow consider a democratic assembly; and. the Parliament 
Pa^ito? which met in November, 164^ — to be known in histwyas 
meets the ‘Long Parliament — -vras composed, it has been said of 
^640) the very flower of the English gentry and educated 1^.’ 

The work of this Parliament for the first nine months of 
Work of its existence was the abolition of the arbitrary power of the 
Crown {Note 67). Now at last, after nearly forty yearsj some 
“““ of the questionsjat issue between King and Parliament were 
ArMteary to be definitely settled. The House of Commons during 

Aboiistod these nine months worked with practical unanimity a fact 

which shows how universal the dissatisfaction with the 
King’s government had been. Under Pym’s leadership jaws 
were passed declaring that this particular Parliament "vm 
not to be adjourned or dissolved without its own consent 
apd that, in future. Parliaments must be summoned ev^ 
Preroga- three years (the Triennial Act). Arbitrary courts — such as 
tve courts St^ Chamber and the Court of High Conunission — 
were abolished; and _ taxes, such as ship-money, were 
declared illegal, and tunnage ’and poundage also withouT 
““ consent of Parliament, Only on a Bill for the abolition of 
Episcopacy — the Root and Branch Bill — was there great 
divergence of opinion. 

Along with these laws came the punishment of the King’s 
ii^Mch- former advisers. Some, however, had He'd overseas, but 
n^rters other^were imprisoned and iinpeache^^ and amongst, th^e 
were the_two greatest. Laud and Strajfmd. Laudjras’nrt 
■meTrtei bdiea^d till 1645. but to'the po^iUlar imagination “Black 
Strafford Tom Tyrant ”, as Strafford was called, was the embodiment 
of the arbitrary power of the King. In the words of a con- 
temporary, " the whole kingdom was his accuser ”, and when 
he was impeached for treason it was felt that his trial would 
decide the question whether government was to be in 
future by the King’s prerogative alone or by King and 

^ In the whole course of English history there have been only seventy impeach- 
ments, and of this number a quarter took place between 1640 and 1642. 
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Parliament combined. But it was impossible to prove that 
Strafford had been guilty of treason: he might have been 
guilty of acts against the nation, but not of acts against the 
King. Of _^_gOYeniment in Ireland, which was one point 
of attack, he made a very "aBle defence. It^was i^versally 
believed — ^ssibry ngllEly — that Stra&ord had. adv^ed 
the King" to utilize the Irish a^y to overawe English resis- 
tance.” But the only evidence of ^s was found in a copy 
of the notes taken at a Privy Council meeting by one of its 
members, in which Strafford was reported to have said: 
“ You have an army here you may employ to reduce this 
kingdom ”, and from the context it was impossible to judge 
whether “ this kingdom ” referred to England or Scotland. 

Eventually the House of Commons ga ve up the im peach- 
ment and passed instead a Bill of Attainder, condemning 
him as guilty of treason.^ The bUl w^as sem up t^the House 
of”Lords, which, after some hesitation, passe3 it. The 
on^ hope of life left to Strafford lay in the King. After two 
days of agonizing doubt Charles, with his palace surrounded 
by an angry crowd, afraid that if he held out his beloved 
Queen herself would be impeached,® and advised to sur- 
render by his Council, by the judges, and by some of the 
bishops, and even by Str^ordJbjmaselfH-fiJffintu^^^^ 
his consent to th e b ill, ^tyafforf, brave and noble to the 
end, vgs executed on_T^wer Hid, o 

200,000 1^0 were present, as well as to the great majority of 
Englishmen, his execution was 'necessary for the safety of 
the nation. 

At the end of the summer of 1641 Englishmen had come 
to the parting of the ways, and the work of the Long Parlia- 

' Consequently they had not got to prove his guilt; they merely asserted that 
he was guilty and ought to be executed, and voted upon me measure. 

* The House of Commons intended to impeach the Queen for her intrigues with 
foreign powers if the King had refused to pass the bill. 

» I thanlr God,” he said, when he took off his doublet at the scaffold, ‘'lam 
not afraid of death, nor daunted with any discouragement risii^ from my fears, 
but do as cheerfully put off my doublet at this time as ever I did when I went to 
bed/' 
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Split In ment was to be no longer unanimous. The final split be- 
ment tween the two parties came., in the debates oiTlhe Gr^ 
Remonstrance {November). Previously to this Chicles, had" 
made a journey ’to Scotland {September) with the hope, no 
doubt, of organizing a party favourable to his cauje — a 
hope in which he was disappointed. It was whilst he -was 
playing a game of golf in that country in October that he. 
heard news of the Irish Catholic rebellionj- (p. 508). That 
rebellion had important results in England. Eyen its horr^ 
were exaggerated in the accounts received in England. 
Consequently Protestant feeling was inflamed and affected 
the King, because he was suspected of some comphcity with 
the rebels. Moreover, to suppress the rebellion an army 
would be necessary. This aroused a fresh question of the 
very greatest consequence — Who was to control the army, 
the Eling or the Parliament? Upon the answer hung the 
liberties of England. 

It was now that Pym brought forward the docuinent 
Tue known as the Grand Remonstranqe. This was, partly , a re- 
Rcmoi»- capitulation of all the evil deeds of which PyiR and Jhe 
Puritan party held Charles to be guilty. But it al so con- 
tained a scherne of reform for the future which was much too 
advancedTfor many at that period. It proposed, for instance, 
that only ministers ^ould be appointed of whom the Ho use 
of Commons should approve, and that a Syno.d of Divin es 
should Jbe__summ‘ohed to rnake religious., .changes. Such 
proposals would, ih"the‘'opihidh“6f ihanv. hav e shattered th e 
poyrer of king and bishop alike. Tb^ dehatps npn n them 
were keen and pr otra cted. CKiirchman was ranged against 
Puritan7’'ari3constitutional Royalists like Falkland and 
Hyde, who still wished the Kling to direct the Government, 
against those like Pym, who were grasping at sovereignty, 
and wished Parliament to exercise direct control over the 
ministers. Th e Remonstrance was finally carried, lo ng 
af ter midnight, m the early mon ung of ZSriJImiembety but 

^ According to tradition, Charles fimshed his game. 
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only by eleven votes. In the excitement members clutched 
their swords. “ I thought,” said one, “ we had all sat in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” The Civil War was 
not far off. 

To attempt a coup d’etat and to fail is fatal. Yet this was 
the fortune of Charles. On 4th. Jamiary, 1642, hearings that Tke 
the House of Commons intended to impeacF the Queen, on the* 
he^ decided to forestall such an action by accusing flie Hve memlieirs 
leading members of the House of high"treasdh'for intrigues i^)’ 
with the Scots. Included in this number were Pym and 
Harden. Charles determined to arrest the five m^ber^ 
himse lf, and went down to the House, of Commons accom- 
panied by a guard of some 400 men.^ But, through ^„in- 
discreet friendjof Ae Queen’Sj the five members..had l^mt 
the..King’s intention, and when Charles entered the House 
he fo und, to use his oivn words, that “ the birds Tiad 
flown ”! For the King to enter the Ho use of Commons in 
SiislEashion was, of course, a scandalous breacl^of its privP 
leges, and when he left it there were loud and angry "cnes 
or^‘ Privilege! Privilege!” There is no need to detail the 
history of the next seven months. Both sides tried to obtai n 
control^ of .&e mUith, and. Parliame nt passed a b ill with 
this objec^ which Charles vetoed. Both sides made pre- 
pararions for war. In_^ April Hot ham. the Governor o f Hufl . 
w ent so far_as to refuse the I^g admitta nce to that town , civji war 
An d on 22nd August, at Nottingham, ^e Ki ng’s st andar d itZf)'* 
w as~se t up!f The gpr, eat Civil .Wax.hadJtiegun. 

^ It is said that Charles hesitated on the morning of the 4th to cany out his 
design, but the Queen urged him on. “ Go, you coward,” she cried, “and pull 
out these rogues by the ears, or never see my face morel” 

• According to Clarendon, it was blown down the same night by a very strong 
and unruly wind — an inauspicious beginning. 
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CHAPTER 37 

THE CIVIL WAR (1642-1645) 

In t he gre at Civil War the bulk of the nobility and the 
Sup- gentry and their tSiants were oh‘ the side of tIie "KiBg7‘t ?lflIst 
*’oftwo the naajority" of the townsmen and yeomen fou^ t for Par- 
parties {Note 68). Yet it would be a mistake to regard the 

war as one of class against class. Eighty peers fought for the 
King, thirty fought against him, and 175 members of the 
House of Commons belonged to the Royalist party. Geo- 
graphically, a line drawn from the Humber to Southampton 
roughly divides the two parties:, east o f that line Js, on the 
whole. Parliamentary; west of that line, with the important 
exceptions of Bristol, Gloucester,. ^d Plymouth, is on.the 
whole, Royali|t. The realjine of divisiqn is, however, 
political — as to whether King or Parliament shall be sup- 
reme — and perhaps, above all, relijious, the _Anglican 
against the Puritan. ' "* 

Summing up the advantages possessed by either sjde, it 
Resources should be noted that the Barhainentary party had possession 
parties of the city of London, and that its cause was probably 
supported by two-thirds^ of the population yid thre e- 
quarters of die wealth , of. .the county. Fe wer troops al so 
w ejF e mployed by P pliap ient in t he garri soning of small 
detached forts and fortified couutjy houses. Mormrer, 
navy was on the side of Parliament and could be employed 
not only to ward off foreign aid, but also t o cyry troops 
and protect the coast towns. The_Parli|unentary foras 
undoubtedly co ntained t he li.etter. -infa niTy; but at that 
time th e bayonet had not bj^. jpyented- Consequent 
ha lf the in fantry were pike mgi , and useless beyond the 
reach oftheir fifteen-leet pikeT'and half were musketee rs, 
and therefore useless for hand-to-han3^ ^hting . Moreover, 
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the m usket eer’s. ta§k-.ill™those days was a harassing and 
laforious one, and he took a long time to fire his musket.^ 
Therefore the infantry were greatly handicapped, and we 
find in the Civil War that the batdes were won byjhe 
cavalry. 

""j^tjt was in the cavalry in the opening stages of .thejvar 
that the Royalists had such a great advantage, foj^they 
possessed better riders and better horses {Note 69). More- 
over, the .Royalists had the Ipng ^d.the umtyjof dm and 
command which his presence should have given; they ^d 
at .first more experienced and better leaders; and dunng.the 
first two years of the w^. strategical ability was conn ed to 
the King’s p^y. Above all, in Prince Rup^t,^ not yet 
tw^ty-three, the nephew of Chiles, the Royalists had not 
only a born cavalry leader — brave, inspiring, energ^c — 
but a general capable'of planning a deasiye campaign. 
Prince Rupert also was a leader who had prpfite^d by the Qgw 
Swedish tactics to make his men ch^ge hard and reserv e 
their p%ol fire ^1, Ae charge had gone home,^ Rupert and 
the other Royalist leaders should have proved more than a 
match for a general with so little initiative as t he Par liam ent’s 
first commmder, Lord Essex, possessed, or for “ sweet 
meSe ” lord Manchester, as he .w^*<^e4 both of whom, 
moreover, were “ half-measures ” men, “ not wanting to 
beat the King too much Rupert, however, was to exhibit 
a certain sharpness of temper in counsel which made him a 
difficult man to work with, and, above all, an impetuousness 
m battle which was to ruin the King’s cause. 

^ A musketeer had to ejrtract powder from a flask and pour it into the puzzle 
of his musket, to put a bullet which he had previously deposited in his mouth mto 
the muzzle, to ram the bullet home, to fit the musket into a rest (it was too heavy 
and too long to be without one), and finally to ignite the powder with a match (a 
twisted strand of tow), which had probably m the preceding operations beesn 
scorching the back of his hands. 

* His mother was the Pnneess Elizabeth, who married the Elector Palatme. She 
had the reputation of being a very devoted mother; but according to one of her 
daughters, she much preferred the soaety of dogs am monkeys to that of her own 
children when they were young. 

* The old tactics for cavalry were to advance slowly, to “ caracole ”, as the 
eaqiression went, up to the mfantry, to discharge pistols, ^ then to retire. 
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Tl^ dm ofjhe King, in tbe first year of „ the war (164S^ 
The was to march upon London with one army^ Sta rt-'^iig 
Shrewsbury, he outmarched Essex, who was^ako coming 
from the Midlands, but then turned to meet him zt Ed ^ f pii 
Edgehiu (October).^ Both wings of the Royalist cavalry were sucfisss- 
(1642) bjitJBiapert_E»urs]tted tOQJfar, in the excitement the 
reserve cavalry of Charleg — called, the “ show-troop ”,'for 
it consisted largely of well-dressed landed proprietors'^ 
joined the pursuit. Consequently the. Royalist infant ry y as 
hard pressed, and Rupert after a length abs^e 
returned in "time to make the battle a drawn oi^ *^he 
Kingjvas, however, able to contmue his march, but wiira* 
he got as close to London as Tumham Greew'he found 
his prd£ress_ barred by 24,000 Londonem, and accoixl- 
ingly retired to Oxford. Militaty critics disagree as to 
whether Charles should have’ trieH* fo force his vrajTm 
London; but his 'army was never to get so near the capital 
again. 

In the second year of the war XI 643) the ICing de sign^ a 
triple advance upon London. Lord Newcastiei^after.sub (iuiD g 
the no rth, w as to. march south; Hopton’ after subduing the 
The cam- sout h-west, was to advance east; Charles was to ke ep Essex 
i?43f”he employed, and advance upon London when the pi^ere were 
advance r eady. In the spring and summer the outlook was blacJlbr 
LoSSSS P^liament. Newcastle won Adwalton Moorjlst June), and 
in consequence secured a large part of Yo rk shire, 
west^ Bristol was taken by Rupert, and Hopton utterly 
d efeated Waller, t he rising general on the side of Parliament, 
at Roundawav Dow n in July. It was this battle whic^ed 
Pym. .tQ. begin serioug, negotiations with i flie"'Scots for the 


^ It was usual, m the Civil War, for the armies to wear ** field signs ” to distm- 
guish them Thus, at Edgehill, the Parliamentarians had orange scarves, at New- 
bury they wore green boughs, and at Marston Moor, white handkerchidis or 
white pieces of paper m their hats. Later, in the New Model Army, the urnform 
was red — hence red became the colour of the British army 

* Newcastle once spent £20,000 in entertaining James I at Welbeck, Ben Jonson 
wnting the masques on that occasion. Subsequently he became tutor to the Pnnce 

of Wales (afterwards Charles 11). 
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loan of an armyj and which caused the few members of the 
Souse of Lords left in London to propose to the House of 
Commons that most abject terms of peace should be made 
with the Edng — terms only rejected in the House of Com- 
mons by seven votes. In the centre^ meanwhile, Ae King 
had lost Reading, but the Parliamentarians, had been beaten 
in a skirmish at Chalgrove^ji&zT Oxford, a skirmish in which 
Hampden was killed. 

In September ^ 1643^ however, the tide turned. ‘‘Hull 
and Plymouth ”, it has been said, “ saved the Parliamentary 
cause.” Newcastle’s Northemsis with Hull untaken refused 
tcT advance south, as they feared to leave their homes and 
property at the mercy of their foes in that town. Hopton, 
though he continued to advance east, found his army dwind- 
I^~away because his Westerners had similar fears jwith 
regard to Plymouth. Meanwhile Charles, unable to advance 
onTLondon unsupported, had advanced to besiege Glou- 
cester early in August, and in September Essex successMly 
relieved it. Charles, however, intercepted the army of Essex 
on~its return journey at Newbury, but he fayed,_ after an 
indedsive battle, to prevent the return of Essex to London. 
In the battle Lord Falkland, one of the noblest figures jn 
tHTwar, was killed. In October, Hull, which Newcastle had 
besi^ed, was relieved as the result of a battle at Wincel^, 
in which Cromwell, the future leader of the Puritans, 
cq^picuous. Only in the south did Hopton continue his 
victorious advance. 

In the last month, of the year ihe Parliament_suflFered a 
great loss in the deai of Pym. Before his de ath^ h owever, 
he_Jiad succeeded in negotiati ng an_ all iance wid l .the Srnta . 
B<^sid^Vad' appealed to_th^Scote,.b^^ 
feeing t^lf the Emg ^umphed oxer.jaiiianafipt he.^uld 
m e^tably tr y to subdue_them, determined to throw in their 
lot with Parliament.' ” Thr Scotfe^ terms yrerejincom- 
pr omis ing — Preshyteiianism must be the future religion of 
England. Parliament, in the Solemn Lear ie and Covenant, 
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accepted the condition with qualilhcatiapis,^ and in i-etum 
“(1643) obtained from Scotland an army of 20,000, a force 

which enabled it to win the war, ' 

With J64d the war took a somewhat different shape, 

The side, had secured an ally; the Scots had joined Parliaijient, 
and to balance them Charles brought a force over” from 
Ireland. But the tide ran strongly for Parliament. The 
Scottish army was of immense assistance, whilst the Irish 
soldiers, who were worthless troops and hated as Cathohcs 
merely alienated a large number of the King’s supporters.^ 
Moreover, the army of the Eastern Association — an asso- 
aation of Eastern Counties formed originally for defensive 
purposes only — left its own district, and under Lord 
Manchester prepared to take an active part in the war; 
and in March, liie defeat of Hopton meant the loss of all 
hope of a successful invasion of Sussex and Kent the 
Royalists. ' ^ 

In July, 1644, fame the great Royalist defeat at Marsm 
MarstonMqqr. Newcastle, who had been besieged in .York .by "the 
Scots an^ by Fairfax and Manchester, was reheved by 
Rupert, and shortly afterwards a great battle was fought 
between the combined Royalists and the Parliamentary forces. 
The battle of Marston Moor was notable because of the 
large number of the men employed: the Royalists were 
seventeen thousand, and the supporters of..RMliMnent were 
twenty-six thousand, in number. But, above all, the battle 
was important in that Pnnce Rupert was to find his match. 
Oliver Cromwell, a Huntingdonshire squire, h ad traine d 
for the Eastern Assoaation a body of cavalry composed, as 
he said, of “ men o f r eligion”, who .CQuld s tmd up to the 
“ men ofTionour ” serving in tihe Royalist cavalry. ~More- 

^ TOTChurch of England was to be reformed according to the Word of God 
and the example of the best reformed Churches The second half of the sentence 
refers to Ae Scottish Church m particular, but the first half might be and was 
vanously interpreted by Scots and English, 

• The Insh rebels were regarded with horror by the English, and the use of 
them by Charles had the same effect in England then, it has been well pointy 
out, as the employment of Sepews would have had if a similar crisis had arisen ia 
England just after the Indian Mutmy of 1857. 
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)ver, Cromv^ll was a leader , who i:ould make his cavalry, 

:harge as hard as Prince Rupert, but who, unlike Rupert, could" 
reep his men in hand for a further movement. At seven 
I’clock in the evening Cromwell chargedj.^ He defeated, 
vith the aid of the Scottish horse, Rupert’s cavalry, then 
vheeled round and dispersed the Royahst cavalry who had 
leen successful on the other wing. Meantime, the Scottish 
nfantry in the centre were hard presse^. Cromwell, howev^, 

[uite untiring, came to their assistance and then helped to 
linihilate the “ Whitecoats ”, as Newcastle’s ow^ infantry 
egiments were called, ft was Cromwell who woii” the 
)attle — indeed, the three chief generals on his side were 
t one period fugitives from the field — and the result of 
he batde was not only that Newcastle retired abroad, but 
hat the six northern counties were lost to the King.® 

Yet, in spite of this victory, Parliament jdid not jmake 
irogress. At the end of August CTiarles_managed to surrpj^nd Failures of 
^x*s army at LostmtJml, in Commh, and thwgh Essex 
imfelf escaped by seaj ^nd his horse broEe though The 
{.o]^list lines, his infantry had to capitulate. Chiles, Eow- 
ver^ on hisTretum in October, found his_jvay_barred ,at 
fezp^y by ’another.,army under Manchester and Es^. second 
battle .which followed, like the first_bat^fou^t there, Nlwbn?^ 
7as indecisive, though, but for Manchester’s want of enter- 
rise, Charles would not have got through, as he succeeded 
1 doing, to Oxford. 

The second battle of Newbury brought t o a tbft 
issat isfaction which Cromwell and others fel t wi th &e 
half-measures ’* menhiidlthgir la'S_af e nergy . This d^ 
itismcfibh led to the Self- denying Ordinance bein^ earned 
1 Parliament, tin3^ wldc h members of Parli am^t rest ed 

^ The Royalist leaders thought there would be no fight that day. Newcastle had 
me to his great coach, called for a pipe of tobacco, and settled down for the 
^ening. 

* Here is Cromwell*s own description of the battle: ** We never charged but we 

uted the enemy. The left wing, which I commanded, bemg our own force, 
ving a few Scots in our rear, b^t all the prince’s horse, and God made them 
ubble to our swords. We charg^ their regiments of foot and routed all we cbaigetL’* 
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The their commissions in the army. Accordingly Manchester 
®tagorS-ahd Essex retired, though Cromwell, who resigned becaiise 
” tte*New he was a member of the House of Commons, was reappointed 
to a command.^^ Parliament also resolved to reorganize the 
army. As a consequence, the Parliament ..obtained |ust 
what it wanted. The Nezo Model army, as it .was called^ was 
a force well-ofEcered,_^^ with regular pay, and especially strrag 
in its cavalry and artillery. It was not bound by local ties 
and it could “ go anywhere and do anything ”. Above j.11, 
Fairfax ® wa s made Ae commander and was given absolute 
control, without interference by Parliamentary commissions”* 
wluIst'Cromwell was put in charge of the cavalry. 

The result of the New Model was seen in 1645 at the 
The battle of Naseby (June). Rupert beat the wung opposed 'W 
Naseby him, it is true, but pursued too far. Cromwell was successful 
bn the other flank, then re-formed his cavalry, and, as at 
Marston Moor, charged the Royalist infantry who were 
pressing the Parliamentarians. Cjpmwell made one more 
charge at Rupert’s returning cavalry, and the day was.wQSj 
The battle was decisive. It cost Charles half his cavalry,^ 
hisjnfaiitry and artillery, ^ and most of his best officers. 
Moreover, it revealed to the nation his intrigues with foreign 
powers, for the cabinet containing much of his correspon- 
dence was captured. “ The King and the kingdom ”, says 
Clarendon, the Royalist historian, “ were lost at Naseby”; 
and afteF Naseby the vyar soon ended. To the sout E-y^ 
Fairfas was successful at Langpor^ and ™ in' "Septeiab er 
Bristol was retakeri by Fairfax. 

But,’ "meantime, in S cotlan d a brilliant attempt had been 
made~'fo_ retneye_ the’ Kir^s fortunes. Some two Tnnntlia 
afterj^ battle of hlarston Moor m 1644r,.a Scottish nobl^ 
inm, the Mar guis of Montrose, the “ Gr eat M arquis”. 

^ It is a mistake to suppose that the officers were not gentlemen — thirty out of 
thirty-seven colonels were of gentle birth. 

* Fairfax was a very brave man, a vigorous commander, and an excellent dis- 
aplinanan, besides being conspicuous for generosity to his opponents. He was 
also a lover of learning, and when he captured Oxford in 1646 his first care was to 
send a strong guard to preserve the famous Bodleian Library. 
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opened a campaign on behalf of Charles. He had signed Mon- 
the National Covenant in 1638, and'had Jou^tJor 
Covenanters^ but hg had always afEnned'his'devoted loyal^ }Ld“‘' 
to the Croym. The alhance of the Covenanters with the K 
English Parliament was to his mind an act of disloyalty to iSS) 
the Sovereign, and he took the only course open to him as a 
royalist and a man of honour — he offered hi^ sword to the 
King. With forces which never exceeded four thousand 
foot and ^o hundred hors^he won, within the space of 
twelve months^ no less than six baiSes. His only perm^ent 
force was a contingent from Ireland of some sixteen hundred, 
consisting mainly of Scotsmen who had served in the Irish 
war; but he also got various clans to assist Viinn 
The first victory was. won pn lst_Sep.temb.er,_164^at 
Tippermuir j near Peijh — won by a^msh.jipon a newly 
lewed .army.i Then after a. victory. at. ^jei^^ — niamed 
by the excesses of his troops in the town after the battle — 
Montrose turned ujpon Argyll. Joined by the Macdonalds, 
the mortal foes, .of the .Campbells, he penetrated into_ Ae 
C^pbell country, and won a decisive Jiattle. ztjnverhchy ® 
over double his numbers. FiimUy, after iwo other succ^s, 
he won tiie battle of near Glasgow (15^ August, 

16|H), though here, it has been said, the~nmta]bs_of his 
enen^ were so enpnngus .that it would have been difficitit 
not to beat hiip- ' " 


After Ae battle of .Kffsyth, Glasgow sub mitted , and it 
se em^ a s if all Scotlan d npght he reo iv ered for the King ; FoUnrcof 
Montros e even hoped to cross the border wit h twenty 
th ousand me n. B ut his vict ories wer e at an end. ' fb^Mab - ^ 
d CTialds deserte d hiin to go and renew their^ghting with 
the^amp bells. T he Gordons went away fo r some reason s 
of personal pique. In the Lowlands, where Montrose now 


} In their flight after the battle ten of the good citizens of Perth, it is said, “ bursted 
with running 

* Aij^U himself was on a barge in the loch during the fight, perhaps because he 
had dislocated his shoulder three weeks previously; but his enemies had another 
explanation of his conduct. 
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was, he opined no s uppor t; the General A ssembly h ad 
excommunicated and hii^Irish spldiers were res;aid eri 
as “ instfumenfe o? Satan Moreover, two months befo re 
the last victory at Kilsj^, had come the fatal day at Nas3)y. 
Part of the Scottish forces in England were, thereforeTTree 
to operate against Montrose, and marched north. Conse- 
qu ently M ontrose ’s f orces -were overwhelmed, at. B hUpham h 
(near Selkirk, September, 1645), arid, after the battle, Ji e 
himself, at the King’s comm^d, werit to the Consent 
The Civil War both in England and Scotland was no-w 
practicdly over, arid was finally completed whe n Cha rles 
in Miay, 1646,^ surrendered himself to the Scottish army, 
and when the" city of Oxford capitulated in the Mowing 
June. 


CHAPTER 38 

THE COMMONWEALTH (1649-1653) AND THE 
PROTECTORATE (1653-1659) 

1. DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

The gre^t Civil War was over, but, the ter mination of t he 
Parties war Still left great questions undecided. How was Endand 
war: the in future to be governed? What form of Christian religion 
wis~fo"be the State religion, and how far was tolerat ion to 
he extended to those who could not agree with it? TJiiese 
questions, difiicult enough in themselves, were complicated 
by the number of parties who wished to share in their 
settlement. There was, first of all, C harles I ; the Km g had 
been vanquished, but no one "at first wished t o_abDlish Jhe 
m onarchy . He played the part that might have been ex- 
pected of him. Too high-minded and too high-spirited to 
give up either the Church of England and her bishops, or 

^ He left Oxford with his long locks cut and his beard altered, he journeyed to 
Harrow, surveyed London from that spot, and then by a circuitous route reached 
the Scottish army in Nottinghamshire. 
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the control of the ministers and the army, he was not high- 
minded enough to avoid pretendmg that he would do so. 
Designing, as he said himself, to “ set his opponents by the 
ears , he intrigued not only with each party in turn or 
even simultaneously, but also with the Catholics in Ireland 
and the great minister, Mazarin, in France. 

There v}s^^econdlyyJ^&^ S cottish wTny^ determined, as a 
matter of conscience, to see that Presbyterianism was per - The 
m^e ntly es~tabl ished~ in England as' the Parhinent^had 
pr omised m the ^okm^eague and Covenant”. -ThenSSn^' 
there was, the Long o f_coume , 

of Ae_hundredIand_s^n^;ffye_^Roy^^ who hadjornid 
the King in the Civil The majority in tffis Parli^nt 
wi sKedX harles to reigiTindeed/but hot“in any real sense to 
govern; on the other hand, it was afraid of the New Model 
Army. In mat ters of religion it was anxious to im po se 
Pr esbyter ianism upon the whole people of Engknd, and 
hacfilready — with the aid of Scottish Commissioners and 
a body of people called the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
— taken steps to make it the established religion in Eng- 
land. 

Fourthly , there gradually emerge — a s in all big move- 
m^ts various groups of Extr emis ts: Democrats, w ho 
wanted annuarparliarhehfs and mmrersal suffrage : Levelkrs, 
who wanted all menTto Fe equal; and jdedists, who Aou^t 
the FifETMonarchy ^ was '^mit to be achiewd under'Aeir 
owiP^eneficent rute. LosJ^y, and above all, there was the 
iViggp Model Army, Injiiis army the Indegendents"pr^ 
do minat^ ; they were indifiSf what form oFesteb- 
lis Hed religion was set up, but were determined to secure 
^Q^ ^j^tior f ^Q? ^ ten der consciences and to be free from the 
absolute control either oF Anglican bishops or of Presby- 
terians. An army of forty to fifty thousand men, well trained, 
well officered, and well disciplined, was bound to be irre- 

• ^^^®^^®^^8i^tmoiiarcWesrefemdtamtheprophccy of Daniel (ilaifW 

U« Wwja 
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sistible in politics if it chose to interfere.^ Moreover ia 
Oliver Cromwell it possessed unquestionably tlx ^g^'^ 
man of this epoph. 

Bom at Huntmgdon in 15^ of a good family, Cromwell 
Oliver became a member of Parliameirt at the age of ttren ty^nTnA 
imweii iQi2, at the age of forty-three, his military caree r began , 
and it was not to c lose till he'was fifty-two. He h ad made 
hi s re putation in the cavalry durmg the Ciyil War.~and~to 
him was due the chief credit for organizing and training 
horsemen that could rival Prince Rupert’s. In his cavalry 
t^cs he, like Rupert, did not make the mistake offiS g 
before charging, but, unhke_ Rupert, he did nq^ Egly, it 
has been said, so much upon the pace as upop,.fhe_wdght 
and solidarity of his charge.^ In his campaigns, both during 
the_ Civil War and later, he showed that, though not perhaps 
a great strategist, he possessed real genius m seeigg the 
critical points of a battle^ and uritiring energy in f ollow ing 
up a victp 0 ’. 

In politics, so far, he had not made much mark. As a 
member of the Long Parliament, however, he had shown 
himself greatly interested in religious questions_^ahd a keai 
partisan; “ if the Grand Remonstrance had not^ass^” 
he said, “ I would have sold aU I had the next morning, and 
never seen England more.” Inj^e years aft er th e Civil 
was over, his most strikmg charactwistm, e special ly jn 
negotiations -mth King or Parliaqient, is_the long h esitation 
and indecision he shows m making up his jnind ; anitheiv 
when a decision has at last been arrived at, the “ s^ . 
daring haminer-stroke”, as it has been called, th^.f!oUQ 3 ys. 

The time has long gone by when Cromwell was regarded 
as a hypocrite, half knave, half fanatic. A man of intense 
religious feeling, who looke d u pon all he did as due to 

< ■ ■■ -—--A 


^ Enemies as well as friends bear witness to its discipline Punishments, when 
inflicted, were apt to be severe, for blasphemy or cursing, soldiers were soractmics 
bored through the tongue with a red-hot iron. 

* His cavalry did not gallop, but charged m close order, to use Cromwell's own 
words, at ** a pretty round trot 
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God’s prov idence/ he possessed at the same time strong 
practical common seiwe. “ Trust in God, and Weep, 
powder is said to have been the advice he gave to bta 
s oldier s — and the saying illustrates this double aspeciTof 
his character. His speeches are somewhat^ intricate and 
sometimes unintelligible, but theylreveaj a man of masterful 
e nergy who never lost sight of his ideals. Though a h^r 
o f the Rom an Cathol ic religio n and not very lenien^o 
s upport ed of t he Anglican bishops , he was Jarge -hear t ed; 
and his ideas of toleration, inadequate as they seem to us 
to-day, were far riiofe' lIEeral than those generally prevalent 
during his own lifetime. If, when he came to supreme 
power, he show ed himself anxiou^ to put down un desir able 
amuseiii£nts_md to. make life in England more serious it 
must not be supposed that he was averse to all '^asure. 

On the contrary, h e was fond of musifi and of witmg verses; 
he loved good horses, and -vras ji bold jumper and a skil^l 
drivS^ 

Th ough Parliament ordered. &e. sale of the .King’sj:ol- 
lectioh of pictures, in order to fill up some of the deficit left 
by war, u rpin well intervene^ to sayej?hat h e coiild . Itji 
owing t o his pers on^ actio n that t^e famous Ma ntegnas a t 
H mipton C ourt were kept for the nation. 

history of the fourteen yes ys th^t foll ow -the_Cml 
War can be briefly put. The Ne w M odel Army began The 
t o~in!e ffere in politics, and final ly became supreme , with i^ 
Cromwell a s ‘fts"Ie'agef.*' Tt then tried to base its authority 
upon the consent of the English people as expressed in 
Parliament — and in this it failed, and England was in 
reality governed by a military dictator. But we must follow 
the stages in a little more detail. 

^ A team of six horses did run away with him, however, in Hyde Park, while he 
was Protector, to the great toy of his enemies, who wrote numberless lampoons on 
die subject. 
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2. THE EXECUTION OF THE KING (1646-1649) 

In.diese, .fourteen years we may take, as a First Period 
Period I: the two^^d a half years ^at elapse fro m t he falToTtEea^ 
1646- of Oxford until ;Ae execution of the Kin^ ^Tiine.' l6l^ 
i649f“?«) Janua:^, 1649). They are years of negotiations intrigue, 
Sd'theof which the merest outline must suffice."' First of ‘alT.TT)P 
King was with the Scottish army, which retire d to NeTO;’^ ^lA 
H e refus'e d. to a ccept th^' So l emn Lea^ e and Coygimt 
as_the-S cQts pressed him* to do, p.d he.r^fusedjo accept 
th e -terms which Parliam ent proposed — terinsT 
that would have taken all power away from him. As h e 
refused theii^erms, the Scottish army could npt.take him 
back to theii^own cou ntry ;~~^d they finally — having been 
promised by Parliament ,£400,000 for their expenses — 
h anded the King, ov er to Parlia ment , and then recrossed the 

Tw eed ^ ( Februaty, 1647). 

Th e nex t st ep was that Parliament proceeded to quarrel 
with' ^the arm y. Tlierj^rSi ces were j^artly ' reEgioiIs. 
P arliament w as a su^orter_o| Presbyt eri anis m. TEg^^^ 
c onsisted largely of Tndepe hdents, objected just as 
much to the rule o f the presb^r as to the rule of the priest, 
and who wanted liberty for’ “ tender 'c'^sciences ”. The 
Parliament — reasonably enough,.- now that the war was 
over — wished to reduce the ,army by one -third, a nd pro- 
p osed to tiransfer’the buIk~dF~^ at was left to Ireland , to 
fin ish the war in that coimtrv . Bu t, it r evealed its je alousy 
of the army by proposing to break up its old organization. 
Moreover, it was foolish enough to think that the army 
would be satisfied with six weeks’ pay, when in the case of 
the infantry eighteen weeks’ and in the case of the cavalry 
forty-three weeks’ pay was owing. The army natura lly 
objected, and elected men called “ agitators ” (i.e. agents) 


^ ** The Scotch army ”, it was said, ” sold their king as Judas sold his Master ”, 
and accepted the money as ” blood money”, to their own eternal infamy”, 
but it 18 difficult to see what other policy they could have pursued. 
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to make k nown their grievance. Finally Comet Joyce and 
a bod^of soldiers seized the Kinglit Holmby HQiigg.^nii 
Northamptonshire, where he was residing, and carried 
hm off to the army headquarters at Newm^kgf. {Jum, 
1647)-,^ whilst the army itself approached London, and 
insisted upon the retirement from the House of Commons 
of the eleven members most hostile to it. ^ This was thg 
first — but by no means the last — direct interference of 
the army wit h the Parliam^t. Crpmw^had tried tomed^e 
b etween them , hut fi nally j oined the amiy. 

L ike a later m o narc h, Louis XVI pf JFtance, Charles now 
h ad the chance offere d .himjjf k£fiping..his.throne by accept- 
in g a settlemen t. He first was approached by the army, 
which asked him to negotiate with them. Dravm up by 
Ireton, Cromwell’s sqn-m-W, the Reads oj the 
a s~the arm y terms^were called, recogni zed Episc opacy a s 
th e State rehgion. but allow ed toleration for others. T hey 
s et up a Council of State to manage^foreign a ffairs and thg 
army, and left for ten jears_the appomtoent oF'ministers 
with Parliament.® T^ perl^ps unwi^ to reluse 

these tenns. 

But Tlharles Brefpnred to t urn to the Spgte, and this 
opens another stage in the tangled history of these negotia- 
tions. There had been i n Scotlan d. es pecially a mon gst the 
nobles, a react ion in favour of the Eling, and thA. Scot s w^e 
an ffly at the "success of the Independents, and still hoped 
that Presb 3 rterianism might be enforced upon England. 
A t the sugges tion o f the Scott ish C onunissioners, t he K ing. 
in JVbp effl^gr, 1647, effectedTiis e^pe, and tn Caris- 
broqhe “C^i^/e. 'm“Th e Isle of Wigh t, the governor of which 

^ At Holmbjr Charles was allowed to nde about the country with an escort, and 
to play bowls m the gardens of the neighbouring country houses. 

* ** Where is your commission?” said Charles to Joyce <m his arrivd. “ Here/* 
answered Joyce, pointing to his soldiers. “It is as fair a coxmnission/* was 
Charles’s answer, “ and as well-wntten a commission as any I have seen written 
in my life.” 

* They also arranged for a redistribution of scats and a revised system of ele^jtum 
closely resembling mat finally adopted in the Reform Bill of 1832. 
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place, however, remained, contrary to the King’s expectation, 

£aithfol to the army. Consequently he was kept a prisoner, 
but he managed, nevertheless, to com^TetelGs ne^tktions 
with the Scots. Two days after Christ mas Day, 1^7, Charles 
s igned a treaty called The EngagemetU.^ by which, in return 
fo r his restor ation to the throne of” England, Charles pro- 
mised tO- fisliblisli. Presbyterianism in England for ihireg 
years, and to suppress other sects. 

A s a result of “ th e Engagemen t ” the Duke of Hamil£pn 
and a Scottish army invaded England in 1648; the Bnyalist The 
ri sings <»1so tpnk -plar-e in .Silales and in thejsouth-eastlpf civSVar 
E nglan d. But the Second Civil War, as it is called, was a 
half-hearted affair. Scoffed was divided, the majority of 
the Presbyterian minis ters, so potent lii infiuence, .being Scots 
against the, .expedition^Ao England. The Scottish army 
la^eSr^thusiasrn, and was moreover ill equipped — only 
onT man in five knew how to handle musket or pike, arid 
there was not a single piece of artillery. Consequently, 
whilst Fairfax subdued the south-east and took Colchester, 
C romw ell, in a campaign of great energy, inteijrqsed 
army between Haniilton and Scotland. He destroyed at 
Preston m English Royalist force attached to Ae^ ScotBsh 
anity, and, in’ a relehfless pursuit of tEIrty^miles, caused 
Ae" Scottish army to capitulate, ten Aousand prisoners 
falling into his hands {August, 1648). Finally, 
entered Scofiand, and re^ored_ Ae influence of Argy ll, 

Ae head of the Presbyterian parly. 

Meantime, during Ae war^ Ae Kingjgas. aga in negoti ating 
wity^^liamenti and was making concessions which heTiad 
no intention of keepmg. But Ae end_yi!a5»asar‘ Cr omwe ll 
a nd his army had gone to Ae war wiA Ae intention o f 
brin gmg that_ “ man of blood ”, as Aey called Ae Kin g, 
to account ora Aeir return. When Aey did return, to find 
Parliament carrying on negotiations wiA Ae King, Aey 

^ The treaty was signed, wrapped in lead, and bxined in the castle garden until 
it could be safely taken away. 
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resorted to force. Oa 6th. December, 1648, Colonel fridt 

and a body of red-coated musketeersj standing at i^r^or 

of the House of Commons, excluded a hundred and f^. 
three of its members from entering. “ Pride’s Purge ” 
completed, the remaining members — now only about 
ninety in number — decided to set up a tribunal to try the 
I^ing.i 

The result of the trial was a foregone conclusion; and at 

execu«?n <^6 .afternoon of SOth Jamu^ 

1649, on a scaffold erected outside the Banqueting Hall of 
1649)’ Whitehall, the King was beheaded.® Never had Charles 
shown himself to possess such nobility and kriigHnAgg of 
character as i n his last days. There is a story that Cronroell, 
in the middle of the following night, visited the King’s body| 
looked at it mournfully, and murmured the words, “ Cruel 
necessity!”® The cruelty of .the execution no 
dejiy; its.necessky has been .matter of contoqversy jfrojp 
that_dayJ:o ^is. The deed, at all events, shocked public 
opinion at “the' tune.* 

3. ENGLAND AS A REPUBLIC 

Sobegan the Commonwealth (iVofe 70). We may take as 
*’*aan" ^ 'S'ecoiid Pe riod th e four _ye& rs~hemeen Jan uary. 1643, and 
Aptu! The Government djiring these years was ipSe^ 

1653)! hands o f the Ho use of.Qoounaas which had been returned' 
to the Tong Parliament in 16i0; but by successive purgings 

_ * The ^al took place in Westnunster Hall, and the place where Charles stood 
IS marked by a brass tablet As the Mllenes were crowded with spectators, in- 
cluding ladies, the President of the Court took the precaution to wear a shot- 
proof hat, which can still be seen at Oxford. 

* The King, it is said, wore two shirts in consequence of the cold, so that he 
might i^t shiver and appear to be afraid, and he walked so fast from St James's 
to the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall, outside which he was executed, that his 
guards could scarcely keep up with him. 

* The story is told by Lord Southampton, who had leave to watch by the body 
that night. The figure of the visitor was mufHed , but from his voice gaic 
Lrord Southampton took him to be Cromwell. 

^ When the executioner showed the King’s head to the thousands gathered 
at Whitel^l, such a groan arose ”, writes an eyewitness, “ as I never heard 
oeiore and desire I may never hear again ”. 
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it ha^Jjeen, out of an original total of four hundred and 
nSety members, “ winnowed, _ siftedj^ and brought _to a.^^^- 
handful ” ^ of some ninety members. This Rump Parlia- 
ment, as it was called, governed England widi an auth<mty 
which no assembly in England, before or since, has possessed.® 

It was government by a “ single-chamber ”, the most ex- 
treme form of Republicanism. With no monarchy antTno 
House of Lords to control it — they were both abolished 
afte/^t^. I^g’s execution — it could pass what laws it 
pleased, pursue whatever policy suited it, and it could not 
be legally dissolved except of its own free will. It entrusted 
the administration of the country to a Council of Sta^ol 
forty-one, the great majority of_ which were members__pf 
tHe^nKump and' to" various committees, on each of which 
sat'persons with special knowledge of the particular branch 
of administration committed to it. 

The authority of the “ Rump ” Parliament really rested, 
of course, on the authority of Fai rfax . Cromwell, andjhe 
New Model Army; and it was chiefly for that reason that 
su^ressed its enemies with such success. The E:^emists neiaad 
first of all seemed formidable after the King’_s_execution. 

But Cromwell was no Leveller or Fi^-Monarchy man, 
and he saw the danger of such opinions. “ We must break 
them,” he said, “ or they will break us,” and he suppressed 
with great energy a mutiny in the New Model A rmy . Ire- 
land was fKe'next scene of Cromwell’s activity. Near ly al l 
parties_in that country had coinbined, after the e xecut ion 
of Charles I, to support his son; how Cromwell conquered 
IrHand, "Eowever, is described elsewhere (p. 509) (Note 74). 

As to the position of Ch^es I’s fa mily, the y were now 
exilwln France, where Henrietta Maria had b een sent, \rith 
her ^nir ch fldren , b y her husband when his position grew 

^ The words are Cromweirs. 

• Of course the “ Rump ** had no claim whatsoever to be considered repre* 
sentative of the nation. I'leither the towns nor country districts of four counties^ 
of which Lancashire was one, had any representative at all; Wales had only 
three, and London one. 
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desperate. The elder son was now recognized by all Royalists 
as Charles II, but clearly in England his supporter s were Tn 
a hopeless minority. His chief hopes lay in Scotl^d, and 
here, therefore, the first efforts to place him on the tlbone 
began. There were two parties in Scotland. On the on^h^j 
Scotland Montrosc wanted a rising of pure Royalists to be organized 
caiaries n in the Highlands. On the other hand, Argyll' •y^te’d' CTiarlfts 
H to adopt the Covenant, and to impose Presbyterianism 
upon all his three kingdoms. Montrose, publicl y disown ed 
but secretly encouraged by Charles, did attempiTo'l^e 
Execution the Highlands. But he was defeated, captured,, andjigpged 
“ trose in his “ red scarlet coat ” in the Grassmarket at Edin^gh 
( 1660 ) 1650),^ Meantime, in the same month that M ontrp se 

was executed, Charles agreed to the terms of Argyll; Pteg. 
b 3 d:erianism was to be imposed in the ICing's dominigag, 
and in all Scottish affairs Charles was to refer to, the ^neral 
Assembly and the Scottish Parliament. Shortly afterwards 
Charles landed in Scotland. 

There ensued a war between England and S cotlan d (Note 
74). Cromwell, on his return from Ireland, invaded Scotland, a 
but he was outmanoeuvred by Leslie, the Scot tish c om- 
Battle oi mander, and was cornered in the peninsula of Dunbar, with 
(3rd Sept., no base but his ships. With his army, in his own words, 
“ poor, shattered, hungry, discouraged ”, and with Leslie 
secure on the hills and ready to attack if he tried to escape, 
the outlook for Cromwell was black. But then Leslie, instead 
of waiting, “ shogged ” ® his right wing still farther to the 
right on to the low ground, so that he might hold the road 
by which Cromwell could escape. In so doing, Leslie’s 
left wdng became isolated, whilst his centre, being still up 
in the hills, was unable to manoeuvre easily. Cromwell saw 
this, and next morning attacked and rolled up the right 

^ “ The leader of warlike men/* it has been said, “ swift and secret in his 
onslaught, the poet, the cavalier, the soul of air and fire, the foremost to head 
a forlorn hope, at last the forsaken victim of a forsaken cause, Montrose is for 
ever dear to the imagination.** 

* Fairfaic refused to command an army against the Scots. 

• i.e. moved on; the word is CromweH’s. 
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wing, whilst the rest of the Scottish army, entangled be- 
tween a hill and a ravine, was helpless. CrotnweU lost only 
twenty men, but the Scots lost three, .thousand in the battle 
besides ten thousand prisoners^ {3rd September, 1650). 

Cromwell then marched on to Edinburgh, and in 16^. 
took Perth. His departure, however, towards the north of_ 
Scotland, had left the way open, to Engla&d, and Charles, 
with a Scottish army, entered England by Carlisle Mid 
reached Worcestp'. Here, however, Cromwell, who had Batti* of 
returned south, caught him up, and blocked his w^to (Srd s*pt.. 
London. On the anniversary of Dunb^, CronrweU atta^ed 
Charles from both sides of_the river, and after “ as stiff a con- 
test”, in Cromwell’s words, “for four or five hours, as ever 
I have seen,” absolutely defeated him (3rd September, 1651). 

Though Charley himself escaped and got eventual ly to the 
Continent,^ yet not one troop of his cavalry or one company 
of his infantry succeeded in following his example. Wor^ 
cester decided the Royalist cause up tiUtihe Resto rati on of 
1660 ; though there were numberless Royalist plots , the y 
were never really serious. The battle also destroyed the 
indj^endence of Scotlauiid. An English army invaded ;^t 
country, took .its strong places, and IVlonck, who w^a 
general in the army, governed it Tor the rest of the Commsn- 
wealth.® Coaunission£rs were sent who obtained the consent 
of the Scots to union with England, and though the bulk of 
the nation was hostile, they had perforce to agree. 

Cromwell and his. victorious army were now fre e to ta ke oromweM 
pa^t M politics. The “ Rump Parliament madttJCsfcaSE? 
too slowly to please them, and they wished it to dissolve, ment 

^ When the Scots were defeated ** the Lord General said one of Cromwdl*^s 
captains, made a halt and Rang the hundred and seventeenth Psalm '* till his 
horse could gather for the chase another instance of his practical piety". 

* Charles had siz weeks’ wandering in England, full of ^ventures, before he 
finally got across the Channel from Brighton He had to hide in an oak at one 
place, and in a “ pnest’s hole ”, up a chimney, m another. He witnessed m e 
village rejoicings at the news which had b^n received of his own dea t h. 

In another village the blacksmith said he had not heard that ” that rogue Charles 
Stuart, had been taken ** If that rogue were taken,” answered Charles, “ he 
deserves to be hanged more than the rest for bringing in the Scots,” 

* For the later history of Scotland, see p. 511. 
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though for some months they allowed it to continue. But 
when Cromwell found that its members were arranging 
for a new Parliament, to which they should not only all 
belong, but also from which they should have the power 
of excluding other members, his patience was exh^ipted. 
He came down to the House, “ clad in plain black clothes 
and grey worsted stockings ”, and lectured its_ members. 
Then, with the aid of his soldiers, he fetched the Speaker 
down, from the chair, took away “ the bauhle ”, as he 
called the maqe, evicted the members^ and locked the 
doors. According to Cromwell, “ there was not so mu^ as 
the barking of a dog” at this forcible ejection; indeed, all 
were tired of the “ Rump’s ” rule. 

4. CROMWELL'S SUPREMACY 

We now come to our Third Period, the^five and a jjplf 
Period in years that elapse between the dissolution of the “ Bnp ]p ” 
in April, 1653, and the. .death of CroipweU, kL Se ptember^ 
wSsj 1658. The monarchy, the Extremists, the Irish, Jhe Sc otti'sK 
army, and the remnants of the Long Parliament had beea.in 
turn suppressed. Cromwell and the army . were at l ast 
supreme. The problem before Cromwell was, however, a 
dimcult o ne — so difficult indeed_that he ne ver solv ed it 
{Note 70). On the one hand, hfiiissiirod a S tate based on 
ele ction s wiffi an efficient system of Law, not indeed demo- 
cratuunjhe modern sense, butm^ged by th e Middle ClaM . 
On the other hand, he_d^ire(l a Godly ,§l3ije, which was to 
force men to be moral — in his sense of the word. How 
was he to combine those desires, if the English people did 
not agree with his ideas of what a Godly State should be? 
He and his ar my yi^hed, as it has been humorously put, 
to fix a le^ w ig up on the point of tbe Roldier's STamr d. 
U nfortunatelvLf or them, however, t heir rule was not ba sed 
up on great popular jupport. Conseqnentljr-tbe wig idhoff, 
a nd the n aked sword oijy was visible. Pa rliaments were 
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frequently called, but they were bound, unless nominated 
by the army leaders or purged of hostile elements, to be 

unmanageable. 

At first it was impossible to allow ordinary elections J:o 
Parliament, so the army, through the Council of Axmy 
Officers, selected an assembly of persons of whom they First 
approved. This included representatives of Scotland ^d 
of Ireland. Scotland had been promised a share in legis- 
lative power, in return for accepting union with England, 
and she now sent thirty members to the British Parlfrmient 
which vras ihus the first United ParliaiMnt. Sometimes it g 
called “ Barebone’s Parliament ” after one of its members.^ 

The Speaker was the Provost of Etojn and many notable 
rniin sat in it. Unfortunately, it was too visionary and un- 
practical. It wished to reduce the law into the “ b igne ss 
of a pocket book”, and ^therefore angered the lawyers; it 
proposed to find money for the army in a way which the 
army thought made the chances of being paid exceedingly 
remote. Finally, its projects with regard to the religious 
system raised such a hornet’s nest that Cromwell' was only 
too thankful when the moderate element in the Assembly, 
by getting up early one morning, before their opponents 
were ready, carried a motion that thfi. Assenjbly should 
surrender its power to Cromwell, and dissolve (December, 

165SJ. ■■ ^ 

'T!'he_ne^ experiment was a new Constitution, drawn up 
by the Army led by a band of. ofiScets with Xailjfcert at Th« 
thy head. It was know^ as the Instrument o f Gover n^ nuw?M 
jflent. Cfromwell was to be c alled Protector , an^-to have the nMaJ:”' 
ex^tiye power and a fixed sum for the purposes of govern- tectwite 
ment. Parliament, coi]sisting.j^-oneJElimge, was to possess 
thej^islative power. But P ^lia rnent was controlled the 
Pre lecto r, because he alone could sununofiTIt, he cbula veto 
any of its acts which were contrary to the principles of the 
new Constitution, and. h e could dissolv e it after it had sat 

* “ Praise>Go<l Barebones a leather-seller of Pleet Street. 

{F988) 17* 
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Dictator- fivc monthsj. If not dissolved, it was to sit for three yeais^d 
then a new Parliament must be elected. Cromwell himself 
was to be controlled, to a certain extent, by a Council^of 
State which was created under the Instrument, and by die 
fact that, if he, wanted additional money over and.above^e 
fixed sum allowed him. Parliament alone could grant.jt.^ 

There now begins what in modem times we would call 
a dictatorship. Cromwell was head of the State, and his 
rule rested on the army. He.was thus a true military dic- 
tator. He was to rule England, for the next six yeys, andj^ 
experiment is of interest bccattSe.it .shorn. the t ypical s uc- 
cesses and failures of such a system. Thus Cromwell was 
extremely successful abroad, he raised England’^ pr^ge 
to great heights, his army andLnavy won great victmes. 
At home, bis repressions made hm un popula r, and yet 
he was bound to refuse liberty to his opponents. He criBhed 
‘ Ireland and forced her into submissmn, but he me3ii3 
give her representation in the English Parliament. 

He hims elf believed in Parliamenta^ rule, indeed 
the whole case against the Monarchy was 'Bound up with 
it, yet he “ could neither rule wimEarliament nor with- 
out”. He personally believed in religious toleratio n, and 
his quarrels with Parliameiit first arose because he wished 
ya allow it, and the Puritans did not. 

The First Protectorate Parliament met in f an d beg an 
First hy discussmg the hew Constitution. One hundred of its 
niembers refused to sign an xmderta k i n g to beJSSKTto 
the CommonwedA and the Protector and had therefore to 
(1654) jjg excluded. The jembers who were left, however, evince d 
a desire to reduce the army and cut down i ts expenses . More- 
ovei7 th^. proposed, to abolish toleratio.n_by_jirgffling up a 
list of “ damnab lft heresies ”, to which no one was to adhere, 
an d of t\^ 5[g " articles' of f^^ ”, "which" lio one was to 

^ In some respects Cromweirs powers were very similar to those possessed 
by the President of the United States of Amenca to-day. It may be noted, too, 
that the Instrument ** gave Great Bntain a written constitution, another pomt 
of lesemblanoe with, the U.S JL 
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dispute. Cromwell wished Parliament to proceed to practical 
reforms, such as that of the Chancery and Criminal law, 
but he could not induce members to devote their energies 
to any thin g but endless debates on the Constitution. He 
had to wait for five montlw^'under the ConstitiiSon, ^t he. 
interpreted the month to be “ lunar ” and not “ calendar ” 
and dissolved this intolerant Parliamrat as soon as he 
could. 

After the dissolution CromwelLtried for % time a new 
experiment in local government. England was divided into The 
eleven districts, each under an official called a “ Majqr-^^^s 
general", whose business it was to_supervise the militia, 
to"prevent Royalist plots, and tq stimulate, the local autho- 
rities in enforcing the various laws relating to conduct_aiid 
morahty which had recently been passed. .Nothing mad^ 
the Puritan rule so unpopular as thh “ poor little invention ”, 

Cromwell called it, for people reacted it as the act of a 
military despotism. 

CromweU ■vm still ansdoug to .rule, .with- Parliament, 
rath5“t£m” without^ so, in, the suinmqr,of ie sum- Second 
moned another Parliament — the Second Protectorate Parlia - to role 
" The Major-gen^als ” had proved so unpopular, SSia- 
lEat t he elec tions re sulted in a large number of pers ons 
bei ng returned to Parliament who were known to be hostile second 
to'tEe Govemment.\ As a precautionary measure , o ne hundred torate 
of th ese members were excluded from ti^lcing their seats , Sen?* 
7^ rftmaindfif sho wed their belief in Cromw ell ^ p resen t- 
ing to him a new Constitutio n k nowruas the HtanbU Fetit ion 
and Advice , under which the Council of Stat e to be 
a bolish ed. CroflagfiU was to be made King an d gi ven larger 
p owers , and a s econ d. H ouse was to be crea ted. Cronuscell 
Jnngr his new title. Jt was, lilt said, to him 
personally “ but a feather in his cap ”, .but^ th ere wer e 
grrat prac tical advantages in it, if only because, as one 
monher said, the kingship was boimded ‘‘ like an acre of 
land ”, and people would understand its powers. The 
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army was, however, opposed to the title, jmd, Qromwell 
therefore refused it, whilst accepting the other changes. 

The Second Protectorate. Parliament then m et again in 
its reformed conditioji; but many of Cromwell’s su pporter s 
in the Lower House had been transferred to .the new upper 
one, whilst the hundred members who had been excluded 
returned to the Lower House. Hence difficul ties at n p r g 
recurred; the Lower House discussed the funptions^d 
composition of the Upper House, and even th e pnwpra 
the Protector himself; and in February, 1658, Parli amen t 
Death of was dissolved. Seven months later, on 3rd September.^ 
(3rd Cromwell died, with the problem of how. to eomKini^ popi,)fir 
control with his own rule still unsoJsed. 

6. FOREIGN POLICY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

England, it has been said, was more wa rlilre HyirrT^g 
period of the Commonwealth than she had been at any 
other time since the Hundred Years’ War with France. 
But, as we have seen, till the end of 16 51 the military enprgi,>Q 
of the Conunonwealth Government were_occ upied in figh t- 
ing its Royalist foes. Cromwell, on land, was wintitn^ 
Dunbar" and Worcester; Blake, on s^. was. swesping 
Roy^t_privateers.^from the Channel and the Medi terrane a n, 
and fOTcangjthe. colonies to recognizc,the rule of the Repiibljfv 
In 1652, howev er, t he Commonwealth --g fai!;- free tn inter frrp 
with its Continent^ neighbours ; and with the best army 
in Europe, "compose J of some forty thousand men, and a 
fleet to which it added two hundred and seven ships, its 
interference proved to be of a decisive character {Note 71). 

Hollan d wag _England*s fir st_foe . It might have been ex- 
pe.(rte<r that these two States, being both Republics and both 
ProtesfanfJ' wdu0 have combined.® But E nglan d and 

^ Tbe annivexsaiy of Dunbar and Worcester. 

• A n^gestion, indeed, for a pobucal union ■waa actually put forward by 
England, but it came to nothing. 
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Holland were keen commercial rivals. “ We are fighting,” th* 
said a'member of the Long Parilament, “for liie 'fSreiFD “ct 
nmttess in the world — trade_.” Halland had, so f^’ been atw) 
the congueror. The Lutch had shut the Enghsh out from 
trade in the East Indies. They had almost acquired a mono- 
poly of the carrying trade; they were, it was said, “the 
wagoners of all seas In the autumn of 1651, however, 
the “ Rump ” Parliament passed a Navigation Act, by which xh* 
goods commg to England were to be carried in Enghsh'aon 
^ps, or in ships belonging to the country from which the-"*®*^ 
goc^' came.i If ever an Act, it has been said, did a 
nation great, it was this one; and the enormous develop- 
ment of English shipping In the years that foUownmst be 
largely attributed to its influence. "But in fostering Eng^h 
shipping t his Act struck a heavy blow at the Dutrh "T hen 
otSr questions arose between the two nations. An informal 
"s ort of a war” w as going on between t he English "anS 
French on sea, and Ei iglan d claimed to seize French goods 
on D mcH ship s, a clauh whi.ch~ ffieDutch resiste d. IP ^^I y, 

Aere was a~question of honour; th e fijidish held~Sat 
Dutch ships shoul d: low er t heir flag t o Enj^ishm^-qf-war 
in the ChaimeT , and the Dutc h were naturally avers ie~to 
recognizmg such a j’ight. Oyer this pomt came a collision 
betweeajhe Dutch'^ Englis h fle ets nea r Dove r. and_th^ 
the war began (Ma y, ~1 662). 

I n the w ar that ensued the English had the advantage of 
more solidl^^ built .^ d more hea vily arm e ^ ship s" and, 
though they were without such a great tactician as the 
P ulch possessed in Tromp , they _had in Blake a comm^oder 
who combined g^eat care in the organization of his fleet 
with brilliant daring in action. ThsJE^, which la sted from 
1663^, was crowded _with sea battl es. Tromp'def^ted incidents 
^^^oS'~T3Ungenesi in November. 1652. andoBSined 


poliy was not, however, a new one, for Navigation Acts of one sort 
or another had been passed ever since the reign erf Richard II, but thev h«l not 
wen effiactively carried out. 
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command of the Channel.^ But in the follow ing February 
BMe regain^ the command after a three days’ battle 
off P(^tiand. The Eng lish s hips were' able to infli ct ^eat 
d^^age upon Holland's extemiye comouej^e. In*tEe cwirse 
of the war no less than one, thousand fom hundred Dutch 
ships were captimed, including one hunck^a^ 'twenty 
men-o^ar, and towards its close no Dutch^inercimitoan 
couid show itself in the Channel (Note 72). (See mao 
p. 495.) ■ 


Cromwell’s chief triumphs were won abroad, where he 
crom- made .England feared and courted. One great aim, ofcourse 
triumphi of Cromwell’s foreign policy was to prevent th^ restQig.tion 
of the , Stuarts. Ey foreign md. IBs oAer two aims were to 
maintain and to extend, first, the Protestant religom and 
then English commerce. Here Cromwell showed that 
intense religious feeling, combined with practical common 


Crom- sense, which has been noticed already. Cr omwell at fi rst 
aui^M pursued a policy of peace, and sought aUiance with_lhe 
Protestant powgjrs. In April, 1654,' the Dutch cme to 
m end. The Dutch agreed to salute our flag irTfiritish seas 
and to expel Royalists from their .cqumry,' whilst they 
tacitly acquiesced in the Navigation Act. Treaties nf alHon /v. 
followed TOth Denmark, Sweden, and Port ugal, wbieh paw 
England^ important commercial concessions. 

Qi ainwell’s ener^ soo n found a fresh opportunity for 
action. The. JEjrty„Years’ War had ended. injGermany in 
still lingered on between Sp ain and Franc** 
Each of these powere was anxious to secure hia_support. 
But Cromwell’s terms were high. He proposed to Spam 
fbat,EnglEhmen should _have Bbertv.f^r& e ^ e rdse of ^ eir 
reH|wn in ^e Spanish dominions, an4. free(km_cf_ttade 
with the Spamsh ^Vest Indies. ** This is to ask for my 
master's two eyes", ’’■'was the reply of the astonished Spanish 
ambassador. Then Cromwell determined upon a colonial 


afiw this battle that Tromp was said to have put a broom at hu 
to $ipK>w that he had swept the hriialish off th^ sea« but such a story 
of M Buxfest a man aa Tromp is probably mtrue. 
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war with Spam. An expedition was sent to capture His- The 
paniola in the Spanish West Indi« (1656).i But the attack 
upon that island was a disastrous failure. Jamaica, however, 
was captur^, and Cromwell proceeded to colonize it with 
characteristic vigour. 

The expedition to the West Indiw by no msang exhausted 
Cromwell’s activity in 1655. Blake was sent to the Mediter- Attack on 
ranean on a cruise; he made a fine attack on Tunis, whose (um) 
Bey had refused to give up some English prisoners, but the. 
voyage is chiefly interesting as marking the beginning_af 
England’s activity in the Mediterranean Sea. In, the garne 
year some horrible atrodties committed" by the Duke of 
Savoy, with the connivance of the French, on die Protestots 
i^qjived m the Vaudois valleys in S^oy, housed angry 
protests from’ Cronwell.® The French I^g, therefore, 
anxious to sec^^e Cromwell’s alliance, put~pressure upmi 
the Duke to stop the massacres," and Crom well was regarded 
throughout Europe as the saviour of th^Protestants.’ ' ' 

Shortly after this success^ intervention Croiirwell 
a treaty with France, and war was formally declared ^^een 
En^aijd and Spain in the beginning of i 656. The year 
16J7.s.aw a great nayal .success. 'The Engiish fleet,’'imaer me 
BMe, found the Spanish Jreasure fleet at Santa Cruz, lent? 
protected“by' tiie 'forts'. Entering Ae harbour with the 
flomiig tide, B^e succeeded, before he retired with the 
ebb tide, in sinking,*»blowin^ up, or burning every Spanish 
ship.® The following year (1658) it was the turn of the 
^Idiers. T he French a nd English determined to besiege 
Dmfe k, the_ possession of ‘wfiicE-wSulS'gw’thls'T^^h 
“ a Bn^e for the T3iSch. .and^ £ door Into lEe 'ConSnent 
Six thousand of the New Model Army combined "with the 
French. They took the chief part in a battle waged ne ar the 

^ Such an miedition would not necessarily in those days involve a fonnal 
war between England and Spain m Europe. 

* See Milton*s celebrated Sonnet on “ The Late Massacre in Piedmont 

* Blake died on his homeward journey on board his ship at the very 

of Plymouth Sound, 7th August, 1667. ^ ^ 
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fort, and earned for themselves the nickname of “the 
Immortals”. Shortly after this Dunkirk, fell. But then 
Cromwell died, and in the confusion which followe3*nothi^ 
more could be done. “ Cromwell’s greatness at home,” 
said Clarendon, “ was a mere shadow of his^gre^gss 
abrcad and with this admission from the great Royalist 
historian we may be content to leave the study of the Com- 
monwealth’s foreign policy. The Commonweal th had done 
something, at all events, to restore the prestige wjnch Eng- 
land had lost in Europe under the first two Stuarts. 

6. EVENTS LEADING TO THE RESTORATION (1658-1660) 

now come to. the Fourth Femd — a year and a half 
Period IV! of great complexity, between and 1560, “ T here is 

x558-^y! not a dog that wags his tongue, so great a^calm are'we in,” 
Md wrote one man, when RicWd, CromweU|s son, made 
Projector. THhe calm was not to continue for long. 4 nev 
Parliament met; the offic ers .ofjhfe army quarrelled w ith 
it; and_Richard, after trying to .inediate, t^ew in hisjot 
witLthe officers, and ffis.solved it. A fortnight later Richard 
res^ed.^ The army decided to recall the_“ Rump 
The “ Rump ” — consisting now of some sixty or seventy 
members — wanted to limit the powers of th e h ew com- 
mander-in-chief, and. to provide that in foture all c om- 
n^sions in the army should .be. signed by-ti^^^aier, and 
therefore to a certain extent be controlled by him. Moreover, 
t hey threat ened the freedom of conscie nce so dear to the 
army. Eyentu^y “ Honest John ” LarrAen, th e darling of 
thp solffi ers. a brave and generous if unstable man, sur- 
rou nded ih e House and stopped ffie entranc e of me mbers, 
and again ffi'e army was triumphant. 

* At the Restoration Richard Cromwell had to By to the Continent. He came 
back to England twenty years later, and died in 1712 “ Gentle and virtuous, 
b«t became not greatness ” is the verdict passed upon him by a contemporary 
His nickname f* Tumbledown Dick ” is a more disrespect&l version of the 
same dharacterizatioii* 
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But then another general. appeared, delermined, with the 
aid of a large army and ;£70,000 in his treastuy, to put an 
end to what he called the “ intolerable slavery of sword 
government”, and to call a free Parliament. This’ wa^ the 
commander-in-chief in Scotland, George Monck. On 8& 
Decemberj 1659, he reached Coldstream; Lambert, wlio 
had gone north to meet him, found his army dwindling 
away, and was unable to do an 3 rthing. Marching to London, 
Monck restored the members of the Long Parliament, 
mcluding those originally evicted by Pride’s Purge, but 
only so that they might make arrangements for a new and 
free Parli^ent being called. When these arrangements 
were completed, the elections took place amid great excite- 
ment; and a vast majority came back in favour of the 
restoration of the Stuarts. Msack had already suggest^ to 
Charles what proposals it was advisable for lum to_n^e. 
Charles adopted them i n a Decimatio n which he iss ued to the 
Rnglisfi people from Bre^. The Decimation was, received 
wiA enthusiasm, and on 29th M ay, 1660, Ch arles re-e ntere d 
London, “ the ways strewed with flowers, tSHSellsringing, 
the' streets hung with tapestry, and the fountams running 
with wine ”. The. Commonweal^ was at an end (Note 70). 

The rule of Cromwdl and the Commonw^th Iiad_cer- 
tainly not been abpye criticism. It is quite arguable to say 
that individual liberty -and the right of free speech were 
thre atene d to a j;reater' degree’ under the 'C6nS i(Swea lth 
than during the reign of Charles I. Moreover, though taxa- 
tion_was three. times .hea;mr thanjtj^ during Ch arles Fs 
reign, flie Coinmonwealih had a defi cit of half a milli on 
yearly. Again, jd.l^ Commo nwealth s howed toleration to 
T ews a nd Qiiaker s, its tre atment , if not of A nglicans , at 
all events of Roman Catholics, might be considered severe. 
And of course it is easy enough to scoff at the “ rule.fl f 
flte s^ts by Ae sword. ”, an^ ndicule theirj[ttgmptS.,.JSP 
ma ke men mor e vitjjiQHs by p§s§iog Acta agains t sw earing 
and duelling, horse-racing, cock-fighting, and b^-baiting,. 
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and by trying to enforce more strictly the keeping of the 
Sabbath. Yet, for all that, there was much to adjnire. The 
Commonwealth government wa^^ it has been said, a moire 
tolerant one than any which, had existed since the j^^of 
the Reformation. It mamtained_good or^r, and didTas 
a matter of fact, succeed in suppressing some amusements 
of a highly undesirable character. Its constitutional ex- 
periments were ingenious and interesting; and its atten^ts 
to reform the Court of Chancery and to reduce legal_ex- 
penses wholly praisewo^y. Much of the work it^attempted 
to do was, indeed, very modem in outlook — and'^t 
is, perhaps, w hy it failed _a^that time. Above, all, its Foreign 
Policy raised England from the low position it had reached 
in the time of the Stuarts, whilst it has been said rbat no 
previous Government had such imperial instincts as Crom- 
well’s. 


CHAPTER 39 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

When James I ascended the throne in 1603 , the Briti sh 
Beam- Empire was non-existent. Attemjpts had be en mad e to 
colonize Virginia, but they had failed; Ae East India 
^**®*-®*^ Company had been "formed in 1 600 f or the p romotion " of 
trade with the East, but its first expedition had not returned 
from the East Indies when Elizabeth died.^ With the 
Stu arts, however, th e begin nings-of Empire r ame, a ndffie 
seventeen^ century is,, therefore, from ,aii-Jmperial as well 
as'from domestic point of view, a very important o ne. 
And it is worth pointing out that the successful develop- 
ment of this Empire in the seventeenth century was largely 
due to private enterprise (Note 83). 

^ It returned six months after James’s accession with one million pounds of 
pepper. 
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We may turn to affairs in the East first. It was under 
Portuguese auspices that the route to Indk and the Far 
East by the Cape of Good Hope had been discovered, in 
1502, and during the sixteenth century Portugal had been 
successful in preserving a monopoly of the Eastern trade 
for her own merchants.^ But in the seventeenth century 
both the Dutch and English nations determined to secure 
so^„share in. that trade. In the Far ^st tl^ Dutch proved ontcn 
themselves persistent and intrep id trade rs. The Dutch ^ 0^10 
East_India Company conquered the Spice Islands from 
the Portuguese, and established their own supremacy. The 
English East India Company also endeavoured to trade in 
the Far East, but the Dutch Company_was.wejJthier and 
stronger. Disputes between Dutch and English occinred, 
and culminated in the m^sacre at Ami oy^ (I523J, when 
ten Englishmen were executed on a trumped-up ch^e" 
ofjcpnspirmg with some^ Japanese soldiers a gain st the 
Dutch governor of that place.* Soon after this th e En glish 
practically gave up their, attempts t o co m pe te with tl^ 

Dutch for trade in the Far East, and they did not re-enter 
the contest till the close of the eighteenth century. 

Op the naainland of j^n^a the English East India Com- 
pany_met with greatet-success. It .had to encou nter th egnauaii 
hostility, of the Portuguese, but, despite that, it manag ed 
to prosper. In 1612, it established ite first_depot for^oods, *“ 
or “ factory ”, as it was called, a t Su rat, on Ae west coast 
of India.® Others fo llowe d 2 A_MadrM (1 639) , Bo mbay 
(1^1), and Calcutta (1690). At the close of the sevent^nth 
cgQljiry a riva l c ompany to Ae East India Company wa s 

^ A few Englishinen did, however, succeed in reaching India in the reign of 
Elizabeth, The first Englishman Imown to have visited India was a Jesuit, 

Stephens by name, m 1579. 

* No reparation was extracted from the Dutch for this flagrant injustice for 
thirty-one years, then Cromwell insisted on a large money indemnity being 
paid to the English company and to the relatives of the executed men. 

* Leave would not have been obtained from the native ruler for this factory 
to be established but for the fact that Captam Thomas Best had won a gr^ 
reputation for the English in that same year by defeating, on four sucoesscve 
occasions, an overwhelming force of Portuguese ships. 
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Started in Engird; but t he tw o companies amalgamated 
in 1709, and the united company quickly developed t^e. 

the object of the E nglish in India had been^mergly 
the extension of trade; how the East India Company in 
later years obtained an empire in India which stretched 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas must be explained in 
a later chapter. (See p. 638.) 

Meantime, whilst the English merchants were developing 
a substantial trade in the East, English coKnists had'^Jt 
Fonnda-'Up many settlements in the Wert. The first successful 
virgtaM attempt w^ made in Virginia. In May, 1 607 , some hundred 
emigrants landed in Chesapeake Bay and fp imded d ie 
settlement of Jamestown. But the colony had great Hiffl . 
culties at first, though, when tite adventurous Captain 
John Smith ^ was for a short time President in 1608, things 
progressed more favourably. The colony did not, however, 
really prosper until the arrival of Lord De la Warr in 1610. 
His short governorship was the tuming-pomt irTthe early 
history of Virginia, and the colonists soon received large 
reinforcements in numbers from the mother country. 

Then, in 162^ came the foundation of the. Punt an colonies 
The farther lUjrth. Many Puritans had fled, during Elizabeth’s 
Fathers reign, from Englan d m consequence of pe rsecutio n, and 
( 1630 ) Holland. One. .hundred of these m^ got lej^ 

from James to fpun<l ^ E nglis h c olony in Americ a. Return- 
ing^ to England, “ Pilgrim Fathers^, as th ey came to 
called, started from Plymouth on board the Mayflower, 
landed in~Cape Cod Harbour, and fpimded. the little settl e- 
men t of Nev^Plymouth. Tl^ misgovemment andjptol- 
e rance o f. Charles le d~to &eir numbers being la rgely a ig- 

^ If his autobiomphy may be believed, John Smith had fought against rhe 
Spaniards m the Low Countries and the Turks in Hungary He had been 
thrown overboard by the crew of a French ship in a storm because he was 
considered a Huguenot. Saved by iChother ship, he had again fought agamst 
the Turks, and defeated three Turkish champions in single combat. Subse- 
gnendy he was taken prisoner and sold as a slave; but he killed his master, a 
Ttakish pasha, made his escape, and returned to England. His career m America 
is made nunoua by his marriage with the Indian pnncess Pocohontas {La- BdU 
SmtOi^e), 
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mented befpre .long; indeed, it is said that nearly twenty 
thousiand colonists sailed from Old to New England, as 
the group of the more northern colonies was called, between 
the accession of Charles I and the meeting of the Long 
Parliament in 1640.^ And so the northern colonies, of 
which Massachusetts became far the most important, were 
gradually formed. 

The reign of Charles II proved an extremely important 
one in the history of our'AmericanTcbTomes. For’o’ne thin^ Develop 
fiarih and S(mt}i_Carolina were .fou nded and named after coiom« 
the King. Above all, the territories of the English in Amenca Gtaarlea 
became continuous. The Dutch h ad co loni zed the territory 
which lay between the northern and spu^e m settlemen ts 
of, the English. Jn the Dutch war of 1665, however, ^ 
pvp edition was sent,_md these colonies jwere c^tured; and 
in l£e subsequent peace the Dutch formally relinquished 
them. New Amsterdam became Nero York, named ^er 
James, Duke of York, and the colonies of New Jersey, 
Delaware, foimded by Lord De la Warr, and Permsylvama, 
founded by the Quaker, William Penn, were established. 

Of the relations between England and her American 
colonies we shall have something to say later on; it is condiuoi 
suflSdent to say here that to most of them an English governor £nerica 
was sent out, and that the degree of independence enjoyed 
by each colony varied. But, like all mother countries at 
that time, England regarded her colonies as a source of 
w^th,_ and 'tEe~cbtpniaI trade w^ c^ elutfy regulated tor 
the benefit of English merchmts. As to me character of 
the, colonies themselves, there were strikin^“d2iereri^ 
between them. The “ New Englan d ” c oloni sts ^ we re 
Puritans by religion, inclined' t o be democratic m gov em- 
m^t, and they were hard-w orking , keen, if somewhat 

^ There is a story, though there is no reliable evidence to support it, that in 
1636 Cromwell and John Hampden, despairing of their counti^r, took their 
passage to America, but that the vessel was stopped by an order in Council, 

* Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, comprised 
New England, 
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austere men. The_ southern gcJonies ^ were more aristc 
cratic, and in them the Church of England was esjablishe 
by law.* There the climate was hot, and the chief product 
were tobacco and rice, the cultivation of which was worke 
by slaves. The colonists were owners of plantations, man 
of which were very large. The central colonies ^ wet 
composed of somewhat heterogeneous elements, and ever 
variety of race and religion might be found in one o 
other of them. With such duSerences between thes 
various groups, it was not hkely that the colonies wouL 
find combination an easy matter, and indeed there wer 
continual disputes, chiefly about boundaries, betwea 
them. Unity was not to come till the oppression of th 
mother country — or what was considered by the colonist 
to be oppression — roused the colonies to common actioi 
in 1775; and less than a century after this the underl}^!; 
differences between the North and the South were to pro 
duce the American Civil War of 1861. 

Of the other parts of our Empire developed or acquiree 
other in the seventeenth century we must say httle. In the Wes 
Indies the small island o£ Barbados yvas successfu lly rnloT^p f 
in J^26.® The resources of Jamaica, captured by Cromwel 
in 1655, were quicMy developed, and this island IvS’alsc 
the home of the Buccaneers ^ who preyed upon 
commerce m the Caribbean Sea. Meantime, setdenients 
were made m Newfoundland and the Bahamas, whilst various 
points on the West African coast were seoired, and m 1651 
St. Helena was occupied by the East India Cnmp any. 
Bermuda was first settled by Sir George Somers in 1609, 
and the Crown took over the Government in 1684. 

^ i.e, Virginia, Maryland, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, which 
was founded in 1732. 

® i.e. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 

® Barbados was stoutly Royalist, and held out against the Commonwealth 
until 1652. 

* The most famous of these is perhaps Captain Dampier. 
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CHAPTER 40 

CHARLES II (1660-1685) 

1. FIRST PHASE: DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

We must now trace the internal history of the twenty- 
eight years that elapse between the Restoration of 1660 
and the Revolution of 1688. 

. With th e Restoration we are conscious of a lowering in 
the ideals of the natioiu Both the. rival parties. in the previous 
troubles had produced fine personalities, men actuato^ by 
lofty motives, and exhibiting nobility of character. ^. With 
the Restoration we. begin, it has been said, the, life of modem 
England, and the Age. of Heroics gives way to the Age of 
Common Sense^. Charles was a king in keeping with such 
an epoch. Since the age of fifteen he ha.d .been, but for the 
bnef campaign in 1651, ^ exil.e.fromJjis.cojintry, and imw 
he entered London as King, in. 1660, on h^ thirtieth Wrth- 
day. He had the Englishman’s love of exercise — he was 
devoted to tennis ^ and huirting, and would often walk 
from Whitehall to Hampton Court. But in business he 
was _sometime.s. indolent, and his frivolity^ was incurab le. 
“ Naturally I am mo.re,lazy-than I ought to be,” was his 
own frank confession; and h e was eng aged in chasing a 
poor i^th, as.Pepys des cribes in h is diary, whilst the Dutch 
guns were heard roaring in jh.e.Th^es. He jv’as Sdroughly 
selfish and unprincipled and prepared_to_ saciSce Teli^bn, 
friends, or niinisters, if he.found_such a course t he mo re 
cony^ent fQr.his pwn i nter ests. Moreover, his life m exile 
had.Jieen-a. very .demoralizi ng one for him, an d when he 
return ed to .England bis Tidiirt w as notorious for krEcehce 
and cormption, and for the evil influence exercised by 
womm su ch as Lady Castlemain e and t he Duches s of Ports- 

^ He used to play m the summer at 5 o’clock in the morning. 
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mouth. Finally, he was at heart a Catholic, but was to 
prudent in politics, or too lukewarm in faith, to venture t 
declare himself. 

His brother James who was later to succeed him as Jame 
II, was m some respects a better man than Charles, thoug 
his own life was not above reproach. In his brother’s reigr 
James earned as a soldier the praise of a French genera 
and as a sailor he fought well at sea and administered th 
navy with tolerable efficiency at Whitehall. He possesjgi 
energy and sincerity, and he proved himself a kind nmte 
and father. Yet Charles had many more interests thai 
James in Nature, in Science \ and in Art. He was mor 
good-humoured, and he had a gift of wit which was deniec 
to James. Moreover, he was a far abler man. “ The Kmg,’ 
said one observer, “ could see things if he would ;’~'thi 
Duke (i.e. James, then Duke of York) would see thmgstf hi 
could.” James was a bigot, a man given to extremes, iji al 
things. He was an ardent Roman Catholic, and those whc 
did not agree with him must be heretics ; he was a behCTej 
in absolute mon^chy, and those who opposed him were 
rebels. Charles, though of the same opinions, a ndj ioi 
without a certain persistency in endeavouring to sugpon 
them, was more pliable, more tactful, conteiirto LlSe his 
time, and determined above all things “ not to go on his 
travels again ”. James, perhaps, succeeded to a more diffi- 
cult situation, but the differences in their respective char- 
acters largely account for the fact that whilst Charle.s jeigne d 
for twenty-five years and found himself in a stronger position 
at the ^d of ms" rule than he was at its beginning, T aniS’ s 
reign ^m^to an abrupt conclusion in less than four year s. 

Charles, had. made" foiii^rom^es in h is Declaration sig ned 
Settle- stMted&. before, his. return to England, the performance of 
ot the these promises, however, being conditional upon the consent 

kingdom rVh ^ — - — — — : — 

(1660-1) of ,£aru^ent. o f pay were promised to the 

soldiers. , The se we re and the Ne w Model Army , with 

^ The Royal Soaety was founded in Charles II’s time. 
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the exceptipn of a regiment known as the Coldstream 
Guards, was disbanded. Secondly, Charles had promised a 
geiural. atmesty. Chaiies himself was not revengeM, and 
was quite willmg to forgive and to forget. Parliament, 
however, in the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion which it 
passed made many exceptions. Thirteen regicides (i.e. 
those who had signed the death warrant of Charles I) were 
executed and twenty-five persons were imprisoned for_life, 
whilst Cromwell’s bo.dy was barbarously dug up from, its 
grave in Westminster Abbey, hanged at Tybupi, and buried 
under the gallows.^ 

Thirdly, Charles had promised security of tenure to tlmse 
who had obtained land under the Commonwealth. The The land 
land question proved a very complicated one. Eventually 
it was settled that all^ lands belonging to the Church and 
the CrowTX, and all lands which had been confiscated by the 
Commonwealth Government, should be returned to their 
previous owners, whilst the private sales of land held good, 
though they had been often made in order to pay the heavy 
fines inflicted upon recalcitrant Royalists by the Common- 
wealth. It was a compromise which pleased neither party 
and inflicted hardship on bq&; but perhaps this could 
hardly be avoided. 

So far _matters _lmd been settled by the C onvention Par- 
li^ent, but th is Parliam ent found itself unable to come to Reiiaios 
an agreement over the fourth pronfise.. of -Charles — 
promise of. liberty of console. Charley had triej^to efiFect 
a compromise thro ugh a conference between leadi ng e cclesi- 
astics; but_,Ae attempt was a failur e, and it was l eft to a 
new Parlia men t to deaTwIfir the question. That Parliament 
is khd^ in history a s the Cavalier Parliament , and it l^ted 
from 1661 to 16^ It was remarkab le during the first few 
years“6r Its existence fo r its exuberant Royalism ; indeed, 
it was more Royalist, so the saying went, than the King 
himself. 


^ The site is in Connaught Square. 
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Onjgie religious question the Cavalier Parliament proved 
The itself to be more Anglic^ than even the ordinary High 
““"'cSde Churchman, and between 1661 and 1665 four Acts were 
passed against the Puntans, and a time of persewiSoa 
set in {Note 77). 

By the first of these Acts, the Corporation Act^o one 
Reugions could Jbe a member of the municipal bodies which governed 
** tion the towns and controlled the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment unless he took an oath denying the lawfulness, under 
any pretext whatever, of taking up arms ag^st th e tipg 
and received the Communion according to the nte<^ the 
Church of England. This Act sought to deprive the Puri^ns 
of their hold upon the towns and the House of Concyjjpns. 
By the Act of Uniformity tvtry clergyman and schoolmaster 
was obliged to take a similar oath of non-resistance andjje- 
dare _ his “ unfeigned consent and assent ” to every thing 
contained in the Book of Conunon Slayer, in which six 
hundred alterations had just been made, of a trivial char- 
acter “mostly, it is true, but in an anti-Puritan direction. 
Beginning No Icss than _^9 thousand clerg)unen refused to conform 
Noncon- to titis Act, and were deprived of their hvings. By the 
^ Five-Mile .4rt_these two thousand dispossessed clergymen 
were not allowed to come within five miles of their former 
livings or of any corporate town unless they took 'tha. non- 
resis^ce oath imposed by the Corporation Act, and pro- 
mised not “ to endeavour at any time any alteration of 
govenunent either in church or state By the Conventicl e 
Act religious meetings — other than those of the~C hurc li of 
England — were forbidden, undd penalty o^ impr bonm ent 
for the first, and transportation for the third, offence. Th^e 
Ac ts helped to complete Ae seve rance between the Church 
of E sgland a nd the more advanced Puntans. Th^ a re 
so mettmeR kno^ as tilt Clarendon Code. Bui this is imjust, 
because, though Clarendon was the chief minister at the 
time, neither he nor the King was the instigator of those 
laws ; and the King himself was no persecutor. 
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Th^ Amnesty, tlie_Land, and the Religious Questions 
had all been settle^d, at least temporally, but one problem Poweri 
stiU * remained which no party m the State had hitherto Crovn 
satisfactorily solved — how were the powers of the Monarchy liso 
and the Parliament to be harmonked ? It might appear, at 
first sight, that the Monarchy, at the Restoration, recovered 
all its old authority. Tl^ Kmg, as before, chose his own 
minis ters and conducted the home and foreign policy of the 
country. Though feudal duesjvere abolished, Ae King'i^ 
granted by Parliament ^ revenue for life from customs and 
excise. In ojae respect, indeed, Charles was more powerful 
than his predecessor in that he ha^a small standing army 
of some five thousand meR, which was increased as. the 
reign progressed.^ 

BuJ,Jn. reality, the King was not in his old position of 
power. The arbitrary courts, such as the Star Chamber, 
were no longer in existeiwe. The Restoration, it has been 
said, was not .only a restoration of the Monarchy but of the 
Parliament as weili_and the wishes of that Parliament could 
no longer be ignored, “ The Kmg of France ”, said, a 
shrewd observer, “ can make his subjects march as he 
pleases;" but the I^g of England must mprch with, his 
pe^fe.” Moreover, in 1667 the Parliament made a great 
advance; it secured that additional grants of money tojthe 
Crown should be appropriated for particular objects, and 
that a Parliamentary audit should be made to ensure that 
the nmney was so expeiuled. This m ean t that P^lS^nt 
not onty voted money, but could cqnrtol and manage the 
way it was expendedl 

Dunng the :fest seven years of Charles’s reign (1660-67), 

^ A regiment of foot (the Coldstream) and a regiment of horse (the Blues — 
so called from their umforms) were made up of “ New hlodel ” soldiers; besides 
these there were the regiment of Grenadiers, composed chiefly of Cavaliers, and 
two troops of Life Guards, whilst a troop of horse and a regiment of foot, known 
later as the Royal Dragoons and the Queen^s Regiment, were lequired for the 
defence of Tanker. The Royal Scots and the Buffs were also created in Charles 
irs reign, the one bemg recruited from Scotsmen who had fought for the 
King of France, and the other from those who had served under the banner of 
Holland. The Scots Greys were also formed m Charles IPs reign. 
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The Lord Clarendon, the author of the famous History of the 
Rebellion, was the chief minister; indeed he had such 
“u“o- 7 “ influence that Charles, a contemporary said, was but 

a Ifing ” whilst he was in power. As Edward Hyde, 
Clarendon had been a member of the Long Parhament, 
and had approved of its measures until the Grand Remon- 
strance was brought forward. Though not responsible for 
the Clarendon Code, he was perhaps too intolerant a High 
Churchman; but he was moderate in politics, upright and 
hard-working, and his great object was to establish a balance 
of jiqwer as between King and Parlianient. Partly in^n- 
sequence of his very moderation, he became in ti me u n- 
popular with ^ classes. The Kmg got tired of.his lectures; 
the courtiers sneered at his morality; the Royalists (^hked 
him for his supposed leniency to the Puritans over the 
amnesty and the land questions; whilst the Nonconformists 
hated him for the. Code. Moreover, the marriage of his 
daughter, Anpe Hyde, with Jaines, Duke of York, the 
King ’s brother, made him appear self-seetog; and the 
sale of Dunkirk to France, for which Louis XIV, the French 
King , was said to have bribed him,^ caused him to be accused 
of corruption. 

Claceadon’s unpopularity was increased hy two uhsasters 
for which he was in no way responsible. The Great Plag ue 
of 1665 killed one-fifth of the population of London,* 
besides raging in the provinces. The Great Fire in the 
following year swept away two-thirds of London’s houses, 
and not far short of a hundred of its churches, including St. 
Paul’s; it was indeed fortunate for England that she had 
Sir Christopher Wren to rebuild so many of them.® Finally, 
in 1667, the whole nation held Clarendon responsible for 

^ According to Pepys, the Diarist, the common people called the great home 
which Clarendon was building for himself, m Piccadilly, Dunkirk House, “ from 
their opinion of his havmg a good bribe for the selling of that towne *’ 

* For four months previous to the arnval of the Plague there had been no 
rain, and this made the capital very insamtary. 

• Wren built St. Paulas and fiifty-two churches in London. 
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the appearance of the Dutch fleet up the Thames. And so 
Clarendon was dismissed by the King, was impeached by 
Parliament, and retired into exile.^ 

2. SECOND PHASE: FOREIGN POLICY OF CHARLES II 

England in the period of the Commonwesdth had secured 
a position of great influence in Europe. With the return of 
the Stuarts, in 1660, she was soon to lose it. Between the 
restoration of CharlesJI, in 1660, and the revolution whiph 
his brother^ J,^es II, brought upon himself after three years 
of rule, there elapse twenty-eight years. During those years Posiaon t 
the Kin^ France, Louis XIV, who reigned from 1643_till 
1715, is the central .figuie. in Europeau .politics. With thexi^ 
aid of a large r evenu e, capable ministers, and wonderful 
generals, he had already secured for the Crown, before the 
Restoration, absolute power at home and a pre-eminent 
position in Europe. By the tim e of the Revolution of 16§8 
his mbitions and resources were, as we shall see, a menace 
to every state in Europe. 

Charles returned to England in 1660 under obligations 
to no foreign power. But from the first he was attracted c^ies 
towards France (Note 78). EEs mother was French; h^ towarto^ 
first~cmsin, Louis XIV, was such a. king in France as, he 
would "have, liked to be’.in .England. Moreover, Cluirles 
wanted to foster the commercial .■vsjglfarjg_qf England, and Jie 
looked upon Holland, not Fr^ce, as lEe rival of the country 
over which he ruled. An^sojie rnarried his sister, Henrietta, 
the only person whom he ever really loved, to the FrenA 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis.XJiV, a nd he himself 
married. Catherine of Braganza. the daughter of t he ICing 
of Portugal, with whom Louis XIV was in alliance . C atherine , 
as her^owry, secured tWQJu seful po ssessions for England — 

Bombay, which Charles leased to the Eak India Company 

^ Hyde Park was created out of the gardens surrounding the great new house 
which he had built for himself and which was confiscated at his fall* 
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for the trivial rent of ;£10 a year, and Tangier, an irn po^m 
st rategic p ort, which encouraged England toTiopej^t “ she 
might give the law to all the trade of the Meditemanean ”, 
Sale of Moreover, Chiles sold Dui^rk to the French (1662). The 
sale_was tmpopuly hut wise; for DunWk was'expensiw 
to keep up, usekss strategicdly, and the King c6ulj"not 
afford to maintain garrisons there as well as at Tangier. 

Meantime the commercial ambitions of Holland and 
England, especially m Africa and the E^t Indies, iecTto 
continual, disputes between the ships of the rival rations 
Second and to attacks upon each other’s commerce.^ The tr^e 
rivalry between the Dutch and the British was fierce, *^4 
the Government of Charles II was bombarded withgetitibm 
against the Dutch, Finally war was declared agaiiat IMand 
in 1S55, and this was to be a war waged by England with 
the object of crushing a trade rival {Note 79). 

In this war France was nominally in alliance with H ol- 
Imd, though she took no prominent part m the military 
operations, which were nearly all at sea. The battles were 
fiercely contested, and a large part was played m them by 
fire ships — the torpedo boats of that time. The King’s 
brother, J^es, Duke of York, won a great battle_ o ff'Z^ - 
spft, unwMch, with Ae loss of one ship, he inflicted oiuhe 
Dutch_^a Ipss oCtwelve sJiips.^ In the next year (16661 
Monck aftd l^pejt, no longer generals on land Gut “gen- 
erals at sea ”, unfortonatelj^separated their fleets, and 
Monck was defeated in a battle lasting for four days, and 
hexice, c^ed “ The Battle of the Four Days ”, which was 
fought- hetween^MaWA Foreland "arid Dunkirk. "Monck’s 
ships behaved well and “ fought ”, it was said, “ like a line 
of cavalry handled according to rule ”. In 1667 an indelible 
disgrace was ir^cted_upoii England. Lack of money cau sed 

^ Two English companies — the Turkish Company and the East India 
Company — estixnated their losses, m consequence of Dutch depredatioiis, at 
£ 700 , 000 . ^ 

* After the battle James went to bed, and, as a consequence of misunderstood 
orders, the Dutch fleet was not pumued. 
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Charles to lay up his ships.^ The Dutch, taking ad vanta ge 
of this, sailed up the Medway,.^ far as Chatham, and!^p- 
tured or destroyed sixteen ships. England was lucky to be 
able, only six weeks later, to make a peace at Bred^ by 
which she obtained, in North America, New Jersey" and 
New Amsterdam — afterwards called, in honour of the 
Duke, New York. 

Now Parliament began to change its policy. People_were 
ange of afraid of Louis XIV, who was recognized as the greatest 
^“^iiSieking in Europe. Louis was aggressive, and the English 
Parliament now wished to bolster up the Dutch ag^st 
the attacks of France. Moreover, Louu had beguiT to 
persecute his Protestant subjects, and accordingly the (£ef 
Protestant powers, England, Holland, and Sweden, made 
a Triple Alliance against France. 

The Alliance was a popular one in England, but there 
is reason to suppose that Charles had only consented to it 
in ordpr later to bring upon the Dutch ^ the wrath of the 
French King. At all events, ■within a week of the formation 
of the Alhance, he was intriguing with Louis XIV, and 
long negotiations, in which the Duchess of Orleans togk a 
prominent part, finally ended .jn the disgraceful 
The Dover (1670). By that treaty, fimj, Holland was,4;o, b,e^- 
titioned, and Charles, in return for his. military sup port. 

(1670) receive a subsidy; secondly, Charles was to decla re 

himself a Roman Catholic “ at a convenient opportouty ”, 
and, on making the declaration, was to receive fr om-Lo uis 
an additional grant of mon^, and, if necessary, a force 
of soldiers, in order to be able to repress ^ disturban ce 
that mig ht occur. Of this latter portion of the treaty only 
two ministers® in England were informed; but, in order 

^ No doubt Charles’s personal extravagance was partly responsible for the lack 
of money, but the chief reason was that the war cost much more than was mti- 
apated, while the taxes which Parliament had voted brought in a good deal less. 

* Charles disliked the Dutch: “ stinking Dutchmen ” he was once rude 
enough to call them, 

• Clifford and Arlington, both Roman Catholics, and both members of the 
“ Cabal ” ministry (p. 498). 
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to deceive the other ministers and the nation, a “ sham 
treaty ” was drawn up, which had reference only to the 
proposed w'ar with the Dutch. With the treaty of Dover 
the creditable portion of Charles’s foreign policy terminatfs. Third 
In Ae war which followed in 1672 the Dutch made an heroic 
resistance. They cut their dykes and surrendered part of 
their land to the sea, in order to preserve it from the French ; 
and their fleet, though defeated aS Southwold Bay, more 
than held its own in the latter portion of the war. In 1674 
England was glad to make peace. The power of Holland, 
however, was broken, and gradually a large portion of hgr 
trade fell into English hj®ds. • 

From 1674 to 1688 England ceased to be of impormce 
in foreign affairs. Occasionally the King showed some Foreign 
ind^endence of France,^ as. i n 167 7, when the Princesi (im^s) 
Mary, the daughter of the Duke of York, married William 
oflDrange, the ruler of Holland. But for the greater part .of 
' the time" the English were the pensioners of Louis necune oi 

XTY. 'That monarch paid Charles II large sums of money p?5!age 
for the prorogation of Parliament, and when he seemed to 
be too independent he bribed the Opposition in Parliament 
'instead. Fmlly, Charges, a year before he died, gavejip 
Tangier m orde r to please Louis XIV . When James II 
came to the throne in 1^5, the French ambassador was 
the chief supporter of his disastrous policy. Meantime 
Louis XIV’s powers and ambitions were extending, and 
when the Revolution of 1688 came, his ascendancy was 
threatening all Europe. 


3. CHARLES 11 AND THE ATTEMPT AT PERSONAL RULE 

After Clarendon’s fall, Ch arles largely direc ted his o wn 
PQflcyT'FSTtEe ne^T[ ve~years (1667-73) his chief ministers 
were five in number, and came to be known from the initial 
lettem ofTheir' naha^ as the Cabal Muustry. ~Twb of fEem, 
(f988) ■ ' IS 
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The Cabal Clifford and Arlington, were Roman Catholics. Buckingham 
(166M35 the third member of'* Lhe group, was “ everything by 

and nothing long in the fickleness of his opinioiispthe 
changeablenes_s of his occupations, and the immo^ty 
of his. life he was highly characteristic of that epoch.'~'The 
fourth, Ashhy Cooper, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, w^a 
persoj^yt^o was accTOed of changing sides always at the 
right moment for himself {Note 80). He was undoubtedly a 
very able statesman. He was, in religious matters, in favour 
of toleration. He was keenly interested in colonial and trade 
development, and thus a supporter of the war against the 
Dutch. And he is regarded by some historians a§^e 
first great party leader in the modem sense, atid_as..^e 
founder of modern Parliamentaiy__oratory. Laud^Me, 
the last of the five, and perhaps thet.wickedest, go verned 
Scotland. 

The„ Cabal, however, was in no respect like a modem Cabi- 
iwt. Its members were not of the same opinions ; mey had 
no. leader; and they were not consulted together. It was 
during the existence of the Cabal that there came the Triple 
Alliance, the secret Treaty of Dover — of which only 
Clifford and Arlington knew — and the Third Dutch War 
(p. 497). Ju st bef ore the Duteh War bega n. Charle s, in 
accordance with his agreement with Louis XIV, t ried to 
secure tolerati on for Roman Calholics, and incidentally 
The for Dissenters as well, by issuing what was called a Declara- 
^^o^ttion qf Indulgence, suspending the pienaL .Jaisffi.. against 
^Mice Roman Catholics and Dissenters (1672). But Parliam ent 
TMt objsptedT and Charles had opt only to withdraw &e Declara- 
Act |.Q agree tg ^a_ Act by whic h, no one w as to 

h old any offi ce„of , .State who refused tn takp jh fi-sacram ent 
accord ing to the Church nf England (1673). T his Art 
caused t he DuE e of York to retire, from the A dmiralt y, and 
Cli fford an d ^ ling ton to JCftri.rft-from..t.he..MJ nistry. Charles 
then dis miss ed Sh^esbvury. and the Cabal M inistry came 
to an end (167J) {Note 82). 
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F nr t he next few ye^ (1673-78) Charles’s chief minister 
was Danby, who was an Anglican in religion, and the Smg 
gave up, for the time, his attempts to restore Roman Catholi- 
cism m England. These years are a maze of intrigues. The 
Cavalier Parliament was getting restive. Shaftesjbury, on 
bemg dismissed by the King, had at once begun to organize 
an opposition in both Houses, which soon became fonnid able . 
Meantime the French Kin g was at one tim e subsidizing 
Chacles in order to gfit. Parliament. pxQr ogued . and at anoAer 
tr\'ing to bribe the Oppo sition to opipose_thje King. The 
nation was nervojus and .uneasy. Then an event happened 
which made it panic-stricken. 

In the autumn of 16X8 a man called Titus Oates made a 
statement^ to a London magistrate declaring” lEe existence 
of a Popish plot, the objects of which were to murde^the 
King, to put the Duke of York in his place and to bring a 
French, army into Engird. Shortly aften^ds the magis- 
trate/ ivas found dead, having been obviously murdered. 
At once the nation, always in dread of Popish plots, took 
alarm, and a panic began. Every word of Titus Oates was 
believed, though he was really a thorough scoundrel.® 
Other informers sprang up in every direction; and Roman 
Catholics were tried and executed on the flimsiest evid^ce. 
Protesfahts’carriedTlails to protect themselves from ima ginar y 
Roman Catholic assaults, whilst the Houses of Par liam ent 
without one dissentient declared a ‘‘ damnable and hellish 
plot ” to be in existence. Of course, there was in a sense a 
plot — in w^hich Charles himself was implicated by the 
Treaty of Dover — to restore Catholicism in England, but 
the details of this particular plot were a ptire fabrication. 
Shaftesbury and the Opposition, how'ever, made unscrupu- 
lous use of the plot. For they were anxious to divert the 
succession irom Charles II’s brother James to an illegitiniate 

^ Sir Edmund Beny Godfrey 

* He iiad been expelled successively from his school, the Navy, and two 
Jesmt Colleges, besides having had writs issued against him on two occasions 
tor perjur>\ 
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son of the King’s, known as the Duke of hlonmouth; anc 
they hoped that this proposal would, in consequence of th( 
alleged plot, meet with much popular support. 

In the same autumn (1678) some negotiations whicl 
Three Danby had, by Charfes’s command, undertaken for^lie 
pariS^ supply of money from the French King were discovered. 
( 16 ^ 81 ) and Danby was impeached. Charles, to save hm, dissaved 
the Cavalier Parliament, which had sat since 1661 (January, 
1679). There followed in a space of two years three short 
Parliaments (1679-81). The first of these insis te d "upon 
committing Danby to the Tower despite the King’s pardon, 
thereby developing the principle of the responsibility of 
Habeas ministers. It also passed, through Shaftesbury’s inflnoncf, 
the very important Habeas Corpus Act, the object of which 
was to ensure that a man who was imprisoned should be 
brought up for tnal as soon as possible. 

In all three of these short Parliaments, however, the rhiVf 
The topic was the Bill for excluding James from the succes^n, 
BiU! thethe Opposition being resolved to make _an, e&rt to prevent 
tan/sSl the accession of a Roman Catholic. Hence Shaftesbury and 
cess on Opposition pressed for the succession of the Protestant 
Duke of Monmouth, who, they held, was a legitimatTson 
of Charles, the “marriage certificate of his motlief with 
Charles being secreted (so it was alleged) in a certain “ black 
box ”. Charles, however, said he would rather see his son 
hanged than legitimise Mm. It was during this' trcRg, that 
P6ljtical_ Parties wre first organized. * At first th ey w ere 
known under the n^es oi' Petitioners and Abhorrers, from 
the facTthat one party petitioned for the calling ^TParlia- 
ment, whilst the other expressed their abhorrence of any 
encroachment on the King’s Prerogative; late rjthey came 
to be called by their respective oppon ents. -f Scots 

Jd^g "alongJ'aSer the nanie of certain fanatical Scots 
Covenanters, arid Tories (see p. 510) after some wild Irish 
Roman Catholic rebels; and the names are still in use to 
our own day. The last of the three Parliaments was sum- 
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moned by the King to meet not in London, where the 
mob was fiercely hostile to the Court, but at Oxford in the 
Convocation House ; and men came armed — so great was 
the excitement. But it had only lasted a week when Charles 
dissolved it, and the Exclusion Bill was still unpassed (1681). 

Now Charles appeared to have matters his own way. 

T he al arms caused by the^ Popish Plot died down, and supre- 
people were ashamed of what had been done. The execution Charles 
of Lord Stafford, a blameless Roman Catholic peer of over 
seventy years of age, for alleged complicity in the Popish 
plot, made people realize the wildness of the exaggerations 
which they had hitherto believed. The_ opposition therefore 
los t populari ty. Shaftesbury had to take refuge abroad, 
where he died, a refugee, and Monmouth was banished. 

Then- came a plot to kill the.Kiag, on his way back from 
racing at Newmarket. This plot, called after the place where 
the ambush was to be laid, the Rye House Plot, was discov^ed. The Rye 
and Charles took advantage of it to execute, quite unjustly, pim** 
two important Whigs, Russell and Sidn^ (1683). 

Having thus crushed his opponents Charles meant to go 
further. He, defied _Ae Test Act and restored his brother 
James_tp ogee. In tihe years from 1681 to. iMI, thanE to 
the annual pension he secretly received from Louis XIV, he 
h ad go verned without Parl.iame.pi:. Now he set to work to 
conttoljslections to Parliainent. He did this by changing the 
Charters jsf Lo ndon and of sixty-five of_ge l arge towns, 
which formerly returned “ Whig ” members.^ Char les in 
these selected boroughs now nominated the governing coP 
poratibns; and tSefeby made smre that the corporations 
would send up to Parliament_ only memBers "w^mPhe 
approved. ~~ " 

How far_he wpuld h ave succeeded, and how far Parlia- 
ment would have been manipulated by him, cannot be 
kno^, for in February, 1685, he was suddenly taken ill. 
Realizing that he"was~^ffig, he sent secretly for the* old 

^ He altered the Charters under a writ ** Quo Warranto 
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priest who years before had helped him to escape from 
Worcester, and after receiving the Sacrament as a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, he died. 


CHAPTER 41 
JAMES II (1685-1088) 

James ^ II succeeded^ without dif ficulty {February, M85) 
Accession On hiTBrother’s death. It was felt that he had been treated 
n (IMS) hardly over the Exclusion Bill, and he had the support of 
all moderate people. Pa rliamen t, enthusiastically loyal, 
voted Jiim^a_lacge. income; and even when the fabricafS^ 
of the Popish Plot were most barbarously treated — Qatgs 
received *tiiiree*tfibusand four hundred lashes in three days ^ 
— it was felt that they had only got what they deserved. 

Moreover, the successful ^shing of mo re bellio ns 
Mon- strengthened the King’s position. Argyll in Sc()tiand rose 
RrtSiioS in*sujpjpprt of Monmouth; ""but ^e could only get some of 
(1685) clan, the Campbells, to help him, and he wa s cap - 

tured and beheaded. Mmmou^ himself landed in fforee t, 
and persuaded the country people of that county an3“of 
Somerset to join him in large numbers. He tried a night 
attack upon the King’s forces at Sedgemoor, which might 
have been successful but for the fact that an unsuspected 
and impassable ditch stopped his advance. As it was, the 
attack failed, and Monmouth was subsequently captured 
and then executed (July, 1685). The Chief Justice, Jeffreys 
by name, accompanied by four other judges, was sent down 
to the West to try the rebels, and, in what is called “ the 
Bloody Assizes”, hanged over three hundred and trans- 
ported some eight hundred,^ thus bringing upon himself 

^ Oates subsequently jomed the sect of Baptists, and used often to preach 
from the pulpit of Wappmg Chapel, but he was finally expelled by the sect 
** as a disorderly person and a hypocrite 

* These eight hundred were presented to various courtiers, who sold them to 
slavery m the West Indian plantations 
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a reputation for cruelty which will last as long as history 
is read. 

F or the first nine mont hs of his reign, till^ toward^jjie 
close of^l6^ James himself behaved with some moderation. James’s 
The eagp wdth which the two risings were quelled, however, 
encouraged him to a more extreme pqhcy. SEIe increased 
the numbers of the standing army, which was a very un- 
popular institution, to thirty thousand men. He began a 
systematic policy of officering it with Roman Catholics, by 
making use of the dispensing power ^ a power by which the 
judges held he was able to dispense, in the case of particular 
individuals, with the laws passed against the Roman Catholics. 

He ^ chan ged his ministers, moderate men like Halifax or 
High Churchmen like Rochester ghdng way to Rom^ 

Catholics and recent converts to that "rfeligion like '^nder- 
lafidi and in I relan d he made Tlyrco^el, a bigoted Roman 
Catholic, viceroy. He^ showed his intention of converting 
the University of Oxford appointing a Homan Catholic 
to the Deanery of Christ Church and by substituting Roman 
Cathohc for Protestant Fellows at Magdalen College; and 
therefore incurred the hostility of that University, which 
had always b€en the most loyal supporter of the House of 
Stuart.,^e re-established the High Commission Co urt an d 
issued a^ DectaraUbn of Indulgen^^ suspending the penal 
laws*^ ag^st the Roman Catholics and DissentersT^ {le 
prorogued and finally di ssolved his first Parliam^ t (July, 

1687)r and he then made preparations for packing 
another one by calling on the Lords-Lieutenant to provide 
him with a list of Roman Catholics and Nonconformists 
suitable as Members — a demand which led most of them 
to resign. 

Such conduct on the part of James alienated not only 
those classes who had fought against his father but also the The crisis 
classes — the country gentlemen and the clergy — who so “uss) * 
had fought for him. In the^ ea rly sximnlef^ 168 8 the cris is 
c^e. In May^ j^e King issu t&^s eco nd D eclar^on of In-- 
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The dulgence, and ordered it to be read in churchesr^fhe 

bishop of_Canterbury. and six other bishops drew up a 
protest/ ^d James decided to try them for libel. On 10th 
Birth of j^wi^a son was bom to James by his second wife, Maty of 
“ ““ Modena. People had so far been content to await the advent 
of a new reign, in the hope that James’s Protestant daughter 
Mary and her husband William of Orange, the mier of 
Holland and a strong Protestant, would succeed. But now 
James had a successor who would be educated as a Roman 
Catholic. Moreover, it was widely believed that the child 
was not really the child of James and his wife, but had been 
brought into the palace in a warming-pan. O'k’tot h 
the Sgyen Bishops were acquitted, and on that night there 
was a scene of indescribable enthusiasm and rejoicing in 
London. On the same evening seven men of importance, 
representing different shades of opinion, naet and,.dr^jgrup 
a letter, inviting William to bring an army over to., England 
and to restore to it^eople their libei^s.^ 

At this moment Louis XIV offered James his assistance. 
The Janaes/ not appreciatmg his danger, refused,it. NP^mnately 
^tion of for William, Louis then moved liis troops from the Nether- 
**** lands' ffontmr^ to w^ a 'rampaign in Germany. With 
H blland~ no l onger threate^d by a French "jjmy, William 
felt himself justifi ed in com ing to England, espeaally as 
he^ad receivecT^ssurances of help from-leaders of the 
English army and navy. Hejanded at 'Sorbay on 5th N ov- 
ember, 1688, and received support at once. La ter he was 
jomedTiy John CEurchill (forwards the famous Duke of 
Marlbordughji the ^ef" man in the army, whilst an insur- 
rection, supported ByTknne, James’s second daughter, took 
place in Yorkshire. Ta mes tried conciliation, but it was 
already too late. He then tried fligh t, and w as igno roiniouslv 
brought hat^Ja.LiOiidon. Fi nally , William, hping_arriigd 
in Loudon, sent Tames to Ro.chester. There only lax guard 

^ The letter was signed in cipher and conveyed by Admiral Herbert (after- 
wards Lord Torrington), who, disguised as a common sailor, managed to reach 
the Dutch coast m safety. 
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was kept over him, and James again escaped — to William’s 
great satisfaction — and af 3 a.m. on Christmas Day, 1688, 
landed in France. James’s reign was over,^- and so at last 
w-as the long struggle of King and Parliament {Note 8i). 
The Revolution of 1688 was, as we shall see, to produce 
wide-reaching changes in our system of government. 


CHAPTER 42 

IRELAND AND SCOTLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS 


1. IRELAND 


We must now turn to consider what had been the history 
of Jreland.ji£ider the Stuarts. Soon after James I cam§ tQjiie The 
tluone, an opgormni^ arose of developing the systfid ofof“r“ 
“ pl mta tion ” begun in the reign of Elizabeth. It 1607 the 
Earls of fyr^ and Tyrcm mh the hea_ds of theiwo great 
Iris h_tri bes jn Ul st^ , fearing that they were about to be~at- 
tai nted fo r treason, fled from the cou ntry . The Government 
then procee decfto conflscatfiJhfi la nds of tese two dans. It 
held that ihe lands belonged to the two earls, the heads of the 
tubes ; but, by Irish theory and custom, these lands belonged 
to the tribe, and it is difficult to justify the course pursued by 
the English Government. Soms^of .thej^ds — the woj-st 
pajk^thenxTrr were res^toired to ffie Irish ; but overJialf a 
million acres were given to setders frpi^ngland and Scot- 
l and arid to the .City of. London^ and its twelve City Com- 
panies. Nor was Ulster the only province affected. Adven- 
teers flocked over to Ireland, inquired into the titles of lanfl 
in various districts, and, where they were non-existent or 


During hfe flight, on 11th December, James had thrown the “ Great 
u at Vauxhall, the seal being the symbol of authority 

jn^ut which no deed of Government was valid. This date was subsequently 
taken as the legal date of James’s “ Abdication uo«quen«y 

(r938) 


18 * 
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defective, obtained the grant of them from the Govenunent. 
The next important stage in the history of Irelaiid is 
Stratford marked by the rule of Strafford who was Lord Deputy from 
aell-io) 1633 to .40. In many ways his government was admira^Ie^He 
made the officials attend to their business, and endeavoured 
with some success, to put a stop to jobbery. He found an 
army half-clothed and half-armed, undnlled and unpaid; bo 
tr yisfor med it into an efficient fighting force weH^disciglined, 
well officered, and well paid. The Irish Sea, before his rule, 
was full of pirates; but under Sti afford piracy was sjemly 
and successfully repressed.^ To his initiative was due the 
development of the flax indu stry in Ireland with money 
which he himself subscribed. He iinproved the Protggtant 
Church; restored order to the Services; and encouraged 
clergymen of ability in England to come over and take 
benefices in Ireland.^ Finally, he summoned the Irish Par , 
liament, and made it pass some excellent laws, 

Strafford’s rule was thai, for many , t hings , w orthy of 
Plantation great commcnd^on. But his conduct was, in other ways, 
Mught of an exceedingly arbitrary character, and his trea tment of 
proposed oftgn veiy high-handfijd. j^is, fioweve^Ti 

his proceedings with rega^ to Connaught that he showed 
himself at his worst. He wished to “ plaivT” that protTnc e. 
as Ulster* fiacT been “ planted ” a few years ea rlier. With 
this object he caused an inquiry to be made into the titles 
of the landholders, and intimidated and browbeat the junes 
into giving verdicts which would justify him in confiscating 
the lands. Before, however, he could bring over settlers the 
condition of affairs in England led him, as we have seen, 
to leave Ireland in 1640. 


^ Strafford himself ejmenenced the inconveniences of piracy, for a pirate 
ship, the Pickpocket, of Dover, captured linen belonging to him ^orth 

* The condition of the Protestant Church in Ireland had been deplorable. A 
few^ years before Strafford came to Ireland the Archbishop of Cashel had held, 
besides his archbishopnc, three bishoprics and seventy-seven livings. Strafford 
found on his arrival that the Earl of Cork had appropriated the revenues of a 
bishopnc worth a year for a rent of £20 The earl, however, did not 

keep them for long when Strafford heard of it, and had to disgorge 
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Few will deny that Strafford’s masterful energy had been 
of great service to the country; but his lack of sympathy 
with Irish hopes, his contempt and disregard for Irish 
customs and Irish sentiments, caused his rule to be regarded 
with a hatred which was almost universal. In Strafford’s 
view the people ought not “ to feed themselves with the 
vain flatteries of imaginary liberty their duty was merely 
“ to attend upon the king’s will with assurance in his parental 
affections But in Ireland, as well as in England, the time 
for such sentiments was past. People no longer wished to 
be governed for their own good — they preferred to run 
the risk of misgoverning themselves. 

Five months after Str a fford’s exe cution Ir ish Rebe llion 
The Irish broke ~out {October, 1641). That the Irish should have 
*<i64i“nsMi"is not surprising. They had the memory of past 
injustice to stimulate them. The suppression of the Irish 
race in Elizabeth’s reign had been carried out, it has been 
said, with a ferocity that was hardly exceeded by any page 
in the bloodstained annals of the Turks; whilst the con- 
fiscations of their land in Ulster during James I’s reign, and 
the threatened confiscations in Connaught under Strafford, 
had appeared to the Irish to be monstrously unjust. But 
besides the memory of the past they had the fear of the 
future. The Scottish Covenanters and the Puritan majority 
in the Long Parliament now threatened to be supreme; 
and it was believed, not altogether without ground, that 
they would root out the Roman Catholic religion from 
Ireland.^ 

The rebellion broke out on the night of 22nd October, 
1641, and for ten and a half years Ireland was to suffer from 
almost incessant warfare. The centre of the rebellion was 
at first Ulster, where the English and Scots were dnven 
from their homes and endured the most fearful hardships, 

^ It was reported in Ireland that a member of the Long Parliament had said 
that the conversion of the Insh Papists could only be efiected with the Bible 
in one Hand and the sword in the other, whilst Pym had prophesied that Parlia- 
ment would not leave one priest in Ireland. 
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and from Ulster it spread to Wicklow. In a rebellion at such 
a period some massacres were perhaps inevitable; and 
modem historians estimate that about four thousand Pro- 
testants were killed and that double this number died of 
famine or exposure. These figures are horrible enough, 
but to the Puritan imagination in England the number of 
wctims was far greater, and by some people was put at one 
hundred thousand, and by others even as high as three 
hundred thousand.^ It was natural, therefore, that the 
Long Parliament should pass, in angry vengeance, two Persecu- 
laws against the Irish Catholics, the one declaring that no rfinsh 
toleration should be granted to the Catholic religion in 
Ireland, and the other confiscating two and a half million 
acres of land in that country for the benefit of those who 
subscribed towards the suppression of the rebellion. The 
chief result of such laws, again, was to embitter feeling in 
Ireland, and led to many Cathohc gentlemen joining in the 
rising. 

In 1642 the situation was complicated by the outbreak of 
the Civil War in England, and affairs m Ireland became so Msh 
entangled, owing to the variety of parties, that a brief sum- (f^49) 
mary is hardly possible. It is sufiicient to say that Charles, 
in the course of the Civil War, made attempts to secure aid 
from the Irish, and that a few did come over; but other- 
wise nothing definite was done. Then, in 1649, when 
Charles was executed, all parties in Ireland combined, for 
a brief period, in order to secure the recognition of his son 
as king, as the prospect of rule by the “ Riunp ’* Parliament 
was detested by all alike. 

Consequently Cromwell was sent over to subdue Ireland. 

But before he arrived a Colonel Jones had defeated thecromweu 
combmed army at Rathmtnes, and the Irish, till they could (I 649 - 50 ) 
gather fresh forces, had to rely on their ability to hold out 
m their fortresses. Cromwell, however, quickly stormed 

^ This number is a third more than the total estimated Protestant population 
lit Ireland. 
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Drogheda and Wexford,^ and before he left Ireland had 
obtained possession of the whole coast except Waterford. 
The conquest which Cromwell had begun his son-in-law, 
Ireton, completed, and by April, 1652, the whole of Ireland 
was subdued. 

The condition of Ireland at the end of this long period of 
warfare was pitiable. Over one-third of the population, it 
is estimated, died during these ten years of bloodshed and 
misery. Much of the land was out of cultivation, and a 
great deal of country depopulated. The inhabitants were 
further reduced, as thousands of Irishmen went to serve 
in foreign armies, and some hundreds of boys and girls 
were shipped to Barbados and sold to the planters. 

The war was followed by fresh plantations. Enormous 
Role of quantities of land were distributed to Cromwell’s soldiers 
and other Protestant settlers, whilst some of the previous 
landholders were given compensation in Connaught. At 
the same time the exercise of the Catholic religion was 
rigidly suppressed. But, in Ireland as in Scotland, Crom- 
well’s rule had some merits, and on the whole fair order 
was maintained.® Ireland was given representation in the 
British Parliament, and above all she enjoyed the benefits of 
free trade with England. 

The Restoration in 1660 brought to Ireland the same 


^ Cromwell put the whole garrison to death at Drogheda; I do not think 
thirty of the whole number escaped with their lives,” he wrote. By the rules 
of war at that time the gamson of a place which had refused to surrender and 
was then stormed was liable to this fate Cromwell, however, defended his 
conduct on the ground that the gamson had been concerned in the massacres 
of 1641 and that seventy on this occasion would lead other garrisons to sur- 
render at once. It may be doubted whether this seventy had this result, snd, 
as a matter of fact, no member of the gamson had been concerned in lie pre- 
vious massacres. Both at Drogheda and Wexford Cromwell put to death all 
the priests he could find, by knocking them on the head, as he himself put it. 

* Measures had to be undertaken for the extermination of two pests — wolves 
and Tories, The former bad mcreased enormously durmg the war, and one 
man was allowed to lease an estate, only 9 miles from Dublin, at a very cheap 
rate, on condition that he kept a pack of wolfhounds and “ a knowmg hunts- 
man Tones (Gaelic toruidhe, to rob) were discontented Insh soldiers who had 
lost their holdings m the Cromwellian settlement, and had retaliated by murder- 
ing the new colonists and stealing their cattle Five pounds was offered for the 
head of a wolf, and as much as twenty pounds for the head of a really bad Tory. 
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difficulty over the land question as had occurred in England ireiana 
— what was to happen to the Cromwellian settlers? Even- 
tually it was settled in this way: those landholders who 
could prove that they had no share in the rebellion of 1641 
recovered their lands, whilst the Crom^vellian holders of 
them received compensation elsewhere. But the arrange- 
ments w'ere not satisfactory; a good many innocent Roman 
Catholics did not, as a matter of fact, recover all their lands, 
and some recovered none. The general result was this. 

In 1640 two-thirds of the landholders had been Roman The land- 
Catholic. After 1665 one-third belonged to the native 
interest, including families of Anglo-Norman descent and 
mainly Catholic; one-thurd belonged to the Irish interest, 
i.e. the settlers of Elizabeth’s and James I’s days or their 
descendants, mainly Protestant; one-third to Ae English 
interest, i.e. the Cromwellian settlers. 

The reign of Charles II w'as a period of peace for Ireland. 

For a great part of the time Ormonde was the ruler, and 
under him a discreet toleration was exercised, and the 
country enjoyed repose. In the reign of Charles II, however, 

Ireland not only lost her free trade with England, but began 
to suffer from the laws which the influence of jealous E n g liah 
merchants and farmers secured in the English Parliament. 

But of that w'e shall have something to say later on {Note 7S). 

2. SCOTLAND UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND LATER STUARTS (1651-1688) 

At the Battle of Worcester, 1661, the Scottish army was 
destroyed as a fighting force, and Scotland was occupied Scotland 
by an English army and subjugated. Till the Restoration commit 
in 1660 she was governed, on the whole successfully, by o^si-to) 
George Monck and English Commissioners. Taxation, it 
is true, was heavy, but justice was done in civil and cr iminal 
cases far more effectively than ever before. The tyranny 
of the Presbyterian Church was broken, and some efforts in 
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the direction of toleration were made. The Highlands were 
pacified and good order maintained throughout Scotland.^ 
Scottish members sat in the British Parliament and Scot- 
land secured Free Trade with England, and her prosperity 
was, as a consequence, greatly developed. 

Then came the Restoration. One result of it was that 
Scouand Scotland lost her Free Trade with England, though she 
Restora- recovered her independence. Another was that the supreme 
authority of the King was restored. And along with his 
supremacy in political affairs Charles desired to have supre- 
Episco- macy in ecclesiastical matters. So he restored Episcopacy 
restwS in Scotland and determined to maintain it at all costs. The 
( 1661 - 62 ) pj-ggjjyjgj^ajjg^ Jiad things their own way from 

1638 to 1661, still pressed for the execution of the provisions 
of the Solemn League and Covenant (see p. 455). But the 
King in his zeal for Episcopacy was as extreme and intolerant 
as were they in their claims for Presbyterianism. All existing 
holders of livings had to be reinstituted by bishops and had 
to renounce the Covenants. Many ministers, especially m 
the South-W'est, refused, and they were, in consequence, 
‘‘ outed ” from their charges, and their places were taken 
by others, often by uneducated and vicious men. People 
who refused to go to church were fined, and laws of ever 
increasing severity were passed against persons attendu^ 
“ Conventicles ”, as religious meetings held outside church 
were called. There was a good deal of persecution, parti- 
cularly after a Covenanting rising (the Pentland Rising) 
in 1666. Lauderdale, who became Royal Commissioner 
The in 1667, did attempt reconciliation, but there was little 
response, and the Covenanters began to hold their meetings 
in lonely and inaccessible moorlands. Consequently Govern- 
ment efforts to put them down increased in ferocity, dragoons 
being employed to hunt Covenanters, often with rathless 
injustice, and in 1678 a horde of 8000 Highlanders was 

^ ^ “ A man may nde over all Scotland said a contemporary, '' with a switch 
in his hand and a himdred pounds in his pocket, which he could not have done 
these five hundred years.” 
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brought to the South-west, where it spoiled, murdered, 
and looted. 

Early in 1679 James Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
who had deserted the Covenanters and had become one of Murder 
the main persecutors, w’as done to death by some fanatics,^ Dramde’g, 
and a few weeks later a body of Covenanters declared their ^thweii 
defiance of all civil authority. At Drumclog, in Lanarkshire, (iwl) 
they defeated Graham of Claverhouse, who had been sent 
to suppress conventicles. Elated by their small victory, 
they marched on Glasgow, but were met at Bothwell Bndge 
on the river Clyde and defeated by Monmouth.^ 

For a time after Bothwell Bridge Scotland was treated 
with more moderation, but when James, Duke of York, 
afterwards James VII, became Royal Commissioner in The 
Scotland m 1681, the “ Killing Time ” began, and there Time’"® 
was a fierce persecution of the Presbytenan zealots, or 
Cameronians as they were called from their leader Richard 

^ From an account written by one of the nine men concerned in the death of 
Sharp, It IS clear that, though the murder had been decided on, the actual meet- 
ing “With the Archbishop on Magus Moor, near St Andrews, w^as accidental. 

Sharp was a particularly despicable character, but it is not possible to regard his 
death as being an^’thing but a very brutal murder. The Covenanters concerned 
believed that they “had a clear call to execute God’s justice” — “John Balfour 
stroke him on the face, and Andrew Henderson stroke him on the hand and cut 
It, and John B^four rode him down, whereupon he, lymg upon his face as if 
he had been dead, and James Russell hearing his daughter say to Wallace that 
there was life m him yet, . . went presently to him and cast off his hat, for 
It would not cut at fost, and haked his head in pieces . . . James Russell 
desired his servants to take up their priest now ” Having earned out what they 
conceived to be their mission they “went to prayer, first together, and then each 
one alone, v ith great composure of spint, and enlargement of heart more nor 
ordmaiy, blessmg the Lord, who had criled them out and earned them so 
couragiously thro’ so great a work ” This episode and these quotations go far 
to provide a key to the strength and the weaknesses of the Covenanters. 


* In face of the enemy, the Covenanters, instead of preparing for battle, began 
to dispute about the object of the nsing, the zealots insisted that they were 
striving to establish Presbyteriamsm as supreme over all other forms of Church 
government, and the moderates thought they should aim at something w’hich 
might be attained — the free exercise of their own form of worship. The mod- 
erates also pointed out that these questions could be settled later, and that m 
the meantime their fir-st task was to defeat Monmouth. But the argument con- 
tinued and though a nomirnd settlement of the differences was reached, internal 
dissension continued, the Covenanting army dwindled away, no preparations 
were made for battle, and many of the Covenanting leaders failed dismally. 
“ The Lord took both courage and wisdom from us,” is the su mmin g-up of one 
of the moderates. 
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Cameron. Persecution reached its height with the accession 
of James to the throne in 1685, the increased intensity being 
perhaps a result of the futile rebellion of the Earl of Argyll 
James vri in suppoit of Monmouth (p. 602). In 1687, however, James 
(1585"88“ granted an Indulgence to Presbyterians and Roman Catholics 
alike. This put an end to persecution, and gave the Presby- 
terians liberty ‘‘ to serve God after their own way and 
manner ”, but it also paved the way for the introduction of 
Roman Catholicism which James so eagerly desired, and it 
was accompanied by the dismissal of Protestants from 
offices of State and their replacement by Roman Catholics 
and by the handing over of Holyroodhouse to the Roman 
Catholics. Thus, when the Revolution came in 1688 
Scotland was full of discontent. 



examination questions on period six 

(1603-1688) 


1 To what extent was the great Civil War the result of religions 

causes^ (LGS 1935) 

2 Wliat were the aims of James I in his foreign pohcy’ How far 

did he succeed m carrying them out^ (LGS 1937) 

3. Sa} what you can in favour of the foreign pohcy of James I. 

(LGS 1932) 

4 Summarize the chief complaints of James I*s Parliaments How 

far were they justified^ (OC 1938) 

5 Wliat can be said m defence of either the foreign policy or the 

domestic policy of James I (OC 1936) 

6 Give an account of the colonization of North Amenca by the 

Bntish in the reigns of James I and Charles I. (NUJB 1935) 

7 What were the chief causes of the civil war? (NUJB 1939) 

8 Give an account of the relations between King and Parliament 

between the accession of James I (1603) and the dissolution of Charles 
rs third Parliament (1629) (NUJB 1938) 

9 Account for the defeat of the Royalists in the Civil War. 

(OC 1931; D 1932) 

10 Account for the failure of the Commonwealth to survive, 

(OC 1938) 

11 What were the chief difficulties which faced CromweU as Pro- 
tector, and how did he try to overcome them^ (LGS 1932) 

12 Show the influence of either Scotland or Ireland on English 

history between 1629 and 1660. (LGS 1936) 

13. How much of the work of the Long Parliament was permanent? 

(OC 1939) 

14 Describe the work of Oliver Cromwell after the death of Charles I. 

(LGS 1937) 

15 What exactly were Cromwell's powers from 1654-58^ WTiy 
did he fail to establish a permanent repubhcan government^ (B 1932) 

16 State the mam facts of Oliver Cromweirs dealings with (a) the 

Irish, and (5) the Scots, (NUJB 1936) 
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17 •* The Restoration was a triumph less of the Monarchy than of 

the Church of England Explain this statement with reference to the 
period 1660-88. (CL 1932) 

18 Describe the mam events of the three Anglo-Dutch wars of the 

seventeenth century. (NUJB 1937) 

19 Both Charles I and Cromwell found it impossible to govern with 

Parliaments Why? (OC '32) 

20 Was Charles II's foreign policy advantageous to England? 

(OC 1935) 

21 What were the causes and results of the English naval wars 

with the Dutch ? (OC 1936) 

22 Give a brief history of religious affairs during the reign of 

Charles II. (LGS 1920) 

23 What were Charles II’s principal aims and how far was he suc- 
cessful in achieving them? (OC 1939) 

24. Describe social life in town and country in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century (B 1931) 

26. The Revolution of 1688 was as important an event in European 
as m English history Discuss (LGS 1924) 

26. Explain why Charles II succeeded in retaimng his throne, and 
why James II lost it (LM 1925) 

27 Why and how did James II unite the most important sections 
of the Enghsh Nation against himself^ (LGS 1937) 

28. Charles II and James II both wished to rule as absolute monarchs 

Explain (a) the means adopted by each for this purpose, and (6) why 
Charles II succeeded and James II failed. (NUJB 1937) 

29. Describe the growth of the party system under Charles II 

(LGS 1935) 
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THE STRUGGLE WITH FRANCE AND THE 
GROWTH OF CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 
1688-1714 

CHAPTER 43 

WILLIAM AND MARY; AND ANNE 
1. WILLIAM III (1689-1702) AND MARY (1689-1694) 

T he accession of Will iam ITT jnj3J\Iaty. macks what is 
kno wn as, the “ pea ceful ” ^yolutioj^ for really it s ettle d 
the question . which hai o^^^ tlw country throughout 
the period when Stuarts sat on the throne of !&gland. 
Parliament had finally won in its contest with the Crown. 

The details of the Revolution Settlement have now to 
be considered {Note 85). The^great result of the Revolution Pariia- 
upon our system of government was that henceforth _the SeMn^oi 
bulk of the king’s revenue was obtained by annual gran ts 
f r.om Parliamen t, and thatJaiJi^ejlhad therefore to meet 
every year. As a consequence, Parliament acquired the 
complete control of finance, and ,. wi& that,~~'an mcreasing 
control of* the' a'dirumstration. Gradua3^7~3[so7~the”re- 
lation Ketween the two Ilbuses of Parliament underwent 
alteration. The Hous e qfjCommqns has had, since 1407, the 
sole power to initiate Bills involving the grant of puElic 
m oney of the imposition of taxation, and in the reign of 
C harles 11 it denied the right of the House of Lords to amend 
such' Sills. “ Consequently, with the increasing controTof 
Parliament in financial alfairs, the Lower House became i^e 

'‘nifSSS) 537 , 30 
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more important; though, as we shall see, individual mem 
bers of the Upper House could, up till 1832, largely in 
fluence the composition of the House of Commons. 

Moreover, as the result of the Revolution, two Acts wen 
The Bii^as§,§d, the one at the beginning of William and Ma^^lnc 
al|^he other at the end of William’s reign, which limit ed th e 
pow'er of the Crown. The Declaration ^ot BUI of Rights 
which was dravra up and passed, through ParliameHTr 
1J,89, completed the work which Magna jZIarta had begun. 
Its clauses noay be briefly summarized, '^irst, William and 
Mary were declared to be King and Queen, and the suc^- 
sion to the throne was settled upon their childrei^^d, 
failing Aem, upon James’s other daughter, .^me; and a 
The clause was added that no person W'ho was a Roman C^obc 
*’"’sSae^ or who married a Roman Catholic could succeed- tqjhe 
““‘tlupne.^ SecQpidly, it declared to be illegal: (fi)^ 

Dispen- tended pQjyer ” of the Crown to suspend Jaws; (i)dhe power 
power of dispensing with laws “ as it hath been exercised-cilate ” 
abolished Crown; (c)diie existence of the Court of Hi g h Com- 

noission and sinmar courts. ’TJiirdJy, Parliament waaJB.be 
freely elected, to have freedom of sp<^ch and to, meet fte- 
Taxation qucnfly, and there was to be no taxation without its consent. 
Fourthly, a standing army was declared illegal. This clause 
Is still in force, and the army is only made legal by an Act 
The passed every year, called the Army (Annual) Act — and this 
(ai^“5 is another reason why Parliament has to be called annually. 

Act (1689) second measure was the Act of Settl ement, passed 

in 1701. The~first quesri^ tdnfle arran^d w as t hat oF the 
Act of succession, for Wfflian^ and Mary were_chiiMe ss a nd all the 
ment children of the Princess Aime had died.* . The Protestant 
(1701) j.gpj.ggejitative of the House of Sfuart who had the best claim 


^ It has been calculated that this clause has taken away the eventual claims 
to the succession of nearly sixty persons. 

® The Duke of Gloucester, the only one to survive infancy, died in 1700 
when nearly ele^^en years of age; eight months before his death he celebrated 
Queen Elizabeth’s birthday in high spirits, ** firmg all his guns and mafang 
great rejoicing It may be noted that the birthday of the great Queen, 7tfa 
September, was kept as a national day of rejoicing throughout this penod. 
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was Sophia, the granddaughter of James I (her mother was 
Elizabeth who married the Elector Palatine) and the wife 
of the Elector of Hanover. The cro^ra w as accordingly Han- 
settled upon “ the most excellent Princess^ophia, and the Succes- 
heirs of her body, being Protestants Jmth regard to the 
other clauses in the Act of Settlement, some were inserted 
because of William’s personal unpopularity and because of 
the j^ousy felt with regard to his foreign policy at that time. 

Thus the monarch was not to leave the kingdom without 
the consent of Parliament, and England was not to be 
obliged to engage in wars for the foreign possessions of the 
Crown. But these articles were soon modified or r^aled. 

Two clauses are, however, of permanent importance. JHence- The 
forth judges could only be dismissed after being convicted in 
the Law Courts, or after an address by both Houses of 
Parliament — and the king, therefore, lost his power of 
dismissal which had been so useful in previous reigns. No 
pardon by the Crown could be pleaded to an impeachment 
by the House of Commons — a clause which finally estab- The 
lished the responsibility of the king’s ministers for all acts 
of state. 

Though the Crown still continued to select the ministers, 
and, in William’s reign at all events, to control the home 
and foreign policies of the country, the Revolution had 
secured, therefore, for the individual Englishman his political 
liberty and for the Parliament which represented him 
complete control of taxation and, subject to the king’s veto, 
of legislation. In two other respects the Revolution had 
important eflFects. Hitherto all publications had, under an Liberty 
annual Licensing Act, been subject to a rigorous censorship.^ PrSs 
In 1695 the House of Commons decided not to renew the 
Act, and thus was secured the Liberty of the Press for 
which half a century previously Milton had ardently pleaded 
— though that liberty was stM somewhat curtailed by the 

^ In Charles II*s reign printing was confined to London, York, and the two 
Universities, and the number of master-prmters was only twenty. All new 
works had to be examined and licensed b^ore they were published. 
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severity of the law^f Libel * and by hea \7 stamp duties 
upon newspapers. Secondly, something was done to malfo 
■rae religious restrictions less severe {Note 88). By the Toleration 
la^iibmAct (1689) liberty of worship was allowed to those who 
could subscribe to thirty-six of the thirty-nine Articles in the 
Book of Common Prayer, i.e. practically all except Roman 
Catholics and Unitar ians. But the Nonconformists 'were' 
still excluded from office under the Test' and Corporation 
Acts passed in the reign of Charles II. The Toleration Act 
marked, nevertheless, a great advance, and from that time 
the feeling of tolerance steadily increased. After the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover in the eighteenth century an 
Act was annually passed excusing the Nonconformists from 
the penalties which they had incurred for holding any office. 
Complete toleration to all sects, including Roman Catholics, 
was not, however, to come till the nineteenth century.® 

We must now say something about the details of the 
domestic history. William and Mary established their 
position with greater ease than might have been expected. 
The death of Dundee at the Battle of Killiecrankie (p. 546) 
and the flight of James to France after the Battle of the 
Boyne (p. 546) led to the submission of Scotland and Ireland. 
In England itself there was surprisingly little opposition. 

Lack of One of the Archbishops, four bishops, and four hundred 
'“wliSim other clergymen, known as liio Jifon-Hirors. refused to take 
ind Mary allegiance to William and Mary, and consequently 

were deprived of their benefices — and that was aE. Yet, 
though there was little opposition, there was also Ettle loyalt)' 
to the new sovereigns. Statesmen and warriors were aKke 

^ These libel laws were mitigated by an Act passed in 1792. 

• Though the Nonconformists obtained toleration, severe laws continued to 
be passed against the Roman Catholics. Thus in 1699 a law was passed 
rendering any pnest liable to perpetual impnsonment for celebrating Mass; 
and a fnar named Atkinson, who was con\acted through the evidence of his 
serving-tnaid — she was rewarded with a gift of — was imprisoned for 
thirty jears at Hurst Castle, finally dying there m 1729 at the age of seventy - 
three But these vindictive laws were not as a rule enforced by the Government, 
and the Roman Catholics, as a whole, were allowed to have their worship un- 
disturbed. 
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faithless. Danby, who was the chief minister for five years, 
Marlborough, the general, and Russell, the victor of the 
Battle of La Hogue, all intrigued with James whilst holding 
oflSce under William and Anne. Parliaments w’ere often 
unfriendly, and there was one plot against William’s life.^ 

No doubt Englishmen ought to have been grateful for 
the benefits of the Revolution, but perhaps their want of charac- 
loyalty to WilUam and Mary is not altogether surprising. 

The King himself was interested in foreign politics alone. 
England was to him merely a factor in his war with France; 

“ he had ”, as a contemporary said, “ to take Fnglariri on 
his way to France . His individual opinions, moreover, 
were not likely to make him popular. In religion he was a 
Calvinist, and he was therefore distrusted by the very 
powerM High Church party in the Church of England. 

In politics, though the Tory opposition to the w'ar compelled 

him in 1695 to depend for a time upon a Whig ministry 

the "^g Junto, as it was called — yet for the greater part 
of his reign he tried to ignore parties, and to rule with 
ministers drawn impartially from Whigs and Tories; as a 
consequence, he obtained the hearty support of neither 
party. Nor was William’s personality an attractive one. 
Diminutive in stature, thin and fragile-looking, his appear- 
ance was only redeemed by the brightness and keenness of 
his eyes. His manner was cold and repellent, and his habits 
unsociable;® and the few friends that he possessed were all 
Dutchmen. Moreover, his health was wretched, and in- 
clined to make him irascible and peevish. William had none 
of the outwardly attractive qualities which would have 
secured the affection of his English subjects; and they 
failed to do justice to the magnanimity which he showed in 
dealing with his enemies, his patience and calmness in times 


' The idea was to kill the King in a narrow lane near Tumham Green as he 
was returning from his usual Saturday hunt; but the plot was discovered. 

* “He spoke little and very shortly,” said a contemporary, “ and most com- 
moi^ wim a disgustmp dryness.” ^ng and solitary hunting expeditions m 
tire New Forest were his only recreation, and he disliked conversation and all 
maoor games. 
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of crisis, or the unwearying industry which he displayed in 
public affairs. Mary, on the other hand, was an stable 
kind-hearted, genial queen; it was a saying at the rirne that 
“ she talked as much as William thought, or her sister, the 
Princess Anne, ate Mary’s death, in 1694, was conse- 
quently a great blow to William’s position, and after that 
his unpopularity steadily increased. 

After the conclusion of the war with France, in 1697, 
TTie opposition to William’s policy came to a head. A Tory 
'^Son^to Parliament attacked — with some reason — the enormous 
tracts of land which the King had granted to his Dutch 
favourites in Ireland. Moreover, a standing army was still 
very unpopular, and Parliament insisted — with great 
stupidity — upon reducing the armed forces in England to 
seven thousand men. Then, again. Parliament was jealous 
of his foreign policy, and consequently passed those clauses 
in the Act of Settlement to which reference has already 
been made. William, indeed, was so worried by the Opposi- 
tion that he seriously thought of resigning hfe crown, and 
had even drafted a proclamation for that purpose. English- 
men, in truth, were somewhat ignorant of foreign politics; 
and the greatness of the work accomplished by William, 
not only for England, but for Europe, was never realized. 
The King, however, had the satisfaction before his death 
of feeling that the nation was strongly supporting him in 
the War of the Spanish Succession, the opening of which 
he just lived to see (1702). 

'Tw'o features in our National Finance make their appear- 
Finandai ance during the reigns of William and Mary. The fiist was 
oi Re“gn! the National Debt, which dates from 1693. By 1697 it had 
Natffi reached ,£20,000,000; by 1713, ,£78,000,000; and by 1815 
(I 6 I 3 ) it was to rise to &e stupendous total of ,£840,000,000.^ The 

^ ^ The National Debt helped to rivet the Commercial Classes to the Revolu- 
tion Settlement, because it was thought that xt the Stuarts returned they would 
repudiate the Debt. It therefore helped to cause the alliance between the Wbg 
aristocracy and the merchants, as both depended for their power or prospenty 
in the eighteenth century on the Hanoverian dynasty. 
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Grovemment borrowed money to finance the wars, and 
citizens lent that money in return for interest. This gave 
the people of the country a very sound investment for their 
savings, while it also enabled the terrible burden of the 
wars to be spread out, and prevented that burden from 
crushing out all trade and industry. The other was the < 2 ) Poan 
Bank of England, which was founded in 1694, and which Bank”o?' 
gave a solid foundation to England’s commercial and im- fiel*!)''* 
perial development in the next century. In 1695 occurred 
the restoration of the currency', the old money, which was 
much worn, and was often “ clipped ” round the edges, 
was called in, and a new coinage was issued, whose milled 
edges made clipping impossible in the future. 


2. A PERIOD OF FOREIGN WARS (1689-1714) 

The Revolution of 1688 ushered in a period of prolonged 
conflict tor (Seat Britain. Between 1688 and 1815 she was The 
en gag ed in a series of sev«i great wars^which occupied.no 
les s tha n fifty-six yeare. Of these wars five begin_and the fiMV* 
othet^two end as wars in which Great Britain’s chief oppo- 
nent is France, and we must tr^to underst^d the g^ral 
catises of the hostility between these two counj^es b^ore 
examining the particular causes o.f_each war {fJote 88). 

Fir st of al l, there were the ambitions of France in Europe. 
Fran ce want ed to. extend, and to strengthen her eastern 
frontier-withthe ultimate object of making the River Rhine" 
her bpuudary.i This could only be accomplished at the 
expense, in the s outh-e ast, of t he Ge rman States and, in 
the north-east, of the Neth erlan ds. The Netherjands were 
divided. Firt of"Siem”called H olland or the United Pro- 
vinces, wa s ^depende ^r^pait^f them, corresponding to 
the modem country of Belgiu m, belonged to tSe‘~ King of 
Spain up till 1713, when it came imder tEe rule of Austria, 

* TheTtMoe, the rrontier of old Gatil, was the great object of French ambition. 

An old proverb ran — 

Quand Pans boira le Rhm 
Toute la G^ule aura sa bn« 
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and was thenceforward cdled the Austrian Netherlands. 
TKc Tron^er between Fr^ce and what 'is now Belgmm 
waV no natural. Jbaundary, such as a river or a ran^of 
The mountains, but on each side of it had ^een built a geat 
PortrS^S chain of forts knoira as the “ Barrier Fortresses Those 
on the Belgian side were slowly and steadily passing into 
the , hands of France as she pushed her frontier forvmd. 
Once they were all, or nearly all, in her hands, France 
might be able to seize not only Belgiuin, but Holland as 
well. But with the independence of Holland, Englaiid’s 
own fortunes were linked. The French, if they obtained 
outlets in the North Sea, would threaten our m^time 
position and thus our national security. For that reason 
England insisted that the “ Barrier Fortresses ” should be 
garrisoned wholly or in part by soldiers from Holland. 

The ambitions of France were not only concemedjgith 
France the acquisition of the Rhine frontier. At various timps 
s^n between. 1689, and 1815 ^r rulers attempt^, if noF"tp 
annex the country, at all events to control the policy of 
Spain by jneansjof a close,^fan^y alliaqse or a tifiaty. More- 
over, Louis XIV (1643-1716) at the beginning, and the 
French revolutionaries and Napoleon (1793-1815) at the 
end, of the period had achieved a position in Europe which 
threatened the independence of all other States. 

T he cau ses of ^s constant warfare betffigen Epgja nd 
World and^France were not, however, solely European. IJe 
*i”**i**”°* ambit ions o f Fran^ce and o f Englmd clashed, as will be 
shown later, throughout the world. In India and in the 
West Indies, in ~N6rtE” 'America and in ^rth Africa, a 
great struggIe_^ad 'to he' contested to decide be tween their 
competing ideals of ^pansion. "And if conteinporary states- 
men7 with rare exceptibns, attached more importance to 
the European than to the Imperial aspect of the struggle, 
to us to-day it is the struggle for Empire that must always 
possess the greater interest. 

'ISfejajjsJLftow deal with the vrars in deta il. And first we 
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7 ,-ul take tns two wars that were fought between 1688 and The 
ip.3. The position of XU" in 1688_was unique. o/Loms 

His army, although it had been engaged in continual wars, 
had suffered no serious reverse in battle for over forty 
years, and his navy was equal to those of Holland and 
England combined. ■'In Louvois the King possessed the 
best war minister, in Vaul^an the best engineer, andjn 
Tqurville the best admiral of the^e; and though Cond6 
and Turenne, his greatest generals, were dead by 1689, 
he still had Luxembourg and Vilfers. With such resources 
at his command, Louis, during his reign, had added to, bis 
dominions many of the frontier fortresses in the Nether- 
lands already referred to, and, farther south, Alsace, Fraiiche 
Comt4 and the great fortress of Strasbourg. He was threat- 
ening further ann exations at the expense of the Netherlands 
and of Germany. The English ^gs, Charles II and James 
n, had been his pensioners, and he had hopes of securing 
for his fanuly the succession to the throne of Sp^. Xbe 
Revolution in England, however, ruined the plans of I^uis 
XIV. To a king of England who was dependent upon Louis 
for money and upon his ambassador for advice succe^ed 
W illiam III, the ruler of Holland, one whose wheie -life 
had bee^evoted to resisting France. W^illiam had already 
in 1688 formed a League against Fi^ce, and the support 
of England in 168.9 was the coping stone to that alliance. 

“ Without the concurrence of the realm and power of 
England,” said William later, “ it was impossible to put 
a stop to the ambitions and greatness of France.” . 

"I^e war w hic h followed is kno wn in Continental histo ry 
as the W ar, of t he L^c^tie of Augsburg (1689-97) . To us it The war 
is better known a s th e of the Enslish iiuccession, f or Ingush 
Louis XrV was suppo rting Tam es II, and tiherefore its sion 
issue decided w'hether Will iam or James wa s to be _klng 
of England. For -dm jSrst~tg- Q Ye^s of the war (1689-SO) The war 
Englim military operations were, confined inainly to the 
Britis¥'3Sles and to the sea (Note 88). In Scotlaiid, John 

(f938) • 20* 
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Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, raised the High- 
landers on behalf of James, and routed, injhe space oPf^ 

(a) iB minufes, just beyond the Pass of KiUiecranhie, William’s 
^Battle of forces Under the leadership of Mackay (June, 1689), In 

cSikiethe battle, however, Dundee was momlly wounded, a^ 
with his death all the energy was taken out of the move- 
ment, which quickly subsided. 

Mean,time, in Ireland, James II arrived with French 

(b) In money and troops. In Ireland the situation was far more 
th™&ege serious than in Scotland, for, in addition to the bitter religious 

“*^derry feeling, there was the racial hatred be^cen the Irish in- 
habitants and the English and Scottish settlers. A war 
between Catholics and Protestants at once brokejout. The 
Protestants in the North were attacked and the two Pro- 
testant strongholds, Londonderry and Enniskillen, besieged. 
But the Protestants in Londonderry held out heroically for 
one hundred and five days till they were relieved, whilst 
those in Enniskillen attacked their besiegers and won 
the Battle of Newtoim Butler. 

Subsequently William himself came to Irel^d, and won 
Baffle of a victory at the River Boyne (1st July, 1690). The battle 
a6?o) w'as notable for the variety_of nations engaged in it . Qf 
James’s forpes, over. a third.. were French, and the com- 
mander-in-chief was a Frenchman. On William’s side, 
about half were iiatiyes of England, and, of course, he had 
many Irish Protestants from the north of Ireland and some 
two thousand Dutchmen fighting for him; the rest of his 
force included Huguenots, Prussians, Danes, and Fin- 
landers. J^es shortly after ward s fled back to France, and 
i n 1691 Ae war uT Kknd came to an^nd. John Churchill, 
the future Duke of Marlborough, had a brilliant cam- 
paign, and took Cork and Kinsale, whilst Ginkel, a Dutch 
general, won a desperate battle for William at Aughrim. 
A few months late r, in the autumn of 1§91, Limerick, the 
last ^AoHc. fortress,' si&rmidejed, aad with its 

capitulation William’s position in Irel^d was s ecur e. 
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On the sea, in these two years, Louis XIV missed his 
chances. With a superior fleet, and wdth .the best admiral (c) on 
of the day in Tou.£yiIle,^ he should, according to military 
historians, have isolated Ireland, .from England so as to 
give every assistance to James; instead of which William 
was allowed to pass over to Ireland unmolested, and his 
communications were never threatened even for an hour. 
Touiv^e, however, on 30th June, 1^0, the day before 
the Battle of the Boyne, met at B^hy Head a combined Battle of 
Dutch and English fleet under Lord Torrington. The 
latter, who was inferior in force, wished to refuse battle 
with his van and centre and to fight only a rearguard adtion.* 

But the impetuous Dutch van insisted on fighting, and were 
veiy severely handled; and had Tourvillp followed up his 
victory, the result might have been disastrous. 

During the rest of the_u-ar (1691-97) England obtained jhe 
supremacy at sea. In 1692 came the victory off La Hogue, nie wu 
Tpuridlle, on this occasion vastly infenor m forcej^'had i6“-97! 
fought with credit a rearguard action against the English Se sL 
admiral, Russell. after the battle, the French__^fleet 

had to retire in some disorder, and many shipg^retrggted 
through the dangerous “ Race of Al^mey ”, which is 
between tfiai island, and the mainland. Thirteen of the Battle of 
French ships, however, vrere unable to get through, took <i693)^“* 
refuge at La Hogue, and were burnt by Russell’s J[eet. 

That. vic^ry,* recHved in England wiffi tremendous and 
perhaps exaggerated rathugiasm, saved England from fear 
of invasion, and gave to her the command of the Channel.® 

^ Tourville had served m the French fleet for thirty years, and had seen 
service in the Anglo-Dutch wars and against the Barbary pirates. He was a 
practical seaman as well as a good tactician; indeed it was a saymg at the time 
t^t he could act in any capacity from a ship’s carpenter to an admiral 

* The Government had information that the enemy’s ships-of-the-lme num- 
bered only sixty, and ordered Tomngton with his fijFty ships to engage them. 

Tomng^on counted with his own eyes — or rather with his one eye, as he Irad 
lost the other in an explosion — eighty ships of the enemy, and was unwilling 
to fight, but he had to obey orders. 

■ “ Durmg several days,” says Macaulay, " the bells of London pealed with- 
out ceasing. Flags were flying on all the steeples. Rows of candles were in all 
the windows. Bonfires were at all the comers of the streets. And three Lords 
took down with them £37,000 m coin to distribute among the sailors.” 
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The French, however, then took to commerce-destroying 
and did considerable damage, especially when they ca^red 
one hundred out of four hundred ships of a convoy bojind 
for Smyrna. In 1694: an interesting event occurred. William 
sent a" fleet to the Mediterranean, where it saved Barc3ona 
from capture and consequently Spain from French control, 
and by wintering at Cadiz and returning to the Mediterranean 
in the next year exerted considerable influence upon the 
course of the war. 

On land during these years (1691-97) the English opera- 
(b) In the tions are confined to the Spanish Netiberlands. TEe war 
^*tands ivas chiefly a war of sieges. William as a soldier was pains- 
taking but mediocre; his opponent, Luxembourg, . was 
brilliant but indolent; Consequently William generally lost 
the battles; but Luxembourg took no advantage m his 
victories. William ’s designs were excellent. Thus heTried 
to surprise Luxembourg at SteinMrk in 169^ but he wast ed 
time by a preliminary cannonade of artillery which lasted 
one hour and a half, and by an -elaborate deployment of 
infantry which was already late id arriving. Luxembourg, 
though genuinely surprised, marshalled his troops with 
great rapidity and won a victoQr. In the next year ’(1^93) 
William' was beaten at Neerwin^. But by sheer tenacit\' 
and stten^h of purpose he clung^in, and two years laterdie 
won his first great success by recapturing the strong fortress 
of N^ur. 

Fin^y, by 1697, France was exhaust^. She had bee n 
Thefigh^g a coalition, of .Great Britain, Holland, Spai n., th e 
Empire, and some of the Grerman States. Now she could 
(1697) jjQt tijg struggle, and at the Treaty of Ryswtck she 

recognized William as Eng of England, and gave up all her 
coi^uests since 1678 except Strasbourg. The war had been 
an uninteresting one. The English had, however, done well. 
They had secured the, supremacy at sea. They had leamt 
sorne valuable lessons under William’s leade rship , leiions 
whose effect was to be shown in the subsequent wars under 
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Marlborough. They had secured an honourable treaty, and, 
above all, had helped to inflict the first decided check on the 
ambitions of Louis XIV. 

We turn now to the causes of the next war — the War 
of the Spanish Succession. That two monarchs sh^id, arrange nw 
for the distribution of the territories belonging to a third IScmssic 
mon^ch in anticipation of his dea^ and without consulting Pamnon 
either him or his ministers seems an indefensible proceeding, (ims-*® 
Yet this is what happened in 1698. The circumstances were, 
it is true, peculiar. The Spanish dominions included not 
only Spain, but the Spanish Netherlands, Milan and Naples, 

Sicily and Sardima, besyies vast possessions in the \Vest 
Indies and South America. Charles II, the King of Spain, 
had no children or brothers, but he had two sisters and t^o 
aunts. Of the two aunts, the. eider had married the French 
^g, and the younger the emperor. They were all dead, 
but .their respective sons, Louis XIV and the Emperor 
Le opo ld I, had married, the one the elder and the other jthe 
younger of the two sisters of the Spanish King.^ Thus the 
children, of .Louis and of Leopold combined both sets^of 
claims. Here was a difficult situation. It was quite ob^ous 
that neither Louis XJV nor Leopold nor their eldest sons 
could be allowed _to add the enormous territories of Spain 
to ffiose either of France or Austria. It was hopeless to deal 
with Charles II, who was sickly and half-witted. Conse- 
quently Louis 3GV and William III proceeded to draw up First 
Partition Treaties by which a baby, the grandson of l^opold Treaty”” 
(child of his daughter Maria) and the heir to the Electorate 
of^B^ma (but, of course, not heir to 'the Empire),”^s.to 
succeed to ffie greater part of the Spanish dominions (1698). 

Ur^ortunately the Bavarimi baby died of s mallp ox. 
other treaty w^. accordi ngl y drawnjup (1700), under which second 
the^!Archduke Chari^, the secottZ sm of the emp eror, was Treaty 
to obta in fli e bulk of the "Spanish inheritance, but the * 
Daiip hit^nf France was to have Naples_^d Milan.® . It is 

^ See table on p. 40d. > Milan waa to be exchanged for Lorraine. 
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hardly a matter for surprise that the King of Sj)ain, when 
he heard of these Partitifin Treaties, flew into" a xifilent 
passion, and that his queen smasHed some of the furniture 
The will in her room. Charles II of Spain subsequently sickened 
“ ii^fmo) and on his deathbed was persuaded to leave_all his possessions 
to Philip of Frmce, the second son of the DaupWn (ITOO). 
Louis XIV, after some hesitation, accepted the \ialj and 
threw over the treaty. Philip was therefore declared.King 
of Spain. A Bourbon had displaced a Habshurg, and Louis 
XrV might well have said — as he is wrongly reported to 
have said — “ Henceforth there are no Pyrenees.” 

Louis XTV’s acceptance of the-will woulcLnot, in itself, 
Causes of howevcT, have produced the war, for, after all, it was his 
second and not his eldest grandson that succeeded. Other 
actions of the French Edng made war inevitable (Note 88). 
In the first place, he expelled the Dutch from the JBprrier 
Fortresses, which they garrisoned, and substituted J^rench 
troops, ^d thus showed his intention of making, a^rther 
advance in the Netherlands. Secondly, h^ expressly reserved 
the rights of Philip to the French throne. Philip’s "Sder 
brother was delicate and not expected to live long, and 
Philip might therefore succeed not only to Spain but to 
France as well. Iftirdly, he showed by his policy that he 
was attempting to secure for Fr^ce the commeroal con- 
cgssions which England had obtained for tr ade with 
America. “T^inallv, on James if s death, in 1701. he j£cog- 
nize,d James’s son — the “ Old Pretender ” as he is call«l 
— as James riXnKing of Engird. For Louis X IV. aft er 
recognizing William’s title at the Peace of Ryswic]^. to 
support the Pretender four years Jater, was Ae..one_tlung 
needed to ' make’ England as enthusiastic as.d^VMam for 
renev^d^ar. The war,^ therefore, bro ke~out in 1702 , but 
William, die^ before he. could take any in th e j igbting. 
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3. REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE (1702-1714): THE GREAT WAR 

The Princess A^e succeeded to the throne, under the 
terms of the Bill of Righte, on William’s death in 1702. Th^e The 
chief part of her reign was to be occupied by the great War oueen”' 
of the Spanish Succession which now broke out. fma-ii) 

To summarize a ^^r which lasted for over ten y^rs, and 
which was fought in It^ and (jemany, in the Netherlands, The war 
and in Spain, is no ^asy task. At the opening of the_war, Spanish 
England, Holland, Austria, and most <if,the German Stetes (wol^is) 
were on one side, and they were joined later by Portal 
and Savoy; on the other side were France, Spai n, and 
Bavaria. The great figure in the.:ffi;ar, so far as the Allies were Man- 
concerned, -wa&John Chur^ll, created Duke of Marlborough, aeso-^'’ 
Bom in 1650, he had seen service in IJolland as a c^onel 
in the French service during Charles IFs reign,^ had subse- 
quently by his coolness saved the situation at Sedgemoor in 
that of James II, and had undertaken some very successful 
operations in the south of Ireland under William III. No 
one can deny either his avarice or his faithlessness. JJe 
deserted James II twice. He^ betrayed, it is said, the secret 
of two expeditions to Louis XIV in William Ill’s reign, and 
in one year was concerned in two plots against him. He was 
consequently dismissed from his appointments, and he did 
not recover favour till towards the close of William’s career. 

Yet, though faithless in his political principles, his military 
friendship with Prince Eugene, the most famous of the 
other allied generals, and his political friendship with 
(jodolphin, the English minister at home, show'ed that in 
his relations with individuals no one could be a more loyal 
or more admirable colleague. Moreover, he was not only a 
great general, but a great diplomatist as well — the best 
of his age, according to Voltaire. Strikingly handsome, with 
a manner described by a contemporary as irresistible, he 

^ Turenne, the French general, is said to have called him the handsome 
Englishman ”, and to have won a bet that Churchill would recover a post with 
half the numl:^ of men who had failed to defend it. 
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needed all his pov/ers of negotiation during each winter 
so that he might induce the allies to furnish him with ade- 
quate forces during the following summer. 

As regards Marlborough’s tacticSj military critics_agree 
Hia in praising the effective use w'hich he made of al l armc 
““ “ He insisted upon accuracy in infantry shooting, and taught 
all ranks to fire simultaneously and not, as the French did 
consecutively. He made the cavalry, after the exam^e set 
by Rupert and Cromwell, rely on the moment um of their 
charge rather than on their firing, and he showed great 
capacity in utilizing them at the critical moment with 
decisive effect. He handled the artillery wdth remarkable 
skill, more especially at Blenheim, where every gun was 
laid under his own eye- No less praiseworthy was the 
quickness with which he saw' the weakness of an enemy’s 
position; of this quickness the best example was perhaps 
at Ramillies. As a strategist, Marlborough was .aiperb. 
Many of his scheraes_were upset because of the opposition 
of the Allies, and more especially of the Dutch; burthose 
that he carried into execution show that Marlborough 
deserves the distinction of being called the greatest general 
that this country, or, if we may believe Bolingbroke, any 
other country, has produced. At all events, of hardly apy 
other general can it be s^, as it can be said of Marlborough, 
that he never fought a battle which he did not”^, or 
besieged a place which he did not take. 

In order to understand Marlborough’s operatiojjs, it 
Marl- must' be remembered that, at the opening of the ^ar, the 
’“owects French were in possession of the Spanish Netherlan^. 
Marlborough’s earher campaigns, therefore — with the 
exception of the greatest of them all, that of Blenheim 
(1704) — ha<^for their objective the expulsion of the French 
from the Spanish Netherlands. The later campaigns aime d 
at the conquest of the French barrier fortress^ with_a_yiew, 
finally, to an advance into tHe'interior of France. 

In the first two years of the war (1702-3) no big enj@ge- 
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The war ment was fought. With 1704 came the first of Marlborough’s 
(1702-4) campaigns. The position of the Allies was extreSely 
critical. Vien^ the capita of the Austrian' dominion^ was 
thfeaten^d not only by Hunganan rebel^n the easti'SuTby 
French and Bavarian armies on the west. Marlborough 
planned a great march frorn the Netfierlands to save Virana. 
But his task was complicated. He had to hoodwink the'Dutch 
as to His intentions, for otherwise they would not leT him 
go. He had to make a flank march over difficult country 
right across the French front. He h^ to effect a junction 
with Eugene whilst preventing the junction of all the Fre^i 
armies. And, finally, he Imd, in order to cross the Danube, 
to storm a stronglyTPortified positipn held by the Bavanans. 
But he accomplished all these things, and his army^d 
that of Eugene succeeded in gettiii^between Vienna and 
the armies of the French. 

Then followed the hatth of Bler^eim. Marlborough’s 
Blenheim attack was entirely successful; the French centre was pierced, 
and their right wing then enveloped. By-the end of theday 
Marlborough had one of the two chief French generals in 
his own coach, and had captured one hundred guns and 
some eleven thousand prisoners. The. Blenheim campaign 
marks an epoch in history. It saved Vienna; it preserved 
Geijnany from a French occupation; it destroyed thTun- 
pressioh oT Trench invincibility on land; and it re-estab- 
lished our military prestige. 

Yet the Blenheim campaign did not exhaust Marlborough’s 
schemes for that year. Marlborougji, like Willi am, ha d 
reaped the importance of the MediterraneanT" inj had 
planned a ^eat'attack on Toulon by land under the Duke 
of Savoy -and; thTe'T:nglish~]Ket7~~iMSr- 
tuiialely the Duke of Savoy was * unable to make the 
<^pwre attack. Our :^et, however, under ,p.poke, took Gibraltar , 
“raitar and fouglrt a ba^e off Malaga which, though indecisive, led 
the French fleet to desist from challenging our position in 
the Mediterranean. 
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The next important year is 1706. First, the French were 
evicted from Italy in consequence of a great battle vtpn 
by Eugene near Turin. Then, in the Netherlands, Mari-:, 
borough won the Sattle of Ramillm. He was threatening 
the strong fortress of Namur, and the French general had 
concentrated his fOTces to protect it. In the battle which 
ensued Marlborough won a victory which he followed up 
with such rapidity, that by the end of the ye^ the French 
had lost, not only Antwerp and Brussels, but nearly, the 
whole of the Spanish Netherlands. - 

The third success of the Allies in 1106 was won in Sp^. 
Two years previously the Allies had determined to att,empt 
to put^the Archduke Charles on the Spanish throne. .At 
first not much was done, but in 1705 .Peterborough captured 
Barcelona ^ by a brilliant feat of arms, and occupied Cata- 
lonia and Valencia. In 1706 the Allies under Galway marghed 
from Portugal and occupied Madrid, whilsL^Peterborpugh 
and his army marched from the .east and effected a junction. 
L^^in the yeatj^ however, Madrid had to be evacuated, 
and the joint army retreated to Valsocia. But the ygar_had 
been^so disastrous to Louis XiV, that he offered tetuQs of 
peace that the Allies would have done well to accept. 

The j^ear 17^ was a set back to the A^es, as E^ene 
failed’_in an attempt to invade France, Marlborough could 
do nothing in the Netherlands, and in Spain Galway was 
severely defeated at Almanza owing to the flight of the 
Portuguese contingent, which left the English to contend 
against a force three times their number. In the following 
year {1708\ however, M arlboro ugh won anot her g reat 
victory at Oude nard e. wMch led to the practical completion 
of t^ capture of the Danish. Netherlands and also to the 

^ The evidence for this and other achievements of Peterborough depends 
upon the Memotrs of Captain Carlcton, which were for long accepted as genume 
by historians, and which were edited in 1809 by Sir Walter Scoit. It was later 
proved, however, that these memoirs are fictitious, and that they were wntten 
probably cither by Defoe or Swift, and there is good reason for thinking that 
the crciit for the capture of Barcelona really belongs to Peterborough’s sub- 
ordinate officers. 
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capture of Lille, one of the most important of the French 
Capture barrier fortresses. Moreover, the English captured Minorca, 
Minorciand by so doing secured what was most important — a 
harboj^ in the Mediterranean in which a fleet could winter^ 
whilst stormy weather led to the failure of a French expedi- 
tion which was sent up the Firth of Forth to capture Edin- 
burgh. Louis again offered pe^e, and was prepared to 
preserve for Philip only Naples and Sidly. The te^^ he 
offered now were actually far better than those the Alli es 
were in the end to obtain. The Allies insisted Aat he stwuld 
also, if necessary, assist them in expelling Philip from Spain 
by force. Such a proposd naturally not only infuriatea the 
French .King, but the French nation as well, and gave them 
Mai- both fresh energy for the war. And then, in 1709, 

‘’(“§09) the last and the most costly of Marlborough’s victories, 
Malplaguet, and the capture of Mons. 

Our great series of successes ended with Malplaquet. 
Recovery French enthusiasm revived. The Allies became slack, and 
U 7 io“l) a Tory Ministry in favour of peace succeeded to pojggr in 
Great Britain. This Ministry dismissed Marlbor ough in 
1711, and Ormonde, his successor, was given instructions 
— which he was to keep secret from the Allies — not to 
undertake offensive operations.^ In Spain the Alfies, though 
they managed temporarily to occupy MaWd, w Se“ defeate d 
in two battles in 1710; and the accessioir in the following 
yehx of the Archduke Charles, to the Austrian doir^ons, 
and his election as Emperor, altered the whole si tuati on. 

Now that, in 1711, the Archduke Charles had succeeded 
to all the Austrian dominions, it was absurd for Great 
Britain to go on fighting in order that he might succeed 
to the Spanish dominions as well. But the difficulty was 
that our allies, the Dutch and the Austrians, would not 
agree to a peace. What then was Bolingbroke, the joint 

' This was perhaps the most dishonourable action ever done by a Bnnth 
Government. Ormonde, in obedience to instructiona from home, finally with* 
drew his forces altogether, though there was a bnlhant opportunil^ of d^eatixtg 
the French. 
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head of the Government, to do? He had already begun to 
open up negotiations tvith France behind the back of the 
Allies, and these ttere now continued. Eventually in 1713 The 
a series of treaties was signed at Utre^t} By these treaties Ltreci* 
Philip kept Spain and the New World, but was exclinied 
frorn the succession to the French throne {Note 89). 

Empero r Charles was given the Spanish dominions in Raly 
and the Netherlands. The Dutch were allowed to garrison 
the Barrier Fortresses. With regard to Great %itain, the 
Protestant succession was recognized. She obtained„from 
France Newfoundland (leaving to the French certain fishing 
rights which were the cause, later, of many difficulties) 
and Nova Scotia, and from Spain Gibraltar and Minorca, 
thereby establishing her position in that sea which has 
been called the “ keyboard ” of Europe. Spain also gave 
to Great Britain the monopoly of the slave trade jrith 
Spanish America — not then regarded as either inhuman 
or wicked — and the right to send_one ship a year to Pprto 
Bello in the Spanish Main. 

Grek Britain had therefore gained her original objects 
in going to war. Shejiad made, moreover, very important 
additions to her E^irepan?" there is some, truth, if also 
some exaggeration, in the j/erdict of an historic that i£.at 
the Armada England entered the race for colonial e^ansipn, 
shiTwon it at ffie Treaty of Utrecht. Further, the peace, 
ffifingH if checked French ambitions, was not a vindictive 
one against France, and therefore that country did not, 
after it, harbour the desire for a future “ war of revenge ”. 
Englishmen must remember, however, to their shame that 
the people of Catalonia, who had fought bravely for the 
Allies t^oughout the war, were left to the vengeance of 
Philip — and a terrible vengeance it proved to be. 

‘Treaties were signed between France, Spain, Holland, end England at 
Utrecht m 1713, but the treaty between France and Austria waa made in the 
following year at Rastadt. 
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4 . DOMESTIC AFFAIRS UNDER ANNE 

T he Un ion ’with Scotl^d (1707) — perhaps the m(Mt im- 
portant event in Anne’s reign — ^will be discussed later (Note 
91). The history of the domestic politics whilst Anne was 
Queen remains to be narrated, featur^ deserve spmal 
notice. .Qaejs the fierceness of the party stofe, especially 
towards the dose of the reign, when it extended even to 
the ladies of the two parties, who, it is said, patched upon 
different sides of their faces, and had different designs upon 
their fans. It is to the struggle over the Exclusion B ff l in 
Charles II’s reign that these two great parties, known as wwgs 
Whigs and Tones — mcknames given^to those parties lories 
by ^eir respective opponents — owe their origin, and in 
Ajone’s rgign the di^ences between thein were sharply 
defined (Note 92). The Whigs were in favour of Toler^tipn, 
whilst the Tories were strong upholders of die. Churph of 
Eng^d, and were jealous even of the liberties which the 
Dis§finters had recently acquired under the Toleration Act. 

JHie Whigs upheld the constitutional government i^t _^d 
developed as a result of the Revolution, but the Tdn es st ill 
had ideas of divine right ^d passive obe.dience.‘'The Whigs 
supported the War of thg^Sp^iish Succession, the To ries, 
on the other hand, in earlier stages of the war, wished 
it to be chiefly maritjFne, and in the later stages were opposed 
to it altogether.^TuSly, whilst all the WhigsjvMeJnJfWour 
of the succession, on Arme’s. death, of the Electriess Sophia 
of &n6ver_and her son George, m^y of the Tprtes fayoyred 
JamesII’s^on. 

llie other feature to be noticed in Anne’s reign is the 
close connection between politics and lite£8ture. In _Aose Poutics 
days^ffie reporting of speeches in Parlia ment was forbidd en, uteramr* 
whils t the age of public meetings had not begun. But 
increased interest that was beinsL taken in public, ^.esripns 
and the increased importanM_nf Parliament made it neces- 
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sary for the rival parties to influence the country; and this 
was done through the papers and pamphlets of the great 
literary men of the period. Thus AMison, a Whig and the 
editor of the Speciat^, eventually became a Secretary^ of 
State, though he never opened his mouth in the House of 
Commons; whilst Szo^t, a Tory and a clergyrnan, composed 
pamphlets which had enormous political influence, and, 
when towards the end of Anne’s reign the Tory parly was 
in power, used to dine every week with the two leaders of 
the Govermnent, in order to assist in formulating t^eir 
policy. / 

There were two ministries during Anne’s reign. The 
Godoi- first was under the leadership of Godolphin, who was in 
mm?8try close alliance with Marlborough. Of the latter something 
(1702-10) already. Of the former Charles. JI once re- 

m^ked that “ little Sidney Godolphin was never in the 
way and never out of the way ”. He seems to have Seen 
a shrewd statesman, though his personality has left curiously 
little impression. At first the members of the Government 
were drawn from both parties, but the growing hostihty 
of the Tories to the war led to the ministry becoming in- 
creasingly, and in 1708 completely, of a Whig complexion. 
Two of die Tories who were dismissed in 1708 were Robert 
Harley and Henry St. John, both of whom imme diatel y 
began to scheme the overthrow of the ministry. 

Godolphin’s ministry has justly been called “ one of the 
most glorious in English history ”, for u nder its ru l e occurre d 
the great achievements of Marlborough and of Peter- 
boroupiTTfi? caphJresrof Gibraltar and Minora, and the 
Uriion with Scotland. 

Godolphin’s Min istry came to an abrupt ter mination in 
lanses of 1710. Thcjcausc^ wcrc many. T^e war wS becoming 
* * unpopu lar, and it was urged with some force that Great 

Britain should have accepted the terms of peace offered by 
Louis XTV in 1706, and the still more favourable offers of 
1709. Moreover, Marlborough was ambitious to be made 
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Captain-General of the British forces for Jife — an ambition 
which' fr^htened Englishmen into thin^g that he wished 
to^lie a second Cromwell and which therefore brought 
unpopularity on the WTiig ministers though they had not 
supported the proposal. 

Then, again, the Queen becaEM hostile to the ministry. 

Though she was a person of no intellectual attainments, and oneen 
appears to have had little influence in the actual adminis- 
tration of her Government, she ivas extremely popular with 
all classes for her kindness of heart, and because, as she said 
of herself, she was “ perfectly English She disliked a 
purely WTiig ministry, and she could not forgive the Whigs 
for jheir .attacks upon her husband. Prince G.eorge of Den- 
mark, W'hilst he was alive, or for their suggestion, soon after 
his death, that she should take thoughts of a second husband. 
Moreover, the Queen was very subject to the influence of 
those of her own sex. For some time the influence of the 
Duchess of Marlborough had been supreme. The Duchess sarau 
was a very self-willed, masterful, and somew'hat quarrelsome uw”**^*' 
lady; about 1708 she quarrelled with the Queen, as she did of“Mari- 
subsequently with her son-in-law, her granddaughter, and 
even her doctors.* Mrs. Masham (Abigail Hill) who had 
strong Tory connections,® succeeded to the first place in the 
Queen’s affections, and the change was ominous for Godol- 
phin’s ministry. 

Above a ll, Amc a strong, supporter of tit.e„Chiirch of 
En g land; and it was the ciy, of “ the Church jn d ange r ” 

^ The Queen had no taste for literature and music, and for some years never 
heard even her own band play. But she was fond of himrmg, and in her later 
years used to follow the stag-hunt m Wmdsor Forest in an open chaise drawn 
by one horse, ** which she drives herself ”, wrote Swift, ” and drives furiously, 
like Jehu”. 

* The duchess got a portrait of her granddaughter, blackened its face, and 
hung it up with the insenption: ** She is much blacker within In 1740 she 
had lam a great while Ul, without speaking. Her physicians said: ** She must 
be blistered, or she will die.** She ^en called out; “ I won*t be bhstered, and 
I won*t die.'* And, as a matter of fact, she was not bhstered, and she did not 
die — till four years later. 

* She was a cousin of Harley*s and to him she owed her introduction into 
the royal circle. 
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that finally brought about the downfall of the Whigs. A 
The certain Doctor Sacheverell, whose chief reconunendations 
®?ereu to favour wetc a fine presence and a good voice, preached a 
‘"^sermon before the Lord Mayor, in which he advocated 
Passive Obedience, said that the Church was in danger of 
schism, and attacked the ministers, callmg them amongst 
other things “ wiley Volpones ”, in allusion to a nickname 
of Godolphin. The Government was foolish enough to 
take notice of the sermon and impeached the doctor. There 
was great popular excitement. The Queen, on her journey 
to the trial at Westminster Hall, was greeted with shouts of 
“ We hope Your Majesty is for the Church and Doctor 
Sacheverell ”. Sacheverell became a popular hero and was 
acclaimed by cheering mobs, and after the trial was over — 
as a result of which he was sentenced to a light punishment ^ 
— he had a triumphal progress through the provmces on 
Whig his way to Shropshire.® The Queen then took action. The 
““faul Whigs were dismissed and the Tories were called to office. 
(1710) Parliament was dissolved and in the new House of Commons 
there was a large Tory majority {Note 92). 

This rise to ^ower ^ the Tories was important, for it 
Tory was to affcct the history of S^e next reign (George I). The 
two leaders of Ae p arty were Harley (created Earl of Ox- 
an“s^ /ordjTancf StT John (created Viscomt Bolingbroke). T^e 
two werrireally opposed to each other, and their intrig ues 
in lh e~ en d were to ruin their party and drive the Hano- 
verian heirs~to'’depen(f upon the Whigs. Harley possessed 
persond courage and was a great patron of literature — 
his famous collection of manuscripts, now in the posses- 
sion of the British Museum, is priceless. In pplifas he was 

^ He was forbidden to preach for three years — a possibly agreeable punish- 
ment. 

* The Sacheverell case is interestmg as being one of the earliest political 
movements in which ladies took an active share, and the ladies were enthusiastic 
admirers of the doctor. “ Matters of government and affairs of State ”, wrote 
a contemporary, “ are become the province of the ladies. They have hardly 
leisure to live, little time to eat and sleep, and none at all to say their prayers ” 
The Duchess of Marlborough, however, did not agree with her own sex in the 
matter — she descnbed Sacheverell as an “ ignorant and impudent incendiary ” 
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a moderate. Hence he was liable to be accused of being 
irresolute in his decisions and dilatory in their execution. 
This moderation led him also sometimes to be shifty in his 
dealings with his Tory colleagues, and not averse to negotia- 
tions with his political opponents. Hence he has been caUed 
the. “ mol^” in the politics of that ^ay, because he vi;as 
always burrowing. Bolingbroke has been described as a 
“ brilliant.knave ”. No one will deny his brilliancy. Swift 
said that he was the greatest young man he knew. Pope 
went further and declared him to be the greatest man in 
the world, whilst Pitt said that he would rather recover one 
of his speeches than “ all the gaps in Greek and Roman 
lore ”. His style provided a model for Gibbon the historian, 
and his political ideas were not without their influence upon 
statesmen who lived so recently as Disraeli. His knavery 
is more open to doubt, but it is certain that his actions and 
policy were not quite so disinterested and straightforward 
as he makes them out to be.^ Bjilingbroke was impetuous, 
and a. strong party man; and he soon supplanted Harley 
in"9ie affections of the Tories. “ Members ”, said Boling- 
broke of the House of Commons, “ grow fond like hounds 


of the man who shows them sport, and by whose halloa 
they are wont to be encouraged.” And Harley was too fond 
of running with the hare to be able to cheer on his followers. 


The Tory ministers proceeded to secure the objects 
which Aeir supporters had most at heart. They tried to M easure s 
strengthen the Chufch and to weaken the Nonconformists ^ 
b y pass ing the OjKOsionctL Conformity (1711) and the Schis m aonM ^ 
Acts (171^'. Tt(e first Act was directed against the habit of 
the Nbhcbnformists of qualifying for office b ylaK ng the Acts 
Communion every now and again in an Anglic an Qkurd i, 
and thus evading the Test and Corporation Acts;'^^^^_second 
Ac^tmd to depri ve ffie N onco nformists of thei r hold up on 


* * ** Ah, Harry,” his father is reported to have said to him after he went to the 

House of Lords, ” I always said you would be hanged, but now you are made 
a peer, 1 suppose you’ll be beheaded.” 
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from a bishop. To make the war unpopular Swift’s genius 
was employed in the composition of pamphlets such as 
“ The Conduct of the Allies ”, and Marlborough himcp if 
was dismissed from his employments, accused of peculation, 
and attacked with such violence that he left the country. 

, The war, conducted half-heartedly for a year or two, was, 
as we have seen, terminated in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht 
{Note 89). 

Then came the question of the Succession tojthe throm. 
The The peaceful succession of the House of Hanover has been 
called the “ greatest nairacle in our hist^ ” ; if it wasliot 
that, it was undoubtedly at one time unlikely. The majority 
of the people were probably^ Tory in sentiment, and sa?uld 
have preferred a Stuart, especially as the Electress Sop hia 
of Hanover and her son George, if not unpopular, were 
completely unknown in England.^ Men known to be sup- 
porters of the Stuart succession were put into positions of 
trust by the ministry, the Earl of Mar, for instance, being 
given control of Scotland, and the Duke of Ormonde being 
made Warden of the Cinque Ports. Two things, however, 
prevented the continuance of the House of Stuart on the 
throne of England. In the first place, James the Second’s 
) son, James Edward, the Old Pretender as he was called, 
. refused — and it was greatly to his credit — either to change 
The or to dissemble his Ronaan Catholic religion. Consequently 
in England the Tories found themselves torn between their 
stnarts £qj. g^g Anglican Church and their allegiance to 

the Stuart dynasty, while the Scottish nation was divided 
into those who had a passionate romantic loyalty to the 
Stuarts and those whose devotion to Protestantism made 
support of a Roman Catholic an impossibility. 

Injhe-sficgnd. place, Anne, die d too soon. There were 
dissensiona-between the Tory leaders, ~bujt Bolingb roke 

^ Of course, by the Act of Settlement the Princess Sophia ^as the successor 
to the throne, but Queen Anne, beyond inserting her name in the Liturgy, did 
nothing to recognize her claim, and never invited the princess to England or 
gave her a title* 
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managed to get rid of Harley, who was dismissed from the The death 
minis try. It is uncertain what Bolingbroke leally intended, An2“''” 
but it is probable that he was working for the succession of 
the Old Pretender. Events, how'ever, moved too quicldy 
for him. Two days after Harley^s dismissal Anne fell very 
seriously ill. A eouncil meeting was summoned to discuss 
the situation. Two Whig dukes who were Privy Councillors 
suddenly entered the meeting and, as they w'ere legally 
entitled to do, took part in the discussion. As a result, 
it was resolved that the Treasurer’s staff — the symbol of 
authority — should be given to Shrewsbury, a moderate 
WTiig, and Anne, on her deathbed, gave it to him. On 
Anne’s death, whilst the plans of Bolingbroke were still 
undeveloped, George I, through Shrewsbury’s influence, 
was proclaimed King (the Electress Sophia being dead). 

Had the Queen lived six months, or even six weeks, longer, 
our history mzght have been very different. 

6. SCOTLAND UNDER THE LATER STUARTS 

The condition of Scotland on William Ill’s accessi on w as 
depldfaBTerTt w-as rent by religious feuds. There was little 
weiM and few industries, and every bad harvest produced Scotland 
a famine. The Lowlands suffered from the depreda^ns *“ 
of the Highlanders — and even as late as 1747 it was 
rec£ohed“ that ;£5000 worth of cattle were annually 
“ hfted ”, whilst another ;C5000 were paid by various owners 
to save their cattle from that fate. ’The, Highlands we 
in ajjarbarpus condition; the;^chief had almost supreme 
authority over the members of his clan; ^ a nd plund er, it 
has'BeS^aid, was at once “ the passi on, the trade , and the 
rommce of the Highlander ”. 

Tlie rei^s of William ^d Mary and of Anne m^k the 
beg innin g of a happier _and _inpre prosperous, pe riod for 

^ Some chiefs had a private executioner of their ownj and the town of Perth, 
in 1707, sent a request to Lord Drummond for the occasional use of his execu- 
tioner — a request which was very courteously granted. 
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Scotland. One fearful atrocity, it is true, w-as committgjj. 
The Battle of Killiecrankie (p, 546) and the death of Dundee 
(1689) did not at once terminate hostilities, and somT of 
the clans still refused to recognize the new sovere^ins. 
At last a proclamation was is^ed, promising pardon all 
who took an oath of allegiance to. the new Government 
before the last day of 1691. Only two chiefs had not igken 
the oath by the appointed day, and of these, one, Macdonald 
of Glencoe, failed merely because he had made it a point 
of honour to delay till the last possible moment, and had 
then gone to the wrong place to take the oath. Sir John 
Dalrymple, the joint Secretary of State, was completely 
out of sympathy with the Highlanders, and determmed 
The to make a signal example of the people of Glencoe. Troops 
masracre Were scnt there commanded by ^eir hereditary enemy, 
Campbell of Glenlyon, who, after being entertained by the 
Macdonalds for a fortnight,' suddenly made an attack upon 
them and brutally murdered the chief and thirty-seven of 
his dan (1692). 

The condition of Scotland, however, rapidly improyed 
after the Revolution of 1688. The Bank of Scotland, founded 
in 1695, was an incentive to tra^; the Habeas Coipus 
Act, passed in 1701, and similar to that passed in England 
thirty years before, protected the liberty of J^_indiv^al, 
But to three things, above all, did Scotland owe her pros- 
perity. In the first place, Presbyterianism, thg religion of 
the great majority, was made, in 1689, the established reli- 
causes of gion, whilgj the Episcopalians obtained toleration. Hence 
Scotland obtained what she most needed — th e cessation 
of .rdigious strife — though a small sect of Pres bytSian 
extremists rehiseiJ to enter the Establishment, an d persist ed 
in demanding Ae «iforcing of the Solenm League and 
Cojzen^t. Secondly, a law was. passed in' 169 6 establis hing 
schools in every parish, and Scotland, long before England, 
eulQYed. a wides pread measure of education. 

Thirdly, tihe Union between England and Scotland was 
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achieved in 17p7 {Note 91), There had been great difficulties 
in the^’ay. English merchants did not wishjo give commer- 
cial concessions or English Churchmen to recognize Pres- Th« 
byteriamsm* Scotland was legitimately proud of her nationa- betneen 
lity and had no wish to h^ve her individualitj' absorbed in and 
that of England. And, moreover, Scotland attributed to 
English jealousy and deliberate obstruction the failure of an 
attempt made by her merchants in 1698 to develop a trading The 
centre at the Isthmus of Darien (now Panama). It gradually Scheme 
became clear, however, that the slender monarchic union 
would have to be either broken, or very considerably 
strengthened. Endless complications might arise when 
Anne died. After long negotiations the Union was at last 
completed. By ite terms Scotland was allowed fortj’-five 
members in tihie House of Commcms and sixteen peeii* in 
the House of Lords; she contributed one-fortieth to^Ae 
Land Tax and w'as paid nearly j£400,000 for sharing in Ae 
English National Delto. Scotland was to preserve he:^^wn 
Law Courts, whilst a separate Act secured her Presb 3 ’terian The 
church." Above all, free trade was esteblished betweenJEng- rf tS* 
land and Scotland, and Scotland was allowed to trade with 
the colonies. Scotlmd was.at last given her industrial oppor- 
tunity, and soon her shipping and manufactures proved for- 
midable rivals to the shippers and manufacturers of England. Effects 
Moreover, no one can fail to realize the immense share vmm 
Scotsmen have had in developing the British Empire. 

Yet the Union was not popular for some time. In Scot- 
land, during the. Rebellions of 1 7 15 and_1745, one ofthe 
cries^was for the ^bolition^of the Union. In England die 
Scots wens long unpopular, and at tSe'lbeg innin g of George 
Ill’s reign. Bute’s Scotti^mcestty^was^ OM of A e caus es 
of his greatjmpo£ularity when Prime Minister . Bm^gra^- 
ally tbp-n gtioi^ pr^dices"lEaded away , and the natives of 
both countries learnt to appreciate the immense advantages 
each derived from the Union. Henceforth the histories of 
England and Scotland are linked together. 
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RULERS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

William and Mary (168&-1694) 
William III (1694^1702) 

Anne (1702-1714) 


IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 


France: 

Spain: 


Empire: 


Brandenburg: 

Sweden: 


Louis XIV (1643-1716) 
Charles II (1665-1700) 

Philip V (1708-1746) — first of 
the Bourbon Kings of Spain. 

Leopold I (1657-1705) 

Joseph I (1705-1711) 

Charles VI (1711-1740) 
Frederick I (1688-1713) 
Charles XII (1697-1720) 


Note 86. — EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1688 

1 . Parliament really gained the upper hand, for 

(a) King’s revenue now granted annually, hence Parliament had to 
meet every year. 

(5) House of Commons denied right of Lords to amend mone. 
Bills. A ppropnation of Supplies meant that money must be spent 
on purpose for which it was voted. 

2. Power of the Crown limited by two very important Acts. 

(a) Bill of Rights (1689). 

(i) Crown could only be held by a Protestant. 

(ii) Declared illegal the '* suspending " or “ dispensing power ’’ 

lately claimed by the Crown, 
flii) All prerogative courts illegal. 

(iv) Parhanient to be freely elected, have freedom of speech, and 
no taxation without its consent. 
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(v) Standing army illegal — this provision was contained in the 
corollary’ Mutiny Act, which said that troops could not be 
kept under arms for longer than twelve months (To this 
day an annual Army Act has to be passed ) 

*i^) Act of Settlement (1701) 

(i) Settled the Crown on Protestant line {i e the Protestant 
grand-daughter of James I, Princess ^phia, wife of the 
Elector of Hanover Other claimants who were Koman 
Catholics wnre thus disqualified 
(iij Judges only to be dismissed after address by both Houses 
of Parliament 

( 111 ) No pardon by Crown could be pleaded for impeachment — 
this made ministers responsible 
(n) Persons holding office of profit under the Crown might not 
sit in Parliament (repealed in 1700) Kings must not 
involve Britain in war to defend other posses'sions 
Neither of these last two pro\’isions was kept Ministers (who hold 
offices of profit) are in the House of Commons and ownng to this can 
defend measures there and are responsible for presentmg measures 
AViUiam III and George II both invoHed England in foreign wars 
which were largely fought over foreign possessions 
(r) Tftennidl Act (1694) ordered General Election every 3 years 
(now is 5 years) Thus, the Crown w^as no longer independent of 
Parliament, for had to ask annually for money, the army was 
under Parhament's control through need for annual Act, the Kmg*s 
ministers w-ere responsible to Parhament, and the judges w’ere 
independent of the Crown 

Note S6 —EFFECTS OF THE REIGN OF WILLIAM III 

I [a) Religious Toleration began William resolved on toleration 
and passed the Act of Toleration (1689) — allowing freedom of 
worship 

(&) Freedom of Press helped, as “ Licensing BiU no longer 
renewed, so censorship abolished 

•2 Finally put an end to “ Divine right ”, for Wilham and all subse- 
quent kmgs ow'ed their throne to the decision of Parliament, em- 
bodied in the Act of Settlement. 

3 “ ^Vhigs had called Wilham to power, so a period of Whig rule 
followed, winch encouraged commerce as the Whigs tended to be 
supported by commercial classes. Tones by landlords. 

4 England drawn into continental struggle against France, as 
William being ruler of Holland was resolved to save Holland from 
France (Some historians say that for the first tune foreign policy 
was the only interest of the reign ) 

(F938) 
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Note 87 — WILLIAM III AND SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 

1. The Scots accepted the Revolution 

(a) They recognized William as King, and he recognized Presb^- 
tenamsm as religion of Scotland (1688) 

(b) Some of the Scots, under Graham of Claverhouse, rose for 
James II, and won battle of Ktlhecrankte (1689) Later, rebellion 
collapsed 

{c) Amnesty offered to all by a certain date Macdonald of Glencoe 
late in accepting amnesty. Massacre of Glencoe (1692) brought 
about by their neighbouring foes, the Campbells Wilham was 
blamed, but probably never understood what was being done 

2 The Irish stood by James II, who landed vdth French troops (16S9- 

(a) Ireland rose for him Londonderry and Enniskillen, loval to 
William, and besieged (1689) 

{b) 1690 William went to Ireland and won Battle of the Boyre 
James returned to France — and died there in 1701 

(c) Treaty of Limerick (1691), promised Irish Catholics the same 
pri\TJeges they had under Charles II Not kept Roman Catholics 
excluded from Irish Parliament, and 

(d) Protestants passed the Penal Code which forbade Roman 
Catholics to own land, or belong to professions, and all priests 

banished " from land (latter never enforced) 


Note 88. — ENGLAND AND THE WAR OF THE SPANISH 
SUCCESSION (1702-1718) 

1 Why England entered the War. 

{a) To check absolute preponderance of France, which would have 
followed had Louis gained control of Spain 
(6) To safeguard English trade, which was threatened by Louis 
who sent French troops to take the Netherlands and Italy, and 
who granted France privileges in trading with these countries 
(c) To prevent restoration of the Stuarts, which was favoured by 
France as Louis recogmzed the son of James II (the Old Pre- 
tender as King of England 

2 England’s Part in the War. 

(a) Drove the French out of Holland, This was achieved as 
follows : 

(i) 1702 Marlborough defended the Dutch frontier against the 

French 

(ii) Austria saved by Battle of Blenheim (1704) when Marlborough 

drove French army from Vienna and drove them back over 
the Rhine He was supported by Austrians, under Prince 
Eugene. Bavaria, France's ally, forced to make peace. 
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(lii) Marlborough won Battle of Bamtlhes (1706), took 8 great 
fortresses from France, and conquered part of the Spanish 
Netherlands (Belgium) 

(iv) Won Battle of Oudenarde (1708) and took Lilie. Won Battle 
of Malplaquet (1709) and took Mons, the last great fortress 
in French hands Way open to France itself 

(t) For a time won Spain for the Imperial candidate, Charles 
III Gibraltar captured (1704) Barcelona and Madnd taken 
(1706) Finally English defeated at Almanza (1707). Minorca 
captured (1708) Eng l i sh lost Madrid (1710). 

(i.) Gained Supremacy at Sea. 

(i) Admiral Rooke destroyed the Spanish treasure fleet at Cape 
Fmisterre (1703) 

(n) Bntam by capture of Gibraltar (1704) and Minorca (1708) 
gamed control of Mediterranean 

The wars checked Louisas ambitions, saved Holland, and indirectly 
helped Great Britain, but the nation had been unwulhng to go to 
w’ar, and grew tired of it. 


NOTE 89.— CLOSE OF THE WAR OF SPANISH SUCCESSION 

Attempts of Louis to obtain Peace. 

(a) 1706 after Ramilhes Louis oflered terms of partition Charles 
to have Spain, Philip of France to have Italian possessions. 
Rejected 

{h) 1708 after Oudenarde Louis oflered to withdraw his support of 
Philip Rejected by Whigs, who demanded that he should make 
war on Philip 

{c) 1709 after Malplaquet Louis oflered to help alhes with money 
against Philip, but would not declare wax on him Rejected by 
Wings 

Treaty of Utrecht (1713) ended the war It was brought about 
because nation was tired of war, and the Whigs falling from power, 
the Tones, who were a peace party made peace at once 

(Tones dismissed Marlborough and negotiated peace with France 
without consulting their allies )- 
The results of the war were 

1. France kept her early conquests, includmg Alsace, and Louis's grand- 
son became Bang of Spain, as Philip V 

2 Holland recovered her territory and her safety was guaranteed by 
the hne of great barrier fortresses Saved from French conquest. 

3 Spain accepted Phihp of France as King , gave up Italian possessions 
and the Spanish Netherlands Thrones of France and Spam never to 
be united (This had been one of chief causes of war ) 
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4, At4$i7'ia gave up claim to Spanish throne, but got instead J^IiUn 
Naples, and the Spamsh Netherlands 

6 Great Britain gained 

(a) Gibraltar and Minorca in Europe 

(b) Nova Scotia, Hudson Bay Territory, and Newfoundland m 
America 

(c) Commercial treaties wnth Spam and Holland By Spanish 
Treaty of Assiento England could supply Spanish colonies with 
slaves 

(d) Recognition by France of the Protestant succession and Pre- 
tender expelled from France 

Thus, comparing the gams with the causes, Britain really achieved 
her objects, for aggression of France was defeated, and both France 
and Holland were so exhausted by the struggle that Britain which 
had suffered far less, went ahead commercially and pohtically, owing 
to her immense gain in prestige due to Marlborough's victones 

Note 90 —FINANCE AND COMMERCE UNDER THE LATER 

STUARTS 

As the Whtgs had brought about the Revolution of 1688, they gamed 
long ascendancy Being supported largely by the commercial classes, 
great attention was paid to commerce 

1 Bank of England founded (1694) by Paterson, encouraged by 
Montagu, the Chancellor of Exchequer Government borrowed 
1 J millions, and subscribers of this formed a company Government 
paid interest on the loan, guaranteed the Bank, and gave it a Charter 

This helped British finance and commerce, as it enabled money 
to be loaned for great undertakings, with security 

2 National Debt funded (1693) Montagu arranged that the money 
for the enormously expensive wurs should be borrowed from business 
men, but capital not to be repatd, only annual interest paid, and 
guaranteed by Government 

{a) This meant that expenditure on wrars w^ spread out if it had 
been raised and paid for out of taxes, taxation would have been 
so heavy that all trade and industry would have been ruined 
(6) The loans provided a perfectly safe investment, and encouraged 
people to save 

(c) So many people lent money to the Government in this stock 
that great stabihty wras gained for the Protestant rulers, as any 
restoration of the Stuarts might have meant repudiation of the 
money loaned to William's Government 

3 Great attention paid to Britain's commercial interests m the policj 
of the Government Thus, at Utrecht (1713) Bntam gamed by com- 
mercial clauses- She also gained by the subordination of the Dutch 
to the English in the war. 
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i Darien scheme (1695-1700) by Scots to form an overseas trading 
company Object to buy trade concession at Danen i e Isthmus 
of Panama Failed This made Scots readier for Act of Union, to 
enable them to share in EnG:lish trading concession 

5 Restoration of the currency; old money called m, and new money 
%vas * milled ’ round the edge, which prevented chpping 

Note 91 — ACT OF LNION WITH SCOTLAND, 1707 

One of the most important events of Anne's reign Hitherto coun- 
tries only united by the Cro'wn Hence the Scots could not share, e g 
in trading companies 

Under the Commonwealth Scotland was united to England and 
shared in benefits of English trade the Restoration of Charles II, 
this Union was ended 

Scotland had passed its Habeas Corpus Act and founded its own 
Bank of Scotland Had established toleration in 1689 In 1696 set up 
' public * schools 

Events leading up to Union. 

1 After Revolution of 1688, Scots did not accept English settlement of 
succession 

2 In 1703 Scots passed Act of Security English succession of Anne onlv 
to be accepted by Scots if England granted free trade with Scotland 
and allowed Scots to control own affairs Bill vetoed by Anne 

3 In 1704 Scots again passed Act of Security — now accepted by Anne. 
Act uniting England and Scotland passed in 1707. 

One Kingdom of Great Bntaiyi formed, with one so%’ereign and one 
Parliament 

Formerly opposed because England did not want to recognize 
Presbyterianism as State religion of Scotland, nor grant commercial 
privileges 

Terms of Act: 

1 Scotland given 45 members in Commons, 16 peers in Lords (her 
peers elected by the other Scottish peers) 

2 Scotland to contribute one-fortieth of land tax 

3 Scotland kept her own law courts, and her own laws (Scottish Law 
differs from English Law, and is based on Roman Law) 

4 Presb^-tenanism recognized as State religion of Scotland 

0 Free trade established between the two countries 

6 Scotland to be allowed to trade with the English colonies. 

Note 92 — GROWTH OF PARTIES UNDER LATER STUARTS 

1 Origin of Parties. Grew up under Charles II Shaftesbury reck- 
oned the first party leader. 
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(а) Wktgs opposed Charles II, for they objected to French alliance 
and dreaded Catholicism Worked up feeling over Popish Plot 
(1678), in order to secure exclusion of James 

(б) Tones believed m divine right and passi\e obedience Sup- 
ported Crown and Church of England ^ 

(Names came from Whigs, a term used in Scotland for stion^ 

Presbyterians, Tories used to denote Irish Roman Catholics ) 

2 Parties under William and Mary (1688-1702). 

Both parties invited William to England, as Tories driven to oppose 
James IT's Roman Catholic policy (1688) 

(a) Tones opposed the (Dutch) war with France, and wished for 
neutrality Hence Tory ministers dismissed by William (1696) 
opposed toleration and wnshed to maintain privileges of Church of 
England Stood for power of Crown 

(b) Whigs supported the war and wished for Dutch alliance Sup- 
ported toleration for Dissenters Stood lor power of Parliament 

(c) Both parties united to pass Act of Settlement (1701) which settled 
the Crown on Protestants 

3 Parties imder Queen Anne (1702-1714). 

Note: Anne's JVIimstries at first contained members of both 
parties Marlborough and Godolphm at first reckoned as Tones, 
gradually became Whigs 
{a) Tory Ministry (1702-8) 

1702-4 Tory Mimstiy, with a few Whigs War of Spanish 
Succession Tories gradually ceased to support w^ar 
1704-6 Moderate Tones in ofiSce, extieme Tones dismissed 
Marlborough's influence supreme through his wife's 
friendship with the Queen War successfully waged 
1706-8 WTiigs given posts in Ministry Union with Scotland 
strengthened W higs (1707) 

(6) Whig Ministry (1708-10). 

(i) All Tones resigned Marlborough supreme War continued 

(ii) Gradual unpopularity of war Sarah Churchill displaced in 

Queen’s favour by Abigail Hill (Mrs Masham), a Tory 
( 111 ) Quarrel over the Chui«-h Sacheverell incident lost the \Mug& 
the Queen’s support (1709) 

(c) Tory Tfiumph (1710-14) 

Harley (Earl of Oxford) and St John (Bolingbroke) m office 

(i) Peace made at Utrecht (1713) Marlborough dismissed 

(ii) Non-conformists attacked. Schism Act passed 

(^) Tones began to work for succession of Stuarts to the throne, 
with safeguards against arbitrary rule, “ Old Pretender " 
came over in secret to see Anne 
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Chailes VI bcLomts Kmpcroi 1711 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD SEVEN 

{1688-1714) 


1 Did William Ill's foreign policy prove of benefit to England^ 

(OC 1936, 

2 State the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht Why was it impor- 
tant (LGS 1936) 

3 How did the Revolution of 1688 afiect {a) Scotland* and (ii 

Ireland (LGS 1937, 

4 Give an account of the work of the Duke of Marlborough 

(NUJB 1937] 

6 What were the chief changes m the constitution affected h\ 
(a) the Bill of Rights, (b) the Act of Settlement’ (OC 1935; 

6 Write a short account of two of the following {a) the economic 

development in the eighteenth century of the British colonies in North 
America- (6) the English woollen industry in this penod, (c) tke 
establishment of the Bank of England, [d) enclosures m England m 
this period (NUJB 1938, 

7 WTiy did England take part m the War of the Spamsh Succes- 
sion’ (UC 1938) 

8 Describe the rivalry between Whig and Tory parties m the reign 

of Aime and George I (NUJB 1938i 

9 Descnbe the series of Acts passed on the accession of Wilham 

III for securing the hberty of the subject (LGS 19201 

10 Account for and describe William Ill's long struggle to weaken 
the power of France How far was his object attained ’ (OL 1927, '28j 

11 Trace the growth of the principle of religious toleration durmg 

the seventeenth century (LM 1921) 

12. VTiat justification can be urged for the participation of England 
in the War of the Spamsh Succession’ (LM 1923) 

13 What were the conditions leading up to the Umon of the English 

and Scottish Parhaments? (LGS 1937) 

14 Why did Bntain enter the War of the Spanish Succession’ 

WTaat did she gam by doing so’ (LGS 1937) 
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the expansion of BRITAIN AND THE FINAL 
CONTEST WITH THE CROWN 

(1714-1783) 

CHAPTER 44 

THE HANOVERIAN DYNASTY 

1 . DOMESTIC POLITICS AND THE FIRST TWO GEORGES 

On the death of Anne, the Elector of Hanover became 
King, and ascended the throne as George 1. George i 

The new dynasty cannot have been said to have presented 
the nation with a very attractive monarchy m its first two fmTteo) 
Kings. A contemporary said of George I that “ he had no 
notion of what was princely whilst George 11 was some- 
what coarse, occasionally irritable, and not over-generous 
— he only made one present to Walpole, who was his 
minis ter for fifteen years, and that was a diamond with a 
flaw m it. Neither of the two Kings was much interested in 
science, art, or literature.^ Both of them quarrelled with 
their eldest sons.® But whilst George I quarrelled also with 


* There is a that George I, when congratulated by some courtier on 
becoming I^g of England, said; “ Rather congratulate me in having Newton 
for a subject m one country and Leibnitz m the other/* But the story lacks 
confirmation, and there is no reason to suppose that George I realized the 
greatness either of the discoverer of the law of gravitation or oi the inventor of 
3ie differential calculus. 

* George I was so much displeased uith his son, the future George II, that 
he appears to l^ve entertained a suggestion that the son should be seized and 
sent to America, “wWe he should never be heard of more”; for Queen 
Caroline, George IFs wife, found in George Ts cabinet after his death a letter 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty containing this proposal. 

(f938) 677 
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his vsrife and kept her in prison for over thirty years, George 
n was very much attached to Queen Caroline (she died m 
1737), who was indeed a remarkable woman, keenly inter- 
ested in the philosophy and literature of her tirn e and 
exercising considerable influence upon politics. 

Both George I and George 11, however, possessed charac- 
teristics which should have appealed to their new subjects 
They were keen soldiers. George I began his fighting 
career at the age of fifteen, and corrunanded the forces of the 
Empire for a short period during the War of the Spamsh 
Succession, whilst George II led a great cavalry charge at 
Oudenarde, and, donning the same old uniform thirty-five 
years later, fought like a lion at Dettingen. Both Kdngs were 
truthful and trustworthy, loyal to their friends and not 
vindictive to their opponents. Moreover, it is very greativ 
to their credit that, though they were absolute rulers in 
Hanover, they never overstepped the constitutional Hmits 
imposed upon them in Great Britain, and they had the good 
sense to rely for counsel in British affairs upon their British 
advisers and not upon any German ministers or favourites 
It was hardly to be expected that George I, who came to 
the throne at the age of fifty-four and did not know a word 
of English, should understand or care for British politics; 
he spent half his time in Hanover, and his influence in 
Great Britain was small. George II, though also devoted 
to Hanover, knew more of Great Britain, and, as he possessed 
shrewdness and common sense, was a factor of considerable 
importance in domestic affairs. 

The accession of George I in 1714 made the Whigs 
The supreme. The Tories were tainted with Jacobite sym- 
Go«ra- pathies, and for forty-five years (till after the accession of 
(17X4-30) George III) the Whigs remained in secure possession of 
the Government. The Whigs had an immense majority in 
the first Parliament of George I, and they carried through 
some notable measures. First, they introduced greater 
toleratim, by repealing the persecuting Acts of Anne’s 
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Tory ministers (the Occasional Conformity and Schism 
Acts). Then, hoping to gain security, they passed the 
Septennial Act (1716) which allowed Parliament to sit for 
seven years. This was clearly better than the limit of three 
years imposed in the reign of William.^ Parliament, as a 
result of the Revolution of 1688, had obtained control of 
legislation and taxation. William III, however, as has been 
pointed out, chose his own ministers and directed both the 
home and foreign policy of the nation; and even Anne often 
presided at meetings of the cabinet ® — as the meetings of 
heads of departments came to be called — and directly 
appointed the minis ters. But with the accession of the House 
of Hanover came a great change, and it may be convenient 
here to summarize the chief features of the constitution 
during the hundred years after 1714 {Note 98). ' 

“ The Act of Settlement had given us,” it has been said, 

“ a foreign sovereign; the presence of a foreign sovereign TtePrim t 
gave us a Prime Minister.” George I could not speak 
English — Walpole, after 1721 the King’s chief minister, 
had to brush up his Latin in order to converse with the 
King in that language — and George II only spoke it with a 
strong German accent; while neither of the two Kings was 
sufficiently mterested in or intimate with British politics 
to comprehend its details. Consequently neither of them 
attended cabinet meetings; and George III, when he came 
to the throne in 1760, w'as unable, despite his desire, to do 
so owing to the precedent set by his predecessors. Hence 
it was natural that one minister should preside over the system 
cabinet and direct its proceedings; and gradually it came 
about that he and not the King appointed his colleagues to 

^ This arrangement held good till 1911, when the life of a Parliament was 
changed to five years. 

-The pnvy council had grown too large for consultative purposes; cons^ 
quenth an inner ro\al council had developed, which was first called a cabinet 
in the 'reign of Charles I. After the Resolution the cabinet became an estab- 
lished institution A statesman of Anne’s reign illustrated the difference between 
the privy council and the cabinet thus: ** The pnvy council were such as w’ere 
thought to know eveiy’thing and knew nothing, while those of the cabinet thought 
that nobody knew anything but themselves.” 
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the ministry, and that he obtained the title of Prime Minister, 
Moreover, the King, as he was not present at the cabinet 
meetings where the details were discussed, gradually lost 
the power of deciding on what was to be done. He would 
be told that such and such had happened, and that the 
advice of his minister was to do this. If he did not under- 
stand, or were careless, or not interested, he agreed without 
further comment. Gradually, the other characteristics of 
our present system of cabinet government were evolved: 

The ministers were chosen from the same party; they became 
miniSirl jointly responsible for the policy pursued; and they became 
dependent for the continuance of their power, not upon 
the king, but upon the House of Commons. Hitherto the 
Crown had decided, though the ministers might be con- 
sulted; but as time goes on the position is reversed — ^the 
ministers decided, though the Crown might be consulted. 
Moreover, the Crown ceased to refuse its assent to bills 
passed by Parliament, Anne being the last sovereign who 
exercised this right. 

We must beware, however, of two mistakes in tracing 
Slowness the history of cabinet government. In the first place, we 
develop- must not antedate its full development. In the eighteenth 
century, for instance, the leader of the ministry would have 
repudiated the title of Prime Minister owing to its unpopu- 
larity, Members of a cabinet not infrequently gave individual 
and contradictory advice to the king and seldom retired 
from office at the same time. Moreover, the Crown was 
still a very great force and still a real factor in the adminis- 
tration of the country; indeed, it might be said that the 
ministers of the eighteenth century had to serve two masters 
— the Crown and a majority of the House of Commons. 
And when there was no disciplined or organized party, as 
happened especially in George Ill’s reign, the monarchy 
counted for a great deal in politics. 

In the second place, it must not be imagined that the 
power which the Crovm lost was gained by the people, that 
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monarchy gave way to democracj'. Britain in the eighteenth Power 
century, it has been said, was ruled by a “ Venetian oli- ans^o- 
garchy It was an oligarchy not, indeed, as exclusive, but 
almost as omnipotent, as in that famous republic, although 
Its power was based, not, as in Venice, on the wealth derived 
from commerce, but mainly on the power derived from the 
possession of large landed estates. Educated at one of the 
large public schools, intermarrying with one another, 
meeting each other constantly in the small and exclusive 
society of the London of that day, a few family clans com- 
posed in the main the governing classes of the period. The 
leaders of such families as the Pelhams, the RusseUs, and the 
Cavendishes were found constantly in the higher, and their 
relatives in the lower posts of each Government. In one 
cabinet half the members were dukes, and in another there 
was only one commoner. This landowning oligarchy not only 
at times “ encircled and enchained the throne ”, but to a 
large extent* dominated the House of Lords, and possessed 
enormous influence in the House of Commons. 

The House of Commons was, up till the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, a very undemocratic body. The repre- compo^i- 
sentation was most unequal; Cornwall, for instance, because the Honse 
it was a royal duchy and therefore subject to the Crown mans 
influence, returned as many members as the whole of Scot- 
land. In the English and Welsh counties the franchise was 
limited to freeholders, namely, those who owned their own 
land — not, of course, a large number. In the English and 
Welsh boroughs the franchise was confined to members of 
the corporation; in the city of Bath, for instance, the number 
of voters was only thirty-five. Moreover, whilst towns 
becoming so important as Manchester or Birmingham had 
no representatives at all, there were a great many small and 
insigriificant boroughs, with a very few voters, w'hich returned 
one and sometimes two members. Many of these boroughs ^ 5 ®““ ” 
were either “ rotten ” or “ pocket ” boroughs. A “ rotten ” 
borougjh was generally sold to the highest bidder, very often 
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some rich merchant ^ A “ pocket ” borough belonged to 
an individual, generally a neighbouring landowner, who 
nominated a member to represent it. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century it was said that no less than fifty members 
of the House of Commons owed, in some measure, their 
seats to the influence of the Duke of Newcastle, whilst, a 
little later. Sir James Lowther (Lord Lonsdale) practically 
nominated nine members, known as “ Sir James’s Nine- 
pins ”, who had to vote as he directed.* 

In Scotland the electoral system was just as unrepre- 
sentative. The county of Bute possessed but twelve voters, 
whilst in the burghs the elections were controlled by a few 
individuals. Just before the Reform Bill of 1832 it was 
reckoned that with a population of over two and a quarter 
millions Scotland had only three thousand electors, and 
it was said that more votes were cast at a single by-election 
in Westminster than in a Scottish general election. More- 
over, the ministers responsible for Scottish affairs had an 
enormous influence, which they exercised to secure members 
favourable to the Government in power.* 

Politics was regarded as a lucrative profession, and a 
Corrup- minister in the eighteenth century might expect to be able 
pouaS to endow his relatives and supporters with desirable offices, 
which combined a small amount of work with a large amount 
of remuneration.* Loyalty to a party or a mimster was 

» In 1730 the price for the lifetime of a single parliament was £1500; in 1830, 
£7000. 

2 About the time of the accession of George III, the number of members 
representing English constituencies was 489, Of these 80 represented the counties 
and were almost entirely the landed gentry Of members representing boroug^, 
the election of 32 was controlled by the Government, and of just on 200 by 
some 100 patrons. Of the other 180 members, many had bought their seats or 
had the seats bought for them. 

® Thus the Duke of Argyll and his brother were supreme during of 
Walpole^s mimstry, and Henry Dundas during Pitt*s rule (1783-1801^ Imd such 
authority that he was known as Harry the Ninth, and practically all the Scottish 
members were his supporters. 

* Thus Horace Walpole, the letter writer, was the third son of Robert W^pole, 
the Prime Mimster. Whilst still a boy at Eton his father gave him the office of 
Clerk of the Estreats and Comptroller of the Pipe, which produced about £3W 
per anmiTn. At the age of twenty he became Usher of the Exchequer, ■wmeh 
was worth from £1000 to £1600 a year. His duties were not exacting; they 
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generously rewarded; in George II Fs reign, for instance, Placemen 
no less than three hundred and eighty-eight peerages were 
created, most of them for political services. There were 
many places and pensions, and a large number of members 
had either one or the other.^ But this was all part of the 
political system of that day. The direct bribery of members 
of Parliament, however, to obtain their votes on a particular 
occasion was rare; and owing largely to the influence of 
such statesmen as the elder, and to a lesser extent the 
vounger Pitt, and to a bill passed at the end of the century 
which reduced the number of places and pensions, the 
standard of political morality was steadily improved. And 
by no means all politicians found politics remunerative: 
the Duke of Newcastle was in public life for nearly fifty 
years, and found himself at the end of it some ^300,000 the 
poorer as a consequence. 

The political system in existence between 1714 and 1832 
did, as a matter of fact, produce many statesmen of dis- 
tinguished ability, who guided Great Britain on the whole 
very successfully through very difiScult time^ Many of 
our greatest statesmen, including Walpole, Canning, Fox, 
the two Pitts, Gladstone, and Palmerston, began their 
political career as representatives of “ pocket ” boroughs. 

Of course it is quite true that the House of Commons was 
not acutely sensitive to public opinion and did not readily 
reflect every change in the nation’s ideas. But if the nauon 
really felt strongly about an 3 rthing, its feelings would in the 
end prevail in the House. And in some ways the system was 
good, for it gave the House a stability and the member’ an 

were “to fizmish papers, pens, ink, wax, sand, tape, penknives, sdssors, and* 
parchment to the Exchequer and Treasury, and to pay the bills of the workmen 
and tradesmen who serve these offices Un his father’s death, Walpole received 
m addition ,^1000 a year from the collector’s place m the custom house* All 
these offices Walpole held for the rest of his life. Of his two brothers, one held 
the lucrauve office of Auditor of the Exchequer, and the other was Clerk of the 
Pells. 

^ In the Parliament elected in 1761, it is estimated, there were 50 mimsters 
and civil servants, 60 court officials, 50 holders of sinecures, 37 Government 
contractors, and 10 holders of secret servnce pensions. 
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independence which were valuable. And though the landed 
classes had the chief, it must not be supposed that they had 
the sole power, or that the professions and trade and in- 
dustry were not represented; on the contrary, lawyers and 
merchants, naval and army officers, civil sen’ants and 
diplomats were present in the House of Commons and 
helped to make it a real microcosm of the nation.’^ 

2. THE JACOBITE RISINGS OF 1715 AND 1719 

It must be admitted that the period known as the earlv 
Hanoverian had some unattractive characteristics. “ SdST 
extinct; stomach well alive” is the verdict of one distin- 
guished historian on this epoch. Indeed, it cannot, except 
towards its close, be called an inspiring one. In politics 
there was a good deal of corruption, and no great principle to 
ennoble the strife between the party factions. In religion, the 
Church of England, it has been said, slept and rotted in 
peace, and its leaders — the bishops — were in some cases 
hardly Christians. A period of peace was followed by a 
period of war, in which for a time many of our soldiers and 
seamen showed conspicuous incapacity. In_literature, tjje 
poetry of the period has been criticised as being too artifisal 
and epigrammatic. But the ’me'rits of its greatest poetj_Po£e, 
somewhat underrated in the nineteenth century, are now 
more fully recognized, whilst in the period was written one 
of the most widely-read poems in the world — Gray’s Ekgy. 
Moreover, it was a period of growing toleration in matters 
of religion, and of growing common sense in the" affairs of 
the world; the country grew prosperous, and trade and 
'industry increased; and the nation obtained, for the first 
half of this epoch, what perhaps it most needed at that time 
— an interval of repose. Nor must we forget that this epoch 

^ In the Parliament elected m 1761, 169 members were Irish peers or the sons 
of peers, and 101 were baronets pr the sons of baronets. There were 60 mer- 
chants, 40 practising lawyers, 21 naval officers, 69 army officers, 7 dvil servants, 
and 6 diplomats. 
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produced in John Wesley one of the greatest religious 
leaders in England's history. 

Such a period, however, was not one in which men would 
be ready to lead forlorn hopes in support of lost causes. 

Tory squires and Oxford undergraduates might still con- 
tinue to toast the Stuarts,^ but the mass of the nation quietly 
acquiesced in the Hanoverian succession (Note 93), Only in 
Scotland, and especially in the Highlands, was active devo- 
tion shown to the House of Stuart, and Scotland was the 
centre of the two rebellions which took place. The first rising 
was in 1716, and is known, from the name of its leader, as The 
Ma/s Rebellion. There were to be risings in the Highlands 
under the Earl of Mar himself, and in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land; in Cumberland, under a IVIr. Forster; and in the west 
of England, where the Duke of Ormonde was to land. But 
the nsing in the west came to nothing. The two Scottish 
forces should have combined for a joint attack upon Stirling, 
which commanded the communications of Highlands and 
Lowlands; but the Lowlanders went south instead of 
north, and along with the men of Cumberland were taken 
prisoners at Preston. On the same day Mar met the Hano- 
verian army at Sheiijfmuir^ and though the battle was 
mdecisive, the right wing of each army soundly defeating 
the wing opposed to it, Government troops blocked the 
road to Edinburgh, and the rebellion fizzled out. 

The causes of the failure of the rising were many. To 
begin with, its leaders w’ere incompetent, and no one had causes of 
much faith in Mar, bobbing John ” as he was called. 

The Old Pretender did indeed land in Scotland, but not 
till after Sheriffmuir had been fought, and not only did he 
bring neither men nor money with him, but he also proved 
a very dispiriting and frigid leader. Moreover, Louis XIV 
had just died, and the Regent Orleans, who governed during 

* Under such disguises as Job, standing for James III (the Old Pretender), 

Ormonde, and Bolmgbroke; or 14 ^, bd , which denoted James III and the 
two foreign kings who were expected to assist him, Louis XIV of France and 
Phihp V of Spam, 

(f 938) 


22 * 
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the childhood of Louis XV, wished to keep on good terms 
with Great Britain. Consequently no help came from 



France. Finally, the Whig Government dealt energetically 
with the situation.^ 

In 1719 a small Spanish force under the Earl Marischal 


^ The Old Pretender, or the Chevalier de St George as he is called, left 
Scotland in less than six weeks. Subsequently he married a granddaughter of 
the King of Poland, his two sons being Charles Edward (d. 1788) and the Car- 
dinal of York (d. 1S07) He himself died m 1766, and in 1819 George III erected 
a monument to his memory m St Peter’s at Rome 
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landed in Scotland and was joined b} about a thousand 
clansmen led by the hlarquis of Tullibardine. Government 
troops, however, defeated and scattered them at GlenshieL 


3 . WALPOLE 

The danger of a Stuart restoration had thus been safely 
overcome. Now, however, came difficulties in another 
direction, namely finance. 

A company had been formed in 1711 to secure the trade 
of the South Seas. It had prospeffed, md in 1719 it offered me 
to tali-fi over the National Debt, that is to say, to become sea 
the sole creditor of the Government, and to buy out, either ( 1719 ® 
bv cash or by shares in the Company, all other creditors. 

The Company proposed to pay ,£7,000,000 for this pri'vilege 
— for as such it was regarded — and to reduce the interest 
which the nation was paying. The Government accepted 
the offer,- and the more willingly as'the Company had paid 
considerable bribes to the less honest of its members. The 
directors of the Company thought that the close connection 
with the Gkivemment which would result from the Company 
being its sole creditor would be a gigantic advertisement 
and inspire confidence. And so it proved. Everyone, in- 
cluding philosophers and clergymen, and even in its cor- 
porate capacity the Canton of Berne, began to buy shares 
in the Company. The /lOO sh ares went up by bounds 
and reached ,£1000. There followed a craze of speculation. 
Numerous conipimies were formed, none too foolish to 
lack subscribers.^ And then came the reaction, and the 
hT jhhIft hurst. , People began to realize that the South_SM 
Company’s shares could not possibly be worth what had" 
beefl paidTo Tthem. and tried to get rid of th ein, Conse- 
quently Thr'sKirSfeiTeveir^ifiSerihannd^^ had risen, 

^ One financier brought out a company to promote ** a certain design 
will hereafter be promulgated and e\en this company did not lacac sub- 
scribers. 
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and hundreds of people who had bought when the stock 
was high lost their fortunes. 

Ai_once there was a cry for vengeance^ It was seriously 
Fall propored to tie the directors up in sacks and throw them 
into the Thames. Revelations regarding the bribes to the 
ministers came out, and the Government was ruined. Of 
the two leaders, Sunderland resigned, and Stanhope, who 
was honest, had a'liTv^in^ unjust charge^ of coiruption 
was brought against him, and died. Of the other ministers, 
one committed suicide, another was sent to the Tower, 
whilst the smallpox accounted for a third. The_way was 
thus left Walpole, who had not been officially 

connected wi th ~&e . SouA Company’s, transactions, 
though he ^djnade.aj)r(^t.of 10Qil^_£eat J)y4udiciou§ 
buying and selli^ of its s hares o n h is owm private account. 

Rob^t'Walpole was a typical product of his time (Note 9^). 

Character By birth a Norfolk squire, and educated at Eton, he was. a 
waipoil cheerful, good-natured, tderant_person, and a keen sports- 
man, who, it was said, always opened lie letters from his 
gamekeeper first, however important his other correspon- 
dence might be.i He was a man of considerable common 
sense, and a prodigiously hard worker . He never appeared 
to be in a hurry, and he ^d the invaluable facul QL^orget: 
ting his worries. “ Tthr ow off my^g ares/’ he said, “jwhen,! 

As he said, however, of himself be 
was no saint, no reformer, no Spar^ . A cynical, coarse 
oersonrheTac ked all entiiusiasms. With him tha^^ms no 
ia^forius country to^ek to attain uT ^grnalJffairs. 
no-paSsiofirio lesserTthe sum of human'misery at home. 
SnoVi a statesman may make a _mtion-prosperous, but he 
can never make a nation great. It was fortunate for .Great 


iltohament owes its Saturday holiday to the fact ^t 'W Jpol^ ^ 

used always to hunt ttith his beagles at Richmond. Pope, ^he gi^t friend of 
Walpole^s chief opponents, has borne witness to his social qualities. 

Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill exchanged for powder; 

Seen him uncumbered with the venal tnbe»^ 

Smile without art and win without « 
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Britain that, after she had waxed fat under a Walpole, she 
had a Pitt to-inspir^T^r to actioii. 

The twehty^^oHe years of Walpole’s administration, from 
1721-42, contain, it has been said, “ no histog In foreign 
Sairs Walpole maintained till near tEe close of his ministry 
a policy of peace, which was very beneficial to England. 
In domestic affairs little happened. In our financial history, 
however, Walpole’s rule was very important. Walpole 
undoubtedly was a great finandecz. restored credit after 
the South Sea panic. He found, it is said, our tariff to be 
the worst in Europe; and by abolishing duties on a great 
number o f articles he made it the best. In all the details 
of finanaaiadERinistration he was excellent; if he could 
not, as George I said, he could, make gold out of nothing, 
he could make it go a long way: 

WalpoIfe’S ■ admimstrationT^a^in , marks. a stag p in tbft 
evolution of cabi net government. Walpole has been called 
our nrst prime minister, because he practically appointed 
all hi s* colleagues and "insisted that they should have the 
same' opinions as himself. He, however, was no believer 
in cabinet councils, and preferred to discuss jsublic affaft^ 
with two or three of his colleagues at the more convivial 
and less controversia}_diimer table. But if a minister differed 
from him he. had to ^ — cifher to govern Ireland like 
Caneret (1724); or to be the first leader of an organized 
Opp&sifion like Pulteney (1725), whose tongue Walpole 
feare^it was said, more than another man’s sword; or to 
grow turnips Hke Townshend (1730), the brother-in-law 
and Norfolk neigh bour'of Walpol e. 

Thou^'WaIpole~^s supreme in his ministcy, he had to 
encoun ter considerable opposition frgin~offier quarters . 
BolingEfoke, who had fled to the Continent on Geo^e Fs 
acc^^onT^d been allowed to come back to England, and, 
though excluded, as one of the conditions of his return, 
from using his great powers of speech in the House of 
Lords, wielded his pen with great effect in a weekly paper 
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called Th e Craftsman^ He and tlie Tories, though not very 
numerous Qiemselves, had as their allies in opposmg Walpole 
an increasing number of the older Whigs under Pulteney, 
who were discontented with Walpole’s monopoly of power 
and of the younger Whigs called “ the Boys ”, including a 
rising statesman in William Pitt, who unsparingly attacked 
Walp ole’s system of brib ery and corruptio n. Walpole, 
however, held his own. He had the support_of ]^th_^orge 
1 and George II. and especi ally of Queen Carnlinp until 
she. Jkd in -lI3. T.LiMoreover, h is mixture of shrewdness, 
good, sense, anci j£ood humou r made Turn an excellent leader 
in the- House of Commons ; and these quahties, besides 
the power which he could exercise through the gift of 
places and pensions, and the possession by some of his 
chief supporters of “ pocket boroughs ”, seryed to secure 
him a fai rly docile maiontv l " — 

Walpole was careful, moreover, to avoid raising great 
antagonisms. Whilst allowing the Dissenters in practice 
to hold office in towns and elsewhere, he would not, for 
fear of angering the Church, formally repeal the laws which 
forbade them to do so. In another matter he gave way to 
The popular feeling. In 1733 he introduced an Excise Bill, 
BUI Under this Bill duti es on wine and tobacco were to be paid. 

/1<733\ ' ^ - - . . — — . j 

not o n meir arrival in port, bu t only if and when they wer e 
ta ken for intemal consumption in Great Britain out of the 
w arehouses w here they were to be placed oirarn^r~T^ 
object of the Bill was to chec^ smugglmg an d to make 
London and other places free ports by allowing goods to 
be re-exported w ithout paying any duty. The Bill, how- 
eyer, met with tremendous opposition.. An army of excise 

^ The first number of The C'iafUman appeared at the end of 1726, and the 
last number m 1736 It was published at first twice and then once a week, and 
amongst its contributors, besides Bolmgbroke himself, were Swift, Pulteney, 
Pope, and Arbuthnot. 

* Queen Caroline on one occasion succeeded in convincing the King with 
arguments Walpole had used to her, though unconvinced by them herself. She 
had great influence over the King, cf. the old couplet: 

** You may* strut, dapper George, but ’t will all be m vain; 

We know *t is Queen Carolme, not you that ” 
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men, it was alleged, would be created, who would swamp 
the elections with their votes, and who would invade Eng- 
lishmen’s homes to see that the duty had been paid, reducing 
British subjects to a condition of slavery. The citizens of 
London prayed to be heard against the Bill, and sent a 
petition escorted by coaches that stretched from West- 
minster to Temple Bar. The soldiers were on the point of 
mutiny because they thought that the price of their tobacco 
would be raised. The wdiole c ounti y took _up^ the cry of, 
“ Xo slavery, no excise ”, and numbers of people marched 
about with badges on their hats bearing this and similar 
inscriptions. In t he House of C ommons the Qppiosition 
attackednS ^Bitl with great faity . and Walpole’s majority 
sank -tcr's eventee n. "When this occurred, Walpole felt he 
muBf-yieldr ** This dance ,”, he said. “ w^ill no furt her go ” ; 
and, tbthe great popular delight, the Bill was abandoned.^ 
Three years after the withdrawal of the Excise Bill, Wal- 
pole’s Government became very un popular in Scotland. 
As a result of the Union of 1707, the customs duties in that 
country had been increased so as to tally with those in 
England, and consequently many Scots thought themselves 
justified in eluding them. Smuggling was therefore regarded 
with an indulgent eye in Scotland, and was so general as 
to be almost one of its minor industries. In 1736 two notori- 
ous smugglers, W'ho had robbed a custom-house officer, were 
convicted and ordered to be executed in Ediubiirp ^b. One 
of them made himself a popular hero by chivalrously aiding 
the escape of the other,® and there was consequently a huge 
and sympathetic crowd at his execution. The execution 


^ Even Samuel Johnson, some twenty years after, so far forgot the impartialitv 
of a lexicographer as thus to define the word “ excise ” in lus Dictionary: “ a 
hateful tax Ie\ied upon commodities, and adjudged not by common judges of 
property, but by wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid 

® The two prisoners had planned to escape from prison by enlarging the 
wmdow in their cell. One of them, however, stuck in the aperture, and nor 
only was unable to get out himself, but prevented the egress of the other But, 
on the following Sunday, he attacked the guard at the close of divine service, 
and endeavoured to escape. He failed, but prolonged his struggles to distract 
the attention of the guards, thus enablmg his fellow -prisoner to get away. 
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over, there was some disorder, and stones were thrown at 
Thetlje town guard. Its commander, Captain Porteota, gave 
orders for the guard to fire, and some people were killed. 
(1736) pQpyiar fury was aroused* Captain Porteous w'as tried and 
condemned to death. But he was reprieved by the Govern- 
ment, and the mob then took matters into their own hand s 
and hanged him on a dyerls-pole,^ Walpole’s Government 
accordingly tried to pass a Bill punishing the city of Edin- 
burgh, but its terms were so stringent that they were opposed 
by all the Scottish members and had to be considerably 
modified. Walpole’s position in Scotland was further 
wealed. by-tbs-defe-Ctjoa of the -Duke of-Argyll^ho had 
enormous influence; consequently in the new Parliament of 
j.74 1 only six Scottish members supported Walpole. 

Meanwhile Queen Caroline’s death in 1737 had deprived 
Fau of Walpole of his chie^allyj_whilst in the same year the Prince 
'’' 0 ^ 43 ) of Wales jomedJiHS-QpE^Moni Finally, the Opposition 
forcedoh the war with Spa m in 1 739 (p. 599), and Walpole’s 
mismanagement of it helped to secure his defeat and resig- 
nation in 1742,.^ Walpole’s rule had not been an inspiring 
one. But £is policy of peace abroad ^d inactiji^yLat home 
had two results^: it rhade the H^ov^ian dynasty secure, 
and~Tt gave the countt y: a hreathing spa ce w tuch en abled 
he ftoreSdure the~exertions demand ed durin g the lat er wars 
of the century. . Moreover, WaIpole’_s_strong, cleat common 
se nse had b een of great value in matters of practicaljdmmi- 
st ration, w hilst his fina r^ial ability had don e much, 
would, but fnr-a- factiniis opposition, have do ne more to 
develop the- prosperitv a nd Jradfi-ofjthe country. 

Walpole had been a great minister, but the same cann ot 
be s aid of the men who follo wed him. The Whigs stall 
continued their~ long hold ofoffice, and Cartere^ Pelham, 
and the Duke of TV/wra.ttlejw Rre t ^ new leaders . 

The new Government had now to meet what threatened 
to be a very formidable danger, and here they really reaped 

^ See Scott’s Heart of Midlothian for a full account of the Porteous Biots. 
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the advantages which Walpole’s rule had sowed. The 
peace and prosperity which he had secured for Britain 
made the_co^nt^ willing to support the Hanoverians whom 
he had seryedj, and wKn anoAer attempt was made to 
bring back th e Stuar ts, E nglan d did^ot support it {Note 93). 

4. THE JACOBITE RISING OF 1746 

The Jacobite rising in 1745 was a more formidable affair 
flian either of the preceding attempts, though in the interval The 
benveen 1719 and 1745 Jacobitism had become almost Rebellion: 
entirely a Scottish movement. This rising took place durmg Young 
the War of the Austrian Succession soon after the battle of ™ 
Fontenoy (p. 601), where Great Britain had lost great 
numbers of her bravest troops. The hero of the ’45 was 
Charles Edward, the son of the Old Pretender, whose daring 
and attractive personality well fitted him to lead the High- 
landers to victory. Though France had refused to give 
him any help, he was determined to win back the throne 
of his fathers, and in July he landed at Moidart in the north- 
west of Scotland with only seven men. Some of the Highland 
chieftains knew well the folly of his attempt, and Lochiel 
and Macdonald of Boisdale tried to dissuade him. But he 
would not listen to them, and, seeing his determination, 
they decided to give him their support. Some other clans 
joined in, and Charles marched south. Cope, the opposing 
general, came north from Edinburgh to meet him, but 
mgfift a tactical error, and Charles, who had been joined 
by a very capable officer. Lord George Murray,^ entered 
Edinburgh unopposed and advanced to meet Cope, who The 
had returned by sea, at Prestonpans. Crossing by night a Preston- 
marsh which was supposed to be impassable, Prince Charles 
at daylight found himself within two hundred yards of the 
enemy; and his Highlanders, charging successively the 
artillery, the cavalry, and the infantry, won a decisive 

^ He had a son at Eton who was very anxious to fight for King George. 
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victory in under ten minutes (September). “ They ran like 
rabets ”, wrote the Prince of the enemy (the spelling is his 
own); “ not a single bayonet was blood-stained.” ^ Scotland 
seemed to be at his feet. 

General Wade, meanwhile, had been sent north to Nev?- 
castle with ten battalions (seven of which were composed of The 
foreigners) to prevent an invasion of England. Prince o”'Eng-“ 
Charles, against the advice of his ablest advisers, advanced 
south, then suddenly — to avoid Wade — swerved west, 
entered England by Carlisle, took Manchester, and reached March to 
Derby — within one hundred and twenty-five miles 
London. Whether he ought to have advanced farther will 
always be a matter for dispute. Had he but known that 
Newcastle, one of the chief ministers of the day, was rest- 
lessly pacing his room in an agony of doubt as to whether 
to join the Pretender or not, that George II himself had 
made all preparations to retire to Hanover, and that people 
were rushing in wild panic to get their money from the 
bank, he might have proceeded. As it was. Prudence in the 
person of Lord George Murray said “No”; for Wade Reasons 
was with one army in the north, Cumberland with another ” 
in the Midlands, and yet another lay near London, whilst 
the Prince’s own army was dwindling and recruits were 
not coming in. The Scottish Lowlands, which had gained 
much from the Union, were apathetic where he had expected 
enthusiasm, and the north of England had “ given him not 
the least encouragement ”. Consequently Prince Charles, 
against his own wishes and in very bad grace, retreated; 
and when he had once begun, he could not stop. 

The rebellion henceforward became, as a contemporary 
said, “ a rebellion on the defensive ”, and was botmd to suppres- 
fail. Prince Charles, however, reached Scotland safely, and risml 
won a victory at Falkirk (January, 1746 ). The Duke of 
Cumberland was then appointed to the chief command in 

^ The Highlanders were delighted; they had, they said, a prince "who 
could eat a dr>^ crust, sleep on pease-straw, eat his dinner in four minutes, and 
win a battle in five ”, 
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Scotland, and showed a great energy in drilling his troop? 
and in teaching them to meet a Highland charge. \^Tiilst 
the men in the rear rank were to fire volleys, those in the 
front rank were to kneel with bayonets fixed, and each man 
was to thrust at the Highlander on his right front, the right 
The being the Highlander’s unprotected side. After a clever 
cStoden -winter campaign in a mountainous country, Cumberland 
(1746) Prince Charles at Culloden, near Inverness, and won a 
complete -victory (April, 1746), though he obtained the 
hornble appellation of “ Butcher ”, from the cruelty which 
he showed after the battle, his troops being ordered to show 
no mercy and to kill all they captured.^ 

After the rebellion was over, many Scotsmen were 
executed. Prince Charles himself, with ^30,000 on his 
head, after wandering for five months amongst the moor- 
lands and mountains and islands of the west, was, through 
the heroism of Flora Macdonald, able to effect his escape, 
and eventually died in 1788.* The British Parliament passed 
a stringent Disarming Act. Parliament also abohshed the 
hereditary jurisdiction of the Highland chiefs — many of 
whom had taken part in the insurrection — and tried, 
though -without success, to abolish the national dress. With 
the failure of the rising, the hopes of the Jacobites were for 
ever crushed. Before long the Highlanders were to show 
on many a battlefield the same splendid loyalty to the 
House of Hanover as they had shown to the House of Stuart, 
for Pitt durmg the Seven Years’ War formed two Scottish 
regiments, which did magnificent service, especially on the 
“ Heights of Abraham 

The Peace having thus been re-established, the country once 
’^oi’tSmore settled down. Only one matter of interest need be 
calendar j^g^|jQjjed, and that was the reform of the calendar. Hitherto 

^ Ciamberland celebrated his 24th birthday on the night before Culloden 
Charles Edward was one year his senior. 

» Through Flora Macdonald’s help he escaped to Skye disguised as an Irish 

S immng-maid, and subsequently got safely to France. In 1750 he revisited 
ngland, of course disguised, and “ in the new church in the^ Strand made 
a Declaration of his Protestandsrrk, hoping thereby to gain additional support. 
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in Great Britain the old Roman calendar had been used, and 
not the corrected calendar adopted first by Gregory XIII 
in 1582, and subsequently by nearly ali European nations. 
The old calendar was several days wrong, and the ministry, 
in order to rectify it, omitted some days in September, 1752, 
callmg the 3rd of September the lith. Great irritation was 
aroused by this change, many people thinkin g that they 
had been defrauded by the Government of these days; 
hence came the popular cry, “ Give us back our eleven 
daj's Another change was made at the same time, and 
the legal year in future was to begin on 1st January, and 
not, as heretofore, on 25th March. 


CHAPTER 45 

FOREIGN POLICY AFTER 1714 

To the conduct of foreign affairs, and the events which 
led to the great wars of George II’s reign, we must now BriMsh 
turn. For twenty-six years after the signing of the Treaty "'.h'””* 
of Utrecht — from 1713 to 1739 — Great Britain enjoyed 
a period of repose. Both France and Great Britain wished 
to uphold the Treaty of Utrecht, and for a great part of this 
period each country was ruled by a peace-loving minister, 

Walpole being chief minister in Great Britain from 1721- 
42 and Fhiiry being responsible for French policy from 
1720-29. Hence not only were there no hostilities, but even 
at times an alliance or informal co-operation betw’een these 
two powers — a very unusual state of affairs in the eighteenth 
century. 

England and France vrere thus transformed from age- 
long enemies to allies. But the hostility which Great Britain Great 
had felt towards France was now transferred to Spain, In mu 
1718 Spain wished to seize Sicily, and Britain prevented 
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Battle this by sinking her fleet off Cape Passaro} Later Spam 
passaro tried to rccover Gibraltar and Minorca, but again Britain 
prevented her. 

A few years later trade controversies with Spain became 
acute. The Spaniards jealously tried to exclude all other 
nations from trading with their enormous possessions in 
South America, though they failed to develop the trade on 
their own account. But British ships did a great deal of illicit 
trade with Spanish America, especially through the solitary 
British ship which under the terms of the Assiento clause of 
the Treaty of Utrecht was allowed to be sent there annually. 
This ship, whilst in the Spanish port, was emptied of its 
cargo each day, and refilled under cover of night by small 
boats from other ships outside the harbour. 

The Spaniards, not unnaturally incensed at these pro- 
ceedings, had retaliated by searching on the high seas 
British ships whose destination might be Spanish America, 
and treating British sailors with great brutality. Conse- 
quently, British feeling was roused, and the politicians 
opposed to Walpole, then the chief minister, thinkin^hey 
had got a good party cry, took care to fan the indignation. 
Finally, anger reached boiling-point when a certain Captain 
Jenkins's Jenkins produced his ear in a bottle before the House of 
(i?!!) Commons, and asserted that it had been cut off by the 
Spaniards. He was asked “ what his feelings were when 
he found himself in the hands of such barbarians ”, and he 
answered in words which were probably suggested to him 
beforehand, but which had the effect desired by the opposi-, 
tion of stimulating patriotic fervour: “ I commended my' 
soul to my God, and my cause to my country.” * Walpole, i 

^ The Spanish fleet of eighteen sail was utterly destroyed by an English fleet 
of twenty-one sail under Admiral Byng, Part of the Spanish fleet fled, and took 
refuge inshore. A Captain Walton was sent in pursuit, and his dispatch announc- 
ing his success is said to be the shortest on record and to have run as follows: 

“ Sir, we have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships which upon the 
coast the number as per margin. Respectfully, &c , G. Walton.” But, as a 
matter of fact, this was only the ending of the letter 

* It has been doubted whether Jenkins ever really lost an ear at all, or, if he 
did, it has been asserted that he lost it m an English pillory. According to 
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unable to withstand popular opinion, after futile negotia- 
tions with Spain, declared war in 1739. 

The year 1739 ushered in a new and prolonged period of 
conflict {Note 95). The war with Spain, somewhat discredit- xhe •»ar 
able to our honour in its origin, was discreditable to our spiln 
arms in its conduct. An attempt on Cartagena, in Spanish 
America, was a miserable failure, and our only success was 
a voyage round the world undertaken by Anson, who cap- 
tured an enormous amount of treasure on the west coast of 
Soutlf America.^ 

^ut meanwhile, in 1740, another Succession War broke 
out. This had to do with Austria. Charles VI, the emperor The 
and ruler of the vast Austrian domimons — known to us s^Slfon 
already, in the Spanish Succession War,^ the Archduke (mo- 48 ) 
Charles — had one child, a daughter, Mmia Theresa. He 
persuaded nearly all the European powers to recognize an 
arrangement known as the Pragmatic Sancfton, by which 
it was laid down that all his kingdoms and territories should 
pass undivided to this daughter. But on Charles’s death, 
m 1740, the Elector of Bavaria, the husband of Charles's 
elder brother’s daughter, claimed the Austrian dominions. 

The King of France supported him and sent two armies 
across the Rhine. Meanwhile Frederick II, known m history 
as Frederick the Great, who had just succeeded to the 
Prussian throne, disregarded his promise to Charles to 
recognize his daughter, and seized Silesia, which belonged 
to Austria. 

Feelings of chivalry and also fears of what might happen 
to the Austrian Netherlands impelled Great Britain to assist Great 
Maria Theresa, and, moreover, the Electors of Hanover 

the war 

Jenkins’s story, the ear had been cut off m 1731 by a ferocious Spanish captain, 
by name Fandino, who was himself captured by a British frigate eleven years 
later after a desperate resistance 

^ Anson succeeded m capturing the great treasure-ship that sailed every j'ear 
from jManila to Acapulco. The treasure he secured, worth some £.5»Mi,nno, was 
paraded through the aty, on its way to the Bank of England, in a procession of 
thirty two wagons, the ship’s company marching alongside with colours flying 
and band piaymg. 
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were traditional allies of the House of Habsburg. Hence 
once again, England and France, though they did not 
declare formal war till 1744, found themselves engaged in 
hostilities. The military operations in which we took part 
were at the outset somewhat complicated, and it is sufficient 
to say that the position of Maria Theresa was at first very 
precarious, but that the loyalty of her subjects, and espedafiy 
of the Hungarians, saved her. 

Carteret became, on Walpole’s resignation in 1742, respon- 
Carteret’S sible for our foreign policy, A gifted man, with great know- 
ledge of European politics, and with the advantage, rare at 
that time, of being able to talk fluently in German, he 
belongs to the small number — perhaps , fortunately stni^ll 
— of foreign secretaries who wished ^eat Britain to play 
a large part in Continental politics. He succeeded, fot, 
in negotiating a peace between Frederick and Maria Theresa, 
by which Prussia withdrew from the struggle, and then in 
combining nearly all the German powers, with the exception 
of Prussia, against France. An army composed of English 
and Hanoverians, imder the command of Lord Stair and 
accompanied by George II himself, was directed to evict • 
the French from Germany. But the army soon found itself 
Dettingen in an apparently hopeless position at Dettingen, with no ■ 
(1743) jjjg Wver Main on one flank and impenetrable 

mountains and forests on the other, whilst its advance and 
retreat were covered by French forces. Fortunately the 
French left their strong position, and the British were able 
to make a decisive charge and snatch a victory from the jaws 
of defeat.^ As a consequence, the French troops retired from 
Germany, and the situation was relieved. 

The coalition of German powers, however, soon brokey 
up. Prussia again took up arms against Austria, and 

^ George IPs horse, frightened by the crackle of musketry, ran svay 
him at the beginning of the battle; the King therefore, fought during the re- 
mainder of the time on foot, saying that he could trust his legs not to run a^^ay 
with him He behav’ed with the utmost bravery, encouraging his soldiers^ 

** Steady, my boys, fire, my brave boys, give them fire; they will soon run." 
In honour of the victory, H^del composed a Te Deum. 
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Carteret, owing to his iinpopularity at home, retired from 
office. Meanwhile, a French force of S0,U0U men, under the 
famous Marshal Saxe, invaded the Austrian Netherlands; 
and, despite the efforts of the British, it was everywhere 
victorious. In 1745 the British were defeated at Fonteiioy^ Fomenoj 
though the infantry won great glory by a magnificent charge, 
which was finally checked by the Irish Brigade sen-ing in 
the French army.^ In the same year the rismg of the Young 
Pretender (see p. 693) led to the withdrawal of the Bntish 
troops from the Continent. The French proceeded to occupy 
nearly the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, and when the 
Bntish returned two years later they met with no success. 

The war was ended in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
ChapeUe. Maria Theresa was left in possession of th^Treaiyoi 
Austrian dominions, including the Austnan Netherlands, ^peiie 
though Prussia kept Silesia; otherwise no change of impor- 
tance took place. The war, however, so far as Great Britain 
and' France were concerned, was not merely European. 

Jjhe French took Madras in India. We took Louisburg, the 
great port of Cape Breton Island, the Gibraltar, as it has 
been called, of Ae New World. These two places were 
exchanged at the peace. Concerning the right of search, 
the original cause of the war with Spain, nothing was said 
at all. 

CHAPTER 46 

THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR; AMERICA, INDIA, 

AND PITT 

1. AMERICA 

The Treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle settled nothing perman- 
ently. It was only a truce, and a few years later, in 1766, 
a mightier war broke out — the Seven Years' War (Note 96). 


* It was at Fontcnoy that the young Duke of Cumberland so distinguished 
himself by his bravery that he was given command of the troops sent to S^tla nd 
to fight the Young Pretender. 
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The The rival ambitions of Great Britain and France in 
nd America and in India had to be adjusted — and the sword 
i/North alone could do that. Something has already been said about 
America colonics in North America. The British colonies — 
thirteen in number — stretched along the shores of the 
Atlantic. To the north of them lay the French possession of 
Canada, to the south and west of them French Louisiana. 
The French ambitions were brilliant in conception. Just 
as in later times the French desired a sphere of influence 
that would stretch from the east to the west of Africa, so 
in the eighteenth century they wished to join Louisiana 
and Canada by occupying the land behind and to the west 
of the British setdements. At first sight the French ambitions 
might seem absurd; for the French colonists in Canada 
numbered only some 60 , 000 , and the English colonists were 
nearly a million and a half. The French colony was united, 
and autocratically governed by capable French officials. The 
thirteen English colonies, on the other hand, were entirely 
separate in govenunent, and often ill-disposed to one 
another; and all attempts to combine them for joint action 
had hitherto been complete failwres. Moreover river valleys 
favoured the French designs. Throw a cork into the River 
Alleghany at its source near Lake Erie, and it will eventually 
find its way — if it meets with no obstacles — by the River 
Ohio and the Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mexico. Mountains 
— the Alleghany Mountains — on the other hand, inter- 
posed a natural barrier to the British expansion wesuvard. 

After the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle events moved fast in 
America. The French seemed likely to achieve their am- 
bitions. If they could cut off the English on the north and 
south, and dose in on them from the west, the English 
would be surrounded and shut up in a limited space, and 
could then be gradually squee2ed out and either conquered 
The or evicted from North America. Hence the French began to 
forts build a great chain of fortresses to serve the twofold pur- 
pose of forming a link between their northern and southern 
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possessions and of hemming in the British. South of Mon- 
treal they had already built, on the shores of Lake Champlain, 
t%vo forts at Crozm Point and at Ticonderoga. They now de- 
veloped the building of a line of forts from north to south 
to secure the river valleys. Meantime the British, owing 
partly to the disunion of the colonies themselves and partly 
to the procrastination of the home government, had done 
nothing except the building of Oswego on the south side of 
Lake Ontario. Then in 1754 came the building by the Fort 
French, near the western boundary of Peimsylvama and at 
the junction of three rivers, of Fort Duquesne; and the last 
link, it has been said, in the French chain of forts was 
forged. Its building at once led to war in America. Two 
attempts to capture it were made, the first tmder Wash- 
ington in 1754, and the second under Braddock in 1756; 
and both were disastrous.*^ The outlook for the French in 
America was bright, when m 1756 formal war was declared 
between Great Britain and France. 

2. INDIA 

But in the east as well as in the west, in India as well as 
in America, French and British ambitions clashed. Though Engush 
on the west coast Bombay belonging to the English East F^ch 
India Company and Mah^ belonging to the French East fn<£ 
India Company lay far apart, their factories on the eastp^M. 
coast were in the same districts. In the north the English 
Calcutta lay close to the French Chandemagore, whilst in 
the south ihe French Pondicherry lay between, though at 
some distance from, Madras and Fort Si. David. Both 
companies had reached a point when for their future com- 
mercial development some interference with the politics of 
the interior was probable. It was, however, the condition of 
India itself which made that interference inevitable. 

* Braddock, who had pushed forward with twelve hundred men, was caught 
in an ambush some seven miles from the fort, and lost nearly two-thir^ of his 
force. He himself fought most bravely, and, after having five horses shot under 
him, was mortall5^ wounded, and died next day. 
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India, it must be remembered, is not a country like 
The races France or Germany, but a large Continent. Its area is almost 
Ot indja population is greater than, that of all Europe 

if Russia is excluded. The inhabitants of this vast contment 
speak some fifty languages, and from the Northern Pathan 
to the Southern Tamil there is a great diversity of customs 
and manners; and they are divided into races which, in 
the words of a recent viceroy, differ from one another " as 
much as the Esquimaux from the Spaniard or the Irishman 
from the Turk ”. It may be urged that the Hindu religion 
gives a certain unifying influence; but it must be borne in 
mmd that the Mohammedans — to say nothing of other 
religious sects such as the Parsees and Sikhs — constitute a 
very strong minority.^ Moreover, the Hindus are themselves 
divided into some 3000 castes, the members of which have 
little social intercourse with one another; and their religion, 
it has been said, exhibits the worship of innumerable gods 
and an endless diversity of ritual. The religion of the well- 
educated Brahmin — tie highest caste — may be called a 
form of Deism; the religion of the ordinary Hindu peasant 
embraces the worship of many local deities, and almost 
every village has its own particular objects of veneration. 

The great Mohammedan dynasty, generally known as 
the Mogul dynasty, had, for a time, brought nearly the 
whole of India under its control. Established in the sixteenth 
century, it had gradually extended its power, especially 
under Ahbar — the contemporary of Elizabeth — and Aur- 
its an- angzeb. But with the death of the last-named in 1707 the 
empire had begun to break asunder and India fell into a 
1707 condition of anarchy. From the north the King of Persia 
came in 1739 and sacked Delhi, the Mogul capital. The 
A fghans after six successive invasions established themselves 
in the Pimjab, until finally they gave way, towards the end 
of the century, to the Sikhs. In the noilh.-east the rulers 

* According to the last census, the Hindus number at the present tune about 
70 per cent of the total population. 
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of Bengal and Oudh were practically independent. 

Central India, the Marathas --- Hindu tribes — made ex- 
peditions north and east from their two great centres at 
Poona and at Nagpur. In the south the Nizam of Hyderabad 
was the greatest potentate, and the Nabob of the Carnatic 
in the south-east was his vassal. In the south-west the 
ruler of Mysore was shortly to possess formidable power. 

In the constant rivalries between these various States lay 
the opportunity for European interference. And in 1741 a nuoieix 
Frenchman, by name Dupleix, of exceptional ability and a 74 i-* 54 ) 
ambition, was appointed Governor of Pondicherry. He 
determined to take advantage, in the south, of this state 
of affairs. During the War of the Austrian Succession he 
devoted his energies to the capture of Madras, only to be 
obliged to give it back at the peace. But there followed 
disputed successions in Hyderabad and in the Carnatic. 

Dupleix and the British each supported a rival pair of 
candidates. One of the French candidates triumphed at 
Hyderabad; the other secured the whole Carnatic save 
Trichinopoly, and even that place was besieged and seemed 
likely to fall. 

It was at this critical moment in 1761 that the position 
was saved by Robert Clive. The son of a small Shropshire cure 
squire, he had — after a somewhat turbulent boyhood — sfegi^5 
gone to India to act as a clerk in the East India Company.^ (its?) 
When Dupleix attacked Madras, he had volunteered for 
ser\ice, and both then and subsequently made his mark as 
a soldier. He now proposed, as a diversion, an attack upon 
Afcotf the capital. His proposal was accepted, and with a 
small force he succeeded in capturing it. This bold action 
had the effect he desired, and the siege of Trichinopoly 

'He was, even in early life, of a sennewhat pugnacious disposition, and^ at 
the age of six, was desenbed as “ out of measure addicted to fightmg ”, whilst, 
later on, the ahopkeepers of Market Drayton, so tzadiuon says, used to pay 
" a small tribute of apples and halfpence ” to Clive and a band of his school- 
fellows in order to preserve their windows from molestation. Clive, when 
reached India, was for some time profoundly unhappy, and tned to commit 
suicide, but the pistol did not fixe. 
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was raised. But this was by no means all. He had now to 
defend Arcot until relief came. With two hundred and 
thirty men he held on for fifty days, though he had to 
defend two breaches, the one of fifty and the other of ninety 
feet, against an army of ten thousand men. From the suc- 
cessful defence of Arcot, as Macaulay says, dates the renown 
of the British arms in the East. We had shown that we were 
not mere pedlars but fighters as well. Further successes 
led to the triumph of the British candidate in the Carnatic, 
and in 1754 Dupleix was recalled. Yet, as in Canada, the 
struggle was not over; and the Seven Years’ War was to 
prove as important for its effects in India as for those in 
Canada. 


3 THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 

The Seven Years’ War did not begin formally till 1756. 
Outbreak But, as wc have seen, hostilities between Great Britain and 
**ve*aA“ France had occurred in America and in India long before 
(i«6) the war broke out in Europe. The capture and defence of 
Arcot by Clive occurred in 1751, the English attacks on Fort 
Duquesne began in 1764, whilst in 1755 hostilities spread 
to the sea, on which the British captured two French men- 
of-war carrying soldiers to Canada. FinaUy, in the early 
months of 1766 the French attacked Minorca; and with 
this last event war was regularly declared between the two 
countries. 

It vFas not only, however, the rivalry between France and 
Rivalry oi Great Britain that brought about the war, but also that be- 
tween Austria and Prussia. Maria Theresa had no intention 
Austria allovdng Frederick to retain Silesia; she felt its loss so 
keenly that she could not see a native of that country, it 
was said, without weeping. The only question was as to 
the partners which the rival powers would take. In the 
War of the Austrian Succession the allies on each side had 
been dissatisfied with one another. For this and for other 
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reasons the old alliances were reversed in the Seven Years’ 

War. Austria and France — hitherto the great European 
rwals — for once made alliance together, and subsequently 
persuaded Russia to join them; and Great Britain bound 
itself to Austria’s rival, Prussia. 

The Seven Years’ War, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, may be divided into two periods. The first two 
vears (1756-57) were years of almost unrelieved failure. The 
Duke of Xeticastle (see p. 608) for the greater part of the The 
time was chief minister. Procrastinating and ignorant, Newcasue 
timid and undecided, he was “ unfit ”, said George II, 

“ to be Chamberlain to the smallest Court in Germany ” ; 
and it would certainly be difficult to find anyone less fitted 
to carry on a great war. He was a man of vast incompetence, 
always in a hurry and bustle and never doing anything. He 
has been described as a “ hubble-bubble ” man, his manner 
and speech resembling the bubbling of a Turkish pipe.^ 

But his personal influence over various “ pocket ” boroughs 
returning members to the House of Commons, and his vast 
fortune spent in securing others, gave him a position which 
enabled him to be in high office almost continuously for 
over forty years. He and his ministry were so incapable that 
thev could not survive the beginning of the Seven Years’ 

War (1756). 

Commanders, both on land and sea, uninspired by the 
Government at home, planned their strategy without Bnush 
thought, and fought their battles by obsolete and formal in 
methods. Consequently, at the beginning of the war, (ms-s?) 
Great Britain was in terror of invasion, and to her disgrace 

Xe'v\ castle was for a long time responsible for the administration of the 
American colonies, and two stories are told of ius ignorance in that capacity. 

After being mimster for many years someone told him that Cape Breton 
was an island and was not on the mainland, and he exclaimed delightedly: 

“ Cape Breton an island ' Wonderful! — show it me in the map. So it is, sure 
enough. Mv dear sir, you alw^ays bnng us good news I must go and tell the 
King that Cape Breton is an island.” On another occasion general suggested 
that some defence was necessary for Annapolis, on which Newcastle, with his 
“ evasive Iispmg hurry ”, replied: “ Annapolis, Annapolis ! Oh^ yes, Annapolis 
must be defended; to be sure, Annapolis should be defended — pray, where is 
Annapolis 
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Hessians and Hanoverians were brought over to defend 
her own shores. 

Meantime, Byng was dispatched with a fleet badly pro- 
Byng and visioned and poorly equipped to relieve Minorca, which 
Minorca fjgen attacked by the French. Off that island he fought 
an indecisive action with the French fleet when he ought to 
have avoided a battle and confined his attention to harassuig 
the French communications. He then, supported by the 
advice of a council of war, returned home, leaving Minorca 
to be taken by the French. The nation was furious. Byi^ 
was tried for neglect of duty, found guilty, and shot on the 
quarterdeck of his own ship in Portsmouth Harbour — a 
scapegoat for the incompetence of the British Government 
and the want of seamanship on the part of the British navy.^ 
America In America, the British lost Oswego and Fort William Henry, 
and an intended attack on Louisburg came to nothing. In 
Germany Germany, the Duke of Cumberland, George IPs son, vho 
had been sent to protect Hanover and to cover the western 
frontier of Prussia from a French invasion, was defeated at 
Hastenbeck, and forced to sign the Convention of Kloster- 
seven, by which he agreed to evacuate the country (1757).^ 
Only two wonderful victories won by our ally, Kmg Frederick 
of Prussia, over the French at Rossbach and over the Austrians 
at Leuthen saved the situation. 

The last five years of the war (1758-63) are, on the other 
hand, years of almost untarnished glory. Midway in the 
Pitt and year 1757 William Pitt formed a coalition ministry with the 
Duke of Newcastle, Newcastle managing the patronage and 

^ Byng, who was the son of the admiral who had won the battle off Cape 
Passaro in 1720, was unfortunate m being the first \ictiiD of a new rule OihceR 
could previously be shot for “ cowardice ** or " disaffection ”, but “ negligence ’ 
had recently been added as a capital offence, and Byng came under this charge 
because he was found guilty of not having done his utmost to sa've Mmorca 
Voltaire*s mot on this execution is well known; it was done, he said, ‘ pour 
cncourager les autres 

2 George II was ver>' angry as a consequence, and on Cumberland's return to 
London only gave him an mtervTew of four minutes, telling him that ** he hm 
ruined his country and spoiled everything At cards that evenmg, when tte 
Duke entered the room, the Kmg said openly. ** Here is my son who has ruined 
me and disgraced himself 1” 
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busii^css details whilst Pitt was left to conduce the great 
vvith which his naiDc will be for ever coimecled (x^'ote 9/ J. 

Pitt, after an education at Eton, went into the ca'^air}% 

He entered Parliament in 1735. He became an opponent, Pi« 
drst as leader of '' the Boys of Walpole’s corruption, 
and second, of Carteret’s continental foreign policy; and 
the violent expression of his views w^as so congenial to the 
old Duchess of Marlborough that she left him a hgacj: cf 
£10,000. Subsequently he had become paymciter of the 
forces in Pelham’s administration, but had refused to tcl:e 
the enormous perquisites which had hitheao been connected 
with that office. From 1767 to 1781 Pitt was the real raler 
of Great Britain. No doubt he was incorsistent, and in 
youth when in opposition attacked rressjres which he 
subsequently supported w^hen in power. He has been 
desenbed, and not without truth, as something of a charlatan. 

He loved ostentation and lacked simplicity. He was always 
something of an actor, and even for the most ummpo.iiant 
interviews his crutch and his sling (for he was a martj’r to 
gout) were most carefully arranged.^ And it must be admitted 
that his conduct to other ministers was overbearing and at 
times almost intolerable. 

But Pitt was a great man. As an orator he was superb. 

“ His words ”, wrote one contemporary, “ have sometimes 
frozen my young blood into stagnation and sometimes made 
it pace in such a hurry through my veins that I could scarce 
support it.” Another said that you might as soon expect a 
“ No ” from an old maid as from the House of Commons 
when Pitt was in the height of his power. ^ Absolutely 


^ Pitt wa» very fond of reading aloud the tragedies of Shakesoeare to his 
family, but, whenever he came to any light or comic parts, he used to give the 
bock to someone else to read. “This anecdote”, savs a distinguished historian, 
•* characteristic of his whole life He ne\er unbent He always acUng a 
part, always self-comctous, always aiming at a false and unreal d.^*rjty ” 

* Many stonci illustrate the extraordinary power P^tt possessed over the 
House of Commons* On one occasion a member w’ho was atteraouiig to answer 
Pitt was overcome either by Pitt’s glance or a few words wnich he spoke, and 
sat down in fear and confusion. Someone afterwards asked a person who was 
present ** whether the House did not laugh at the ridiculous hgure of the poor 
( p ) 23 
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incorruptible himself, he and his son, the younger Pitt, 
did more than any other two men to raise the standard of 
English public life. Quite fearless, he had the courage to 
stand up for unpopular causes — as in the case of Byng — 
when he saw an injustice was being done. It was of course 
as a war minister that he was greatest. But Pitt was one of 
those rare statesmen who had great views on all thinss. 

. Unfortunately for Great Britain he held high ofBce oaly 
from 1767 to 1761, and again for a brief period from 1766 
to 1767. If he could have stayed in office longer, Ireland 
might have been pacified, America might not have been 
lost, our Indian Empire might have been at an earlier date 
organized, and parliamentary reform sooner accomplished. 
For not only had he great views himself, but hie a prophet 
of old he could inspire a nation to noble deeds and high 
thoughts. 

Pitt had all the qualities necessary for a great war minister. 

Success He combined supreme self-confidence with the power of 

BrftSn, inspiring others. “ I believe,” he said of himself, “ I can 
“fa flMncI save this country and that no one else can.” “ No one,” 
said an officer, “ can enter his closet without commg out of 
it a braver man.” He had the capacity for selectmg good 
men; no doubt he appointed some bad officers, but Hawke 
and Wolfe and Ferdinand of Brunswick are great names 
which attest his judgment. Above all, he had not only the 
genius of conceiving great and sound strategical designs, 
but also the capacity, with infinite patience and thorough- 
ness, to plan their execution. No doubt he was arrogant 
and overbearing. He threatened to impeach one colleague 
who opposed him, and another complained that his language 
was of a kind seldom heard west of Constantinople. But 

member **, ** No, sir,” he replied, ** we were all too much awed to laugh.” 
On another occasion Pitr began a speech with the words ” Sugar, Mr Speaker* . 
The corr bmanon of Pitt’s somev'^hai theatrical gestures and appearance \uth 
such simple words as these caused some members to laugh Pitr turned roum 
on these members, repeated the word sugar ** three tunes, and then said, 
** Who VI ill now dare to laugh, at sugar?” And the members sank, are tOid, 
into abashed silence. 



THE SEVEN YE.\RS' WAR 

' -‘*7 q-:ilities enabled hiiii to beco'>ae tbe orJ} gci^'uine 
M’ar rainister Great Britain ha> had since the development 
of cabinet government, a minister possessing the almost 
undisputed control of the army and the navy as well as of 
the diplomacy of the country. For his ally Pitt had Frederick, 

Kng of Prussia, and it was through the combination of 
these great men that the foundations of the modem Empire 
of Great Britain and of the modem Kingdom of Prussia 
vere securely laid. 

Pitt’s strategy was briefly as follows. Assistance must be 
aiven to the King of Prussia. Even the generalship of stratus? 
Frederick the Great would not have enabled Prussia to with- ** 
stand alone the combined forces of Austria, France, and 
Russia. Moreover, it w^as part of Pitt’s policy to absorb 
French energies as far as possible in Europe. ‘‘ We shall 
win Canada,” Pitt said, ‘‘ on the banks of the Elbe.” Con- 
sequently he not only paid subsidies to Frederick of Prussia, 
but also maintained in Germany an army partly British and 
partly Hanoverian under Ferdinand of Brunswick to protect 
Hanover and the w^estern flank of Prussia from the French. 

In addition he attacked various places on the French coast. 

These attacks, though not very successful,^ kept the French 
nation in a continual state of alarm, and led, according to 
Pitt’s information, to some thirty thousand French troops 
being employed in defensive work at home instead of in ag- 
g essi\ e operations elsewhere. In the West Indies and in the 
East Pitt’s object was, at first, to protect British commerce, 
and later, to extend British possessions. His chief energies, 
however, were concentrated on the conquest of Canada; 
it was there we w^ere to make the first bid for victory w’hiist 
the French wasted their efforts on the Continent. 

In 1758 the initial successes began. In America, three 
separate armies advanced ; the first, it is true, failed to take 
Ticonderoga, but of the others, one, with the aid of the oiTtss 


^ An opponent of Pitt*s spoke of them sneenngly as ** breaking window# 
with guineas ”, and they v/ere undoubtedly expensive 
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fleet, captured Louisburg, and the other Fort Duquesne, 
Two raids were made on the French coast. The first went 
to St. Maio and destroyed a great deal of French shipping; 
but the second, after doing much damage at Cherbourg, 
revisited St. Malo, and on this occasion had to make a 
disastrously precipitate retreat. In Germany, Ferdinand of 
Brunswick was able to reach the Rhme, though he had to 
retreat later on. And just before the end of the year an 
expedition which had been dispatched to West Africa 
captured the French settlement of CJoree. 

With 1769 came a year more fruitful of successes than 
The year any Other in our history. Upon Canada Pitt planned a two- 
°ones fold advance. Amherst was to take Ticonderoga, which he 
(1769) ^ reach Quebec — which he was tmable to accom- 

plish. Wolfe, one of Pitt’s favourite ofiicers, was seleaed 
to command the soldiers and Saunders to command the 
sailors of another expedition which should go up the river 
St. Lawrence to attack Quebec. Saunders, in spite of fog 
and contrary winds, took the fleet and the transports up the 
St. Lawrence without mishap. »- 

Quebec stands upon a rocky promontory at the junction 
The of the river St. Charles and the river St. Lawrence. Mont- 
*"oSebM the French commander, had fortified the bank of the 
river St. Lawrence from the point where the river St. 
Charles joins it to a point some eight miles down stream 
where another river, the Montmorency, flows into it. Wolfe 
had, with inferior forces, to fight an enemy who was strictly 
on the defensive. He at once seized the Isle of Orleans, 
which lay below Quebec. But he could not succeed in 
tempting Montcalm from his entrenchments, and an attack 
made upon the French from across the river Montmorencjr 
was a failure. The sununer wore on and matters looked 
hopeless. 

Meantime, however, some of the British ships had suc- 
ceeded in passing the Quebec batteries, and in gettii^ 
above the city. It was this achievement which enabled 
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Wolfe to make his master-stroke. The cliffs on the north 
bank of the St. Lawrence above Quebec are steep and pre- 
cipitous, but about a mile and a half beyond that fortress 
Wolfe had discovered a zigzag path which led to their 
summit. He determined to attempt a night attack at this 
place, and accordingly made arrangements, with great slall, 
to divert the enemy’s attention from that quarter. Below 
Quebec, Montcalm’s attention was occupied by a bom- 
bardment from the main body of the fleet under Saunders, 
whilst the garrison in the city itself had an energetic attack 
d^ected upon it from the opposite bank. Meanwhile Wolfe 
himself and a large part of his troops had embarked in the 
ships which were above Quebec. On the night of the attack 
the ships were some six miles above the intended landing- 
place so as to disuact the attention of Bougainville, who 
with a large force was watching these ships, from Wolfe’s 
real objective. 

Brilliantly conceived, the plan was no less brilliantly 
executed. About 2 a.m. on the morning of 18th September, 
the ships’ boats, laden with soldiers, started on their journey. 

They deceived two sentinels on the bank by pretending 
to be some expected French provision boats, and then a 
small landing-party got on shore, climbed up the path, 
surprised the small guard at the top of the cliff, and covered 
the landing of the rest of Wolfe’s forces. 

The news of this exploit was, of course, conveyed to 
Montcalm and Bougainville. The latter waited for the news 
to be confirmed, and was any way too far off to be of service j 
but Montcalm, after some hesitation, through being uncer- 
t^ of Saunders’s intentions, hurried up and marshalled 
his men on the Heights of Abraham. Tow’ards ten o’clock The 
the French advanced. The British waited till they came Abrah^nf* 
within thirty-five yards, gave two murderous volleys, and ^epto 
then charged, the newly-enlisted Highlanders especially 
distinguishing, themselves. In twenty minutes the battle 
was over, and was followed by the capture of Quebec. The 
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heroes of each side, Montcalm and Wolfe, were mortally 
wounded.^ 

Elsewhere almost as great successes occurred. An expedi- 
tion sent to the West Indies failed, indeed, to take Martinique, 
but took Guadeloupe mstead. In Germany, Ferdinand, with 
an army composed of various nationalities, had to retire 
before two other armies and leave Hanover unprotected. 

Battle of By a brilliant counterstroke he suddenly attacked one French 
(ist^Aug?) army at Minden. Nine battalions of British infantr}-, though 
exposed to a cross fire of artillery, charged through three 
successive lines of hostile cavalry and tumbled them to rum; 
and but for the failure of Lord George Sackville to follow up 
so magmficent a charge with the cavalry, the victory might 
have been an overwhelming one. 

Meanwhile the French had been planning the invasion 
of England. The fleets at Toulon and at Brest were to unite 
and to convoy the troops across. The Toulon fleet left 
harbour; but it was discovered going through the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and Boscawen, the British admiral, started in 
pursuit in under three hours — a wonderful performance. 
Battles of By the end of the next day the greater number of the French 
^ilSh ships had been dispersed or destroyed off Lagos, on the 
^mijeTOn south coast of Portugal, and the remnant had retired to 
Cadiz ( 18 th August). The Brest fleet took advantage of 
the absence of Hawke’s blockading fleet, which had been 
driven away by a fierce storm, to escape, and sailed south.- 


^ Wolfe, at the age of sixteen, fought in the battle of Dettmgen, and had to 
act as adjutant of his battalion At the age of menty-two he was given commind 
of a regiment, and proved himself an admiiable commander He v as a person 
of literary tastes. As his boat vtas going down the St Lawrence on the mght 
of the arcack, he is said to have quoted some lines of Gray’s Eleg>% exclaiming 
“ Now, gentlemen, 1 would rather ha\e written that poem than take Quebec’*’ 
George 11 had a high opimon of Wolfe’s capacity On one occasion someone 
said to him that Wolfe was mad “ Mad, is he?” was the King’s answer, “ then 
I wish he would bite some ot my other generals ” 

® Hawke haa entered the navy in 1720 at the age of fourteen To Hawke is 
due what has been called a veritable resolution in naval strategy, for he in- 
stituted m 1759 the system of a blockade oser the French port of Brest. He did 
this effectually for a period of six months from May to Nos ember, 1759. The 
French fleet finally escaped only because a \er>" bad storm forced Hawke to take 
refuge at Tor Bay. 
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But Hawke pursued it to Outberon Bay, and on a lee shore 
during a November gale, in a bay full of reefs and shoals, 
fought it, captured two of its number, and destroyed two 
others. The remainder of the French fleet was dispersed, 
seven ships taking refuge up a river, from which they 
only escaped some fifteen months later. The French plan 
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of invasion therefore absolutely failed. The fight in Quiberoa 
Bay makes a wonderful ending to a wonderful year. 

The later 3 fears of the war saw further successes. In 
British 1760 — the year of George Ill’s accession — Montreal was 
(1761-62) captured, and the conquest of Canada was completed. In 
1761 the British captured Belleisle,-off the west coast of 
France. In the same year Spain joined France. Pitt had 
secret intelligence of this alliance, and had wanted to declare 
war on Spain before it declared war on us, and to capture 
the annual treasure fleet that came from Spanish America. 
The cabinet would not consent, and consequently Pitt 
resigned and Bute became head of the ministry. Spain, 
when the treasure fleet safely reached her harbours, declared 
w'ar. But she was only to lose from her intervention. For 
in 1762 Great Britain captured Havana, the capital of Cu ba^ 
and Manila, the capital of the Thilippine Islands; ""whilst, 
to her‘‘^ier captures from France', ‘ Great 'Britain added 
Martinique and St. Lucia. Meantime negotiations had been 
begun to end the war, and in 1763 the peace came. 

Before giving the terms of peace, we must turn to the 
course of the war in India. There also it opened gloomily. 
The war In the north, in 1756, a new Nabob of Bengal, Suraj^ 
m Bengal within two months of his accession, quarrelled 

with the British. He seized Calcutta, and there was per- 
petrated the ghastly tragedy of the “ Black Hole ”, when 
one hundred and forty-six people — of whom only twenty- 
three survived — were shut up in a hot Indian night in a 
prison barely twenty feet square, and with only two small 
barred windows. Clive came up from Madras and retook 
Calcutta. In 1757 — in the very same month that Pitt 
Battle ot took office — hc won on the field of Plassey with three 
*(17575 thousand men, and with only eight guns, a victory over an 
army of fifty thousand men with forty guns. Clive was 
materially helped by the treachery of Meet Jaffier, one of 
the nabob’s generals, and by the fact that a thunderstorm 
wetted the enemy’s gunpowder, whilst tarpaulins protected 
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his o^\■n; but even so, it was superb audacity on the part 
of Clive to risk a battle. That victory marks the beginrung 
of the political ascendancy of the East India Company in 
Bengal; the Company put Meer JafRer on the throne, and 
vas given in return a substantial amount of land round 
Calcutta. 

In the south matters had begun badly, as in the north, 
and the French took Fort St. David and besieged Madras; The war 
but they were quickly driven aw’ay. Brilliant success was southern 
to follow. In the year of victories — in 1759 — the capture 
of Masiilipatatn gave the English East India Company not 
only some eighty miles of coast line in the Circars, but 
substituted English for French influence at the Court of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad; whilst in the following year, 
at Wandeicash, Eyre Coote won a victory over the French Battle of 
which led to the capture of Pondicherry and the other « “h 
French settlements. 

Tfte Treaty of Paris in 1763 {Note 96) ended the war which 
had been so glorious to our arms. In America, Great Britain me 
received Canada, the French territory on the east of the of^ans 
^Mississippi, Cape Breton Island, and all other islands in the 
River and Gulf of St. Lawrence, besides Florida, which she 
received from Spain in exchange for Havana (Cuba). In the 
West Indies, she received Dominica, Tobago, and Grenada; 
in the Mediterranean, Minorca; and in Africa, the settle- 
ments on the river Senegal. But Great Britain gave back a 
good deal. To Spain she returned rich Havana and Manila 
— the news of the capture of the latter w^as not receix^ed till 
negotiations were practically completed. France recox^ered 
Belleisle and Goree, strong Martinique and wealthy St. Lucia; 
and her settlements in India were restored to her on condi- 
tion that she should not fortify them. To France also xx’as 
ceded the right to fish off the Nevrfoundland coast, and tw’o 
small islands were given to her for the use of her fishermen. 

No doubt if Pitt had been in olEce the terms would have been 
better; but, even as it is, the peace marks a great stage 

CF938) 23* 
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forward in the advance of our empire. With regard to Ger- 
many, France agreed to give up all the terntones which 
she had occupied in that country. Frederick the Great 
held, however, that the British by negotiating a peace 
separately with the French had basely deserted him; and 
though the charge was not true, it affected Prussian senti- 
ment towards Great Britain for a considerable period. 


CHAPTER 47 

JOHN WESLEY AND THE RISE OF METHODISM 

In the early Hanoverian period, the nation, it has been 
said, had sunk into a condition of moral apathy rarely 
paralleled in our history. It was due, above ^ others, to 
John Wesley, that Great Britain, towards the middle of the 
century, was roused from her spiritual torpor, and of this 
man and his influence something must now be said (Note 
98). 

John Wesley’s influence on the religious life of the nation 
John was similar to that exercised by Pitt on the political life. 

Md®the Wesley had been educated at Charterhouse and Oxford, 
movem^t After taking orders, he returned to Oxford as a Fellow in 
1729, and for the next sbc years was the leader of a small 
society for mutual improvement, the members of which, 
including his brother Charles, the famous hynmn writer, and 
George Whitefield, were knowm in the University by the 
nickname of Methodists. Subsequently Wesley w'as a 
minister for two years in Georgia, the newly founded colony 
in America. On his return to England he began the work 
which has made him so famous. In 1739 he built the first 
of his chapels at Bristol, and formed the first of his regular 
Methodist societies in London. Above all. the year 1739 
saw the system of open-air preaching adopted which was 
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to, cany the message of the gospel to hundreds of thousands 
of people. 

The activity shown by John Wesley and his colleagues, 

Charles Wesley and Wliitefield, was astonishing. Of the Georg, 
three, Wliitefield was probably the greatest preacher, and 
he, during the thirty-four years of his ministry, is said to 
have preached on the average ten sermons a week to audi- 
ences numbering sometimes as many as thirty thousand.^ 

His record, however, is surpassed by that of John Wesley, Activity 
who, m the half century preceding his death in 1791, is .ttdists 
estimated to have delivered forty thousand sermons, and 
to have travelled a quarter of a million miles, the greater 
part of it on horseback. Their preaching affected all 
— the miners of Cornwall, the soldiers m the army, the 
negroes in Georgia, as well as a section of fashionable society 
in London. Nor was the activity of the three confined to 
England and Wales, for the whole world was their parish. 
Wliitefield made over twelve journeys across the Atlantic, 
and Wesley had a missionary tour in Scotland when over 
eighty years of age. 

Throughout his life Wesley remained a member of the 
Church of England. But gradually the movement which Metho- 
he initiated became independent of that Church. His fhl” 
doctrines concerning sin and conversion were disliked by Eng^<i“* 
many m the Anglican Church. The chapels which he built 
were designed to be supplemental to the pansh churches; 
before long they became rivals. Quite early in his career, 
m 1737, Wesley had instituted “ lay ” preachers, and in 
1784 he even began to ordain ministers; and after his 

^ Xo popular preacher has probably ever had such influence as Whitefield. 

He had a voice which could be heard by thirty thousand people in the open air* 
but which w'as managed wnth such skill that he could pronounce, a contemporary 
said, an unpromising word like Mesopotamia in a way to produce tears from fais 
audience Of his power<i of vivid description man> stories are related Even 
such a pattern of propnery and aristocratic conduct as Lord Chesterfield, when 
\\nitefield was relating the story of a blind man deserted by his dog and losing 
his wav on a dangerous moor lost all self-control, and bounded out of his seat 
^ the blind man neared a precipice, exclaiming, “ Good God I he*s gone!** 

One of Whitefield’s admirers held that a sermon of his w’ould only reach its 
higncsc perfection at the fortieth repetition. 
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death the Wesleyans formed themselves into definite and 
separate organizations.^ 

Yet John Wesley is not to be remembered only as the 
inAKence founder of a new religious organization. He was a great 
'o“!he social reformer as well as a great religious leader, and to 
him, perhaps in a greater degree than to any other man, 
is due the increased kindliness and humaneness which 
was exhibited in the later part of the eighteenth centtm, 
and the development of practical efforts to deal with the 
problems of poverty, inadequate though those efforts still 
were. But above all else we may put his influence on the 
religious life of the whole British people. A great French 
thinker, who visited the country soon after the accession 
of George I, was of opinion that there w'as no such thing as 
religion in England; and there is no doubt that the early 
period of the Hanoverian rule was singularly lacldng in 
religious activities and enthusiasms. It is the imperishable 
glory of John Wesley that he restored Christianity, as has 
been said, to its place as a living force in the personal creed 
of men and in the life of the nation. 


CHAPTER 48 


GEORGE III (1760-1820) 


The very long reign of George III saw many important 
developments. We have to study first the King’s attempt 
to revive the power of the Crown; then the loss of the 
American colonies; developments in India; the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars; and lastly the 
troubled history of Ireland. 


^ How much the vanous Methodist soaetie* have grown may be realiz^ by 
gtattsnes. On Wesley’s death, m 1791, the members of his soaeties 
sewenty-six thousand, and the preachers three hundred; at the preset tnn^ 
throughout the world, there are over fifty thousand ministers, 
thousand lay preachers, and between twentj and thirty million adheren.* be- 
longing to the Wesleyan communities. 
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1 domestic affairs to 1782 AND THE ATTEMPTS OF 
GEORGE III TO REVIVE THE POWER OF THE CROWN 

George III, the grandson of George It, was throughout 
his reign a popular monarch. And in many ways he desen-ed character 
his popularity. He was a devoted husband, and except when George in 
his sons were at fault — and they often were — an a£ec- 
tionate father. He was simple in all his tastes, sincere in his 
religion, and imperturbably brave.^ He was not without 
interests in art and literature; his library was a magnificent 
one, and most of the drawings at Windsor were purchased 
by him, whilst he had a fine collection of miniatures and 
gems. Moreover, having been born and educated in Great 
Britain, he could glory, as he said, in the name of “ Briton ”, 
whilst his fondness for the public schools, his devotion to 
hunting,® and his keenness as a farmer showed that he 
shared the interests of the Englishmen of his day. But his 
education had been inadequate, and he could hardly be 
considered a learned monarch; his English was ungram- 
matical, his spelling inaccurate, and his stock of general 
knowledge somewhat slender, whilst he is said to have 
expressed an opinion that Shakespeare wrote “ much sad 
stuff Moreover, he had been brought up in great seclusion 
by his German mother, and suffered from an inability to 
see anybody’s point of view but his own. Consequently he 
was sometimes ignorant and bigoted in his opinions, and self- 
confident and obstinate in upholding them; and it is mel- 
ancholy to think that a monarch in many ways so estimable 
should have spent so much of his life, as has been said, in 

^ Not even a shot fired at him as he wras entering hjs box at a theatre prevented 
him from enjoying his usual nap during the interval between the play and the 
afterpiece, 

* He was so fond of nding that en when he was blind he used to take long 
ndcs in Windsor Park, accompanied by a groom with a leading-rein 

• It 15 worth remembering, however, that George III, when recovering from 
his first attack of insanity, asked for King Lear, That same evemng, on seeing 
his three eldest daughters, he said of the play; “ It is very beautiful, very affect- 
ing, very awful. I am like poor Lear, out, thank God, I have no Regan, no 
Goncnl, only three Cordelias/* 
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obstinately resisting measures which are now almost uni- 
versally admitted to be good, and in supporting measures 
which are as universally admitted to be bad. To him, per- 
haps more than to anyone else, does Great Britain owe the 
loss of her American colonies, the failure to pacify Ireland 
the delay of parliamentary reform, and the long contmuance 
of the slave trade. Yet it must be remembered in his de- 
fence that the views which he held were those of the average 
Englishman of that day, and that the blame, where there is 
blame, must be shared by the King and his subjects alike. 

George came to the throne determined to govern as well 
His d^e as to reign. “ George, be a kmg ”, were the words which 
or power German mother, so it is said, constantly repeated to 
him. And a real king George was determined to be. 
For such an attempt the time was opportune. Some dis- 
tinguished men, such as Bolingbroke, had advocated during 
the reign of his predecessor that the monarchy should recover 
its lost power. The King could rely on the devoted support 
of the Tories, who were by this time completely reconciled 
to the Hanoverian dynasty. And through places and pensions 
and secret service money — though the amount of this has 
been exaggerated — he could influence many votes, whilst a 
body of men known as the “ King’s Friends” were prepared 
in the House of Commons to act according to his wishes. 
George meant to choose his ministers from any party or 
group that he liked — and also to dismiss them; and this, 
of course, he could do so long as these ministers could com- 
mand a majority in the House of Commons. 

His policy was quite clear — he aimed not at taking 
away from Parliament its control over taxation, but at 
choosing his own policy, and, above all, at choosing his own 
ministers. He aimed at gaining control of Parliament 
through a “ King’s Party It was the Crown’s policy in 
this second direction which brought it into open conflict 
with those who wished to uphold liberty (Note 102). 

The first use George made of his position was to exercise 
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his choice of ministers. The great \Miig party were divided The KJn 4 
by quarrels, and the King could play off one section against Ministers 
the Other. 

Thus within a year of his accession Pitt quarrelled with 
his colleagues and resigned. He unshed to continue the Pitt 
French uar, but the country wished for peace, and the 
majorit}’ of the Cabinet shared that view\ So in 1761 Pitt 
left office, and much to the misfortune of the nation went 
into opposition. 

His place was first taken by the Earl of Biite^ formerly 
the King's tutor. Bute was extremely unpopular in Eng- Bute*s 
land, partly because he was a Scot, partly because he tvas (i762-S) 
considered a favourite of the queen-rriother. So violent 
was the feeling against him that he had to employ a body- 
guard of boxers while he was in London. There were 
better reasons for the universal distrust felt of him. He 
used bnbery most extensively to secure power, and here 
we have the appearance, on a large scale, of the weapon 
George was to use so disastrously both for himself and the 
nation.^ 

Bute fell from office in 1763, and he was succeeded by 
George Grenville^ who w^as a lawyer, and who used his oren- 
special qualifications in a most unfortunate wav. In the ministry 

ST * 

first place he took a “ legal ” view of the quarrel with the 
American colonies (see p. 627). In the second, he tried to 
stifle the cnticisms which were being aroused by the King’s 
government. Thus he began an attack on the liberty of 
the press. No. 45 of a paper called the KoTth Briton con- 
tained a somewhat stringent criticism on the King’s Speech 
at the opening of the Parliamentary session, a speech which 
as usual was only read and not composed by the King. The 
writer of the criticism was John Wilkes, the editor of the John 

* U likes 

paper and a Member of Parliament. The Government and the 
decided that the article constituted a criminal libel and snton •*, 

No. 45 

* Bute's ministry was notorious for its bnbery, on one morning, it is said, 
no less than ^£25,000 was expended in purchasing votes 
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issued a general warrant ” (i,e. one in which no names 
are mentioned) for the arrest of the authors, printers, and 
publishers ” of the North Briton, The arrests (forty-nine in 
all) were carried out, but Wilkes claimed that, as a member 
of Parliament, he could not be arrested for libel. This 
claim was upheld by the Lord Chief Justice and Wilkes was 
accordingly released. 

The House of Commons (or rather the Government) 
was not satisfied, however, declared that Parliamentary 
privilege did not extend to libel, and expelled Wilkes from 
membership of the House. Before the libel action came up 
for trial, Wilkes fled to France. We shall hear of him again. 

The Wilkes case added to the unpopularity of the Govern- 
TheKing ment; public opinion supported Wilkes and considered 
Gren^e general warrants illegal. Grenville, too, by his pertinacious 
and tiresome loquacity,^ had made himself disliked by the 
King; and consequently he had to resign in 1765. I 
would sooner meet Mr. Grenville,’’ the King is reported 
to have said a little later, “ at the point of my sword than 
let him into my cabinet.” And Grenville never held office 
again. 

Grenville was succeeded by Lord Rockingham, who tried 
Rocking- to conciliate the colonies and repealed the Stamp Act. He 
mSSSrI also declared general warrants illegal, thus trying to undo 
(1765-66) harm Grenville had done. Unluckily Pitt would not 
serve under him, and in 1766 George III dismissed Rock- 
ingham and called on Pitt to form a ministry and Pitt agreed. 

George III hoped much from this, for Pitt was not only 
Chatham’s honoured by the whole nation, but had declared that he 
(^6^68) would govern in accordance with the King’s wishes, and 
this was more likely since he had quarrelled with all other 
parties. But actually Chatham’s day was done. He had 
long suffered terribly from gout, and he had become so 
eccentric that he would withdraw for weeks and shut him- 

^ “ 'When he has weaned me for two hours/" the King complained, “ he looks at 
his watch to see if he may not tire me for one hour more 
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self up, ref'jsirig to see anyone or to ansn’er letters or mes- 
sages. Thus the actual conduct of affairs fell into the hands 
of his incapable subordinates. Finally in 1768 Chatham 
gave up ofEce altogether. His successor was the somewhat craffor’s 
idle iHihe of Grafton, who resumed the attack on the press, a 7 w‘- 7 u; 

In 1768 Wilkes returned to England and was elected 
Member of Parliament for Middlesex. Parliament declared, n like? ana 
however, that because of his expulsion he could not sit. 

He refused to acquiesce in this, and when fresh elections 
were ordered in the county of Middlesex, he stood again, 
and was triumphantly re-elected, to the crv' of “ Wilkes 
and liberty ”. An extraordinaiy' struggle followed. Three 
times he was “ expelled ” from the Commons, and then 
Middlesex proceeded to re-elect him. After another election 
in which Wilkes was successful the House simply declared 
his opponent elected, though Wilkes had received 1143 
votes and his opponent only 296. Such unconstimtional 
action was bitterly resented, and now there appeared the 
famous Letters of Junius, attacking the Government with The 
a violence which was extraordinarily effective.^ Grafton Junius 
resigned in 1770. 

At last George obtained the minister he wanted, and for 
the next twelve years, from 1770 to 1782, he was largely his The King 
own prime minister. The nominal head of the Grovemment 
was Lord North, a good-humoured, easy-going, tactful 
person, who was quite content to leave the initiative in 
policy and even the details of administration to the ICing,* 

The chief interest of this Government lies in its pohey 
towards the American colonies and to this we must now turn. 

* *\o wnier, it has been said, ever surpassed “ Junius ** in condensed and 
t ndent invective. Amongst others, Lord George Sackville, Granan, Burke, 

Gibbon, Lord Chatham, Lord Tcmrle, the brother of George Grenville, and 
S*r Philip Francis have been credited with the authorship of the letters, the 
two last-njrk.*’d seem to be the least unlikely. 

* On two occasions the Kmg actually aummoned and presided over a cabinet 
meeting, delivering on the first occasion a “ discourse ” which ** took up near 
tn hour in dehTenng 
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2. GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTH AMERICA (1783-1783) 

We have to deal in this section with the causes and course 

Influence of One of the most important crises m our nistory the 

“'velrs” War of American Independence. Our very success in the 
amenc° n Sevcn Years’ War made our position in North Amenca one 
colonies peculiar difEculty. “ With the triumph of Wolfe on the 
Heights of Abraham ”, it is said, “ began the history of the 
United States The conquest of Canada freed the Ameri- 
can colonies from danger of absorption by the French; and 
by so doing enabled them to stand by themselves and to 
become independent of the mother country. Moreover, the 
great expenses that fell, as a consequence of the war, upon 
the mother country led to an attempt to tax the colonies, 
which caused the Puritan democrats of the Nonh and 
the Anglican, aristocratic, and slave-owning planters of the 
South to unite for the first time in a common opposition. 

Up till the end of the Seven Years’ War, no other colonies 
in the world had been so well treated as those in British 
America. In matters of government, indeed, many of the 
colonies had in the course of the eighteenth century attained 
a large measure of self-government. The governor of each 
colony was generally appointed by the Crown; but the 
Colonial Assemblies had acquired the right to initiate 
legislation, and by their control of the finances — and in 
some colonies of the governor’s salary as w’ell — could bend 
the governors to thei»pvill. ' Great Britain, however, regu- 
Trade ktcd the trade of the colonies — sometimes to her own 
advantage. Thus the manufacture in America of steel or 
woollen goods, or even of hats, was limited or forbidden, 
so as not to compete with British imports. All goods from 
Europe had first to be landed in Great Britain, and the col- 
onies were also subject to the Navigation Act. Some of the 
chief colonial products, such as tobacco and cotton, could 
be exported only to Great Britain. But the colonies had 
compensations. Many of their products, such as grain and 
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fish and rum, they could export where they liked. They got 
the protection of the British Fleet and Army. The colonies in 
the North were able, o\ting to the Navigation Acts, to develop 
their shipping. The inhabitants of Great Britain were allowed 
to smoke only American tobacco. And the restrictions on 
.American trade were largely evaded by systematic smuggling. 

In 1763 George Grenville became the chief minister in 
Great Britain. Four things then occurred which began the cren- 
trouble. First, he found '■hat the revenue from the American poucj 
customs was only about ,(]2000 a year, and not unnaturally ^*'*^**^ 
he tned to put some check on the vast amount of smuggling (a) cb»- 
which these small figures indicated — a step strongly revenue 
resented by the colonists. Secondly, in order to protect the 
British West Indies, a law had been passed in 1733 putting (b)Duty 
very heavy duties on molasses or liquid sugar coming to molasses 
the British Nonh American colonies from the French West 
Indies, molasses being required, especially in Boston, for 
the making of rum, and being cheaper in the French than 
in the British West Indies, Smuggling had made this law 
ineffective. But now Grenville, though hahing the duty on 
foreign molasses, saw that it was levied, and this increased 
the colonial irritation. Thirdly, the British Government, 
anxious to prevent the frauds and abuses which had been 
formerly committed in obtaining lands from the Indians, 
issued a Proclamation forming large parts of the land of the 
colonies into a reserve for the Indians, and forbidding all (c> Indian 
fresh grants of land by the Red Indians except through the *^**®^^®* 
colonial superintendents appointed by the Crown. This 
seemed to the colomsts to be doing away with their rights of 
independent and indefimte expansion, and caused great 
suspicion and resentment. Then, fourthly, Grenville de- <d) stand- 
cided that it was necessary for the defence of the American in^ 
colonies, not only against the French but against the Indian ™ 
tribes, to keep a small standing army in America.^ Grenville 

^ A Red Indian, called Pontiac, had invaded the colonies m 1763, and only 
tvito great difficulty, and main]> by British troops^, t^aa the invasion repelled* 

This sho^sed the necessity of keepmsr a standing army in America. 
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was not unreasonable in t hink ing that the colonies them- 
selves should contribute something towards the cost of 
the army. For the resources of Great Britain were being 
subjected to a severe test. The Seven Years’ War had nearly 
doubled the National Debt. Taxation was heavy and 
included even taxes on wheels and window panes. More- 
over, Britain was threatened by a coalition of France and 
Spain, countries which were preparing for an attack in the 
near future. 

Nor was Grenville’s particular proposal unreasonable. 
He suggested that the colonies should pay only one-third 
of the expense of this army by means of an Act under which 
all legal documents should bear stamps. But he allowed 
a year’s delay for its discussion, and told the agents of the 
colonies that, if the colonies would raise the money in any 
other way, he would be quite content; and only when they 
failed to suggest any alternative scheme was the Stamp Act 
passed through the British Parliament (1765). Moreover, 
legally the British Parliament had undoubtedly the right to 
pass the Stamp Act imposing this taxation on the colonies. 
But it was natural that a liberty-loving people should object 
to being taxed by a Parliament in which they were unrepre- 
sented, and which belonged to a country three thousand 
miles away that would lessen its own burdens by the amount 
of money it could raise from them. “ No taxation without 
representation ” has been the watchword of Er^lish liberty; 
gnrl it proved a cry which it was difficult for Englishmen to 
resist. Moreover, the thin-end-of-the-wedge argument 
was a strong one; if the colonies acquiesced in this tax, 
would others not be imposed? Consequently the colonies, 
already irritated by Grenville’s other measures, used the 
year which he had allowed them not for discussion but for 
agitation. When the Act was finally passed and came into 
operation, there were riots, a governor’s house was sacked, 
and collectors were burnt in effigy. No one used the 
stamps ; and — most ominous of all — delegates from nine 
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out of the thirteen colonies met togelher to prctSut, tlius 
shelving an unprecedented unity of purpose. 

The opinions of British statesmen diiTered when news of 
these proceedings reached England. Grenville stood out Repeal of 
for Great Britain’s legal rights, and others, like Burke, 
thought the Act inexpedient, and were not concerned with 
its legality. Chatham thought that the British Parliament 
had no nght to impose an internal tax on the colonies, and 
proclaimed that the Americans would be slaves if they had 
not resisted. Meanwhile, on Grenville’s retirement from 
office, Rockingham succeeded as Prime hlinister. Adopting 
a conciliatory policy, he repealed the Stamp Act, though 
an Act was passed at the same time declaring that Great 
Britain had a right to tax the colonies. The Americar.s were 
delighted; and all danger of serious trouble seemed to be 
at an end (Note 99). 

But then came another dispute, due to a brilliant and un- 
reliable man, Charles Toamshend, who was Chancellor of the to»os- 
Exchequer in Lord Chatham’s ministry. In 1767, at a time * 
when Chatham was totally incapacitated by illness. Towns- 
bend imposed duties on tea., glass, and paper imported into partiaf’*^ 
the American colonies. He contended that as these were (im*)”” 
external taxes levied at the ports, and not internal taxes, the 
colonists could not object. The money derived from these 
taxes — estimated to bring in some ,£40,000 a year — was 
to go to pay the governors and officials whose salaries had 
hitherto been paid by the Assemblies. This was to cut at 
the root of colonial self-government and aroused the 
strongest opposition. Accordingly, in 1770, Lord North’s 
ministry — which had come into office in that year, and was 
to remain in power for the next twelve years — abolished the 
duties on gl^s and paper. But, with incredible folly, the 
duty on tea was retained, in order to assert the right of taxing. 

Small incidents are exaggerated when two peoples are 
irritated with one another, and at this time various occur- 
rences exasperated feeling on both sides. We can only 
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unfcr- refer to two of them. British regiments had been subjected 
inc'“Sts CO various kinds of insult from the townspeople m Boston. 
(1770-73) a jjjQjj surrounded some soldiers, and after calling 

them “ Rascals, lobsters, and bloody backs ” (because they 
were liable to be flogged), proceeded to snowball them. In 
the confusion a volley was fired, and four people were 
The killed. The affair was magnified into a massacre, even into 
“ the massacre ”, by the colonists, and great indignation 
^“'"’'ippas aroused (1770). The other incident inflamed feeling m 
Great Britain. One of the King’s ships, the Gaspee, engaged 
in repressing smuggling, was boarded one night by some 
American colonists and burnt (1772), and the perpetrators 
of this outrage were never punished. 

Other events soon afterwards finally brought about war. 
The The East India Company — at that time in great financial 
® Tea- difficulties — was allowed to export its tea direct to America 
(f 773 ) without going to Great Britain first; consequently the 
Company would only have to pay the threepenny duty per 
pound levied on tea importe(i into Amenca. The more 
extreme of the colonists, however, thought this was only a 
trick of the Government to reconcile the colonists to the 
tax by cheapening the cost of tea, and consequently when 
the ships of the Company arrived in Boston a number of 
men disguised as Mohawks boarded them, and threw their 
three hundred and forty chests of tea into the sea (1773). 

The Brmsh Parliament now acted with severity. An 


Outbreak Act was passed modifying the Constitution of Massa- 
(ir”!) chusetts, transferring to the Crown the appointment of 
many of the officials, and prohibiting public meetings 
except by leave of the Governor; the port of Boston was 
closed, and thousands were thrown out of work. Gage, a 
soldier, was made Governor of Massachusetts, and additional 
The troops were sent out. The other colonies, however, sup- 
^n|iSs ported Massachusetts, and a Congress representing all the 
colonies except Georgia was held at Philadelphia. This 
Congress drew up a Declaration of Rights, demanded the 
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repeal of thineen Acts of Parliamer.t, sod initiated a boy- 
cott — to use a modem word — of British goods. Lord 
North then tried conciliation, but it was too late, for the 
war had already begun with a skinr.ish at Lexington (ITT.j). 

In the next year, on 4th July, 177G, came the famous 
Declaiaiion of Independence in v.hich the thirteen cclonies oecia.-a- 
nnally broke their allegiance to Great Bri;ain, though many rSnln- 
people in the colonies did not approve of this step (A'ote (fTr*) 
100). With that Declaration began the independent history 
of the United States. Whether that independence could 
have been prevented is doubtful. No doubt the British 
Government w'as partly to blame; it was, it might be urged, 
ignorant and unsympathetic, and its policy was vacillating. 

No doubt, also, the character of the colonists in the North 
was, in Pitt’s phrase, “ umbrageous ” (i.e. they took um- 
brage easily) and quarrelsome, whilst there were extremists 
amongst the colonists who wished to reduce British control 
to a vardshing point, and who, to use Burke’s phrase, “ were 
ready to snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze ”. But the circumstances were extraordinarily difn- 
cult and perhaps no statesmanship at that time could have 
overcome them. Two points may be noted in conclusion. 

First, it was only because the colonists were Englishmen 
with an Englishman’s idea of hberty and self-government 
that they rebelled — no other colonists would have done so. 

“ No one but Englishmen,” says an American historian, 

“ established American independence, and this they did on 
the basis of English history.” Secondly, the colonies, by the 
time of the accession of George III, had grown up, but the 
mother country had failed to realize it, and that was perhaps 
the chief cause of the difficulties.'*- 

^ “ Is there not something extremely fallacious”, said an American contem- 
porarv in the commonplace image of the mother ccjnrr> and ch*!-.ren co>or*e&? 

tte cmldren of Great Britain an^ more chan the cities of Lcncon, Enetar. or 
Each ^ Are we not brethren anJ feliow -subjects wan tiioae in £r ta-r 

**The British Empire ^.va^ doomed to be broken asunder/* sacs an Amencan 
historian, but it was brought to thai disaster be me insistent aemand of Erg- 
limmen m America for the fuJi enjojTnem of chose iabert*es whacn England had 
fostered beyond an> other country of the world.” 
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The V/ar 
of Ameri- 
can Inde- 
pendence 
(1775-83) 


To conduct a campaign ^ three thousand miles away, in a 
country a thousand miles long and covered with forest, was, 
for Great Britain, a difficult task. We may compare the 
British failure in the War of Independence with the suc- 
cesses won in the Seven Years’ War, and may wonder at the 
very different outcome of that w'ar. Yet the answ-er is that 
in the Seven Years’ War we were really fighting France in 
North America, and both combatants were then equally far 
from their bases. In the War of Independence we were 
fighting the Americans themselves, who, of course, were 
fighting in their own territory, while we were fighting from 
our distant base. Moreover, when France joined m the 
American war, she for a time deprived us of that essential 
factor, command of the sea. Yet, at the outset the task should 
not have been insuperable, considering the circumstances of 
her opponents. The American colonist did not like moving 
far from his home. Moreover, he only enlisted for short 
periods, and therefore might leave, and^ not infrequently 
did leave, his fellow-colonists in the crisis of a campaign. 
He was, besides, inclined to be insubordinate, “ regarding”, 
said one general, “ his officer as no more than a broom- 


* The following summary of the war will make it more intelligible* — 

Military Operations 

Political History British victory, (d) British defeat 

re- Lexington; Boston blockaded, Bunker’s Hill. 

Amencan expedition to Canada, 
of Evacuation of Boston; Brookljn (v), capture 
of New York; occupauon of New Jersey, 
Trenton (d). 

Brandywine (v); Saratoga (d). 


1775. Congress assumes so 

reign authority. 

1776. July 4. Declarauon 

Independence 


1777. 


1778. 

1779. 

1780. 


France declares war; 

death of Chatham. 
Spain declares w’ar. 

Holland declares war. 
Armed Neutrality. 


1781. 


1782. Lord North resigns; 

negotiations for peace. 


(a) Anmica 
Evacuation of Phila- 
delphia. 

Savaxinah captured 

(v)* 

Charlestown cap- 
tured (v); Cam- 
den (v). 

Guildford (v); York- 
town (d). 


1783. Peace of Versailles 


(b) Manttnie and India 


Siege of Gibraltar begins. 

Hyder Ali invades Car- 
natic. 

Porto Novo (v). 

Loss of Minora (n); 
battle of Saints off St. 
Lucia (v); Siege of 
Gibraltar raised (v). 
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”, especially If serving cnder the command of ofncers 
r,.-.v other colon', but his c'.vn. The Congress, vhich 
vised the generals, was loquacious and incompetent, 
t “ pecaiaiion and speculation ”, in the words ol the 
aande:-in-chief, were rife amongst the corxtractors. 
finailv, a large number of the colonists were either 
to the mother coantry or indiiterent to the cause cf 
combatants. 

the British made the mistake of underestimating their 
Y; one expert, for instance, declared that four regi- 
, would be sufficient to conquer America. They made 
luzte oreparations for the dispatch of reinforcements 
5 army in America when they satv that war was 
ble; and they began the war in a half-hearted way, 
ideas of conciliation and compromise, forgetting 
it is impossible to wage war on the principles of 
”, The British, also, not only failed to produce a 
jeneral, and fought largely -with hired German troops, 
issessed in Lord George Germaine — the Lord George 
lie who refused to charge at Minden — a minister of 
ho was to exhibit conspicuous incapacity. The col- 
on the other hand, had in a Virginian planter, George 
igton^ a man as commander-in-chief who, without 
perhaps a great general, was untiring in organization 
rsistently courageous and steadfast even in the darkest 
1 of the war.^ 

war lasted for eight years, and is the story of missed 
inities {Note 101). During the earlier period the 
might have won victory on land but bungled too 
During the latter part of the war, they had lost com- 
f the sea, and that enabled their enemies, France and 
to intervene decisively on the side of the colonies. 


ngton« a country gentleman of wealtli ard position* fo’ighT against the 
O Indians before and during the Seven Years* War, havmg been made 
f the Virginian forces at the age of nineteen and commander-in-chief 
ol twenty-three, in Braddock’s expedition of 1754 he showed great 
nd had four shot-holes in his coat. 
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In the first campaign, in 1775, the ^var centred round 
KsinBfon Boston. The Bntish and Colonists came into condict a; 
Bunkers Lexington, and though the Bntish seized the stores at which 
(1775) ±ey aimed, yet the attacks on them showed how well the 
colonists could fight. The British Commander was Gage, 
and he entirely under-estimated his opponents, with thc- 
result that he was involved in the costly fight of Bunker's 
Htll. Here Gage sent his tired troops up a hill on a vert 
hot day, to make a frontal attack on an entrenched position. 
Though the British took the hill after three attempts, they 
lost two fifths of their numbers. Gage then did nothing 
more, and allowed Washington, who had hardly any ammu- 
nition, to attack Boston. 

The colonists then carried the war into Canada. They 
A.merican Sent an expedition to capture Quebec, which, however, 
Canada held out successfully against them. The British Govem- 
(1775) already foreseen danger in this direction and had 

given concessions (in the Quebec Act, 1774) to the Roman 
Catholics who now rallied to Britain (see p. 637) and the 
American expedition met with no support. 

The failure of this plan seemed, indeed, to be a prelude 
British to American defeat. Gage was replaced by Lord Howe, who 
successes Washington at Brooklyn (1776), took New York, 

drove Washington away, and over-ran New Jersey. Despite 
a successful attack by Washington on a German detachment 
at Trenton on Christmas Day, the year closed with prospects 
looking bad for the colonists, who had hardly any troops 
left, and bright for Great Britain. 

AU was altered by the disaster which was now to over- 
Brtiish take Great Britain. A plan was made for a final joint attack 
^?m 7 ) on Washington.^ Burgoyne, one of the commanders of the 
Bntish army in Canada, was to cross the frontier and move 
down southwards. Howe, commanding the British troops 

^ So great was the muddle that to this day it is not clear from the official 
papers what exactly was contemplated, or which of two pl^ was dead«d 
upon Loid George Germaine is said never to have opened his offiaal letteni, 
and Howe is said never to have received his orders. 
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L'l New York, was to move northwards and join him. Howe 
V ished first to attack Philadelphia, and he did so, and also 
:iefeattd Washington at the battle of Biandymne, But then 
ah vent wrong. Eurgojne, who had never expected Hov\e 
to delay, had taken Ticonderoga^ and then struggled on 
throusn th/ckiy wooded country, where his supplies began 
to inn out. He \vas surrounded, and with his whole army 
of hiOU men surrendered at Saratoga (October, 1777;. 
This disaster was later seen to have been the turning-point 
of the war, and emboldened by the British reverse firs: 
France, and then Spain, now declared war upon us. 

Moreover, disputes arose over the rights of neutrals at 
sea. Great Britain declared that enen.y goods on board 
neutral ships could be captured (Le. she denied the doctrine 
put for.va’‘d by the neutrals of “ free ships, free goods ”), 
cr.d ihis led to disputes v/ith other powers. As a result, 
Holland joined the ranks of Britain’s enemies and w^ar was 
declared between the two powers, w’hile Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden formed an Armed Neutrality which was hostile 
to Great Britain. 

Thus, not only was the number of Britain’s enemies most 
formidably increased, but the importance of sea-power 
became ovenvhelming, Spain attacked Gibraltar, the route 
to India was menaced, and attacks were made on the West 
Indies. 

The British fleet had been allowrcd to deteriorate since 
the Seven Years’ War, while the French fleet had grown 
stronger. The French navy was now almost equal in num- 
bers to the British fleet, and it had adopted new tactics, 
which were to become extremely successful, of firing at 
masts, sails, and rigging,^ This inferiority of the British at 
sea was to become decisive, for it reacted on the position 
of the troops in America. 

In 17S0 the British (now under Clinton) were in New 


Ticoade 

ro<'3 

( 1777 ) 


Saratoga 

( 1777 ) 


France 

anv! 

Sfain 

ceciare 

war 


Hclland 

oeciares 

war 


Armed 

Neuiralitj 

a7su> 


Weakness 
of Che 
BHtish 
navy 


' Modem cntics think that the Bnush shoiild therefore have confined them- 
4^'vcs to bIockadini< the enemy ports. 
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Th* York, and decided to co-operate with the many “ loyalists ’’ 
“^vork- in the southern States. General Cornwallis was therefore 
<1781° dispatched to Carolina where he captured Charlestown, and 
won an engagement at Camden, and another at Guildford 
Court House. He then moved to the coast to wait at Yo>k- 
town, in Virginia, for the British fleet to bring him 
reinforcements. But instead of the British, the French 
fleet arrived, and blockaded him while Washington appeared 
with a large army and cut him oflF on land. His position 
seemed quite hopeless, for the French fleet could bombard 
him from the sea, and Washington from the land. He was 
obliged to surrender. 

Meanwhile French troops had been landed in the north, 
and soon Britain w'as left with nothing in her hands but 
New York itself. 

Elated by this series of events, France and Spain now 
Attacks attacked Great Britain with vigour. In the West Indies all 
by France jg^^nds Were Captured except Barbados and Jamaica. 
Spain Mediterranean Minorca was taken, and the siege of 

Loss oi Gibraltar (which had already lasted for three years) was 

Minorca , ^ ' 

(1782) pressed on. 

So threatening was the outlook that public feeling in Eng- 
land forced the King to dismiss Lord North. It became 
clear that peace must be made. Two successes came most 
opportunely to give Great Britain better bargaining power. 
Admiral Rodney had been sent to deal with the French 
fleet which had worked such havoc in the West Indies. He 
Battle of met them off Dominica, and in the Battle of the Saiats 
® (1782) (a group of tiny islands) won a decisive victory ^ (1782), 

In the same year Gibraltar was saved. The French and 
Spaniards made a great combined attack by sea with 49 

When war broke out between France and Great Britain, Rodney was at 
Pans in an impecunious condition, and his creditor refused to let him go bomei 
A French nobleman, however, chivalrously came to his rescue with a loan, and 
Rodney returned During his two and a h^f years of command in the American 
War, Rodney captured a French, a Spanish, and a Dutch admiral, and added 
twelve line-of-battle ships, all taken from the enemy to the Bntish na^, in- 
cluding the Vtlle de Fans, the great ship which the city of Pana hid gnw te 
the French Kixig. 
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A British fiect appeared, drove oii the eneni;.. and raised 
the siege, which had lasted for three years and seven months. 

The two events made Britain’s enemies ready to negotiate, 
and preliminaries of peace were begun. In 17&.3 treaties were 
concluded at Versailles. The independence of the United 
States was recognized, ^nd, in spite of their efforts to save 
them, the Britisn had to leave such of the loyalists who 
did not emigrate to Canada to the mercy or rather to the 
vengeance of their fellow-colonists. Great Britain gave up 
to Spam, IMinorca and Florida; and to France, Tobago, 
Senegal, and Goree, besides restoring to her St. Lucia and 


This 

Treaties 
of \er* 
sallies 
(17S31 


the Indian settlements which had been taken from France 
during the war. 

The American War of Independence deprived Great 
Britain of one empire; but it strengthened the foundations 
of another. 

In 1774, as has been already noted, the British Parliament 
had passed the Quebec Act for Canada. This Act had Th« 
extended the boundaries of Canada, had set up a form of ^c,**"*" 
government by a Governor and a nominated Council, made 
French law the law of the land, and had in effect recognized 
and supported the Roman Catholic Church as the national 
church of Canada. This Act was very unpopular with the 
English colonists in the thirteen American colonies, and was 
one of the contributory causes of the war; they especially 
disliked the clause extending the boundaries of Quebec at 
the expense, as they thought, of their further expansion, and 
the clause recognizing the Roman Catholic Church. But by 
the French colonists of Canada it came to be regarded as 
the Magna Carta of their history, and it did much to reconcile 
them to their conquerors. 
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CHAPTER 49 

GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA (1763-1823) 

We must now. turn back from the West to the East, from 
Condition America to India, where these 3 'ears from 1763 to 1783 
“uTwl are hardly less important. Two things must be borne in 
mind. First, India was still in a state of anarchy. The 
boundaries of States were constantly shifting; there was no 
such thing, it was said at the time, as a frontier in 
Adventurers sprang up who carved out new States for 
themselves, or usurped the thrones of old ones; and the 
Great Mogul Emperor was under the tutelage now of one 
potentate and then of another. In the second place, the 
East India Company was in a very undefined and uncertain 
position after the Seven Years’ War was over. The Nabob 
of the Carnatic and the Nizam of Hyderabad were its allies. 
It possessed some territory, but not much, on the east 
coast, and rotmd Bombay and Madras. In Bengal, however, 
its position was peculiar. Except for Calcutta and some 
districts near it, the Nabob still governed that province. 
But he was the Company’s nominee, and — put briefly — 
it may be said that his object was to extract as much money 
as possible from the country, whilst the Company’s officials 
collected from the Nabob what money and privileges they 
could obtain, collectively for the Company and individually 
for themselves. 

Such a position in Bengal was bound to lead to diffi- 
culties, and it very quickly did. The Nabob who had 
succeeded Meer JafEer quarrelled with the Company, 
massacred some Europeans at Patna, and fled to his neigh- 
Battieofbour, the Nabob of Oudh. Both Nabobs, however, were 
076 ^ defeated at the decisive battle of Buxar. It was necessary 
then to regulate our position. Fortunately Clive became 
Governor of Bengal six months after the battle, and in the 
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short space of twenty-tvvo months made great changes 
/■1765-67). In the first place, he obtained from the i\Icgul 
Emperor the financial administration of Bengal and Bihar; 
and thus the East India Company became practically the cine’s 
governors of a countrj’ three-quarters the size of France. 
Secondly, he made an alliance with the Nabob of Oudh, 
his Idea being that the Nabob’s territory might be a useful 
buffer against aggressions from the west, either on the part 
of the IVIarathas or the Afghans. Thirdly, and above all, 
he supplemented the inadequate salaries of the officials, 
and forbade them to take part in private trading — thus 
initiating the series of reforms which was eventually to make 
the British rule in India, so far as British officials at all 
events were concerned, perhaps the purest in the world. 

It is sad to think that CUve should have come home to be 
attacked in Parliament for corruption,^ and soon aftenvards, 
under stress of disease and anxiety, to commit suicide (1774). 

Trade and not conquest had in the past been the object 
of the East India Company, good dividends rather than war- 
like distinctions. Consequently the British Government 
had not interfered with the Company, beyond renewing its 
charter from time to time. But now that the Company had 
become the owner of a vast territory, the British Govern- 
ment was bound to assume some portion of the responsi- 
bility, more especially as after Clive’s departure matters 
fell into great confusion {Note 103). Consequently, in 1773, 
a Regulatmg Act was passed by Lord North. A governor- The 
general and council of four members were appointed, with " 
control over all the Company’s possessions in India. Hence 
some unity of control was secured. But the Act was in other 
respects unsatisfactory. The governor-general was liable 
to be much hampered by the council, all of whose members 
had equal votes, and both were exposed to some interference 

^ It «83 in the coiijse of his examination before a parliamertary committee 
that Cl. e, tlescribmg the temptations to tshich he sias subiected, exclaimed, 

By God, Air. Chairman, at this moment I stand astonished at o-An inoder- 
ttioni” 
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from the judges who were appointed under the same Act 

The first governor-general was Wofren Hastings?- He 
Warren found himself from the first terribly hampered by the 
Gnvelrnof- Council, slncc One of the members sent from England was 
{1I74SS) Sir Philip Francis, who came out with the preconceived idea 
that Hastings was both oppressive and corrupt. Francis 
won over two of the Council to his side, and thus Hastings 
v/as outvoted and could not carry any of his measures. 
This lasted for two years until one of his opponents died. 
Thwarted now by the Council, now by the incompetent 
governments of Bombay or Madras, with a temper, as he 
said, “ almost fermented into vinegar by the weight of 
affairs and by everlasting teasing ”, he yet managed to do 
a vast amount. He divided Bengal into districts for pur- 
poses of government, arranged its land revenue, and organ- 
ized its civil service. 

Above all, Warren Hastings by his resourcefulness and 
India courage saved our position in India at a cntjcal time. The 
w^ar of disaster at Saratoga and the consequent alliance of the 
Indepen- French with the American colonists had its effect upon 
(1778^2) affairs in the East no less than in the West. French agents 
intrigued with the Marathas, and Warren Hastings found 
himself involved in a war with fighting tribes who were 
almost a match for our arms. Moreover, in Southern India 
Hyder the French secured in Suffren an admiral, and in tiyder Ali 
^ an ally who brought our Indian Empire to the verge of ruin. 
Hyder Ali, who had usurped the throne of Mysore, was, 
though ignorant of the alphabet, a very remarkable man. 
In alliance with the French, he suddenly invaded the plains 
of the Carnatic, and in three weeks had wellnigh extinguished 
our power ( 1780 ).* But Hastings was equal to the occasion. 
Within twenty-four hours of hearing the news at Calcutta 

^ He was a Westminster boy, and had been sent to India at an early age. to 
the great gnef of his head master, who thought his classical attainments would 
be wasted m that arid and commercial atmosphere. 

* There is a celebrated desenption of this invasion, and of the havoc it wrou^t, 
m Burke’s speech on the Debts of the Nabob of Arcot. 
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he had made his plan of campaign. Every available man and 
munition of war was hurried south, and the veteran Eyre 
Coote — the victor of Wandewash — was appointed to direct 
the operations. After arduous campaigns, Coote, in 1781 
Porto won at Porto Novo, though outnumbered by ten to one a 
(1781) decisive battle, and in the following year Hyder Ali died. 
At sea, meanwhile, Suffren had found in Hughes as tough 
a fighter as himself, though a weaker tactician, and, whilst 
his own captains were jealous and insubordinate, those of 
Hughes were unselfish and devoted. Five sea-battles were 
fought in little more than a year, but Suffren was linage 
to claim a decided advantage.^ Our position in Tnd ia was 
Treaties saved, and treaties were finally made both with the Marathas 
“*®mintand with Tippoo Sahib, Hyder Ali’s successor, the one 
shortly before and the other shortly after the Treaty of 
Versailles of 1783. 

Warren Hastings had, however, not only to fight and to 
Charges Organize, but also to secure dividends for the shareholders 
vi^a“ren of the East India Company. His expenses, indeed, were 
so great that he committed actions for which he was im- 
( 1788 ^* 5 ) peached soon after his return home. Into the details of his 
famous trial, which lasted for a hundred and forty-five days 
and lingered over seven years (1788-95), we have no space 
to enter. He was finally acquitted, but Burke, the great 
orator of Warren Hastings’ time, and Macaulay, the great 
historian of a subsequent generation, unsparingly con- 
demned him. Of some charges, however, modem investi- 
gations show that he was quite innocent. He did not, for 
instance, connive at the hanging of a famous Hmdu, Nun- 
comar by name, on an unjust charge of forgery because 
Nuncomar was on the point of exposing Hastings’ own 
acts of corruption.® Nor did he extort money very unjustly 

^ After the war was over, the French and part of the British fleet met at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the captains of the British ships at once hastened in 
a body to pay their respects to the great French commander 

® Nun(:omar was hanged for forgery, but there is no reason for believing that 
the decision was an unjust one, or that Warren Hastings had an>thing to do wth 
It. 
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from the blameless mother and grandmother of the Nabob 
of Oudh, cruelly torturing their blameless ministers; the 
truth being that the Begums — as the mother and grand- 
mother were called — had departed from Oudh with a 
large sum of money n hich really belonged to the State, and 
that probably only slight coercion was needed to induce the 
ministers to return it. 

In other matters Warren Hastings may have acted un- 
wisely, as, for instance, when he let troops out on hire to 
the Nabob of Oudh for the suppression of the Rohillas, a 
turbulent tribe of Afghans; or inflicted upon the Rajah of 
Benares an enormous fine because he refused to pay a sum 
of money for the expenses of the war. But though it is 
impossible to justify everything that Clive or Hastings did, 
we must remember that to the former is due the beginning 
of our Empire in India, and that the latter not only suc- 
ceeded in retaining, in the darkest days of our Imperial 
existence, every acre of land that we then possessed in 
India, but in leaving our dominions strengthened and 
organized. Warren Hastings is a not unworthy beginner 
of that long line of govemors-general and viceroys of whom 
it has been said that they represent a higher level of rulmg 
qualities than has been attained by any line of hereditary 
sovereigns, or by any line of elected presidents. 

It may be convenient at this stage to proceed with the 
history of India during the forty years after Warren Hast- indta. 
ings’ retirement from India. Lord North’s Regulating Act India Act 
of 1773 had proved a failure. Consequently, just previously 
to the retirement of Warren Hastings, the younger Pitt 
passed, in 1784, an Act reorganizing the government of 
our possessions in India. The governor-general was given ^ 
greater powers, and henceforth, subject to a Board of Control control 
sitting in London, directed the politics and the diplomacy 
of our Indian Empire. In future the governor-general was, 
as a rule, a person of high birth and connections sent out 
from Great Britain; and as both the governor-general 
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and the Board of Control were appointed by the King acting 
on the advice of his ministers, the British Government 
became directly responsible for our Indian policy. In the 
appointment of other officials, however, and in matters 
of trade the East India Company was left supreme, though 
the Government had to confirm the higher appointments. 

The first governor-general under the new system was 
Marquis the Morquis Cornwallis (1786-93), the defender of York- 
Saius town. In his administration three points deserve notice. 
In the first place, by his own personal example and by 
(1786-93) measures he still further purified the administration. 
Secondly, he made in Bengal a permanent settlement of 
the land revenue, by which the tax-collectors in that 
province — zemindars as they were called — were practi- 
cally converted into landlords paying a fixed rent to the 
government, a policy the expediency of which has been 
much debated. Thirdly, though he left Great Britain with 
the intention of pursuing a peaceful policy, he found him- 
self obliged to make war on Tippoo Sahib of Mysore. After 
a skilful campaign he was successful, and forced his adver- 
sary to make peace and to lose half his territories.^ 

After an interval, Richard Wellesley, better known as 
Marquis the Morquis Wellesley, the elder brother of the great soldier 
’^Govw^who eventually became Duke of Wellington, was made 
geilSS governor-general. A brilliant scholar at Eton, he obtained 
^ 1805 ) this office at the age of thirty-five. He found on his arrival 
in TnHia, in 1798, a situation which required the exercise of 
all his abilities. French ambitions were reviving. French 
officers, by drilling and organizing the troops of native 
rulers, had not only improved those troops immensely but 
had obtained very great influence for themselves — one of 
them was deified after his death and is still worshipped in 
Southern India. Tippoo Sahib, who proved himself a hard- 

» Cornwallis found, like subsequent viceroys, his work was veprlabonous 
and harassing, I have a great deal more business every day he wrote to 
his son, “ than you have in a whole school-day, and I never get a wnoie 
holiday.** 
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orking ruler as well as a brave and resourceful soldier, had 
ade an alliance with the French in order to realize his 
preme object — the downfall of the British. Above all, 
ree weeks after Wellesley reached Madras, Napoleon 
nself started on the Egy’ptian expedition, and, if success- 
might have proceeded to India (p. 679). 

Into the details of Wellesley’s great proconsulship limits 
space forbid us to enter, and we must only allude to its weiics- 
ef results. First, Wellesley persuaded the Nizam of poiic> in 
derabad to expel the French officers m his sen.dce, and 
anged that, in return for the Nizam giving up part of 
territory, the East India Company should mamtain an 
ly for his defence. Then he turned against Tippoo capture 
lib, and the brilliant capture of Seringapatam by Baird apatam ^ 
olted in Tippoo’s death.^ A large part of Mysore was ^ 
lexed by the Company, a small part was given to the 
•am, and the remainder was handed over to the repre- 
tative of the old Hindu dynasty which had ruled there 
Dre its expulsion by Hyder Ali. Other annexations in 
them India followed, the result of which was that most 
he Carnatic came under direct British control. Hence 
territories in the south were enormoixsly extended. 

1 the north, Wellesley’s operations were no less impor- 
. He made a treaty with the Nabob of Oudh similar to 
made with the Nizam, the Company in exchange for ^ 
tory, including Rohilcund, maintaining an army 
Nabob’s defence. War subsequently followed with 
i of the Maratha leaders, of whom the most formidable 
Sindhia, whose troops bad been trained by French 
jrs. Arthur Wellesley — the future Duke of Wellington Battle Of 
on the battles of Assaye and Argaum in 1803,^ the 

Argaom 

5 was buried with military honours imder an escort of British grenadiers, (1805) 
s family was taken under British protection. The last his sons, whom 
Victoria was much interested ui seeing m 1854, died in Calcutta m 18 
e Tennyson*s “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellmgton 
** This IS he wrho far away 

Agamst the myriads at Assaye 
Fought with his fiery few and won. 


(F938) 
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former by an attack of superb audacity against an army 
satfle of twice his strength. Lake won the battle of Laswarri and 
aSTa^ captured Delhi, and with its capture the Mogul emperor 
* Drfhi came under British control. Later on came a war with 
(1803) another Maratha leader, whose irregular horse 

were famous throughout India. Against him our army 
met with a disaster, and the East India Company and the 
British Government, already frightened by the immensit)- 
of the recent annexations, and the cost of the mihtarj' 
operations, recalled Wellesley in 1805. Under Wellesley 
important reforms had been made m administration. But 
it is chiefly for his extension of our empire that he is remem- 
bered; for in the space of seven years he had made our 
weUesiey continuous from Delhi to Calcutta and from 

Calcutta to Cape Comonn; he had destroyed or weakened 
our most dangerous foes; he had closed India to the French, 
and had exalted Great Bntain to be the suzerain power in 
India. 

For nearly ten years after Wellesley’s departure httle 
Lord occurred in India. It was a period of inaction and of non- 
intervention. But the anarchy in various parts of India 
|en“^soon necessitated British action. Enormous bands of 
(ifi*-23) jjrigands, “ human jackals ”, roamed over Central India, 
burning and killmg and robbing wherever they went. Some- 
times these Pindaris, as they were called, crossed into 
British territory and did immense damage. Such a state of 
things could not continue, and on Lord Hastings' arrival 
as governor-general (1814^23) our policy was changed into 
War with one of action. Lord Hastings first had a war with Nepal— 
Nepal home of the brave Gurkhas — which led to some an- 
nexation of territory and to a satisfactory settlement of our 
relations with that country. In 1817 came the struggle with 
the Pindaris, which led also to a war with the Marathas. 
The result was that both Pindaris and Marathas submitted; 
a good deal of terntory was annexed, including the terri- 
tories of the Peshwa of Poona, whilst the boundaries of the 
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arious native states in the centre of India were delimitated, 
■’here for the present w'e may leave Indian affairs. Thanks 
hiefly to Wellesley and Hastings, the British power had 
een substituted in India for that of the Great Mogul, 
’hat eastern empire which had been the dream of Xapo- 
■on’s ambition had become an accomplished fact with his 
reatest enemies, 

2\or is India the only part of our empire which was 
jveloped in the later part of the eighteenth and the be- 
nning of the nineteenth centurj-. The discoveries of 
aptatn Cook between 1768 and 1779 had given to Great 
ritain the opportunity of developing a third great con- 
lent in Australia, How the opportunity was utilized will 
‘ told later. 


CHAPTER 50 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS — FOX AND BURKE 

iVe must now go back to see how matters had developed 
home while such great deeds were on foot abroad. 'WTiile 
war with America had dragged along its disastrous 
irse, the dissatisfaction aroused in Great Britain at the 
imanagement and blunders was very great. People blamed 
ministers, and they blamed the King for choosing them, 
addition the growing pow'er of George III was regarded 
h alarm, and in 1770 a motion was carried in the House 
kimmons that the “ influence of the Crown has increased, 
ncreasing, and ought to be diminished ”, In the same 
r came a formidable ultra-Protestant riot, owing to an 
of Parliament repealing some of the law’s against the 
nan Catholics : its leader was Lord George Gordon, and 
London east of Charing Cross was at the mercy of a 
), till George III himself ordered the troops to disperse 
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( 1770 ) 
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the people without waiting to read the Riot Act.^ The 
proposal of a similar Bill for Scotland, granting concessions 
to the Roman Catholics, aroused such an uproar in that 
country that it had to be abandoned. Fmally, in 1782, after 
the capitulation of Yorktown and the loss of Minorca, Lord 
North insisted upon resigning — to the great disgust of the 
King, who never forgave him for his “ desertion ”, as he 
called it; “ remember, my Lord,” said the King, on partmg 
from him, “ that it is you who desert me, not I you.” 

The King had now to recall the Whigs, and Rockingham 
The once more became Prime Minister. This ministry was 
made celebrated by the outstanding individuals who now 
(iTsI) gave the party unequalled brilliance. The cHjpf of thes e 
were Charles James Fox and Edmund Burke. 

Charles James Fox {Note 105) was a strange mixture of 
Fox virtues and vices. He has been described as the most genial 
of all associates and the most beloved of all friends. He was 
a great lover of literature, and read through his Homer, it 
was said, every year. He was energetic in all that he did, 
whether in taking writing lessons when secretary of state to 
improve his handwriting, or in swimming and cricket, and 
. he became, through constant practice, an incomparabk 
debater.^ Yet, before he was twenty-four he ran through 
a fortune by gambling, and was the leader of every sort of 
extravagant fashion — including red-heeled shoes and blue 
hair-powder. His political life was varied. Beginning as a 
Tory and a member of Lord North’s ministry, he became 
a Whig during the American War, and developed into a 
Radical as a supporter of the French Revolution. He might 
be called the founder of the Liberal Party, as he bridged the 


^ For four days London was in the hands of the mob; Newgate pnsoa ^^as 
destroyed and its 300 prisoners released, Roman Catholic chapels \^ere burnt 
and a distillery was attacked, with the result that immense casks of spirits were 
broken, and many of the mob died as a result of drinking too much. The leader. 
Lord George Gordon, eventually became a Jew and died a madman (see Dickens’ 
Bamaby Rudge) 

* In one session he spoke at every sitting except one, and he alwaj-s regretted 
that he had abstained from speaking on that occasion. 
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ip between the old Whig Party and the new Whigs who 
essed for Parliamentary Reform. Whatever views he held 
: supported passionately. As a statesman, however, he 
lied to gain the confidence of the King or of the nation, 
d from the time he left the Tor}* ministry in 1774 till 
s time of his death in 1806, he was only in office for 
ent}' months. 

Of Edmund Burke (Note 106) it has been said that, “ Bacon 
me excepted, he was the greatest political thinker that has Burke 
!r devoted himself to the practice of Enghsh politics 
Irishman by birth, and educated at Dublin University, 
became, when thirty-six years of age, secretary to Lord 
ckingham, and a Whig member of Parliament (1765). 
was a keen Wffiig and a great writer and talker. His 
eches had enormous influence; for all politicians read 
m, though members of Parliament did not always listen 
them, as they were long and awkwardly delivered.^ 
sessed of wonderful knowledge, he formed opinions 
ch posterity has agreed were generally right. Thus he 
in favour of a pohcy of conciliation with the American 
mies; he supported the claims of the Roman Catholics 
emancipation, and of the Dissenters for complete tolera- 
; he wished to reform the penal code and the debtors 
and he attacked the slave trade. But though he 
led to diminish the corruption of Parliament, he was 
eat admirer of the British constitution as it then existed, 
he w’as opposed to any extension of the franchise or 
itnbution of the constituencies. Moreover, he had a 
t horror of any violent reforms, and hence became an 
issioned opponent of the French Revolution, as was 
ra in his “ Reflections ” upon it. 

muel Johnson once said that Burke and Chatham were 
mly two men he knew who had risen considerably above 

rke spoke with a strong Irish accent, his gestures w’ere clumsy, and his 
y was described as execrable Yet of one of his speeches in the Warren 
gs impeachment a contemporary wrote “ Burke did not, I beheve, leave 
ye m the whole assembly 
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the common standard, and it is an extraordinary thing that 
Burke should never have had a seat in any cabinet. He 
did not, however, belong to one of the governing families, 
and his Irish extraction made Englishmen inclined to 
distrust him. Moreover, his judgment was occasionally 
warped to such an extent by his imagination, as in the 
charges which he brought against Warren Hastings, that it 
became entirely unreliable. But of his writings one of the 
greatest English historians has said, “ The time may come 
when they may no longer be read; the time will never 
come in which men will not grow the wiser by reading them.” 

The Whigs hoped to check the corrupt power which the 
Whig Re- Crown had acquired, and for this purpose they now brought 
formers ^ (through Burke’s influence) an Economical Reform Bill. 

The This reduced the number of ofBces and pensions and dis- 
" franchized all “ revenue officers Up to this time these 
Rcformj’ ^gj-e appointed by the Crown, were so 
numerous that they actually formed one-tenth of the voters 
of the country. Other measures included the grant of an 
independent Parliament to Ireland (see p. 711). 

When Rockingham died, the King chose as Prime Min- 
shei- ister Lord Shelburne, a very able but unpopular man who 
was so much distrusted and disliked by Fox and Burke that 
(1782-83) resigned office rather than serve under him. 

To Shelburne fell the unenviable task of making the peace, 
and when the terms of the Treaty of Versailles became 
known (see p. 637) his enemies made capital out of it. 
Fox and Burke united with Lord North and Shelburne was 
out-voted in the House and driven from office. 

For a brief while these incongruous allies held power. 
The Fox- The Duke of Portland acted as head of the new ministry, 
mtauS??? but Fox was its chief figure. He could count on North’s 
’’temJS; stoHd placidity 1 and he hoped he himself could accomplish 

CoaUtlon*» 


(1783) 1 {g a story that, during the War of American Independence, after Fox 

had denounced a member of Lord North’s ministry in most scattang terms 
Lord North came up to Fox and said laughingly, * l am glad you did not tad 
on me, Charles, for you were in high feather to-day.” 
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much. Yet brilliant as were Fox’s talents, he could not get 
either the nation or the King to accept this minism^ Many 
people were disgusted at an alliance betw^een such oppo- 
nents, Fox the advanced Whig, and North the extreme 
Tory Clearly such an alliance had no solid base. When 
Fox brought in his Ind^a Bill, his enemies saw their chance. 
This Bill proposed to take over the powers of the East India 
Company and to govern the Indian provinces through Com- 
missioners and officials, all of whom would naturally be 
appomted by Fox s government. The King acted. He could 
no longer control the Commons, but he had absolute con- 
trol ot the Lords. He sent messages stating that “ whoever 
voted for the bill would be considered his memy ” and as 

a result the measure was thrown out, and the Coalition 

mimstr}^ resigned.^ 

Their place was taken (December, 1783 ) by a young man 
of yenty-four. William Pitt the second son of the great 
be^»an°^ Chatham, and with his appearance a new period 


^ Fox had ** sold his birthright for a mess of >» r c 

weesi m power, he was out of office for twenty ^ 
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BRITISH SOVEREIGNS 

George I (1714—1727) 

George II (1727-1760) 

George III (1760-1820) 

IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

France: Louis XV (1716—1774) 

Louis XVI (1774^1793) 

Empire: Charles VI (1711-1740) 

Austria- Maria Theresa (1740-1780) 

Prussia: Frederick William I (1713-1740) 

Frederick II — “ The Great ” (1740-1786) 
Russia: Peter I — “ The Great ” (1689-1725) 

Elizabeth (1741—1762) 

Catherine II — “ The Great ” (1762-1796) 
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Not* 8S. — THE HANOVERIAN PERIOD 

1. Effects of the Hanoverian Succession. 

(a, George 1 v as a foreigner, ana could not speak English Hence 
ins Pr.me 2dz'i^tster acquired great anu infi^t^nce Cao^net 

system de\ c’‘oped, with. Caoii'et of 07ie parity and head acting as 
Lnk wnth the Crown, 

(b) Xh& Whigs were supreme, and carried measures for toleration 
and Septennial Act (Parliament to sit for 7 j^earsj to keep them- 
selves longer m office (1716j 

{c) OLga/cky m power; a band of great \Miig noble families, but 
the Dulk of the people nad very little pow-er or inhuence 

(i) This led to corruption, for the party in power could give away 

places and pensions and so secured votes m the nouse. 

(ii) In the elections to Parliament, the bad representative 

system enabled wealthy men to buy up seats (rotten and 
pocket boroughs). 

2. Revolts against the Hanoverians 
(a) The First Jacobite Rebellion, 1715 

(i) Led by Earl of Mar in the Highlands, by Forster m Cumber- 

land; and Irish were to land m the west. Mar fougnt at 
Sheriffmuir, but battle indecisive one, and a Spanish force 
later defeated when it landed m Scotland. 

(ii) No French help came; Louis XIY died, and Regency did 

not want war with England. 

(lu) The " Old Pretender James Francis Edward, did not land 
m Scotland till after Shenfcnuir, Jan , 1716, came without 
troops and was so uninspiring he thoroughly damped 
down his supporters. Left after one month. 

(iv) English government acted promptly and with success. 

(5) Second Jacobite Rebellion, 1745—46 Charles Edward the ” Young 
Pretender landed 

(i) Took Edinburgh. Won Battle of Presionpans, 

(ii) Invaded England, via Carlisle (English army was guarding 

the other, eastern route), and marched by Manchester to 
Derby, Turned back, because English had one army 
guarding London, another in the north ready to cut him 
off and a third in the hlidlands. 

pii) Retreated to Scotland and won Battle of Falkirk, Retreated 
to Highlands and defeated at Culloden (1746). 

Initial successes won because Great Britain was occupied in war 
abroad Faded because English did not jom Pnnee Charles Edward. 
Hanoverians firmly established, partly owmg to Walpole's pros- 
perous ministry and Great Bntam would not accept a Roman 
Catholic sovereign. 
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Note 94, — WALPOLE (1676 — 1745) 

1 Financial Measures . 

(a) Very successful financier Rose to power through his skill over 
the South Sea Bubble Restored credit after the panic (1720) 

(&) Reformed the tarifi, reducing duties on articles 

(c) Set up the " Sinking Fund ” to pay off the capital of the 
National Debt by setting aside one million a year from taxation 
and using the interest on that to repay loans to Government (1729) 

(d) Excise Bill (1733) To make wines and spirits pay duty only 
when taken out of bonded warehouses for consumption. Would 
have stopped smuggling into England Fiercely opposed, on 
ground that inspectors would " pry into men’s private affairs so 
dropped by Walpole 

2 Cabinet Rule, 

Walpole acted as Prime Minister, and head of his Cabinet If a 
minister disagreed, he dismissed him from office. 

3 Reasons for his Fall. 

(a) Unpopular over Excise Bill 

(&) Unpopular over Porieous Riots (1736). A Scottish smuggler 
to be executed, the crowd rescued him and Captain Porteous fired 
on the crowd. Tried for deaths of persons in mob, repneved, “was 
l 5 mched by mob Walpole highly unpopular for Government’s part 

(c) Death of Queen Caroline, his ardent supporter (1737) 

(d) Opposition stampeded country into war with Spam over 
Jenkins* s Ear ** Walpole utterly against the war, conducted 

it so tepidly, forced to resign (1742). 

4 Results of Walpole’s Ministry. 

Britain had 20 years of peace and prosperity, Hanoverians settled 
down, and country grew rich. 

Note 96. — WARS WITH SPAIN AND AUSTRIA 

1 Britain anxious to trade with Spanish America, but Spaniards 
dreaded this War of Jenkins* s Ear ** over this trade (1739). 

2. War of Austrian Succession (1740-48). 

Maria Theresa of Austria, was to succeed her father the Emperor 
by the set of treaties called " Piagmatic Sanctions'*. Frederick the 
Great of Prussia attacked her, and France joined him Great Britain 
supported Maria Theresa, because she did not w’-ant France to get * 
the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium), and King Goorge as “ Elector 
of Hanover ** was ally of Maria Theresa 

British won battle of Dettingen (1743) and drove French out of 
Germany (1743). 

British defeated at Fontenoy, in the Netherlands (1745). 
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As ' Young Pretender landed this year in Scotland* Bntam 
was ready for peace by Treaty of At x4a-C hap elle 

[a j Britain got Madras* which French had captu' ed in the war. 

(6) French regained Louisburg, which we had captured in war 
{c) Maria Theresa kept Austria but Frederick the Great got Silesia. 


Note 96. — THE SE\'EN YEARS* WAR (1756—1763) 

Was fought in Europe, m India, and in America. 

L In India. 

{a) The East India Company traded under Charter in India, and 
had French company to contend with ,Chve was onginalh* simply 
a clerk employed by the company) The Mogul empire had broken 
up and the French under Dupleix had tried to secure ^Tadras. 
Before the war broke out m 1T5G. Robert Clize nad already been 
extending the Company's temtor>- Clive attacked the capital 
Arcot, took it and neld it against the French (1751) Madras 
given to Britain at Treaty of Aix-la-Chapeile. 

(b) In 1756 Surajah Dowlah of Bengal put British into the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. Clive marched from Madras, and won the battle 
of Plassey — led to annexation of Bengal 

(c) In the south, English took Masulipatam and E>Te Coote won 
battle of Wandeuash, which led to capture of Po7idzckerry (1761) 

{d) By Treaty of Parts (1763) British kept all her temtoiy^ except 
Pondicherry’ After 1765 Ciive returned as Governor of Bengal, 
and a system set up whereby East India Company ruled, together 
ivith the Nawab Clive checked corruption and organized the 
State. 

2. In America. 

The French settlements lay mland, along the rivers, -while the 
Bfiitsh held the sea-hoard The French recei\ed a good deal of help 
from the French government, the English colonists having been 
largely people who broke away from England, had much less en- 
couragement. 

(a) French held Canada, and down in the south held Louisiana 
Wished to join these possessions by a Ime of forts, and so hem 
the British into an enclosed space Built these forts by 1754 
(Crown Point, Ticonderoga, Oswego, and Duquesne^ 

British tried to take Duquesne and failed. WTien war broke out, 
attacks on Oswego and Loutstatza failed (1757). 

(b) Pitt planned double attack Amherst to advance from Ticon- 
deroga and Wolfe to go up River St Lav^urence, and both to meet 
and attack Quebec. Wolfe took Quebec (1759). 
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3. Europe. 

(а) Early disasters Byng failed to save Minorca in 1757; British 
defeated in Germany at K1 osier seven, 

(б) Pitt revolutionized the war. Subsidies sent to Frederick the Great, 
and army sent to Germany, won battle of Minden, 1759. 

(c) French had planned invasion of Britain, but our naval victones 
at La^os and Quiheron Bay (1759) destroyed the French fleet 
entirely. 

(1769, the Year of Victories, saw British victorious at Quebec 
Minden, Lagos, Quiheron Bay, Masulipatam), 

4. Treaty of Paris (1763), ended Seven Years* War. 

Great gams for Britam; 

{a) In America got Canada; all French territory east of Mississippi; 
Cape Breton Island (which commanded river St. La^wrence); 
Florida 

(6) In West Indies got Dominica, Tobago, Grenada. 

{c) In India kept control of Madras and Bengal. 

{d) In Africa got Senegal. 

(e) In Mediterranean got Minorca 

France recovered Pondicherry; right to fish oft Newfoundland; 
Belhsle, Martinique, and St Lucia 
Spam recovered Havana and Manila. 

Note 97 — PITT THE ELDER; LATER LORD CHATHAM 
(17Q8-1778) 

A great war-minister, just as Walpole had been great peace minister 

1 Chose good commanders and backed them up Supported Chve, 
though he was not actually his employer (1769). 

2 Understood sea-power Saw it was vital to war in America and 
India, but that French fleets must be blockaded in French harbours 
and destroyed if they came out. 

}. Understood importance of keeping France occupied in Europe, so 
poured out lavish subsidies to Frederick the Great of Prussia Thus 
France could not keep up war m India and America, and Pitt said 
he " won Canada on the banks of the Elbe **. 

Could not work with George III (1760), who wished to revive power 
of Crown. 

Did not approve war with the American colonies, and declared we 
should not tax them without their consent (1775) 

Was extremely honest, fought against corruption, raised the level 
of public life, was a great orator, and was universally r^pected by 
all parties. Greatest achievement the extension of British Empire 
in India and America. 
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Note 9S — vVESLEY AND RISE OF METHODISM 

1 John Wesley (1703-91;, or^^inallr member of Church of England 
W:tb ms brother Charles and friends, tried to start irovemtut of 
reform, at Oxford (1729j 

2 After a ^nsit to America, returned to England and began his mis- 
sion " (173S;. Aimed at reaching the poor, ^ho aid not atr-nd 
church, and would not have been specialh' welcomed by the Tory 
clergy 

Preached to such various peoples as negroes of Georgia, miners 
of Com wall, soldiers in arin\% and rich in London, often preached 
m open-air 

3 Chapels meant to be additional to Churches, but clergy distrusted 
hi5 methods and his ^lews on " conversion from sinf--. va:,s 

Gradually began to set up ‘‘ lay preachers ana later “ ministers 
This led to split off from Church of England 

4. Very wishful to improve conditions of the peer, amongst whom 
his missions were held \^’esley is largely responsible for start of 
mov^ement to improve conditions of hfe amongst the workmg- 
classes. 

Note 99.— THE LOSS OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES (1775-1 7SD) 

L Causes of the Quarrel. 

ta) EcorZO}f 22 c, The colomes could not trade direct with other coun- 
tries, and could not manufacture in competition v,nth British 
goods The Naiugation Acts forced them to send goods ro Great 
Britain for re-export 

But colonies had protection of British fieet, could develop sinppmg 
m which to send their goods to Britain, and had steady market 
for their products 

(p) Political. British government objected to colonists obtaining 
land from Indians, often by fraud, and forbade acquisition of 
Indian lands Britain had to keep a large armj^ to defend colonists 
from Indians and French, and now thought colonists should 
contribute one-third of cost. 

{p) Financial 

(i) British proposed to tax colomsts (Stamp Act) (1765) to pay 

for contribution to army, hut said colonists could raise the 
money in any other way they liked Man> m Great 
Britain, including Chatham, agreed with the views of the 
colomsts, that the^^ could not be taxed internally by a 
Parliament m which they were not represented. 

(ii) Townshend then imposed duties to pay for colomal officials 

(1767). This held to hinder self-government, and led 
directly to revolt. 
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(Tea duty was protest, for East India Company now allowed to 
export tea direct to America, instead of via Britain, so duty was 
actually reduced to Zd per lb Boston Tea-party, 1773) 

Note 100 —THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 4TH JULY, 1776 

Tins IS one of the most important documents tn the study of history, 
for ti puts into words the doctrines which underlie all democratic rule 

"When m the course of human events it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bonds which have connected 
them with one another, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opimons of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation 

" We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights*, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursmt 
of happiness, that to secure these rights, governments are msh- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed*, that whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness 

" Such has been the patient sufferance of these colomes, and such 
is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former 
system of government The history of the present Kmg of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all havmg, 
in direct object, the establishment of an absolute tj^anny over 
these States To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world/' 

Then follows a list of alleged acts of tyranny committed by the Government 

against the colonists 

" We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of Amenca, 
in general Congress assembled, appealing to the supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do solemnly publish 
and declare that these umted colomes are and ought to be. Free 
and Independent States, that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all pohtical connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved ..." 

Note 101 — STAGES IN THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 

1 , (a) Just before Declaration of Independence (1776) war centred 
round Boston British lost Bunker’s Hill (1775), and Americans 
mvaded Canada, but were repulsed. 
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(b) Howe defeated George Washington at ByooHyti, and took New 
Jersey (1776) 

fc) joint British attack on Washington failed, and Burgoyne sur- 
rendered at Sa/aioga (1777) 

2 Holland » France, and Spain now declared war on Great Britain, 

while Russia, Denmark, and Sweden fonned me Armed 

Neutrality against her (177S-79) 

Jyr pcttance of sea^powef now shown. Great Britain fighting 3000 
miles from her base. 

(a) For Spain attacked Gibraltar, and the West Indies ana 
(fc) Britain lost command of the sea to the French and could not 
send reinforcements (1778) 

(c) Cornwallis reached Yorkiown, and expected to be helped by 
British fleet, but French fleet arrived ini>tead, and he had to 
surrender (1781). 

(d) French troops landed. 

3 Desperate Position of Great Britain. 

Peace, with loss of colonies inevitable 

Slightly better terms obtamed by the naval victort^ o5 Dominique 
cabled " Battle of the Saints " (1782), and the relief of Gibraltar (1782;, 
though these partly oflset by loss of Mmorca (1782) 

4 Treaty of Versailles (1783), 

(<z) Thirteen colomes obtained their independence. 

(fc) Great Britain gave up to Spam Florida and IVImorca To France, 
gave up Tobago and Senegal and St Lucia. 

But, note effect on Canada where, by Quebec Act (1774), the 
Canadians were granted a Governor and nominated council, and 
thousands of " loyal " Americans crossed into Canada 


Note 102. — GEORGE HI: ATTEMPT TO REVIVE PERSONAL 
POWER OP THE CROWN 

Interest of George III (1760-1820) lies in the fact that he meant to 
rule as Kmg He was British bom and bred, and understood British 
politics He never meant to work without Parlia m ent, but aimed 
(a) at control of Parliament; (fc) at destro 3 ung all opposition m the 
country. 

1 Formed King*s party by offering pensions and places to those who 
•would vote m accordance with his -wishes Collected large body 
pledged to vote for him. 

2 Desired Prime Minister who -would be subservient to him Bute 
(1761), GrenviHe (1763), and North (1770) 

3- Objected to opposition, hence the attacks on IVilkes. Grenville 
issued the “ general warrants ** (1765) (these did not name the per- 
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sons to be arrested). Parliament led by the Hinges friends also 
refused to recognize the Middlesex elections^ when Wilkes was re- 
peatedly elected (1768-69). 

4:. During American war, power of the King's party so great that 
motion earned condemmng its increase (1780) 

Wrhen peace necessary, and North resigned, Whigs returned to 
power and passed the Economical Reform Bill, reducing greatly the 
number of offices to be filled by the Crown, and thus checking cor- 
ruption (1783) 

Rise of Pitt, King's helplessness after the disaster of the American 
war, ended George's attempts (1783) 


Note 108. — INDIA UNDER GEORGE III 

After Clive's conquests, the East India Company became a great 
ruling power Thus North's Regulating Act (1773) to set up a Go\emor 
and Council of 4 to admimster it, English judges to administer English 
laws 

1 Warren Hastings (1732-1818) the first Governor-General (1773j. 
War, (a) Had to hold India while the war raged in Amenca, and 
France attacked Britain in India, 

French allied with Ryder Ah of Mysore (1780) Defeated through 
Hastings and Eyre Coote at Porto Novo (1781). Hastmgs sent 
troops to Madras and Bombay French admiral Sufiren defeatea 
at sea 

{b) Deposed the Begums of Oudh (1781), who were governing the 
country disgracefully. Then hired out troops to the new Nabob 
of Oudh to enable him to crush the Rohillas, 

Peace, (c) He tried to reorganize the land system, with new assess- 
ments for taxation. 

(d) Codified the laws, and set up new commercial dues. 

On his return to England (1786), Hastings was accused of cor- 
ruption, and after a trial lastmg seven years (which nimed him) 
was acquitted (1795), He saved India from the French, he intro- 
duced many reforms and gave efficient and honest administration 
But he was thwarted by having always to act with his Council of 
four, some of whom opposed him (notably Francis, said to be the 
author of Letters of Junius). Hence Pitt saw need for reform 

2« Pitt. In 1784 passed the India Act, This gave the Governor-General 
greater power, made him responsible to a Board in London, Governor 
and Board appomted by the Government, no longer by East India 
Company, and thus Government became responsible for India, 
though Company still carried on administration. 
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EX.AMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD EIGHT 

(1714-1783) 


1 Descnbe the rising of the Young Pretender m 1745 and account 

for his failure (LGS 1937) 

2 Trace the events which led up to the Act of Union v.nth Ireland 

in ISOO (LGS 1937) 

3 State (fl) the merits, and (5) the defects of Walpole’s work 

(NUJB 1935) 

4 Show bow Walpole (a) obtained and (b) lost power (LGS 1936) 

5 Wliat circumstances led to the nse and what to the fall of Wal- 
pole? (LM 1923, OC 1930) 

6 Show how Cabinet government developed under George I and 

George IL (NUJB 1930) 

7 How was the British Empire afiected by control of the sea during 

the period 1756-83^ (NUJB 1935) 

8 “ Peace and retrenchment How far were these the inspiration 

of Walpole's administration^ (OC 1937) 

9 Descnbe the work of Clive and Warren Hastings m India 

(LGS 1937) 

10 Compare the services of Clive and Warren Hastings to the ex- 
pansion of Bntish rule in India. (OC 1937) 

11. Sketch the career of Warren Hastings in India Why and with 

\^hat justice was be impeached? (LGS 1936) 

12. Descnbe either the development of communications in the In- 

dustrial Revolution or the nse of the Lancashire cotton mdustry m 
thig penod (LGS 1936) 

13. Account for the failure of the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. 

(LM1931; OC1931; D 1931) 

14. Give an account of the Methodist movement and mdicate its 

results. (CL 1930) 

15. " The task of John Wesley and the elder Pitt was to counteract 

the bad effects of Walpole’s ministry Coinment. (CL 1932) 

m 
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War? William Pitt influence the conduct of the Seven Years’ 

(OC 1933] 

17. Give an account of the work of the elder Pitt (Chatham) 

/-• (NUJB 19381 

part played by Britain in either the \y=r 
of the Austrian Succession (1740-8) or the Seven Years’ War (ITSe-esT 

(NUJB 1937) 

19. Were the American Colonists justified in rebellin® 

English Government? Give reasons for your answer. “(NUJB 19^j 

20. Why did we lose the American colonies? (qq 

21. Be a King Did George III succeed in breaking dntsm +1, 

limits of constitutional Kingship? ^ 

193 i) 

22. How do you explain (a) the English success in the Seven Years’ 
War, and (i) the English failure in the American War of Independence? 

(LGS 1936) 

_ 23. Descnbe the career of Charles James Fox. What were his chief 
aims and how far was he successful in fulfilling them? (LGS 1935) 

24. Describe and account for the attitude towards the French Eevol,, 
tion of {>.; Pitt. (6) Burke, and (c) Fox. (QL 1927; N^B 1932)' 
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THE GREAT STRUGGLE WITH FRANCS; 
REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON 

1783-1315 


CHAPTER 63 

PITT, THE YOUNGER: HIS FIRST MINISTRY 

William Pitt the younger had been born in 17^, the 
great “ year of victories He had shoivn greet promise as a 
child ^ and young man, and when he ente red Parliament in 
1780 he at once made his mark. Sheib um e had siupmed 
ev^one by^malm^ him,jQhMallor of thfi_Exchequer, and 
now, when only -twenty-fou r years oLagej^ he was Prime 
Minister [Note 107). 

His governme nt was looked on at first almost as a joke, 
and having been formed on 19th De cember. 1783 . wsshw'i 
called the '* minc e-pie administration ” as likely to endnunjstiy 
when Christih^ festivities were over. F ox a nd No rth, isoi) 
however, had complete ly misjudged both the nati on a nd 
the man with whom they had to de37~Pitt. despite vario us 
defeajs^ Ae House, heldj)n. His courage and resourceful- 
nesT, coupled 'witlTthe extreme violence of the opposition, 

^ William Pitt as a child was very precoaoua. At the age of ae \en, :^hen told 
that hii father had been raised to the peerage, tie said ** that he was glad he 
was not the eldest son, but that he could serve his country n the House of 
Commons like his papa At the age of twelve he wrote his first poem, and % hen 
a year older hia first play — with a political plot. At the age of fourteen and a 
half, when he did not weigh much more than six stone, he went to Cambridge 

the story, however, that his nurse brought him there m a carnage and sUyM 
to look after him lacks confirmation, 

(rm) 
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won him increased support; when in April J^_dis§2lved 
Parliament he came back amidst great popular excitement 
with a decisive majority, no less than one hundred and 
sixty of Fox’s supporters — Fox’s martyrs they were called 
— losing their seats.^ For the next seventeen years Pitt, 
trusted alike by the King and the nation, reigned supreme. 

With t he accession of j*itt, though t he Kin g was still 
Mtt able to exercise at times very great influence, his system of 
personal goyernment_came to an end. For one thmg, the 
King had_a nunisterjwhqm he ttusted; aod for anothw, 
he could not afford to quarrel with Pitt, for if so he would 
have been thrown back on the Whig opposition. More- 
over, th e Ki ng’s health began to decline. Brain t roubles 
incapacitated him for a_tinie in 1788. Increasing blindness, 
which became serious in 1805, made hi m retire more and 
more from public business. A fter 1811_t heja aadnes 8 which 
had so long threatened led to his complet e withdrawal , the 
Pr ince of WaJes_£or the remaindex .of the reign acting ^ 
regent, u nder condition s, however, which left t he chief 
poiyerj^ith the m inisters. 

A s a financier Pi tt Segan wsU- The^C- Ountry was pro s- 
pitt’s perous, but,.Ae national finances were not in a satisfactor y 
poucyt c ondi tion. Pittjwas a pe rsonal frien d of Adam wh ose 

famws book The Wealth of ~Naitons had been pubfished 
. in 1776, a nd he was (ynyinced by this book th at trade 
should be freer from restraints; International tra de 

c onsiste'm oiie' natio n '^cKangingJts go ods for those p ro- 
duced by other countries, duti^ which prevented foreign 
goods from coming into Britain, checked our goods from 
Customs going out in exchange, Pto therefore lo wered maiy dutie s 
reused O n imports , and abolished o thers. His new ** B ook oFHate ” 


* The most exciting election was at Westminster where Fox was a succ^sfiil 
candidate. The poll was open for forty days, and there were continual conflit^ 
between a body of seamen whom Fox’s nav^ opponent. Lord Hood, had brought 
up to London, and the hackney chairmen, who supported Fox. The « 
course, favoured Hood, whilst the Prince of Wales was an active of Fox. 
But Fox’s most successful canvasser was the beautiful Georgiana, Duchess oi 

Devonshire, who really won the election. 
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rrade jduties in many instances so light that it ceased to be 
wortl^ while to smuggle. ' ^ 

^ went on to make a commercial treaty with France, 
un der which each country_ lowered the duties on goods commer- 
prQdured by the otl^er; the effect was that more British 
g oods , such. as cotton and cutler}’, were exchanged for*'””* 
Fre nch wine and silk. As the Industrial Revoludon pjo- 
gi^gssed (see p. 739) production became cheap.^ and C^eat 
B ritain had more goods jto exchange for those of othw 
countries. 

Pitt would have liked to extend “ free trade ” to Ireland, 
but unfortunately he Jfailed to carry this meas^e (see ’p. 

715) (Ak)te IJO). 

In _ India the “ Regulating Act ” of Lord North ^d 
pr oved a failure, anjJ. Titt'rjnSia Act wg£ now p^ed in pitt’s 
l^iT This Act le ft administration to the„E 3 st India Com- Acf“ 

- pany, bjit gave.^ all co.ntrol over political, matters to_ the 
Board of Coutiol appointed by the British Government 
(P.T43).' ’ ' 

In other parts of the world Pitt undertook r eform s. ]fo 
C anad a L ord N orth’s Quebec A^ (1774) had been mad e to pin and 
conciliate the Canadians, "especially the French Roman 
Catholics, ahd'leep thSn loyal during th e Ame rican War 
of IndeDen d ene.e . T^its it set jip a gover nment-nominated 
Council, extended the boundaries of Quebec, aad recog- 
ni zecT the Roman Catholic Church as the national Church 
of C an^ a. Si nce then streams o f “ l oyalist s ” h ad lef t the 
independent U nited States of Ameri ca, an d pour ed across 
the frontiers i nto the part s of C anad a w’hich lay to the 
east and to the west of the French frontiers. There they 
multiplied and prospered. But differences, of race an d 
reli gion caused friction with the older French se ttlers, 
and the two sections quarrelled bitterly. 

In an attempt to remedy this, Pitt, in 1791, pas sea m s 
Ca nada Ac t, w’hi ch divided Canada into two j an easte rn Canada 
pro^nce “^led Lamer Canada or Quebec and a western ^791) 
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province called U^er Canada or Ontajio. Each had i t 
own govenioF~and a certain ‘amount of self-govemmrat 
In this way'Pitc hoped to satisfy both parties, and he trustee 
that in time the French province would acquire the tast< 
and aptitude for self-government which the Eng Hoh settlers 
. possessed so strongly. 

Under _Pitfs iiyle top, begap the first settlement in Am- 
Aastraiia traUa. Captain Cook had discovered the continrat, and ir 
1788 it was decided, to usejt for the transportation of con- 
vi 5 .ts who, owing to the loss of the American colonies, ^uld 
- no longer be sent out, as f ormerly , to th e plantationa of 
Virgm^ or Carolina. The Home Secretary of that year 
was Lord' Sy3n^, and since he was responsible for all 
prisoners, the spot chosen for the first convict settlement 
in the new land was called after him. 

T hough Pitt owed hi s posi tion ,in,jhe fir st place to the 
Pitt and Kingls. suppprt, he was aware of the faults of the Parlia- 
menVa?y mentary system, and^he was prepared .to do_sometokg for 
reftirm. Accordingly he, brought in a B.ill to dis frantjhisf 
thijty-sjx “.rotten boroughs ”, each of which returned two 
rnembers to Parliament. These boroughs were entirely in 
the jhands of “ patrons ” who owned^em, an d Pitt p ro- 
pogid, to buy these inen out and give them compensati on 
(one million pounds was the sum proposed). Th e seat s 
wgLe to.be re^s.tributed and given to the large new_to^ 
•which were now sprin^g up all over the country. His 
measu re did not jpass the Commons an d Pitt was so on 
d iverted froni_ all i^orms by the crisis whiS arose in 
' for eign i^aim . ’ ' 

Europe now on the verge of one of the greatest 
upheavals in history, the Fren^_ Revo lution. While all 
Europe was affected, Engl and suffered tlirough the effects 
which the revolution produced upon Pitt; ‘it meant his 
abandonment of all reform, and the eventual adoption of a 
policy of repression which was sometimes harsh and even 
cruel. 
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CHAPTER S2 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE 
GREAT WAR (1789-1802) 

1. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

T hroug hout the _ei^teenth..qgntury Fj-arxe had suffered 
from a govemijient which_ often incompetent and ts* 
arbitrary, a couij which was extravagant and at times frivQ- kctuiJ- 
lous, and an aristocracy which clung to its privileges — Its causes 
above all that of not contributing to the chief taxes — whilst 
it was apt to ne glect its duties. She endured a syst em of 
t axatio n which had every possible and which left to 
t^g^p nnr ppiasan t only one-fiftii of his eamh^s for liLmsel?. 
Moreover, the peopk had no share in the go.vernn'-ent, and 
the States-General — which had in the Middle Ages corre- 
sponded in some measure to the English Parliament — had 
not met since 1614. 

T he close of the eight eent h centur y, however, fojmd 
p eople’s minds prepared for ch ang e. A brilliant jmter, 
Voltaife, attacked, various abuses, particularly those 
conne^ed with the Roman Catholic Church, aad had 
created, it is not too much to critical atmosphere of 

his generation. A seducti ve philosopher, Rotisseau , had 
taught people to look back Ig an im aginary golden ag e when 
there wa s no oppres sion and no poverty because there we re 
no ki ngs, no nobles, and no pries ts. Injth e^aroe ye ar that 
these ~two w Titers"3 ied. in 1778 . th e French monarchy had 
appealed to its subjects, as we have seen, i QvSuppo_o:.:^^g^ 
in ~ ATneri<g T"a is ‘not surprising that t he French peo ple 
should se ek liberty for themselve s wh en financial dif ficulties 
at last foirced the King to su mmon the States-General in 
MayTTtSg. “ 
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courB* of made reforms which would have staved off a revolutior 
^”uoo But Louis XVI, the King, though well-meaning and agi^bk 
^”®’^was vacillating and undecidjd, whilst his Queen, I^ri 
Antoinette, though beautiful, was unpopular and ind iscr eet 
The Kdng had no scheine of reforms and no scheme of coer 
cion — he merely let things drift. Consequently event 
moved quickly after the meeting of the Statcs-Gmeral a 
Vmatlles. On previous occasions, the States-General hac 
sat and voted in three estates, representing the nobles 
clergy, and people respectively. But on this occasion the 
representatives of the people insisted on all the orders 
sitting and voting in one house, and by their pertinacity 
achieved their object. Then, on Uth J u ly, the men of Pari s 
took the Bastijh, the great fortress "ffominating_e 3 stem 
Paris — and itslall was regarded throughout Europe as % 
si^ of the 'downfall of absolute monarchy jn IVmce.i b 
October'" therwonien. of Pms, impelled b y fear of famin e, 
m^die d to 'Ve rsaiUes', and. brought the the rc^al 

family, and the States-General to Paris, thuja ng that t hey 
would thus be sure of suppUes of bread ; and, as a conse- 
qu«ice 7 the government and the assembly became, as time 
went on, increasingly subject to the influence of the Parisian 
populace. 

The year 1790 w as taken up with the t ask of reorgani zing 

1790 France — wi to removin g abu ses in Church an d Stat e, imi 
taxation and ,m Ae kw, in the army and navy. The 
attitude was u ncerta in, and.AQmetUafiS-he. _sided 
reformers and at other times he oppo sed them, .^mally, 

1791 however, uTjS^TT^he esca ped from "Pans and led 
t n\y^Y<;is the eastern frontier of . France* But he was cap- 
tured^aL^ISffies and was henceforth regarded l^many 
as a traitor because he had fled towards the foreigner. 


1 To the popular imagination the Bastille was impregnate, and its dungeom 
were full of untried prisoners. As a matter of fact, the Bas^le 
fended by a hundred and twenty soldiers, most of them old, 
cannon, otAy one of \^hich was fired; and there were o^y ” 

whom four were forgers, two were madmen, and the other had been put there 
by the request of his family. 
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In ITM Austria and Prussia declared end invaded 

France. In August of ^at the Puns stormed the 

Tuileries palacg, vhere Louis XM hved. 'Ihen the Prussians 
attacked Verdim, “ the gateway of France ani during the 
oanic caused by the news of its imminent fad occurred the 
awful September massacre s in Pan s, when hundreds of 
people who had been imprisoned because of their suspected xho con- 
hostility to the Revolution were barbaroush murdered. ( 1792 °“ 
A new assembl y, called the Conventi on, met toward^ the 
close__qf S^tem^r. Tins assembly declared France to be The 
a Republic, and a few months later the I^g was put to heased 
deih (January7 1793).! ' ' ‘ ^ 

Th^_French Revoliition affecjed profoundly eveiv' state, 
in Europe. Ils_ideas of “ Li berty, E quahty, and Frateriuty ” British 
were p opular with E uro pean peoples, whilst they aroused and the 
the apprehensions of European monarchs. In Great Brit^, uon°'“* 
at first, th e R evolution .was regarded with sympathy. Pitt 
watched it with_no_unJdnd^ ej^'e “ as a spectat or to use 
his own words, and saw no reason why it should affect 
British policy. Poets_ such as Wordswor th and Colerjdge 
saw in it th e dawn of a new era of happin ess and freed om; 
whilst Radical clergjTnen preached in its favour, and Radical 
politicians corresponded with its leaders and formed revo- 
lutionary societies. The Whigs thought it bore a resem- 
blance to their own “ glorious ” Revolution of 1688; and 
Fox, the chief Whig leader, in particular gave the Revolu- 


^ Marie Antoinette was guillotined in October. Louis XVI’s son, the Dauphin, 
died in 1795, at the age of fifteen. For six months in the year previous to his 
death he was in a ground-floor room, without light, and often in winter without 
a fire, and in solitary confinement, his meals bemg passed to him through s 

pT’ating. . 

After the execution of the King the extreme section in the Convention, the 
Jacobin or Mountain party, overthrew the more moderate section, and the 
“ Reign of Terror ” ensued (June, 1793-JuIy, 1704), m the last seven weeks of 
which nearly fourteen hundred people were sent to the guillotme in Pans alcne. 
The extremists then lost their power, and a more moderate government 
followed. At the end of 1795 the Conv’ention Assemblv was dissolved, and the 
gov’emment was put under the control of two Assembhes and of a comm ttee 
called the Duectory (1795-99). Finally, m October, 1799, Napoleon, after ins 
return from Egypt, ov’'erthrew the Directory, and became supreme as First 
Consul (The Consulate, 1799—1804), and in 1804 he was elected Emperor, 
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tion his enthusiastic approval, exclaiming of the capture of 
the Bastille, “ How much the greatest event that has hap-' 
pened in the world, and how much the best!” 

Many individuals warmly sympathized with it, because 
they believed it would redress wrongs, and help the poor.^ 
But, as the &eyolutipn.b.cgaine more violg«, opini on alter ed. 
Causes of BuAe, the greatest of all Whjgs, who from the first, 
“‘‘opSjM others of his party, had regarded it with suspicion, published 
in November, 1790, his “ Refiections on the ^renchlRevo- 
lution ”, in which he expressed his detestation of it “ip 
its act, conseguences, an d most of all in it s example 
and prophesied that its ultimate resjj.lt would be anardiy; 
the book made a profound impression not only in Great 
Britain but in all European courts. Moreover, atrocities 
such as. the September massacres horrified public lee]&g. 
Above all, the Fren ch re volutioi^ries were not content to 
leave other countries alone. They intrigued with revolu- 
tionaries in this country, and riots in Dundee, Sheffield, and 
elsewhere showed the dangers of their exhortations. In 
the autumn of 1792 other events occurred which hastened 
on war. The French .^roclaraed that t hey wo uld give 
Ag4re»- asaistan ce^ to apy nation that rose for its li berty — which 
Fran was equivalent to a declaration of war againrt the mon- 
archies of Europe. They oc cupied the Austrian Ne t'hftrlandg 
(they had begun war with Austria in the previous'spHng), 
an d declared the river Sc hel dt open to commerce; t^ 
river, in order to develop the trade df Holland and Great 
Britain, had been for a iong_time, un der European tr eaw. 
closed to all vessels by the Dutch government, and in 
declaring it thus open the French government showed a 
flagrant disregard of all treaty rights.® Moreover, Franc e 
t hreatened to invade Holland . Onc e again , as on other 

^ Diaries of such different persons as the poet Cowper, and the go-vemess, 
Miss Weedon, express these views. 

* The estuary of the Scheldt was in Dutch territory; ever since 1648 the 
Dutch had been recognized as having control of it and had excluded all foreigners 
from it, thereby ruining Antwerp and developing the prosperity of their own 
port of Amsterdam. 
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•(‘ccasions. Great Britain felt that her ov.-n independence 
na* bound up ■^’.ich that of Holland, Then followed the 
execution of Louis XYI in the beginning of 1793; and war 
was declared in February. Pitt had striven to maintain 
peace as long as he could; but the extremists in France had 
made peace impossible (Note 108). 

2. THE WAR WITH REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE 

The war which began in 1793 w as w aged at first against_ 
revolutionarv' France. Britain joi ned with t hose powers me First 
which were "already at war — Austria and Prussia — and 
at the same time Hol land, Spain»-and Sardinia joined Iq. 

This great group of allies formed what is calLd the First 
Britain se nt va st sums of mon ey, as sub- 
sidlSj To the allies whose armies were already on the French 
frontiers. Indeed, from their great camps in Belgium, 

Paris could have been reached in twelve marches. 

Pitt was to be the guiding force in Great Britain during 
th e gre at struggle, and it is generally admitted that, unlike 
his fath5^L*ord~Chatham, he was not successful as a war 
minister. ’Oiis was in part caused by the mistaken policy 
he adopted, which w asted B ritish resourc es, and in part by 
Pitt’s own character. 

Pitt, i n his relations with hi s colleague s and the members 
of his party, s eems to have been cold and reserved ; a ggod Character 
deal of marble, they complained, entered into his com- ^ ounger 
position, and it required much effort on the part of an inter* 
viewer to produce even a momentarv thaw. 

It 

aWe 

cabinet of commonplace men; indeed, his second mini stry 
was composed of su ch fe eble element s that t he wits sa id it 
consisted m erely, of W illiam and Pitt* \ He showed no 
signs whatever of his father’s gift for choosing good men 
to carry out his ideas, and this tveakened aU his operations. 


men, and 


he was jealous o f 
nan of genius iiua 
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Pitt, however, if not perfect, must be reckoned a great prime 
minister. Honest and incorruptible himself, he, like his 
father, did much to raise the standard of morality in public 
life. A^ve all, it w'as Ins indomitable courage and self- 
confidence that envied. Great Britain tp'wealiiw, the storm 
that w'as caused by the French^Reyolution md by Napoleon. 
To the F renc h, Pitt jyas always the arch-enemy who "had 
to be subdued, the real centre of opposition to their designs. 
That the French Assembly should in 17|3 have solemnly 
declared Pitt to be “ the enemy of the human r^e ” is the 
greatest compliment they could have paid him. “ F.ngfaTif] 
has saved herself”, he said in his last speech, “by her 
exertions, and will, as I trust, save Europe by her example.” 
That she had done the one and was to accomplish the 
other was perhaps as much because of William Pitt with 
all his shortcomings in the conduct of the war, as it was 
of Nelson or of Wellington.^ 

Apart from the diffi culties raised by his chara cter. Pig’s 
iitt’s policy shows serious mistakes. Th e chief faul ts urged' 
mistakes huh'are that he mi sused sea-power aud_.diai_he 

frittered away Britain’s strength in futile expedi^pps, ^ 
so wasted his resources. Certainly the early years of the 
war proved very inglorious. 

T he first attack on Rev olutionary France •was made by 
The the Coalition inTthe sutniner of 179^ Surrounded on all 
*^afainst sidcs, and attacked by the trained armies of Europe, Revo- 
and its lutionary France could only oppose them by her untrained 
mobs. Moreover, s he had to deal with Rovalist rising s 
within h er b grders_and ynA Ae strugg le between difEs rent 
p^es even amongst the Revolutionaries. Al l the wo rld 
shared Pitt’s belief tha t she co uld not hold out a gainst suc h 
a combination. ~lt was o'wing to tffis*mStS^n belief that the 
w ar'''Wgqfei be a short one,- that Pitt based all his financial 
measures on ■wrong conceptions. He was so confident that 


' Canning's comment on Pitt is worth quoting: “ Whether Pitt titll save us, 
I do not know, but burely he is the only man that can/* 
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the struggle \^ould be very short, that he decided to pay for 
the war by loans, and made no scfScient elfort to raise 
money by taxation. This error had the gravest results when 
the struggle dragged out far bej’ond Pitt’s expectations. 

Coalitions of European powers have seldom worked 
harmoniously. The allies, as a contemporarj’ said, wanted causes ot 
to hunt the sheep before killing the dog; instead of a joint lajiure 
advance upon th^ capital, ea"3i was intent upon securing 
the frontier fortresses which it could claim at the peace. 
^Moreover, they were jealous of each other and had no com- 
mander to direct the whole operations. Meantime, the 
armies of France, with their country threatened, exhibited 
a patriotism and an enthusiasm which carried all before 
them. The generals represented literally the survival of 
the fittest, for those that failed w’ere nearly always dismissed 
and sometimes guillotined. Above all, the new Government 
that France had evolved left the control of the war to one 
man, and that a man of gemus, Carnot. 

Consequently, though in the summer of 1793 there were 
eight foreign annies on French soil, and Lyons, Toulon, and Military 
Bnttany had risen against the Revolution, before the end utw-mT 
of the year these risings had been put down and all the 
foreign armies but one had been expelled. In the follow’ing 
year, 1794, the French drove the allies not only from Belgium 
but from Holland as well, and 'secured the Rhine frontier 
tha t they had been striving for so many centuries to obtain.^ 

Holland therefore dropped out of the Coalition, and in 1795 
both Prussia and Spain withdrew from it. With 1796 came 
Napoleon’s famous campaign in Italy, in w’hich, after 
invading.Ei£dmortt and forcing its ruler, the King of Sar- 
dinia, to withdraw from the war, he defeated the Austrians 
in a succession of battles, then marched to within ninety 


' In 1794 the French won sixteen pitched battles, took one hundred and 
sixteen towns and n\’o hundred and thirt> forts, and captured mnet\' thousand 
prisoners and three thousand eight hundred cannon; and thej opened the next 
year with capturing the Outch fleet, which t^as embedded in the ice, by 4 
cavalry raid. 
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miles of Vienna and obliged the Austrians at the beginning 
of 1797 to make peace. 

It must be confessed that Great Britain played a some- 
The what inglorious part in the military operations from 1793 
army^lnd to 1796, No doubt her allies were largely to blame — Great 
Govern- Britain was heading a crusade, it has been said, with an 
army of camp followers. But her statesmen had done 
nothing in the years after the American war to profit by its 
lessons. As a consequence, at the beginning of the French 
war, both officers and men, whether cavalry or infantry, 
were untrained, whilst the artillery was worse than at any 
other previous period of its history. In the course of the 
war, the Government, at its wits’ end to get recruits, adopted 
the pernicious system of promoting those officers who suc- 
ceeded in enlisting a certain number of recruits, and sent out 
regiments of boys instead of men to tropical climates — 
which, in the case of most of them, meant certain death. 
In equipment, the Government was scandalously negligent 
It failed to send out greatcoats to soldiers campaigning in 
the Netherlands during the winter, or boots for those fight- 
ing in tropical districts infested with dangerous insects. 
Troops were sometimes sent out who had never fired a 
shot, or with wholly insufficient supplies of ammunition; 
and the arrangements for transport and hospitals were 
inconceivably bad. 

Next among the causes of failure was the fact that our 
British small army was frittered away on a variety of objects. In 
the first year of the war (1793) the royalists aiJTouhn, the 
great naval port of France, called in the English, but the 
expedition sent out under Hood proved a total failure and 
had to withdraw. >^^nother little force was sent to help the 
Royalists who had risen in Brittany, but that too failed, 
A third expedition sent to Dunkirk was also obliged to 
withdraw partly owing to the incompetence of its com- 
mander, the King’s second son, the Duke of York. Farther 
afield a very large force was sent to the West Indies, but the 
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greater part died of disease. The net results of a five years’ m m tue 
campaign were the capture of Martinique and St. Lucia, iaaea 
and a treaty with the “ Black Emperor ”, the negro Tous- 
saint rOuverture, who had made himself master of the 
greater part of San Domingo. 

At sea Pitt entirely faded to realize the importance of 
preventing the French from iising their sea power. At first fc) At 
their navy was greatly affected by the Revolution and the ^ 
royalist rising at Toulon was very threatening. But Pitt 
made no effort to blockade the French ports, and thus 
their fleet was reorganized and put to sea. It was able to 
carry troops to the West Indies, it was able to send an army 
to Ireland, and it was able to convoy grain across the 
Atlantic. Lord Howe was sent, in 179i, to cut off the grain 
fleet, and he defeated the French in the Battle of the Glorious 
First of Junet fought off Ushant, but though technically rh* 
he was victorious, Ae corn ships slipped through during the First oi* 
engagement and reached Brest safely. Finally, by failing (“m) 
to command the coast road to Genoa, as it possibly might 
have done, the fleet did not check the French campaign in 
Italy which in 1796 gave Napoleon his wonderful successes 
and forced us to evacuate the Mediterranean. 

In this same year of 1796, too, the French were able to 
send a fleet to attack us in Ireland. Their ships put out of French 
Brest, with fifteen thousand troops on board, and set sail for on ** 
Bantry Bay. Their commanders, however, were in a ship (illS) 
which lost touch with the fleet ^ and the winds proved 
persistently contrary, so that the French had finally to retire 
without landing in Ireland at all. 

^ The French fleet left Brest just as night was coming on, and Pellew, the 
commander of a British frigate which was watching the port, attached himself 
to the French fleet, just out of gunshot, and by making f JbC signals, baming 
blue lights, and sending up rockets, played havoc with ihe commandex-m- 
chief’s orders, and got the fleet into hopeless confusion* 
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3 ISOLATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 

The chance of crushing France had been lost in 1793, 
Desperate and in 1797 Great Britain found herself in a desperate posi- 
posjtio^o France had conquered the Netherlands, and controlled 
£"i 797 the Dutch fleet. She had made an alliance with Spain, and 
practically controlled the Spanish fleet too. Great Britain 
had been deserted by her allies, Prussia and Austria and 
Russia, who had been engaged on the eastern side of Europe 
in carving up Poland. She was left alone to deal with her 
enemy ^ {Note 111). 

In 1797 the French and Spanish fleets wished to join 
Battle of together. Had they done so, they would have formed a 
vincfnt most daugcrous combination. Admiral Jervis was sent to 
(1797) pj-gygj^^ Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. 

Nelson distinguished himself at this battle, which was a 
complete victory for Great Britain. 

At this point occurred the great mutiny of the fleet. The 
MuHny ships at Spithcad protested against their grievances, which 
“ avy were many and great ; very poor pay and part of that em- 
(1797) jjg 22 ied by paymasters, wretched food, very severe dis- 
(dpline, and very little leave. Lord Howe whom they loved 
and trusted was sent to investigate, and he promised them 
redress. But what “ Black Dick ”, as the sailors lovingly 
called Howe, could promise did not satisfy the more extreme 
element at the other station, the North Sea station of the 
Nore. Here the leader, Parker, was definitely republican. 
He wanted ofEcers to be elected by seamen, and he flew the 
red flag of the “ floating Republic ”. The Government did 
not attempt compromise here, and the mutiny was sup- 
pressed and the leaders hanged. Yet, in spite of their action, 
the men never wished to refuse to fight the enemy.® 

^ In 1797, a week after the Battle of Camperdown (see p* 679), Napoleon 
forced the emperor to sign the Treaty of Campo Formio. 

* During the mutiny the British had kept up their blockade of the Dutch fleet 
with only two ships, as all the others mutinied Duncan, the admiral, kept 
makmg signals as though the mutinous ships were still under his co mm a n d, and 
the Dutch fleet consequently did not stir. 
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No sooner ■xas the mutiny ended than the shins put to .•*. a 
to meet the Dutch. The hostility of coai.uy to Great Victory 
Britain made her wiiling to side with Napcieon, and again outch'at 
had the French and Dutch been able to join forces they 
would have made a most powerful combination. Admiral 
Duncan, with the fleet of the Note to reinforce him, dealt 
with the Dutch, and in a terrific battle off Camperdovm, in 
the mouth of the Texel, he defeated them entirely. 

Danger then shifted to the Mediterranean. Napoleon in 
1798 began to plan his invasion of Egypt. He took Maita The 
from the Knights of St. John, and set sail for Alexandna, ranean 
Nelson who was in command in the Mediterranean did not 
imow what Napoleon’s plan was, and a storm prevented 
the frigates bringing him information. But he guessed that 
Napoleon’s destmation w’as Egypt. Nelson’s fleet reached 
Alexandria first, but found no one there, and turned back 
to Sicily. Napoleon who had gone round by Crete reached 
Alexandria, disembarked, and won the Battk-oj tiie Pyra- 
mids, against the Mamelukes, who then governed the country, 
and took Cairo. 

Nelson heard of Napoleon’s arrival in Egypt, sailed 
back to Alexandria, and upon 1st August sighted Napoleon’s Th« 
fleet at anchor in Abmtkir Bay close to the mouths of the or tie 
Nile. The French fleet had made the two great omissions Xug., 
of not anchoring their fleet as close to the shore as possible 
and of not joining their vessels by chains. Nelson could 
trust his captains, as he said, ‘‘ to find a hole somewhere ”, 
and they quickly realized that they w'ere able to pass on 
both sides of the French ships as well as betw^een them, 
and to concentrate their forces first on the van and then on 
the centre and rear of the French fleet. Beginning at six 
o’clock in the evening, the battle lasted far mto the night 
and continued the next morning. The French flagship, 
UOrunt^ fai^w up at 10 p.m., and before the battle was over 
eleven out of the thirteen French ships had been captured or 
sunk. It w^as a brilliant victory, in which all the captains. 
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fighting, as Nelson said, “ like a band of brothers ”, had 
distinguished themselves. 

i. THE SECOND COALITION AND ITS FAILURE 
(1798-1800) 

The Battle of the Nile had great consequences. Not 
The only were the French unable to help their Indian ally, 
Tippoo Sahib {Note 117), but the British obtamed control 
(1798) Mediterranean, and their former allies now prepared 
to join them once more. Russia first took the lead, Austria 
and Turkey followed, and what is known as the Second 
Coalition was formed {Note 111). 

At first things went well for the allies. The British took 
Minorca and blockaded Malta and Brest.^ Napoleon, who 
was marooned in Egypt by the destruction of his fleet, tried 
siefie of to move north through Syria and attacked Acre. But Sir 
( 1799 ) Sydney Smith held out bravely, and was helped m the 
defence by the great guns which Napoleon had tried to 
send by sea and which had been captured by the British. 
Napoleon had to retreat back to Egypt, and in his con- 
tinued absence fixe troops of the Coalition won successes in 
(jermany and in Italy. Sydney Smith sent newspapers 
giving an account of these to Napoleon, doubtless meaning 
to aimoy him. Napoleon, however, was thereby stirred on 
to a desperate act. He abandoned his army, and in a small 
Napoleon sailing ship managed to dodge the British fleet and reached 
“ France, safely. There he overthrew the revolutionaiy 
?ltSt o? government of the Directory, and gave himself the post of 
First Consul. He was in fact now the (iictator of France 
(Christmas Day, 1799). 

^ St* Vu!ic<snt*s mflTn m was to bo ** close in with Ushant (the island outside 
Brest) in an easterly wind which was the favourable wind for the escape of 
the French fleet; and only once during St. Vincent’s command (which lasted 
121 days) did the mam fleet off Ushant fail, owing to fog, to communicate with 
the in-shore squadron stationed between B^est and Ushant. St. Vincent made 
himself very unpopular by ordering that w^hen vessels went home to refit or 
take in stores* their officers were not to sleep on shore or go farther inland 
than three miles. 
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The Russians and Austrians had quarrelled, ar.d Ru^eia 
now ?e-"t the coalition. Xapoleon, afrer restorins’ order in 
France, determined to att:.k the Aosmans, .rho '.tsre 
fighting in Itch'. He crossed the Alps, toik the Austrians 
in the rear, aiid rron the great victor.’ of Marengo (ISOO;. 
This gave him north Italy, and the victojy' of another French 
army over the Austrian force at Hokenlinden (IdOO), com- 
pelled the A.ustrians to make peace (1801;. 

Great Britain had thus lost all her allies, and the second 
coalition had failed. France was stronger than ever. At this 
junccure Britain tv’as involved in serious difSculties with 
Ireland (see p. 716), as a result of which Pitt resigned, and 
his place was taken by the incompetent Addingion. 
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6. RENEWED ISOLATION OF GREAT BRITAIN: 

PEACE OF AMIE-SS 

Worse misfortunes were now to come, for Britain’s former 
allies turned against her. They were alienated by the difE- contr«- 
culties created by their position as neutrals which conflicted b“ock»s« 
with Britain’s theories of contraband. No country denied 
that a neutral ship carrying contraband, or attempting to 
enter a blockaded port, was liable to seizure. The quarrel 
arose over what constituted contraband. The British in- 
cluded food and stores, such as hemp which Russia exported. 

They seized goods belonging to the enemy, even when 
carried on neutral ships under control of their own country’s 
warships. They also held that a vessel could be seized even 
if the port to which it was bound w’as only blockaded “ on 
paper ”, not effectively — that is to say, there might be no 
adequate force present. 

Napoleon stirred up the discontented neutrals and at 
the end of 1800 Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia tbe 
formed the Second Armed Neutrality which threatened Armed 
Britain with war. This dlosed the whole Baltic to us, and 
deprived our fleet of materials it badly needed, such as 
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timber and hemp. Against this Britain was resolved to act. 

The British fleet under the command of Sir Hyde Parker 
The was dispatched to attack the Danes. He sailed for Copen- 
**copen^ hagen, and there sent Nelson in to force his w'ay up the 
aslo straits in front of the capital. Nelson succeeded brilliantly, 
silenced the Danish batteries on shore, and sank the Danish 
fleet.^ The Danes abandoned the Armed Neutrality, and so 
opened the Baltic once more to the British. 

Almost at the same time ( 1801 ) the Bntish won successes 
at sea in the West Indies, and at Alexandria Abercromby 
entirely defeated the French army which had been left 
behind by Napoleon in Egypt. The assassination of the 
Czar Paul placed on the throne of Russia Alexander I who 
favoured Great Britain. He at once left the Armed Neu- 
trality and made a treaty with Britain. 

Both sides were now exhausted, and at this juncture 
The efforts w'ere made towards peace. Great Britain was ready 
){ Amtell for it, burdened as she was by a gigantic debt and governed 
(1802) ^ pacific minister; and so was Napoleon. Before the end 

of the year the preliminaries were signed, and developed into 
the Treaty of Amiens in 1802 . “ It was a peace,” said a 
contemporary, “ of which everyone was glad and nobody 
proud.” Great Britain gave up all her conquests save 
Ceylon and Trinidad, whilst France retained the country 
which is now called Belgium, and the Rhme frontier. 

For nearly the whole of its course, the war had been 
Reflec- conducted by Pitt and his lieutenant Dundas. In Macau- 
lay’s opinion, Pitt’s war policy was that of a driveller; and 
the WM it has been said of Dundas that he was so profoundly ignorant 
of war as to be unconscious even of his ignorance. The 
judgments are somewhat harsh. But it is impossible to read 

* Parker, the Brush commander-in-chief, allowed Nelson to make this 
attack with part of the fleet whilst he remained outside with the remainder of 
the ships. When, after three hours’ fighting, the Danes seemed to be holding 
their own, Parker hoisted the signal to ** discontinue the action But Nelson 
exclaimed to an officer, " You know, 1 have only one eve — I have a nght to 
be blind sometimes,” and then putting the telescope to fai» blmd eye exclaimed, 
” 1 really do not see the signal I” 
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the details of the war without realizing that our statesmen 
not infrequently failed to take sufScient advantage of the 
opportunities offered them, had no clear or consistent idea 
of their objectives, and made the task of the generals always 
difficult and sometimes impossible by providing them with 
inadequate or ill-equipped forces. Hence much of the 
war is disappointing; but in the West Indies, in the Nether- 
lands, and above all in Egypt our soldiers fought bravely, 
and some of our generals — and more especially Aber- 
cromby — exhibited considerable capacity, whilst the navy 
won for itself immortal glory. 


CHAPTEa 6S 

THE NAPOLEONIC WAR (1803-1815) 

1. ATTACK ON ENGLAND: TRAFALGAR 

The Peace of Amiens was merely a truce, for the reorgani- 
zation of France failed to satisfy Napoleon’s ambitions, and cause* 
his aggressive policy made the renewal of war inevitable renewal 
(Note 112). The First Consul annexed Piedmont and Elba, 

As a mediator he intervened in Germany and reconstructed 
the boundaries of its States so as to suit French interests; 
he sent thirty thousand soldiers to Switzerland and gave that 
country a new constitution. Above all, he virtually annexed 
Holland, and thus once again British supremacy was threat- 
ened in the North Sea. But Napoleon’s ambitions were not 
limited to Europe. The official report of a French colonel 
who had been sent to Egj^it aroused great indignation in 
Great Britain, for the colonel expressed the opinion that six 
thousand French troops would be sufficient to recapture 
that country; and the fact that this report was published 
in the official French newspaper showed that Napoleon had 
not renounced French ambitions in that quarter. We now 
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know also — though Great Britain did not realize it at the 
time — that Napoleon had designs upon the Cape of Good 
Hope, upon India, and upon Australia. Napoleon on his 
■ side made bitter complaints because Great Britain, contrarj- 
to the terms of peace, still retained Malta in her hands, and 
because the British newspapers made attacks upon him 
War eventually broke out in 1803. It was fortunate, perhaps, 
that it came as quickly as it did. Napoleon was building a 
very large fleet, which might have successfully challenged 
our maritime supremacy if time had been given for its 
completion. 

■V^^en we wonder why the peace did not last, we can see, 
looking to what Napoleon was to become, that his ambitions 
would not let him be content with what he had achieved. 
But at the time people hoped for a lasting peace, and many 
English took advantage of it to visit the Continent, especially 
France, which had been closed to them since the Revolution 
of 1789.1 

The war which now broke out into fresh fury, is called 
the Napoleonic War, for it was waged against the Empire 
of Napoleon and no longer against the France of the First 
Republic. In its first phase, which lasted fx'om May, 1803, 
until October, 1805, the main interest centres in Napoleon’s 
The plans for the invasion of England. To carry out his great 
invasion scheme, Napoleon stationed at and near Boulogne nearly a 
England hundred thousand soldiers ® — the soldiers who were after- 
(1803-s) gygjj g wonderful series of victories on the 

Continent; and for the transport of this army he built over 
2000 flat-bottomed boats, specially suited for transport and 
beaching. But the British held command of the Channel, 
and here Napoleon’s plans broke down. 

His battle fleet was concentrated in four places, the great 

^ Haydon the painter was one, and he gave a very interesting account of 
his expenence in his autobiography, describing amongst other things the 
pleasi^ many of the French felt when Sunday was restored as a day of rest 

* Napoleon hoped to have 150,000 men; as a matter of fact^ during the cntica! 
months of 1805, he had only 93,000 men. 
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harbours of Brest (Brittany), and Tmhn (south) and the 
smaller ones of Rochefort (west), and Ferrol, which though 
it belonged to Spain was seized by Napoleon. The British 
fleet now blockaded those ports, and the “ far-distant 
storm-beaten British ships ” outside the harbour, though 
never even seen by the great army at Boulogne, yet “ stood 
between it and the dominion of the world 

How were the French fleets to elude the blockading British 
ships and obtain command of the Channel for sufficient 
time to enable the flotilla to cross to England Napoleon’s 
brain spun plan after plan, but they were all foiled by the 
ability of Lord Barham, the First Lord of the Admiralty at 
Whitehall, and by the vigilant co-operation of the admirals 
afloat. Limits of space forbid reference except to the last 
plan of all, a plan devised early in 1805, when Spain had 
been drawn into an alliance with Napoleon and consequently 
when her fleet was available for offensive operations against 
Great Britain. Under this plan, there was to be a general 
rendezvous of all the French and Spanish fleets in the West 
Indies, and the combined armada was then to return to 
Europe and sweep aside all opposition. The Brest fleet, 
however, was unable to escape. But the Toulon fleet under 
mieneuve Villencuve got away in March, picked up the Spanish fleet 
Nelson at Cadiz, and reached Martinique (May, 14). Nelson, who 
at first thought the Toulon fleet was destined for the East, 
and who was bound by his orders specially to guard against 
an attack on Egypt, Naples, or Sicily, watched the sea 
between Sardinia and the coast of Tunis; and then, hearing 
of VUleneuve’s cruise westward, he went to Gibraltar, 
reaching it just eight days before Villeneuve reached the 

^ Cornwallis blockaded Brest from May, 1803, until after the battle of Tra- 
falgar, 1 805 — a blockade unequalled m length ; and during the whole of that 
tune no French fleet got out. Nelson for two whole years, wanting ten days, 
never left the Victory, 

* Napoleon at one time thought the command of the Channel for ^elvc 
hours would be sufficient, at another time three days. The French admiral at 
Brest thought “ at least a fortmght w’as necessary as the C h a n nel was too 
stormy to he alw’ays practicable for the transport-boats. 
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West Indies. Various pieces of information led nim to 
conclude that Villeneuve’s destination was the West Indies* 
and he accordingly followed him there without delay. 

But when Nelson had reached Barbados (June 4), and 
was within a hundred miles of his quarry, inaccurate in- 
formation given by a British general caused hirp to go 
south to Trinidad instead of North to Martinique where 
Villeneuve was,®* The latter, when he heard of Nelson’s 
arrival, wisely decided on an immediate return home. Nelson 
followed some days later, and sent forward a fast brig to 
announce the news. The brig passed Vilieneuve’s fleet on 
the way home, and brought intelligence to the admiralty in 
time for a fleet to be concentrated under Calder to meet 
Villeneuve on his return journey ofl Cape Finistetfe? Calder, 
with an inferior force, -fought an action in a fog, and 
captured two of Villeneuve’s ships (22nd July). The action, 
however, was not decisive, and Calder failed to renew it 
the next day; consequently Villeneuve was enabled to 
withdraw to Corurma, a port near Ferrol. Meantime Nelson 
had returned to the South of Spain, and, hearing nothing of 
Villeneuve, went to join Cornwallis off Brest.* 

With Villeneuve at Corunna the danger to England was 
not yet over. In August, however, Villeneuve left that port, 
and, instead of going north to attempt co-operation with 

^ This was not a brilliant guess on Nelson’s part, but the intelligent use o£ 
what infoimation he could gather from other ships. 

* “ But for wrong information,” said Nelson, ** I should have fought the 
battle on June 6th, where Rodney fought his.” 

* The captain of the brig reached the admiralty one night at eleven o’clock. 
But Lord Barham, being an old man nearly eighty years of age, had gone to bed, 
and no one dared to arouse him. Lord Barham was funous next morning when 
he heard of the delay; but in half an hour he had made up his mind what to 
do, and without waiting to dress drafted the necessary orders. By mne o’clock 
in the morning the admiralty messenger was carrjTug these orders to Ports- 
mouth. 

* Even if Villeneuve had not met Calder, it is unlikely that he would lia\e 
eluded Cornwallis, who was guardmg the approaches to the Channel as well 
as blockading Brest, or that he w’ould have effected a junction with the Brest 
fleet. As has been pointed out, Napoleon in his scheme ignored two factors — 
first, that a wmd favourable for the relieving force to attack was usually foul 
for the blockaded force to come out; secondly, that if the blockading force did 
go away to meet the attack, the blockaded force would not be able to tell under 
a day or two whether it had gone or not. 
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the Brest fleet, he went south and entered Cadiz. There he 
was shortly afterwards blockaded by the British fleet, and 
Napoleon had to give up ah ideas of invitsion, Bj new Great 
Britain was fully roused to her danger, the country would no 
longer be content with Addington as its leader, a general 
demand arose for the recall of Pitt, and accordingly in 1804 
he replaced Addington as prime minister. He succeeded in 
forming another coalition against France — the third thatrh* 
he formed — consisting of Russia, Austria, Great Britain, c^julion 
and Sweden (1805). Accordingly Napoleon marched his^*^**** 
army aw'ay from Boulogne to attack Austria, hleantime 
Villeneuve was watched by Nelson, who had, after a short 
rest in England, returned to his command. Villeneuve, 
however, could not lie idle while the British assumed the 
offensive, as they began to do, in the Mediterranean; urged 
on by Napoleon, and on the point of being superseded, he 
ventured to leave Cadiz, intending to check the British 
operations against Naples. But Nelson attacked him and 
the battle off Cape Trafalgar resulted (21st October). 

The allied fleet of thirty-three ships of the line, after it 
left Cadiz, was discovered by Nelson in a slightly curv'ed Battle ot 
line some five miles long. Nelson had previously determined oistoef.. 
to make an attack upon the centre and rear of the allied fleet, 
with his own twenty-seven ships arranged in two columns. 

Of one of these columns Collingwood was in command 
with orders to attack the rear ships, whilst Nelson himself 
led the other with the object of fighting the centre and keep- 
ing off the van ships of the enemy. The action began about 
noon. Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign outdistanced the 
ships of his own column,^ and for a quarter of an hoiur 
fought the enemy single-handed. Somewhat later Nelson’s 
column got into action. Nelson’s ship, the Victory, led, and 

* " See how that noble fellow Collingwood carries his ship into action I** * 
was Nelson^s comment, and almost at the same time Collingwood exclaimed, 

** What would Nelson give to be here!” It was just before Cclhngwood began 

his attack that Nelson issued his famous signal, “ England expects every man to 

do his duty/* 
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her first broadside dismounted twenty guns and biljpj or 
wounded some four hundred men of the enemy. The 
fighting was carried on with fierce deteimination by both 
sides; but the British gunnery proved its superiority, and 
eventually, out of thirty-three ships of the enemy, the 
British captured nineteen. In the course of the battle. 
Death of however. Nelson was wounded in the spine by a musket 
Nelson 1 « become 

me to make comparisons,” Lord St. Vincent had written 
previously, “ there is but one Nelson,” And later ^ne'ratlons 
have endorsed this verdict {Note 114). 

2. THE ATTACK ON BRITAIN’S TRADE: THE 
CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 

Trafalgar destroyed the naval power of France, but the 
mere fact that tlie war w'as to last for another ten years 
shows how overwhelmingly great was Napoleon’s power on 
land. Indeed he was on the verge of some of his greatest 
victories. Just six weeks after Trafalgar, he won the great 
Anster- vicloiy of Austerlitz (2nd December, 1805) which crushed 
itz (1805) forced her to make peace, and ended the Third 

Coalition. The news came to Pitt just when his health had 
finally broken down. His words “ Roll up the map of 
Death of Europe, it will not be wanted these ten years,” were extra- 
( 1806 ) ordinarily prophetic. The shock really killed him, his 
friends said he had “ an Austerlitz look ”, and in six weeks 
he was dead. 

The British Government now had to face a terrible 
Jena situation. Napoleon went from triumph to trimnph. He 
overwhelmed the Prussians at Jena in 1806, he defeated 
the Russians at Friedland in 1807, and the Czar Alexander 
'reaty of decided to come to terms. He met Napoleon at Tilsit, and 
(iswj, there the two made an alliance, dismembering Prussia and 

^ Just before his death Nelson was told that 14 or 15 of the enemy ships had 
aurrendered. *' That i« well/' he answered, “ but I bargained for 20/’ 
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reorganizing the rest of Germany, and maldng common 
cause against Great Britain. 

This was to prove the climax of Napoleon’s power. Only 
Britain still held out against him, and if he could not defeat The 
her at sea, or invade her on land, he yet hoped to defeat enui 
her by the use of another method. He determined to starve 



her out and to strangle her trade. With this object he had 
issued, at the end of 1806 , the famous Berlin Decrees which 
set up what is called the Contine?ital Sysie?n {Note 116 ), 
The British Isles were declared to be in a state of blockade, 
though there was not one French ship within miles of any 
British port. No ships coming from Great Britain and 
Ireland or her colonies might enter any port of France or 
any of her allies; all goods of British origin could be seized. 
The system ” was to be adopted by Prussia, Austria, 
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Russia, and all the countries under Napoleon’s control, 
such as Holland, the rest of Germany, and most of Italy. 

Britain retaliated by Ordm in Council which declared all 
the ports from which Britain was excluded to be themselves 
blockaded, and forbade any neutral ships to enter them save 
by licence from Britain. The general result of this economic 
warfare was to check all trade and bring widespread ruin. 
But since Britain commanded the sea, her ships could bring 
her goods, whereas the Continent itself must be at the 
mercy of Britain’s navy. 

In order to make her control more absolute, Britain now 
Second decided to capture the Danish fleet. George Canning, the 
®copenf Foreign Secretary, knew that Napoleon meant to do so, 
fill?” and he resolved to forestall him. So for the second time 
Copenhagen was bombarded (1807) and the Danish fleet 
was captured by Britain. 

At the same time an attack was made on France in the 
Vest and West Indies, and Mauritius was taken from the French, 
iJ^es while from their subordinate allies the Dutch, we took the 
Dutch East Indies. 

These successes were set off by two failures in 1807. 
An expedition sent to take Buenos Aires failed, and also an 
The attack on Constantinople. A third effort was the Wakheren 
p^iuoS expedition in 1809. This was to be a raid to destroy the 
ships and dockyards at Antwerp, but the commanders of 
the fleet and army refused to work together, and the whole 
affair was a failure.^ '' 

^ The Walcheren Expedition gave rise to an epigram, better known perhaps 
than the expedition itself. The naval leader was Sir Richard Strachan and the 
army commander, Chatham, Pitt’s elder brother; 

Great Chatham, with his sabre drawn, 

Stood waiting for Six Richard Strachan; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

StO(^ waiting for the Earl of ChatbaznI 
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8. ATTACK ON SPAIN 

From Napoleon’s point of view, the success of his block- 
ading plan depended on prohibiting the Continent from xapo- 
trading with Britain. He was therefore led on by this neces- 
sity to further aggression. He annexed Holland and joined further 
her to France. Then he began the Spanish enterprise which SlOB 
was to prove so fatal {Note 113). tn 1807 he first attacked 
and annexed Portugal, and in 1808 he forced the King of 
Spain and his heir to abandon the throne of Spain, which 
Napoleon at once bestowed on his brother Joseph. His 
position now seemed supreme. The French empire included 
France, Belgium, the land up to the Phine, and Piedmmt and 
Tuscany. As Kang of Italy, Napoleon had the direct rule, in 
addition, of Lombardy and Venetia. As Protector of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, he controlled the policies and the 
armies of nearly all the German powers except Austria and 
Prussia, both of which were, however, quiescent. Russia was 
his ally. Of his brothers, Louis was King of Holland, Jerome 
King of Westphalia, and Joseph King of Spain, whilst his 
brother-in-law, Murat, was Kmg of Naples, Yet with all 
his power, and all these vast resources, he had really already 
sown the seeds of his own defeat, for his attack on Spain and_ 
Portugal gave Britain her opportunity. Portugal was Britain's 
“ oldest ally ” and to her an army was dispatched under 
Arthur Wellesley. He defeated the French at Vmdero, and vimiero 
by the Convention of Cinira (1808) they undertook to eva- 
cuate Portugal. The mistake was made, however, of granting 
the French army leave to return to France and of sending 
them back in British ships instead of sending them as 
prisoners to England. This roused the greatest indignation 
in England ^ and Wellesley was recalled. Meanwhile the 
^^ards succeeded in forcing eighteen thousand French- 
men to surrender at Bayleti^ a notable achievement. 

* Contemporary cartoons show John Bull politely escorting the French 
army back to France where Xapoleon greets them with astonished pleasure. 
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Napoleon at once decided to go to Spain himself, and 
napoleon at the head of a vast army he marched to Madrid. From 
in Spam intended to go to Lisbon, but now Sir John Moore 

who had been sent to command the small British forces' 
made a threatening move down from the north. This 
would have meant that he could get between Napoleon and 
his base and cut him off from France. Napoleon deter- 
mined to free himself from any such danger, and with his 
large force he set off to attack Moore. He intended to 
thrust westward and get between Moore and the coast 
where the British fleet lay, ready to take off the British 
troops who were much outnumbered. Eventually Napoleon 
left the pursuit to Soult. It was a race between French and 
The English who should reach Corunna first. Moore’s armv 

retreat to - - . , ^ J 

Corunna marchcd over mountamous country, covered with snow, 
^ at an average of seventeen miles a day. He reached Corunna, 
and while the rearguard fought off the French, the Ttiaip 
army was taken off safely by the British fleet, though Moore 
himself was killed in the action (January, 1809 ). 

4. THE PENINSULAR WAR AND THE FALL OF 
NAPOLEON (1809-1814) 

After the embarkation of the British troops, Napoleon 
thought that the Spanish rising was “ nearly at an end ”. 
But he was quickly to be undeceived, for in April, 1809 , 
Wellesley arrived in the Peninsula for the second time, 
rh e^p^^- With Wellesley’s operations the campaigns known in our 
(1809^1^ history as the Peninsular War really begin. The difficulties 
which Wellesley had to overcome were very great. Opinion 
at home was much divided as to the expediency of the war 
and the abilities of Wellesley himself; consequently he had 
to be cautious — “ if I lost five hundred men without the 
clearest necessity ”, he said, “ I should be brought to my 
knees ”. The British officers with him were for the most 
part at first inexperienced; the men were sometimes six 
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months In arrears of pay, and for four campaigns had to do 
without tents. Of tite British allies, the Portuguese, till 
trained by the British, were untrustworthy. The Spaniards 
waged a guerrilla warfare, it is true, so successfully against 
the French that the latter, though they had as many as three 
hundred thousand men in the field, were never able to 
concentrate more than seventy thousand against Wellesley. 
But the Spaniards were useless in formal battles; even the 
best of them, in Wellesley’s opinion, would only fire a 
volley whilst the enemy was out of reach and then run 
away. 

It has been said of the Peninsula that it is a country where 
“ large armies starve and small armies get beaten ” {Note 
IIS). The country was mountainous, and the roads instead 
of following ran across the river valleys. Thus it was difficult 
to get food or transport for a large army for any length of 
time; and the art of war consisted in the ability to concen- 
trate rapidly a large army for a swift and decisive blow. 
The French generals, however, found greater difficulties 
from the nature of the country than did Wellington. They 
had to operate in the main down the ribs of a fan, down 
the river valleys, and they found it difficult to move across 
from one valley to another. Their lines of communication, 
owing to the hostile population, were always precarious, 
and file farther the French went, the more difficult it was 
to secure them. The English, on the other hand, had their 
communications by sea. They could thus avoid lengthening 
their lines, whilst when strong enough to take the offensive 
they could strike at the communications of the French and 
compel — as did Moore in the Corunna campaign and 
Wellington in the Vittoria campaign — the French to 
retreat. 

Wellesley had as his opponents in the Peninsular War 
French generals trained by Napoleon, who pursued tactics that had 
BriSsh been eminently successful when employed by that master oi 
the art of war. Briefly, Napoleon’s tactics at this time were 
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to concentrate his artillery fire upon the point selected for 
attack; and then to throw at the w^eak spot either a great 
mass of cavalry or else a great mass of infantry in columns 
of nine, eighteen, or, as at Waterloo, twenty-four deep, the 
columns being preceded by a cloud of nimble skirmishers 
who occupied tihe enemy’s attention. WeUedey’s genius, 
however, was equal to these tactics, \pirst, in order to 
preserve his troops from the enemy’s fire, he kept his troops 
till the last possible moment out of sight — behind a wall, 
for instance, or the crest of a hill. Second, when the 
French cavalry charged, he relied on the solidity of a British 
square* But when he was fighting the French infantry 
column, he had his men in line, two deep. This formation, 
so long as it remained steady, had great advantages; through 
its length it could outflank the enemj% and it could pour at 
a closely massed column a deadly fire to which only the 
leading files of a column could reply.^ The British line 
would fire one or two volleys at short range, so short that 
the soldiers often waited to see the white of their enemies’ 
eyes before firing. They would follow up this attack with a 
bayonet charge before ^e enemy had time to recover, and 
then retire to await a fresh charge from the forces opposed 
to them. 

Our intervention in the Peninsula was not altogether 
popular in Britain. Many politicians thought it a waste of 
men and materials, and as the Continental S 3 rstem began to 
make itself felt, our dwindling resources made the strain 
of this distant war very heavy. 

In addition, at first Wellesley did not achieve any great 
success. In 1809 he drove the French out of Portugal and 
himself made a dash into Spain. He hoped to reach Madrid ; 
but after winning an engagement at Talavera^ not far from 
the capital, he could not advance since the Spaniards failed 
to support him, and Napoleon sent vast reinforcements 

^ Wellesley took care to prevent his own line being outflanked, and protected 
it in front by a powerful line of skirmishers, so that the skimushers of the enemy 
should not har^s it. 

(P93S) 
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under his commander, Massdna. In consequence Wellesley 
not only had to retreat, but the French pursued him into 
Portugal, and declared that they would drive the Rng1■•g] ^ 
“ into the sea 

The news of the French advance filled Britain with 
The gloom. Had Wellesley been driven out, possibly peace 
would have been made and Napoleon left in possession of 
his conquests. But Wellesley saved himself and his army. 
He had retreated right back to Lisbon, which stands on a 
peninsula. Across the neck of land he had already pre- 
The Hues pared a great defence work. This consisted of three lines. 

vedras the Un€s of Tofres Vedras, immensely strong, consisting in 
( 1810 - 11 ) of water- works, of barricades, and of fortified gun 
emplacements. The area in front of these lines had been 
evacuated and cleared. 

Thither the British troops retreated, and when the French 
pushed on, hoping now for swift victory, they found them- 
selves before an impregnable position, which they could 
not storm. Nor could they obtain supplies, and after a 
“ siege ” of five months, Mass6na had to withdraw his 
starving troops and return to Spain. 

In the Peninsula itself, matters settled into a period of 
waiting. Wellesley, who had (1809) been made a peer with 
the title of Lord Wellington ^ for his success in saving the 
army, remained in Portugal, and in 1811 only two engage- 
Fueotes mcnts Were fought (one at Fuentes d’Onoro, one at Albuera). 
'*’°”and But in 1812 there came a change. 

^(1810 Napoleon had quarrelled with the Czar, largely over the 
Continental System which hit Russia very hardly. He 
Napoleon resolved to invade Russia. For this enterprise he collected 
Knssia the “ Grand Army ” and withdrew many of his best troops 
*^®^^>from Spain. History has few greater tragedies to record 
than the fate of Napoleon’s expedition. Before he started, 
Napoleon received the homage of kings and princes at a 
brilliant gathering in Dresden. He then entered Russia 

* He was created a Duke m 1814. 
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with an army of over six hundred thousand men — a larger 
and more motley army than any seen since the time of 
Xerxes. After fighting a most murderous battle at Borodino, 
he entered the capital of Russia, Moscow — but only to 
find it a deserted city, whilst on his arrival large parts of it 
were set on fire by incendiaries. After a brief stay he de- 
cided to retire, and on his return journey had to endure the me 
awful rigours of a Russian winter and the pitiless and per- ”om“* 
sistent attacks of the Russian cavalry. Less than sixty (Isia)’^ 
thousand of his troops eventually crossed the Russian 
frontier in fighting condition. Napoleon himself left his 
troops before the end and hurried home accompanied by 
only three companions. He fihally returned to Paris in a 
hackney coach. 

This preoccupation of the French with Russia gave 
Wellington his opportunity. While Napoleon was marching weiuna- 
into Russia, Wellington was marching into Spain. oppor* 

The two main roads from Portugal were guarded on the 
Spanish side by two great fortresses, Ciudad Rodrigo and cmdad 
Badajoz, between which lay the opening to IMadrid, and and ^ 
both of which Wellington captured. The main French fwS) * 
army lay at Salcmianca, and a small force was dispatched by 
the French in an eflfort to cut Wellington’s communications, saiaman- 
This force he utterly wiped out “ in less than ten minutes ”, ** 
and went on to defeat the whole main body. 

The effect of this victorious advance was to drive the 
French out of southern Spain. Joseph Bonaparte fled from 
Madrid, and Soult led the retreat of the French troops north 
to Burgos. Wellington pursued, but could not take the city, 
and lost thousands of lives when he was compelled to fall 
back. He had to evacuate Madrid and returned once more 
to Salamanca {Note 115). 

In 1812 an important change occurred in Britain, Lord 
Casthreagh became Foreign Secretary (a position which he casu«- 
held till 1822), and he set to work at once to infuse fresh *^“‘**‘ 
energy into liie struggle against Napoleon. He believed 
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that the Russian campaign gave Europe a fresh chance to 
combine more successfully than before against France. He 
succeeded in inducing Prussia, Sweden, and Austria to join 
The in the attack, and these powers now allied with Great Britain 
co^itira and Russia to form the Fourth CoaKtioti, which was at leneth 
, to secure victory. 

The allies attacked in 1813, and the great assault was 
The War made upon the French in Germany. Napoleon concentrated 
Liber^^ his troops at Leipzig, and there lie great four days Battle 
of the Nations was fought. It ended in the total defeat of 
The the French, and the Emperor, after having suffered enor- 
mous losses, retreated with only a few troops to France, 
^^fisil) At the same time, in Spain, Wellington dirove the French 
army, which had been further depleted by Napoleon in 
order to obtain reinforcements in Germany, away from 
vittoria Salamanca towards the Pyrenees. At Vittorio he defeated 
(1813) jQggp]j»g army and cut off its retreat (1813). Joseph himself 
escaped over the mountains. Wellington pressed on, took 
San Sebastian and Pampeluna, crossed the Pyrenees, and 
invaded Franc«. 

Now France was attacked from two sides. Napoleon had 
The refused the generous terms offered to him by the allies, 
of France In the north-east he fought his great defensive campaign 
against the allied armies which poured over the frontier. 
He was unable to save Paris, though this campaign is 
reckoned by some to have been one of the greatest efforts 
ortbes of his Career. In the south-west Wellington moved forward, 
TonioTO won the battle of Orthez, and advanced on Toulouse. Just 
(1814) jjgfQj-g captured the town, Napoleon had abdicated. The 
war was over. 

The campaigns in the Peninsula had been of inestimable 
The importance. It cost Napoleon, according to Wellington’s 
twraof calculations, not far short of half a million men; Napoleon 
himself called it a “ running sore — a constant drain of 
money and men. It re-established the prestige of the British 
army, and it gave Spain the opportunity of showing that no 
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despot, however powerful, can trample upon the indepen- 
dence of a proud nation. 

So after close on twenty years of war France was beaten 
back to her own borders. The reasons of her first successes 
and her eventual failure lie deeper than the genius of Napo- 
leon and the counterbalancing dogged accuracy of Welling- 
ton — the compensation iv'hich Fate gave us ^ — they he 
in what is greater than great men, namely great ideas. At 
the beginning France stood as the champion of Liberty, 

Hence, wherever the invading French went, they were more 
or less w’elcomed as liberators by the people. This was so 
in Italy, and Holland, and Germany. Thus the resistance 
m these countries was often half-hearted. Briefly, it w’as the 
new ideas of the Revolution fighting against kings and 
princes, representatives of the old despotism — and the kings causes oi 
were beaten. As time went on, however, it was revealed ieon°s" 
that the French did not practise what they preached. They 
made “ war support war ” : they lived at free quarters in the 
countries they nominally came to set free, and a taste of this 
soon lost the favour they had at first w’on. Napoleon made 
the change plain. A despot himself, his armies rapidly 
became the oppressors of Europe instead of its liberators, 
and this soon bred a national hostility to him. It could not 
work at once, because his armies were so enormously superior. 

But this feeling of Patriotism, which he roused everywhere 
against him — indeed almost created in Germany — 
triumphed in the end. ' So in the contest of the peoples of 
Europe against one despot, Napoleon was bound to go down. 

Rightly is the fight of Leipzig (his first great defeat in a 
pitched battle) called the Volkerschlacht, “ The Battle of the 
Nations ”. It was national patriotism which crushed him. 

* Both generals were bom m 1769. * ** Fate owed us this compensation ** was 
the comment subsequently made. Cunoaslj enough, they were both at school 
m France at the same time; Wellington at Angers and Napoleon at Bnenne. 

Thev receded their first commissions within a few months of each other in 
17So-Sb, and also their lieutenant-colonelcies. The} ended their fighting careers 
on the same day. But they never met, though it is believed that Wellington 
caught sight of Napoleon through his glass at Waterloo. 
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The same fact is revealed in another way. At first all the 
wars which France had to wage in Europe were short. 
Austria was the only country which kept up a fairly con- 
tinuous war, and even she had made peace four times before 
Leipzig. Shattering defeats at Rivoli, Marengo, and Hohen- 
linden, Austerlitz and Wagram brought her to the ground. 
Of the others, Prussia and Russia joined for brief periods ; 
Spain and the German States wavered now to one side, 
now to the other. Great Britain alone was constant, but at 
first could find no decisive point of attack. Victories at sea 
and the capturing of colonies could not end the war. But 
when she found and fostered a national spirit of resistance 
in Portugal and Spain, Napoleon’s downfall began. The 
Peninsular War' is the first long war with which he had to 
grapple, and he could not end it, partly because of the 
patriotic, though guerrilla, warfare which Spain fought, and 
partly because he could not strike at the heart of the sea- 
power which supported Spain. EGs troops entered almost 
every European capital; but they could not reach London, 
And so the long struggle in Spain gave Europe time to rally. 

Meantime, whilst Wellington was fighting in the Peninsula, 
War be- Great Britain found herself involved in a new war. The 
“ Continental System ” and the British retaliatory measures 
had placed the United States and other neutral countries 
States in an almost intolerable position. A neutral ship, if it was 
( 1812 - 14 ) to or from a British port, might be seized by the 

French; if it was not, it might be seized by the British. 
Moreover, the British had searched United States merchant 
vessels, and even on one occasion a United States war vessel, 
for British seamen who had joined American ships to avoid 
being impressed into British men-of-war. Disputes led 
to war being declared in 1812 . In the earlier stages of the 
war, though Captain Broke in the Shannon upheld our 
prestige by causing the American frigate Chesapeake to 
surrender in fifteen minutes, the American frigates — so 
ccjuipped as to be almost ships of the line — won many 
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successes over the lighter-armed British frigates; and 
United States privateers took some five hundred British 
merchantmen in seven months. The land operations of the 
United States across the Canadian frontier were, however, 
a failure. The Canadians, whether of French or of British 
descent, combined with the British regulars to resist the 
invasion, and fought with great courage and persistency. 
E\entually Great Britain, in 1814, after Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion, was able to send a large fleet and her Peninsular veterans 
to America. Washington was taken, but an attack upon 
New Orleans failed, and peace was made at the end of the 
year. 

6. THE “ HUNDRED DAYS ” (1815) 

Napoleon, on his abdication, had been given Elba — a 
small island off Tuscany — to rule as an independent The 
principality. Meanwhile the Bourbon line in the person of ot V^ienna, 
Louis XVIII — a brother of Louis XVT — had been re- ?^po- 
stored in France, and a great Congress — in which Lord iewm 
Castlereagh represented Great Britain — was held at Vienna (is^)^**** 
to settle the affairs of Europe. The congress had not com- 
pleted its labours when suddenly it heard of Napoleon’s 
return to France. The temporary absence of the British 
frigate w'hich watched Elba had enabled Napoleon to escape 
and to land in France with eight hundred men. He was 
received in France by his old soldiers with enthusiasm, and 
reached Paris on 20th March, 1815, without so much as 
firing a shot. Then begins the period known in history as 
that of “ the Hundred Days ”. Louis XVTII had to fly. 
Napoleon reconstituted the Government, and announced 
that he was going to pursue a policy of peace toward other 
countries and to grant liberal institutions to France. But 
the allies put no trust in Napoleon’s promises. The Congress 
of Vienna outlawed him, and declared him to be an enemy 
and disturber of the peace of the world. Each of the big 
powers — Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia — 
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undertook to supply a hundred and fifty thousand soldiers, 
whilst Great Britain as usual was to provide subsidies. 

The plan of the allies was to make a joint advance upon 
Paris. But in June only the British and Prussians were 
ready. In Belgium, Wellington had about eighty-five 
thousand men under his command; one-third were British 
(very few of whom had seen any service before), one-third 
Germans, and one-third Dutch Belgians. Bliicher, the 
Prussian general, commanded some hundred and menty- 
four thousand Germans. Wellington and Bliicher were 
acting in concert, and their combined armies were spread 
over a very much extended line, not far short of a hundred 
miles in length, and some miles away from the French 
frontier. Napoleon’s idea was to make a sudden and un- 
expected attack on the centre of the allied line; this would 
enable him to push his own forces like a wedge between 
Wellington and Bliicher, and, as their bases lay in opposite 
directions, the one to the west and the other to the east, 
to defeat them in detail. Leaving Paris on 12th June, 
Napoleon marched to the frontier, passed through Charleroi, 
and by the evening of the 15th he himself was in front of 
part of the Prussian forces which lay at Ligny, whilst Ney, 
his chief commander, was some seven miles farther west 
at Quatre Bras, where some of Wellington’s troops were 
posted. 

“ It was the finest thing ever done,” said Wellington of 
Napoleon’s performance, “ so rapid was it and so well 
combined.” The allies were surprised and outmanoeuvred; 
but, fortunately for them, both Napoleon and Ney wasted 
the morning of the 16th, and this delay enabled Bliicher 
and Wellington — the latter of whom had attended the 
Duchess of Richmond’s famous ball at Brussels on the 
previous evening — to concentrate a large part of their 
forces. In the afternoon of the 16th came two battles. 
Napoleon beat the Prussians at Ligny. Ney at first crumpled 
up Wellington’s lines at Quatre Bras, but the stubbornness 
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of the British soldiers, and the fact that Napoleon had 
drawn, without Ney’s knowledge, part of Ney’s right 
to assist in Bliicher’s downfall, led to his final repulse.^ 

The day after these two battles — the ITth of June — was 
occupied with marches. At dawn the Prussians retreated, Moxe- 
not east tow^ards Namur, their base of operations, as Napoleon Emils'"* 
had expected, but north in order to keep in touch withSli?) 
Wellington. About ten o’clock Wellington began to retreat 
north, Napoleon himself, worn out with the exertions of the 
prerious few days, again wasted the morning, and not till 
about 2 p.m. did Grouchy, one of Napoleon’s generals, start 
in pursuit of the Prussians, and Napoleon himself in pursuit 
of Wellington. Nightfall found Wellington in position near 
Waterloo and Napoleon’s troops beginning to arrive there, 
whilst the Prussian army was sixteen miles away at Wavre, 
and Grouchy, who had only just discovered the Prussian 
line of retreat, was some way to the south of it. During the 
night Wellington received promise of help from Bliicher 
and determined to hold his ground.* 

On the 18th came the battle of Waterloo, The two armies 
were drawn up facing each other across a shallow valley, at The Battle 
a distance of about a mile apart. For eight hours, from Waterloo 
eleven in the morning till seven in the evening, Napoleon 
hurled his troops against the positions of the British and 
their allies. His attacks were all repulsed, and the arrival 
of the Prussians to reinforce Wellington coincided with the 
failure of the Old Guard sent forward by Napoleon as his 
last effort. The Emperor drove from the battlefield and his 
army disintegrated in flight. Four days later (22nd June) he 

^ The Duke of Wellington had a very long day on the 16th. He left Brussels 
in the morning, and rode out beyond Quatre Bras; then he visited BlGcher at 
Ligny. and warned him of the dangerous position he had taken up. He had 
therefore ndden over forty miles before the battle of Quatre Bras began, and 
he remained tn the saddle till mghtfall. A general officer found him late that 
night, when his troops were asleep, chucklmg over some English newspapers 
which had ju<!t arnvedl 

• It IS «!aid that the Duke of Wellington himself rode over to Wavre during 
the night of the 17th, and got personi assurance of support from Blucher — 
but the story lacks confirmation. He received a message anyway before dawn 
on the 18th. 

( P 038 ) 
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abdicated. He subsequently surrendered to the commander 
of a British man-of-war, and was sent by the British Govern- 
ment as a prisoner to St. Helena, where he died six years 
later ( 1821 ). 

' After Waterloo, the Congress of Vienna^ which had been sit- 
The ting since before the Hundred Days, concluded its work, and 
peace was finally signed at Paris. France obtained better 
(1816) tjian might have been expected. This was partly due 
to the fact that her representative, Talleyrand, stressed the 
fact that the allies were making peace with a France ruled 
over by the restored monarchy of the Bourbons, and not 
with revolutionary or Napoleonic France. Moreover, Great 
Britain, represented by Castlereagh and Wellington, did not 
wish to see the other powers, especially Prussia, given too 
much, and they wanted to settle thorny problems on a fair 
basis of compromise. 

Therefore, France was left vrfth the boundaries she had 
before the Revolution. Prussia was not allowed to take 
Alsace-Lorraine. Only the conquests made by the Revolution 
and by Napoleon were taken from France. Thus Belgium 
and Holland were now set free from French domination and 
united into one independent State. In Spain the Bourbons 
were restored. In Italy, the Bourbons returned to Naples, 
while, in the north, Venetia and Lombardy were given to 
Austria. Prussia was given half of Saxony (for Saxony had 
been the firm ally of Napoleon), and she also acquired the 
Rhineland. Poland, which had been partitioned during the 
Revolution, and had been partially restored by Napoleon 
(m his formation of the Duchy of Warsaw) was again ob- 
literated, Russia receiving the lion’s share. 

Of her conquests. Great Britain kept Malta, Mauritius, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. She had taken the Cape from 
the Dutch when they were under Napoleon, and she now 
paid them compensation. Her gains did not seem extensive, 
but their importance was only realized later. 
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CHAPTER 54 

HISTORY OF IRELAND (1689-1818) 

We must now deal with the history of Ireland from the 
Revolution of 1688 until 1815 {Note lOi). How James was 
beaten at the battle of the Boyne in 1690, and how after his 
departure his Roman Catholic supporters capitulated at 
The Limerick in 1691, has been told on p. 646, The Roman 
(luo of Catholics, under the terms of the Capitulation of Limmck^ 
were promised two things. Firstly, those soldiers who chose 
“pen^ were to be allowed to go to France, and a very large number 
(1697- left Ireland. Secondly, the Roman Catholics in Ireland were 
to have the same privileges as they possessed in the reign of 
Charles II. But this second condition was not observed. 
On the contrary, between 1697 and 1727 the Irish Parlia- 
ment, in which by an English Act of Parliament only Pro- 
testants were allowed to sit, passed against the Roman 
Catholics, who composed four-fifths of the population, a 
series of laws, known as the Penal Laws, of the most vin- 
dictive character. A Roman Catholic was not allowed to 
have a vote and was excluded from every imaginable oifice 
or profession from that of a lord chancellor to that of a 
gamekeeper. He could not be educated at a university, and 
he could not keep a school or be the guardian of a child; 
he could not marry a Protestant, was not allowed to buy 
land, and was even forbidden to possess a horse worth more 
than fp?- No Protestant might sell, give, or bequeath land 
to a Ro man Catholic : and when a Roman Catholic died his 
land must be divided equally amongst his sons unless the 
eldest was a Protestant, in which case it all went to him. All 
Ronaan Catholic bishops and deans were exiled, and all 
Roman Catholic priests had to be registered. No Roman 

* A Protestant was at liberty to offer for any horse belonging to a Roman 
Catholic, who was bound to accept the offer . 
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Catholic chapel was allowed a bell or a steeple, and pilgrim- 
ages to holy wells were forbidden. 

Quite apart from the exclusion of the Roman Catholics 
from any share in the government of their country', the political 
political condition of Ireland stood in great need of reform. 

All laws passed in the Irish Parliament had still, under 
Poymngs’ Act of 1495, to receive the assent of the privy 
council in England, whilst the Parliament in England, in 
the reign of George I, arrogated to itself the right of passing 
laws binding upon Ireland. It must be remembered ako 
that the Irish Parliament had practically no control over 
the officials who governed Ireland, these being appointed 
and supervised by the Government in England, and it was 
an additional grievance that the highest of these officials 
were almost invariably Englishmen. The viceroys were 
Englishmen, often spending four-fifths of their time in 
England; the Protestant bishops were nearly all English- 
men, and some of them never came to Ireland at all;'- and 
only one Irishman in the whole course of the eighteenth 
century was made lord chancellor. 

The Irish Parliament itself needed drastic reformation; 
half the members of its House of Lords were Protestant tii* wsh 
bishops, whilst over two-thirds of the members of its House men!*’ 
of Commons were nominated by individuals, no less than 
sixty seats belonging to three families; and, as has already 
been pointed out, no Roman Catholic could vote at an 
election or sit in either House of Parliament. Moreover, 
till past the middle of the eighteenth century, there was no 
fixed term for the duration of a parliament. Consequently 
a parliament lasted for an indefinite period, and one existed 
in the eighteenth century for over thhiy years. 

Even worse perhaps than the political was the economic 

^ One divine held the bishopric of Do^n for twenty years: he never went 
near it dunnj? the whole of that time, but lived at Hammersm'ih ^ Of two bishops 
Eppoimed at the same time m the eighteenth centurv, it is said that one sent 
down to his diocese twenty-two cart-loads of books and'one hogshead of wine; 
the other, however, was content with one load of books, but dispatched to his 
palace twenty-two hogsheads of wine. 
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Economic condition of Ireland. That island is naturally a great pasturine 
oi Ireland country; Its cattle and its wool were at one time the best 
in Europe. It might have become a great manufacturing 
country as well. But the selfishness of English farmers and 
manufacturers stifled its enterprise. The English Parliament 
had already, in Charles II’s reign, forbidden the importation 
into England of cattle, sheep, and swine, alive or dead. It 
proceeded, in William Ill’s reign, to prohibit altogether the 
exportation of Irish woollen manufactures, and to confine 
the export of Irish unmanufactured wool to England alone, 
where the wool had to pay heavy import duties.^ Irish 
industries were thus ruined. But this does not exhaust the 
evils from which Ireland suffered. As a consequence of the 
Irish support to James II, a great deal of land had been 
confiscated, and it is reckoned that, after the Revolution, 
three-fourths of it belonged to owners of British descent. 
Irish A large number of these owners lived in England in the 
laudiords ccntuiy, and let their land to people called 

“ middlemen ”, who often rackrented and exploited the 
smaller tenants to whom they sublet. The wretched Irish 
peasant, paying rent to a noiddleman, tithes to the Pro- 
testant clergyman, and dues to his Roman Catholic priest, 
had in some cases, it was said, “ hardly the skin of a potato 
to subsist upon ”. 

Such were the conditions in Ireland in the earlier part of 
Irish the eighteenth century, and they all combined to degrade 
and to debase the great mass of the population and to make 
the country a most unhappy one. The more energetic and 
ambitious Irishmen, indeed, left their own country to pursue 
their fortunes elsewhere. Spain, for instance, possessed five 
Irish regiments, and within a hundred years a quarter of a 
million Irishmen, it is said, joined the Irish Brigade in 
France. It was that brigade which took the chief share in 
defeating the British at Almanza and at Fontenoy, and 

’ Tt is true that after 1743 the British Government encouraged the flax anc? 
linen industry at Belfast; but that was inadequate compensation. 
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which caused, so tradition says, George II to say at Dettingen, 

‘‘ Curse on the law'& which deprive me of such men To 
Austria Ireland supplied some of her best generals, and to 
Russia two field-marshals, ^ whilst Coote’s opponent at the 
hard-fought battle of W'andewash was of Irish extraction. 

We must now see how the conditions in Ireland were 
gradually improved during the later portion of the eighteenth Reiaxa- 
century. In the first place, it was found impossible in penai* 
practice to carry’ out the laws imposing restrictions on the (ml-s 2 ) 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, and eien before 
the middle of the century these laws were to all intents 
and purposes obsolete. The American War of Independence 
brought further relief to the Roman Catholics; for the 
British Government, anxious to conciliate opinion in Ireland, 
encouraged the Irish Parhament to repeal the laws prohibiting 
Roman Catholics from buying land (1778), and before the 
war was over other concessions followed. 

But the Amencan War of Independence had more im- 


portant effects e\en than this. It brought up the whole 
question of the relations of Great Bntam to her depen- 
dencies — and Ireland might almost be called a depen- 
dency, and in some ways was much worse off than the 
American colomes. Above all, it gave Ireland an oppor- 
tumty of pressmg her claims in a way that could not be 
resisted. During the later stages of the war. Great Bntam, 
hard pressed by her foes in every part of the world, had to 
withdraw the bulk of the troops from Ireland. The country 
was in immin ent danger of an invasion from France; and 
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was indeed, at one period, in “ daily, almost hourly expecta- 
tion of it Quite spontaneously, Irishmen, of all creeds 
and classes, organized themselves into a body called the 
Irish Volunteers to protect their countrj’ from a French 


^ One of these was the famous Peter Lac\ He bej^an his martial career a*’ 
the age of thiiteen, fighting in defence of Limencic. Subseouenth he entered 
the Russian ser\ice, fought against Danes, Swedes, aiid Turks, and finally 
became Governor of Lnoma He is credited with having converted the Russian 
troops from the w orst troops in Europe to some of the best, and e\ en m modem 
timea a division of the Russian army was still called after ium 
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invasion. Nearly all the landed gentry became volunteers 
the Duke of Leinster, for instance, comm an ding the Dublin 
contingent. Volunteer rank was given precedence in society, 
and great sacrifices were made to supply funds. The move- 
ment was entirely independent of the Government, who 
indeed regarded it, and with reason, with a considerable 
apprehension. For the volunteers, when they realized their 
power, began, like Cromwell’s Ironsides, to interfere m 
politics, and demanded an independent Parliament and the 
abolition of the restrictions upon Irish industries;^ “ Eng- 
land ”, as an Irish orator said, “ had sown her laws in dragons’ 
teeth, and they had sprung up armed men.” Moreover, in 
Henry Grattan Ireland had found a parliamentary leader of 
exceptional ability and force of character, who directed the 
movement in the Irish Parliament wfith great distinction. 
The British Parliament was powerless to resist. In 1780 
the restrictions on Irish trade and industries were abolished. 
Two years later, in 1782, Ireland obtained her legislative 
independence, Poynings’ Act being repealed and the British 
Parliament giving up the right to pass laws binding upon 
Ireland. 

The Irish Parliament now had a brief period of lively 
Grattan's activity. The leader of the reformers was Henry Grattan, 
ment whose wonderful gifts as an orator brought him fame. At 
(1783) there was no one but Chatham 

himself who had such power of inspiration. He was a 
Protestant, but he now devoted himself to the effort to re- 
move all the disabilities from which the Roman Catholics 
suffered. He declared: “ The Irish Protestant cannot be 
free until the Irish Catholic ceases to be a slave.” He was 
opposed by the Government officials who ruled in “ Dublin 
Castle ” and who were entirely hostile to any reforms. Yet 
Grattan might in time have won his way, had it not been 
for the effect on both Britain and Ireland of the events 

^ The uniforms of the volunteers — scarlet, green, blue, pd orange — Tsere 
all manufactured in Ireland so as to encourage home industries. 
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abroad, which not only stopped efforts at reform, but led to 
a period of repression. 

The effect of the French Revolution on Ireland itself was 
most important (Aote 128), IMen saw that in France religious Effect of 
disquahfications had been abolished, the equality of man aevoia- 
proclaimed, and government on a democratic basis set up, 

In Ireland the Roman Catholics wan:ed emancipation, that 
is, the right to vote and to hold offices; the Protestants 
wanted Parliamentary reform. Moreover all sections united 
in wishing for redress of economic grievances. 

Henry Grattan had led the moderate party, advocating 
Catholic emancipation and Parliamentary refonn. Bui he orattan 
did not believe in universal suffrage : “ I want,” he said, 

“ to combat the wild spirit of democratic liberty by the 
regulated spirit of organized liberty.” He wished to preserve 
the union with Great Britain, and declared that Ireland must 
support England in time of war. 

Wolfe Tone now formed an extremist party, which aimed 
at “ breaking the connection with England, asserting the in- 
dependence of our country, uniting aU Irishmen in place of tbc Lnited 
the denominations of Protestants and Catholics.” In 1792 (17*92)®” 
he and Lord Edward FitzGerald formed an organkation 
called “ The United Irishmen ” in which they sought to 
unite the Presbyterians of Ulster and Roman Catholics of all 
Ireland against the rule of England. Thousands joined it 
and its influence grew rapidly. 

Pitt saw that something must be done, and in 1793 the 
Irish Parliament (which consisted of Protestants, elected by piw* 
Protestants) was induced to pass an Act giving the vote to 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, though they might not sit as 
members. Then, in 1795, Pitt sent as Viceroy, Lord Fitz- 
wilham, who was himself one of the WTiigs who had rallied . 
to Pitt, and who believed that Roman Catholics should be t,ord 
given complete political equality. He announced this as his wuiim 
pohcy, and urged it in the dispatches which he sent home. 

The Irish were full of hope and rejoicing. Pitt’s govern- 
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ment, however, refused to support Fitzwilliam, repudiated 
his policy, and recalled him. 

The effect on Ireland was disastrous. Convinced now 
that nothing would be done to redress their grievances the 
Irish turned to treason, and the “ United Irishmen ” began 
At- secret negotiations with the French. In 1796 the Revolution- 
*®^ench ary government sent an armed force of 15,000 to invade the 
country, which attempted a landing in Bantry Bay but 
failed. 

Disorders broke out especially in Ulster, and led to 
atrocities on both sides. Consequently in 1797 Pitt ordered 
the “ disarming of Ulster ”. This was carried out by soldiers; 
and some Welsh and German troops sent into the country 
bullied and even tortured the people on the pretext of search- 
ing for arms. 

Such methods produced their natural results. The Irish 
Rebellion rose m Open rebellion. The avowed objects of the leaders 
“ ^ were to secure Catholic emancipation and Parliamentary 
reform. The peasants joined because they wished for 
abohtion of tithe. Many Irishmen too now believed that 
them country could prosper only if she broke away altogether 
from England and got rid of the commercial burden on her 
prospenty. They hoped that the French would send th em 
aid. 

The rebellion failed utterly. The British government had 
known of the plot, and on the eve of the outbreak arrested 
the leaders, the best known of whom was Lord Edward 
FitzGerald.^ The French help was not forthcoming, for 
Napoleon, who had thought of invading Ireland, had already 


^ Lord Edward FitzGerald was one of the seventeen children of the first Duke 
of Leinster. He served in the American War of Independence and was severely 
wounded, his life only being saved by a negro, who afterwards became his 
devoted servant. Subsequently FitzGerald was in Pans during part of the 
Revolution, auended the debates of the Convenuon Assembly, and was imbued 
with revolutionary ideas He joined the Umted Irishmen on his return and 
was one of the organizers of the Rebellion A price was put on his head bj 
the Government, and through treachery he was seized m a feather-dea ref's 
house m Dublin. He killed one of his captors, but was himself severely wounded, 
and died shortly afterwards in prison 
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Started on his Egyptian expedition when the rebellion broke 
out. The peasants, left to themselves, made a despairing 
effort, but they were easily crushed at Vinegar Hill in Wex- 
ford. A small body of French, led by Wolfe Tone, arnved 
weeks later and was surrounded and captured at Lough 
Swilly,^ 

After the Rebellion was over, Pitt felt that the only way 
to preserve the connection of Ireland with Great Bntain, Act ot 
and to secure any harmony betiv'een Roman Catholics and tibl/’J) 
Protestants in Ireland itself, was by means of a Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, similar to that between 
England and Scotland. Irish opinion was, however, against 
such a union. But lavish promises of peerages and honours 
— forty-one persons were either created peers or raised a 
step in the peerage — and very generous money compensa- 
tion to those individuals who held “ pocket boroughs 
secured a majority sufficient to pass the measure through 
the Irish Parliament. Moreover, though no explicit prormse 
was made, the Roman Catholics were given to understand 
by the Government that Catholic emancipation would form 
a sequel to the passing of the Union. Thus the Act of Union, 
despite Grattan’s speeches against it, was finally passed 
through the Irish Parliament in 1800. By its terms four 
Irish bishops and twenty-eight peers, who were to be 
elected for life by the whole body of Irish peers, were to sit 
in the House of Lords, whilst Ireland was to contribute a 
hundred members to the House of Commons. Ireland was 
to keep her separate judicial system and her separate execu- 
tive — dependent, of course, upon the British ministry. 
There was to be absolute free trade between Ireland and 
Great Britain, and Ireland was to contribute two-seven- 
teenths to the revenue of the United Kingdom. 

Thus ended the Irish Independent Parliament after an 


^ Tone committed suicide in pnson, before he could be eiecuted. 

®Over expended in this fashion, and ttvo peers received 

£52,000 and £45,000 respeem el> for their boroughs. 
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existence of eighteen years. It had possessed some able 
speakers and statesmen; it had passed some useful laws; 
and, on the whole, considering the diflSculties which it had 
to meet, it was not unsuccessful. The understanding about 
Catholic emancipation came, most unfortunately, to nothing. 
George III became firmly convinced that the grant of such 
emancipation would be contrary to his coronation oath, and 
would not agree to it, and Pitt consequently resigned office 
in 1801.^ Our period consequently ends with Catholic 
emancipation still unsecured, and the Irish Catholics con- 
sequently feeling that they had been cheated over emanci- 
pation. Moreover, the Parliament at Westminster was now 
saddled with the responsibility of dealing with the biggest 
of the Irish problems, the agrarian question; but the Eng- 
lish at Westminster never realized their full responsibility 
and for a long time failed to attempt any solution. 


CHAPTER SB 


PITT’S HOME POLICY AFTER THE OUTBREAK 
OF WAR (1793-1816) 


The outbreak of war with France had a disastrous effect 
Policy of upon Pitt (Note 108 ). Whatever prospects there had been of 
Coercion jjjjpjovenient in the political and social condition of Britain 
came to an abrupt end. All reform ceased: “ One cannot 
repair one’s house in a hurricane,” said a contemporary in 
defence of Pitt. Unfortunately, however, Pitt did not stop at 
cessation of reform — he began a policy of coercion. The 
fear of revolution in England was the cause, but actually 
the bulk of the country was loyal, and repression, after all, 
was no remedy for social ills. 


’‘It is reported that the King read the Coronation Oath to 
" If I violate It I am no longer legal sovereign of this country, but it falls to the 


House of Savoy.** 
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In 1790 Burke had published his Reflections on the French 
Revolution which contained the warning that power m BQri.e’s 
France would pass more and more into the hands of ae?t“o&s 
eictremists. This book had a tremendous erect on Britain, 
and particularly on the aristocracy who had practicahy Soa''--"* 
ruled the country for the past centur}*. It was answered in 

1791 when Tom Paine pubhshea his Rights of Man in paiae’s 
which he maintained that the people of a country had the of 
right to choose or alter the form of government as they 
liked. This democratic view found many followers, but in 

1792 Paine issued another pamphlet in which he praised 
repubheanism, and because of the fear roused by the march 
of events m France, his opinions lost their popularity. 

Burke and Fame may be said to represent tne n\o extreme 
views, but by far the majority of the British people agreed 
with Burke in so far as he regarded the French Revolution 
as an anarchical movement. The Government was certainly 
of his opinion, and was especially afraid of the various 
bodies which they thought were spreading revolutionary 
ideas in Bntain. Chief of these were the “ Corresponding tu* 
Sociedes ”, the largest of which, the “ London ”, was under pSSIhng 
Thomas Hardy and had over three thousand members. 

These societies were really clubs which held meetmgs and 
published pamphlets, and their objects were no more 
revolutionary than an attempt to obtam universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments. Some members, however, openly 
professed sympathy with the ideas of the French Revolunon, 
and because of this Pitt attacked the Societies and ordered 
the prosecution of both membera and leaders. In Scotland 
a series of famous trials ended in the “ martyrs of 1793 ” 
being sentenced to transportation, though it was impossible 
to prove that they had done more than ask for ‘‘ more 
equal representation In England, Home Tooke and 
Hardy were more fortunate, for when they were tried in 
1794, the j'uries acquitted them. 

A serious step was taken in 1794 when the Habeas Corpus 
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Suspen* Act was suspended, so that a person could be kept in prison 
o "he indefinitely without being brought to trial, if simply accused 
Corpus of “ treasonable practices A most odious system was set 
Act ( 1794 ) Government spies who went about the country and 
produced “ evidence of plots On the strength of such 
stones, many people were imprisoned^ 

Pitt next introduced and passed a series of Apts (1795) 
Repres- which made writing, speaking, or in any way “ inciting 
measures against the Govejaunent ” a serious offence, to be severely 
punished. Public meetings were made illegal unless licensed 
by a magistrate, and, of course, no reform meetings would 
Combina- be hcensed. Further, by the Combination Act of 1799, 
“*(” 799 ) working men were forbidden to form Trade Unions, for 
fear they should be “ revolutionary It was also mado 
an act of treason to support any changes in the constitution. 

In all these measures, considered necessary by the Govern- 
ment at the time, Pitt had the support of the Tories and of a 
large majority of the Whigs, led by Burke. Only Fox and 
some of his followers stuck to their principles, declared that 
the excesses of the French were due to the miseries they had 
suffered, and formed a new Whig party. 

Pitt’s financial reforms all went by the board. The 
Pitt’s National Debt increased so enormously that the provision 
difficulties of the Sinking Fund was useless, yet he continued its 
operation, on the false assumption that the war would be 
short. Thus while on the one hand he paid money into the 
Sinking Fund to pay off the debt, on the other hand he 
borrowed far larger sums to finance the war. The com- 
mercial treaty with France naturally was not enforced. 
Increased taxation was needed, but Pitt took no steps to 
deal with the question adequately. He was so confident that 
the struggle would only be a short one that he preferred to 
borrow rather than tax. Thus he only increased the assessed 
taxes in 1797, and it was not till 1798 that he brought in his 

^ “ Oliver the spy *’ became infamous for this, and even magistrates at length 
refused to accept such “ evidence **• 
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income-tax.^ He also borrowed on very disadvantageous 
terms, paying increasingly high rates on an ill-considered 
system. As a result he left the nation far more heavily 
burdened with debt than was necestraiy-. 

Pitt’s policy in Ireland has already been considered. Here 
we must note that Pitt himself, when the King refused even 
to consider Catholic Emancipation, resigned, m IcOL But 
when, in 1804, he returned to office, he took no further steps 
in the matter. Perhaps to do justice we must admit that he 
could never have induced the King to alter his resolution, 
for George firmly believed that to grant Catholic emanci- 
pation ivas contrary to his coronation oath. 

To Pitt at his resignation in 1801 succeeded one of his 
followers, Addmgton. He it was who made the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802, and conducted the early stages of the war 
when it ivas renewed in 1803, But he was quite unequal to 
the position. 

Pitt is to Addington 

What London is to Paddington ”, 

sang Canning, rather unkindly. And as the administration 
grew more Paddingtonian, it was felt that the tried pilot 
must be recalled. Pm returned to power in 1804, and lived 
long enough to see the crowning victory of Trafalgar in 
October, 1805. But six weeks later Austerlitz made Napo- 
leon supreme in Europe, and this victory, and the im- 
peachment of his closest ally, Robert Dimdas^ Lord Melzilley 
for malversation of funds,® broke down his already enfeebled 
health, and in January, 1806, he died. 

Pitt’s opponents had intended to charge him with in- 
capacity in the conduct of the war. His death left them 

^ This was graduated from 2d. in the £ on incomes of £60, up to 2r. m the 
£ on incomes over £2U0. 

® A vote of censure on Melv^ille preceded the impeachment Id the acmal 
vote, the numbers were equal but rhe speaker aftei a s’lence of raanv minutes, 
gave his casting vote agamst Melville There ensued a -^cene of wild exalranon 
amongst Pitt’s opponents Pin crushed his cocked hat ovei his Drow to 
conceal the tears trickling down his cheeks, and his younger supporters, fonn- 
mg a screen round him, led him away from the House 


Pitt and 
Ireland 


Adding- 

ton’s 

ministrv 


Pitt's 

second 

oiimstry 

(1SU4-6) 
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with no one to blame. It also left the King with no one to 
whom he could turn. He was forced to call upon Fox. 

A coalition ministry was formed, for all parties felt that 
Ministry they must unite in face of the terrible situation on the 
Talents Continent. Fox, Grenville, Addington combined. Owing 
to the fact that the best men of all parties were included 
in the Ministry, it had the nickname of “ All the talents 
Yet, because these men did not really agree on policy, 
nothing much could be done. Fox and his followers wished 
for reform of Parliament and for Catholic Emancipation 
but their fellow ministers would never agree to either. Fox 
did succeed, in the face of bitter opposition from the King, 
in getting an Army Act, which improved army service. But 
the only real achievement was the passing of the Act to 
abolish the wicked trade in slaves. (Freemg the slaves was 
not yet possible and this Act only stopped the capture and 
sale of slaves as a money-making affair.) The c^ohtion of 
Abolition the Slave Trade was the last act of Fox’s life, for he died 
8 months after taking office. 

This was the only reform possible, for in the succeeding 
years the struggle against Napoleon absorbed all the energies 
of the government. Repression and growing misery charac- 
terized the first decade of the century and led on to the 
demand for Reform which was to follow the establishment 
of peace. 

. / Fox’s ministry was followed by one under the inefficient 
Portland's Duke of Portland, who took office in 1807. Though himself 
ministry jjjg cabinet included two young men, Castlereagh 

and Canning, both destined to lend brilliance to our foreign 
policy. Feeling against “ revolutionary principles ” ran so 
high that no important measures could be undertaken,, for 
anwefomi was thought to lead to revolution. 
y'TTie only political event of note was the setting up of the 
ThsKegency in 1811. This was necessary owing to the hopeless 
*^(tlii5 nature of the King’s illness, and in 1812, when it was certain 
that he would never recover his sanity, the Prince of Wales 
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received full powers to act as sovereign. The Prince, selfish 
and bad as he was, had been the fnend and supporter of 
the WTiigs. He could not, even had he wished, have struesled 
against the general opposition to reform, but actually he 
made no attempt to stick to his principles, but abandoned 
the \\'higs at once and chose as minister the dull and reac- 
tionarj" Perceval. 

Perceval’s ministry was short, for he was shot at and 
killed in 1812 , by a lunatic, in the lobby of the House of Murder oi 
Commons. Lord Liverpool took his place, but the w hole fisil)®* 
strength of the nation, its energy and talent, seemed to be 
absorbed in the struggle against Napoleon, so that none was 
left for home affairs. 

Yet we must notice that, in spite of the exhaustion caused 
by the long wars, the eighteenlh century was remarkable in 
the spheres of art and literature. 

Many of the most famous names in British art belong to 
this period. '■Hogarth, the greatest of satirical painters, lived Artaud 
in the first part of the century,^ Re5moIds, Romney, Raeburn, 

Allan Ramsay, and Gainsborough in the latter part. These celimr”**’ 
men made portraiture supreme, and through them Britain 
could claim her greatest recognition in the world of art 
abroad. 

In literature the first half of George Ill’s reign was the 
time when Johnson, the “ immortal doctor ” flourished. 
Boswell’s Life remains one of the great classics, and in 
itself has drawn many on to further study of the period. 

Gibbon wrote his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’, 

Burke’s speeches are still unsurpassed; while Scotland 
produced her greatest poet, Robert Bums. The French 
Revolution coincides with the appearance of the “ romantic ” 
poets, Shelley and Keats, Scott and Wordsworth, though 
Scott has won greater fame by his Waverley novels. Byron 
became celebrated in the years when the Napoleonic war 

^ Some of his best work w to be seen in the comparatively little known Soane 
Museum m Lincoln*s Inn Fields, 
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raged. Jane Austen wrote her novels in the midst of that 
great struggle, and the whole flowering of literature which 
was to mark the first years of the nineteenth century, finds 
its seeds in the eighteenth. 



NOTES ON PERIOD NINE (1783-1815) 


BRITISH SOVEREIGN 
George III (1760-1820) 


IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

France; Louis XVI (1774-1792) 

First Republic (1702—1799) 
Napoleon Bonaparte: 

First Consul (1799-1804) 
Emperor (1804-1815) 

Spain: Charles III (1759—1788) 

Charles IV (1788-1808) 
Joseph Bonaparte (ISOS— 1814) 
Ferdinand VII (1814-1833) 

Empire: Joseph II (1765-1790) 

Leopold II (1790-1792) 
Francis II (1792-1835) 

(Holy Roman Empire ended 1806) 

Russia: Catherine II (1762—1796) 

Paul I (1796-1801) 

Alexander I (1801—1825) 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 


Pitt (the Younger); 
Addington : 

Pitt; 

Grenvhxe— Fox (Coalition) 
Portland; 

Perceval : 

Liverpool: 

7-S3 


(1783-1801) 
(1801-1804) 
(1804-1806) 
(1806-1807) 
(1 807-1 S09) 
(1809-1812) 
(1812-1827) 
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Note 104. — IRELAND IN THE LATER EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

(1760-1795) 


1. Political Grievances. 

(a) By the Penal Laws (1727) no Roman. Catholic could vote, or 
hold any office, or go to the University, or be a schoolmaster, 
or buy land. No Protestant could marry a Roman Catholic, or 
leave land to a Roman Catholic, 

(&) Under the ancient Poymngs' Act, all laws passed by Irish Par- 
liament had to receive assent of the English Pnvy Cxiuncil, but 
English Parliament could pass laws binding on Ireland 
(c) In Irish Parliament no Roman Catholic could sit, nor could 
any Roman Catholic have a vote, and two-thirds of members 
were nominated by private peisons 
(i) All officials appointed by England, and were almost invariably 
Englishmen 

2. Economic Grievances. 

(а) Irish agriculture and trade controlled, not to Irish advantage 
Irish might not export to England any cattle or woollen manu- 
factured goods. Raw wool had to pay heavy duties if sent to 
England. 

(б) Land had been confiscated and three-quarters belonged to Eng- 
lish landlords. 

(c) Tithes had to be paid to the Episcopal Church of Ireland, though 
four-fifths of population were Roman Catholics. 

3. Reforms during Eighteenth Century. 

During American war, Britain forced to conciliate Irish, so 
(a) Penal Code abolished (1778). 

(2>) Restrictions on Irish trade abolished (1780), 

(c) Irish Parliament given self-government by repeal of Poynings* 
Law, and British Parliament could not pass laws binding upon 
Ireland (1782). This meant legislative independence. 

4. Grattan’s Parliament. 

The Irish Parliament now had a brilliant period under leadership 
of Henry Grattan, who wished to remove last disabihty of Roman 
Catholics, wished for " Catholic Emancipation i e. that Roman 
Catholics should be allowed to sit in Parliament, and to hold offices 
(e.g be lawyers, soldiers, etc.). 
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Not* 1C5, — CHARLES JAAIES FOX (174-^n^S) 

Brilliant young man, of eminent Vvliig family. Brilliant speaker 

and strong upholder of liberty everywhere, 

1 Championed American colonies, and led the party which supported 
them (1776) 

2 Opposed the growth of the K%ng*s Potter and wished for Parliamentary 
reform. 

3 Friend of the Prince of Wales, an unprmcipled man, whose con- 
nection with Fox did the latter much harm, and helped to fix the 
King's dislike of Fox. 

4 Joined the Rockingham Ministry (17S2) on fall of Lord North; 
he would not serve under Shelburne So formed alliance with 
former opponent North, and made the Infamous Coalition " 
(1783). Tried to bring in a Bill to settle India fl7S3). Faded, and 
his place taken by Pitt the younger. 

6 Opposed Warren Hastings, as believed he had oppressed Indians 
(1786). 

6. Great Champion of the French Revolution, Declared people of France 
justified in rebelling against their government Strongly opposed 
Pitt's repressive measures in Britain. Opposed the war against 
France (1793) 

7. On death of Pitt joined the Coalition ** Ministry of all the Talents ” 
(1806). Wished to end war, but failed to come to terms with Napo- 
leon Helped to abolish trade in slaves 

Note: Fox rumed his career chiefly by accepting o£5ce m the 
“ Infamous Coahtion of 1783, which lost him popular confidence. 
The King always hated him. And as the French Revolution grew 
more extreme. Fox, as its champion, was discredited. 


Non 106. — EDMUND BURKE (1729-1797) 

Irish by birth, entered Whig Parliament in 1765, and served under 
Lord Rockingham, with Fox, on fall of North. 

Liberal minded in early life, and 

1. Supported a policy of conciliation towards the American colonies. 

2 Supported Catholic emancipation 

3. Supported complete religious toleration for all. 

4. Wished for reform of penal laws, and abolition of slave trade. 

5 But did not wish for extension of the franchise, nor redistribution 
of seats, and believed British (Constitution needed no reform. 
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6. In later life was so bitterly opposed to the French Revolution that 
he supported the war, and all the repressive measures of Pitt. 

7. His speeches still are some of the best English prose: most notable 
are Thoughts on the Present Discontents (a defence of the party sys- 
tem). On the American Colonies (putting the case for a self-governmg 
colomal empire), and French Revolution (against violent change m 
government). 

8. Led the attack on Warren Hastings. 

9. One of the best exponents of moderate pohtical philosophy. 

Note 107. — WILLIAM PITT. THE YOUNGER (1769-1806) 

Was Chancellor of Exchequer before he was twenty-four, and made 
Prime Minister when he was twenty-four (1783) 

1. Pitt as Financier. 

(a) Reduced duties drastically, so as to work towards freedom of 
trade. 

(b) Established the Smking Fund to reduce National Debt. 

(c) Commercial treaty with France (1786) 

(d) Wished for free trade with Ireland. Abolished apphcation of 
Navigation Acts to Ireland (1788), Established free trade with 
Ireland m 1800 

{e) But after the French war broke out he abandoned the treaty with 
France, kept on the Sinking Fund when it was useless, and bor- 
rowed at too high rates, rather than tax He wrongly believed war 
would be very short, and based his plans on this 

2 Pitt and the Empire. 

(а) India — his India Act (1784) made British Government respon- 
sible for the Govemor-(^neral and his Council 

(б) Canada — his Canada Act (1791) divided Canada into two. 
Lower (or French) Canada, and Upper. Meant to prevent friction 
between the races 

(c) Australia — first settlements sent out (1788). 

3 Pitt and Reform. 

Desired reform of Parliament, Bill to disfranchise 36 rotten 
boroughs and redistribution of seats (1785). Not passed, and war 
ended all reform. 

Wished for Catholic Emancipation, in conjunction with Act of 
Union (1800) but defeated by Kmg 

Note 108. — PITT AND THE FRENCH WAR a79S) 

1 Pitt originally did not desire war with France, and for first three 
years of Revolution, Britain kept aloof. 
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Causes of the War. In 1792 French seized the Austrian ^Netherlands 
(Belgium), and declared they would help any nation that rose in 
revolt. They declared Scheldt open to all commerce, and the ri\er 
had been closed by Eu’ opean treaty to help British trade. 

French threatened to invade Holland, and Bntam could not let 
that coast be m hostile hands. 

2 Revolutionary War, 

[а) Pitt IS not considered to have been a good war minister. He 
scattered the resources on small expeditions. Thus in 1793 he seat 
expeditions to the West Indies, to Toulon, and to Belgium 

(б) He had not his father's gift for choosing good men to serw^e 
under him. 

He let the King give the Duke of York command of the army, 
(c) He wasted money on subsidies to useless allies, e g the Kmg of 
Prus'sia who made terms with Napoleon which suited hirr> and 
would not fight when wanted 

(i) But, note, Pitt was hampered because all the allies were incom- 
petent, and he suffered for their mistakes. He also never lost 
heart but persevered m forming one coahtion after another against 
the Revolution. He also may be said to have been unlucky m 
havmg to contend with so great a gemus as Napoleon. 


Note 109 — CHANGE IN PITT'S HOME POLICY PRODUCED BY 
FRENCH WAR 

1. Pitt began hfe as reformer, friend of Adam Smith (said “ Tom Pame 

was right ”, Paine being reformer who wrote Rights of Man). 

2. War changed hini mto a reactionary, for he dreaded spread of revolu- 
tionary ideas to England. 

(a) Considered such ideas must be stamped our, so attacked ” Cor- 
responding Societies ", i.e. reforming soaeties which " corre- 
sponded " wnth each other 

{b) Prosecuted all advanced reformers. A series of political prose- 
cuttons held. In Scotland the " martyrs of 1793 " (Mmr, Palmer, 
etc), prosecuted or transported. In England Hardy and Home 
Tooke tried (1794) but acquitted. 

(c) " Two Acts ", 1795, made speaking or " mciting " against the 
Government a very serious offence. Pubhc meetings illegal unless 
hcensed by a magistrate. 

(d) Any attempt to " change the British Constitution " made act 
of treason. 

{e) Combination Acts (1800) forbade workmg men to combme in 
any body. Hence all Trade Ujitons or clubs illegal. 
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NOTS no. — PITT AND IRELAND 

1. Grattan's Parliament was moderate, but extremists under Wclf$ 
Tone wanted complete Independence of Ireland. Society of United 
Irishmen formed (1791). 

2. Pitt saw need for reform, and in 1793 vote was given to all Roman 
Catholics who were 3^40 freeholders. 

Ftizwtlham sent as Viceroy, and promised complete Emanci- 
pation. Repudiated by Pitt (1795). 

3. United Irishmen plotted with revolutionary France. 

(а) French expedition tried to land m Bantry Bay, but failed (1796). 

(б) Revolt m Ulster. Pitt ordered disarming of Ulster j great seventy 
shown (1797). 

(c) lf%sh Rebelhon of 1798 partly organized by Lord Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. French fleet defeated. Irish defeated at Vinegar HiU 
French troops defeated at Lough Swilly, 

4. Pitt Decided to Abolish Irish Parliament (1799). 

Act of Umon carried only by; 

(a) Promises of pensions to induce members to vote for it. 

(b) Promise of free trade. 

(c) Understandmg that Catholic Emancipation would be granted. 

5. Act of Union (1800). 

(a) Ireland lost her own Parliament. 

(2>) Sent 100 members to English Parliament and 28 peers. 

(i;) Ireland to contnbute two-seventeenths to English revenue. 

(d) Ireland to keep her own courts of justice and own civil service. 
But, Pitt (owing to the attitude of the King) could not give 

Roman Catholic Emancipation, hence Irish M P s were all Protes- 
tants j no Roman Catholics could hold any o£Eice. Moreover, tithes 
were still paid to the Episcopal Church. 

Non 111. — THE WAR WITH REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE 
(1798-1798) 

1. Britain joined the Coalition of Austria, Prussia, Holland, Spam, 
and Sweden against Republican France * Britain met with disaster, 
[a) because she sent too many small expeditions to Toulon, 

Bnttany, Dunkirk, West Indies {cdl failed) 1793. 

(fe) at sea did not use sea-power and did not blockade French ports 
though Howe won First of June, and took Cape of Good Hope 
(1796). 

2. After 1797 Britain made greater use of sea-power. Won Battles of 
SU Vincent and (after mutmy at the Nore) Cantperdown (1797). 

Cut ofiE Napoleon in Egypt by Battle of the Nile (1798). 
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3 War with Napoleon — first phase, 179S-1S02. 

In 1799, after failure in Egypt, Napoleon rerjrnel to France an:! 
became Consul War was now against mm Anstrm n afie peace 
with France 

Artued Neuirahty formed against Britain by Russia, Pras^ia, 
Denmark, and Sweden (1801) 

Against this Britain won BattU of Copenhagen HSOl/ and tae 
west captured W^est Indies 

4 Peace of ^Amiens (1802) 

{a) Britain gave up all conquests except Ceylon and Trinidad 
(6) France kept Belgium and the Rhme frontier 


Note 112. — SECOND PHASE OF THE NAPOLEONIC \\ARS fiSOS-lsrs, 

1 Causes of Second War. Europe hoped for peace after Treatv of 
Amiens Napoleon^ however, showed he meant to rensvL ztar, (Became 
Emperor in 1804). 

ia) He was aggressive in north of Italy, annexed Piedmont and 
Elba 

(h) He sent troops to S-witzerland 
{c) He sent expedition to Egypt. 

{d) He began to build a huge fieet 

{e) Great Britain fearing war m Egypt, did not give up Malta as 
she promised in the treaty, 

(/) Great Britain being convinced Napoleon was preparing to 
resume war when it suited him, decided to be first in the field 

2 Napoleon’s Plans to InTade Britain. 

Spam was France’s subject-aUy, and her fleet was to co-operate 
with French fleet. 

(a) But Britain blockaded all the French and Spanish narbours 
{b) Special transport-fleet collected by Napoleon at Boulogne Help- 
less unless battle-fleet held the Channel. 

(c) Napoleon therefore gave up plan, and sent his army to attack 
Austria. 

(d) Nelson destroyed French and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar (1805), 
and all hopes of invasion useless. 

3 Napoleon Plans to Ruin Britain’s Trade. 

Napoleon then fell back on attempt to rum Britain’s trade. 
ia) By Continental System (Berlin Decrees. 1806) no country allowed 
to trade with Britain He had conquered Austria (Austerhtz, 
1805), Prussia (Jena, 1806), and made alliance with Russia 
(Tilsit) (1807) 

( F 93S ) 
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(6) Britain retaliated "by Orders tn Council blockading foreign oort^ 

(1807). ‘ 6 F rxs 

To ensure blockade she captured Danish fleet (Copenha»^etL 
1807), to prevent Napoleon seizing it. ® 

(c) Napoleon, to make Continental System complete, seized Holluaa 
and Portugal and Spam 

This led to the Peninsular War (1808). 


Note 118. NAPOLEONIC WAR: THIRD PHASE (180^1814) 

1 War in the PenlnsiUa. 

ta) French driven from Portugal by battle of Vtmiero (1808) and 
forced to evacuate Portugal Moore sent to cut oB. Napoleon in 
Madrid Retreated to Corunna where fleet met biTn and British 
army saved from capture (1808) 

(6) Wellington attacked tn Spam Wellmgton drove French from 
Portugal, entered Spain, won Palaver a, then driven out of Spain 
and back to coast Entrenched himself at the lines of Toms 
Vedras (1810-11). 

(tf) Wellington had to defend himself on the coast. French after tnoatlis 
retreated from Portugal and Wellington, pressing on. woe 
Fuentes d'Onoro and Albuera (1811). 

{d) Wellington advanced and freed southern Spam. While Napoleon 
was occupied m Russia (1812) Wellmgton entered Spain, took 
key fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz; won battle oi 
Salamanca^ drove French from Madrid, and freed Southern Spain 
(r) Wellington freed all Spain and invaded France. While Napoleor 
was fighting the war m Germany which had risen against him 
(1813), Wellington won battle of Viitoria, and m 1814, while 
Napoleon was defending Pans, Wellington crossed the Pyrenees, 
entered France, and took Toulouse 

The effect of the war was to keep large numbers of Napoleon’s 
troops engaged, and to use up his transport French lost nail 
a million men. It restored Bntish piestige, and above all it en- 
couraged other nations to resist Napoleon 


No IE 114 — SEA-POWER IN THE FRENCH WARS 

1, At first Britain did not use her sea-power, and did not blockade 
France. Therefore, Fiench 

(a) Defended West Indies and it took us five vears to capture them 
{b) Invaded Ireland twice — Bantry Bay, 1796, and again m 1798 
(f) Conveyed their grain across Atlantic. 
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2 Fr«;nch conquest of Spam gave her Spa},,3h flset, 

\a) French and Spanish fleets to meet Prev.. t- 1 at 5 * r.. . ; 
(1797; 

{b) French conqne-it of Hollana ^aT.e ner D-featc : 

at Camperdown (1797) Datch fleet aejstro^xd 
(c) French sent Napoleon to to attac.: r*a and nt-- * 

stir np India) but Nelson deieaten fv&r.ch at Bu,. t o/ ’ 
ytle (1798) (famous for Nelson sendin? in a 7 - Detv/een rr.n-^ 
and shore, and French thus caught bet'-' t o - re-s* As a ri-n t, 
Napoleon was shut up in Egypt, and rr^jnen fn 

J Armed Neutrality, to protest against Britain pre’ient.r . 
from tradmg with France 

All the northern powers combined against Er.iain name*}, 

Prussia, Denmark, Sweden 

Nelson destroyed the Danish fiesi at Copenhagb/i |lSyl, — iz\ s-s 
for Nelson's skiU m gettmg through the shoals 

(Note; Nelson was second in command to Hyde ms 

famous “ blind eye " to Parker's signal to \.'*tnOAaw y 
Result: Baltic opened to Britain 

I After Treaty of Amxsns Napoleon planned to invade Britain. 

[a) Got fleet of transports ready at Boulogne 

[b) Spanish and French fleets tc meet in West Indies, arm ne=: 
gain command of Cbannei 

But, Nelson blockaded French and Spanish fleets in aar- 
bours, so no junction could be made. Brest fleet n:d net g=ft out. 
Tcyiilon fleet did, met Spaniards and sailed to West Indies Ketum- 
ang to Europe fought indecisive battle at Cape Fimntns 'Ca.ler, 
British admiral, did not renew action) French fleet tool: refuge in 
Cad'z Napoleon ordered them out and Nelson met and defentejt 
them at Trafalgar (1805) 

Nelson sent his fleet m two Imes ahead and broke the Franco- 
Spanish line, and fought action with his ships parallel to allied snips 
Result: French naval power destroyed, invasion hopeless, and 
Britain supreme at sea This led Napoleon to attempt the " Conti- 
nental System ", which alienated Russia and led to his donmia*: 


Note 115. — REASONS FOR FAILURE OF FRENCH IN PENLN'SULAR WAR 

1 . French had very long lines of communiccUton^ which coula iairiy 
easily be attacked by Spaniards. 

2 Geography of the country was against French, for roads ran across 
valleys, transport very difficult, and food hard to get. French held 
Madrid and had to work down the valleys and could not quicjjy 
get across from one valley to another 
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British did not sufier so much, for they had command of iht sm 
T hus could easUy get troops and stores to Wellington, who fou-ht 
the greater part of the time near the coast At Torres Vedras Bnt«h 
got supplies from sea. while French starved m the devastated country 

Napoleon did not. after the first, go to Spam himself but left h,, 
marshals to fight. (Soult, Massdna.) ' * ^ 

He could not send adequate troops, and had to withdraw large 
bodies when he undertook first the Russian campaign, then had to 
fight " War of Liberation " m Germany, and finely defend France 
against invasion in north 


Note 116 —THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM (1806) 

1. Blockade. 

Bntain blockaded French harbours, and m return Napoleon imposed 
the “ Berlin decrees, after his fleet was lost at Trafalgar. These 
set up the “ (^ntmental System (1806). 

(a) Aimed at ruining British commerce by forbidding any ships 
from Bntam or her colomes to enter any port of France or of her 
allies. 

{b) Bntain retaliated by Orders tn Council, forbidding any neutral 
ships to enter ports from which Britain was excluded (1807) 

2 Immediate result was to check all trade But, as Bntain had 
command of the sea, and Napoleon had not, Bntain could carry 
goods where she wished, while continent could not get anything by 
sea without Bntish leave 

3 Indirect Results. 

(a) The need to close all the continent to Bntam led Napoleon to 
extend his aggression, and made him seize Holland and Spam 
(fe) Also led to his quarrel with Russia, for the Czar refused to im- 
pose the system, as Russia needed British goods. 

(c) Great Bntain, m order to prevent Napoleon acquirmg the 
Damsh fleet, attacked Copenhagen and destroyed Danish ships 
(1807). 

The Continental System did gpreat damage to Bntish trade, and 
impoverished the country, but France herself suffered still more, 
and Britam stood the stram better. 


Note 117. — INDIA DURING THE FRENCH WARS a795-1799) 

1 . French stirred up Ttppoo Sahib m Mysore to rebel against Bntam 
French sent of&cers to drill native troops, and were very active 
m organizing Tippoo's army (1795). 
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2 French sent Napokon to Ec.3 nt, n-nh it'ka c: pro c* . nr to Inn^a 
Battle of Nile cut Napoleon fror* Fran^j; an. r ren .:.n-n*non 

3 Tippoo Sahib rrau? v.a: on Br.t sh, out ^ -a^ nc‘?atel bv La r.t 

^ 1700 ; 

Note: In 179S French Gc’*err nont hesitate:! v. ..ether to ii_nd 
Napoleon to Ireland to help reu^-i on of F’t^ Gerald, cr to Eg;, pt. 
Napoleon Linisclf decided tn;s in fa^-our of Ett-pt 


Notl IIS — IRELAND IN THE FRENCH WAI^S 

1 Ireland ^^ery strongly ah'ected by American Icevolution and French 
Revolution Wolfe Totie vanted independence of Ireland, formed 
“ United Irishmen '* (1792), and plotted t^nth the French ;1796 

2 In 1796 Hoclie sent French force to Ireland, and tned to lani in 
Ba,iiry Bay, winds contrarj* and British deet arrived, so force 
never landed Dutch fleet canynng Fiencn troops defeated at Caw- 
peidoiju^i (1797) 

J 1797 " Disarming of Ulster ” with great cruelty 

4 1798 Rebeliion partly organized by FitzGerald Rebellion put do'^m 
by English Irish defeated at Vinegar Hill French force landed at 
Loi'gh Swilly destroyed by British Act of Union fchc^ved ‘'ISOO 


Note 119 — HUhMANITARIAN MOVEMENTS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 

1 Wesley and the Methodists stirred up religious feelings, and were 
pioneers of social reform 

2 Evangehcal party supported '* humanitarian '* movements 

(a) Missionary work amongst heathen. Church Mtsstomry 
Society founded, 1799 British and Foreign Bible Society, 1804, 
(a) Prison Reform. John Howard (1726-1790) and Elizabeth Fry 
\Tbited the prisons and urged reform of prisons and of the terribly 
severe Penal code, 

(c) Anti-slavery Society, founded by William WxXberforct (1759- 
1833), and supported by Buxton, Abolition of Slave Trade earned 
in 1806. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD NINE 

(1783-1815) 


1 Describe Wellington's X'^’ork in the Peninsular War acccnnt 

fnr his successes CGS 10 j7) 

2 Describe the main changes in Bntish farming an! rural hie 
^etxv'een 17S3 and the Agricultural Labourers revolts of libO-L 

3 Sketch the career of Horatio Nelson and discuss the ^rtance 

of his xnctones fh 

4. How do ycu account for the success of the Enghsh in > cia cur- 
ing the eighteenth century? (LZvI l£f31) 

5. By xvhat methods did George III destrcv the power of the 

(CL 1027) 

6. 7^1iat do you know of (1) town hie, and {2> country lie, curmg 

the eighteenth century^ (OL 1030] 

7 Describe the course of events which led up to the Irish rebe lion 

of 179S. iLC 

8 Describe the resistance of Gr=>at Britain to the ami i tier ^ of 

Napoleon betxveen 1802 and 1815. (LG5 11.* ‘J*#; 

9 Trace the extents xvhich led up to the Act of Un-on xicth Ireland 

n ISOO (LGSHCT, 

10 Desenbe the part played by Great Entain in the ox erthrow of 

Napoleon 19355 

11 Outline the changes in English agnculhire durmg the eight'.cnth 

^enturx’. (NwJ3 19 JO, o2, Cl L*uV/, 

12 Dtscribe the domestic policy of the younger Pirt before and after 

the outbreak of the French Rex olution, and account for any stnhing 
diSerences (NLJE 1930, OL 1930, L^j. 1932 ; D 19»>2 

13 Describe and account for the attitude tevards the French Re- 
volution of {a) Pitt, (b) Burke, and (c) Fox (OL 1027, NUJB 19:i2, 

14 Compare the achievements of ^^llhanl Pitt, Earl of Cnatham, 

with those of his son Wiiliam Pitt. (OC 1925; OL 19i6, 
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15 Give an account of Pitt’s India Bill and of the cncnmstances 


which led to it 



16 " Misguided and reactionary Is this a fair criticism of the 
domestic policy of Pitt after 1793? |OC 19931 


17 Explain whv the Domestic System of manufacture was replaced 
by the Factory System (NUJB 1930) 


18 MTiat is meant by the expression "Agrarian Revolution”' 
In what ways was it related to the industnal changes of the later 
eighteenth century? (QIB 1932 , 


19 Discuss the importance of the victories won by Nelson 

(OL 1920, 1930, LM 1931) 

20 Explain how England’s command of the sea stood her m good 
stead in her struggle with Napoleon 

(OL 1928, OC 1930, D 1931, NUJB 1932) 

21. MM was the Continental System? How far can it be said to 
have achieved its object? (B 1931} 


22 MTiat were the social effects in Great Britain of the Revolutionam 
and Napoleonic wars? (NUJB 1931 1 


23. MEich do you consider played the greater part in the defeat of 
Napoleon, the success of our navy or the campaigns in the Pemnsula? 

( 011925 ) 

21 MM were the mam causes of the discontent and distress in 
England at the end of the Napoleonic wars? (LGS 1924) 
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INDUSTRIAL DE'V'ELOPMENT: ABUSES AXD 
REFORMS 

1815-1867 

CHAJ^R 66 
GEORGE III 

1. 1815 AND AFTER IN GREAT BRITAIN 

The years which followed Waterloo are generally taken 
as beginning a new era. The centurj- which followed s-w intro 
such immense changes in every sphere of life that it forms ““ ' 
one of the most thrilling and interesting periods in British 
history. To keep clear in our minds what the reigns in- 
volved, we need to consider briefly what we are going to 
study. 

.^irst, there are great social changes. The development of 
machinery, and the growth of our vast town population, 
altered the whole trend of life. The sufferings of the poor 
in the early part of the century were such that they led first 
to a great demand for political reform, and then after that 
to a long, gradual process of social reform. That process is 
still gmg on. 

^^est, there are changes abroad. The nineteenth century 
was the great age of Liberalism. Revolutions swept over 
Europe, new States were formed, great powers competed 
together for supremacy. England’s policy was of much 
importance, and she produced a series of great ministers, 
Canning, Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli. 

(P938) "37 38 
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There *>070 two movements of supreme importance in 
Self- the nineteenth century. First, there was a movement for 
governm| Sefy^ovemment. The rulers of many of the States of Europe 
after 18 J 6 were reactionary and despotic, and distrusted all 
Liberal aspirations, which they labelled as dangerous and 
anarchical. In many parts of Europe liberty, in the English 
sense, was unknown: there was no liberty of speech or of 
writing; public meetings were forbidden and arbitraiy 
arrests frequent. Only one other European country besides 
Great Britain had a Parliament — and that was France. 
The growing desire felt by the people for greater individual 
freedom and for a greater control of the government led at 
times, and especially during the years 1830-32 and 1848-52, 
to agitations and revolutions, which were sometimes sup- 
pressed and sometimes successful. Closely allied with the 
movement for self-government there was, semidly, a move- 
ment for the realization of the idea of Nationality. People 
of the same race or speaking the same language, possessing 
common traditions or a common history, showed a passion 
to be united and to be freed from the control of alien rulers, 
a passion which led to the independence of Belgium in 1830, 
to the War of Italian Liberation in 1859, and to the final 
union of Germany under the leadership of Prussia in 1871. 

Then, the British Empire developed, its territory was 
extended, and its whole policy altered. The idea of self- 
governing colonies was worked out. 

There remained the problem of Ireland. This became so 
acute that her relations with Great Britain were one of the 
major problems which statesmen had to attempt to settle, 
and the effect on Britain was as important as it was on 
Ireland. 

When peace came to Europe in 1815, all countries were 
Trouble SO exhausted that for a while stagnation reigned. The 
*'’®‘**‘ absolute rulers were everywhere restored, and foreign policj' 
at first had little interest for Great Britain. 

It was at home that great changes took place, and here 
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we have to trace raoit important deveIopn:;nts. ^'a^t 
changes in industrj-; terrible distress ?rncngst the vorkir.g- 
classes; a total failure on the pa.-t of the Goverrjment to 
see or to sympathize with the state of the nation, led to 
upheaval. The next seven or so years show how the griev- 
ances of the “ common people ” became unbearable, and 
how’ they' revolted against them. A harsh government tried 
repression and thereby' drove the country to the brink of 
revolution. 

The troubles and struggles of these years can be traced 
to two mam causes — to the distress due to the aftermath of 
war, and to the further fact that Britain was now embarking 
on what is called the “ industrial revolution ”. 

2. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

George III was, in 1811, recognized as unfit to rule, and 
the Regency was declared. The state of the country was Th« 
terrifying; the “common people” were suffering and'eTr'rSf^ 
showing their discontent, vet neither Crown nor Parliament Salhe ^ 

, ® , I 1 • age ol 

took ^y steps to help the nation. macw- 

Jfe the first place the country was bound to be faced with 
a difficult situation created by the coming of the peace. Distress 
War is destructive, and it takes time and money to repair war 
the dam:ge it leaves behind. Trade had shrunk away dunng 
the long war and every nation was impoverished, therefore 
every nation had less money to spend. Unemployment was 
bound to exist on a large scale, and this was made worse 
by the fact that all government orders stopped, and in 
addition thousands of soldiers and sailors were added to 
those wanting w'ork. 

This inevitable trouble was greatly increased by the 
fact that the beginning of the peace coincided with the 
development of what we call the Indttstnal Resolution, Reioin- 
which in turn at first created more unemployment. 

Machinerv was now to become the great feature of in- 
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duEtrial life, aud in c. ery direction we see men inventing 
new machines. If we stop to think, we can 'see that there is 
an interesting problem here. Machinery means factories 
and that means that men must congregate to work in towns' 
Village industry and home industry must disappear. But 
if factories spring up, and mankind swarms together in 
towns and cities, then food must be brought, and also the 
raw materials for industry, and the resulting manufactures 
must be transported from the factories to the shops and to 
distant places, and even overseas. Thus, roads, railways, 
and shipping must be developed too. What is fascinating 
in this “ revolution ” is the fact that all the necessary changes 
appeared at the same time, and each one fitted in with the 
other. 

First we must retrace our steps, for, though it is in some 
ways convenient to take 1815 as a dividing line, changes 
had begun in the latter half of the eighteenth century which 
came to fruition in the nineteenth. 

Perhaps the first of our industries to be affected by the 
Agricui. scientific spirit was our oldest — that of Agriculture (Note 
120). Up till the eighteenth century' arable land had, in most 
districts, been treated as in the Middle Ages; it was sown 
with com for two years and then left fallow for a year to 
recuperate its fertility. The discovery was made, however. 
Rotation that by the cultivation of roots, the recuperative advan- 
0* tages of a bare fallow might be secured without the loss of 
a year’s crop. Moreover, the roots both gave the opportunity 
for clearing the soil and provided food for the catde and 
sheep during the winter.^ Consequently there was more 
manure, and the fertility of the land was correspondingly 
“ Turnip” increased. Tradition says that “ Turnip ” Toamshend, 
hSid George I’s minister, was the first to realize the importance 
of this discovery, and to develop on his Norfolk estates a 
four-year rotation of crops (e.g. wheat, some form of roots, 

^ Formerly the bulk of the stock, except that required for breeding purpo®« 
was killed about Martinmas. 
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barley, a mixture of clover and some fcnn of grasses), 
never taking tT;vo successive com crops cff the same landf 
and this principle of rotation — sometimes three-year or 
five-year instead of four-year — was generally adcnted in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century in Ena^and.^ 

Moreover, the scfentific breeding of live stock, especially 
by Robert Bakeseell,^ the developer of the famous Leicester 
breed of sheep, produced such changes that by ISoi) the 
average weight of sheep was nearly three times, and of 
:?ttle more than twice, what it \\as at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. New forms of manure for the land, nctv 
artificial foods for stock, were also discovered. The institu- 
tion, at the end of the century, of the Smithficld Club for 
the encouragement of stock breeding, and of a nev, Govern- 
ment department, the Board of Agriculture, are significant 
of the great interest taken in agriculture, an interest shared 
by George III himself, who started the model farm at 
Windsor and wrote articles in agricultural newspapers. 

These were not the only great changes that took place In 
agricultural conditions in this period. Waste lan^ were 
reclaimed and made productive by enterprising landowners. 
Large farms were substituted for small farms in many 
districts. Above all, an enormous amount of common land 
and open fields — no less than seven million acres in George 
Ill’s reign alone — was enclosed by individuals, chiefly, 
of course, the neighbouring landowners, through Acts of 
Parliament. At the same time more capital was expended 
on the land, more improvements were introduced, and the 
enclosed land was made far more productive — it has been 
estunated that its produce multiplied at least fivefold. But 
these changes led to the decay, and even to the disappearance, 

^ There is a story that an archdeacon took a rector to task for growing rjmps 
in a churchyard. “ This must not occur again.’* he said, ** Oh no. sir, nc.:t 
year it will be barley!” was the reply of the unrepentant rector. 

■ He was bom in 1725 and died in 1794, Peopis a^^ed to come from all over 
the world to see his bull “Twopenny** and his ram “ Two-pnuncer and 
m his kitchen he would entertain “ Russian pnnees, French and German royal 
dubss, British psen and sightseers of every iescnpooc 


The 
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in many parts of England of the yeoman class and of the 
small farmers. In many districts they found increased 
difficulty in obtaining a livelihood owing to the enclosure of 
the common lands on which they used to feed their stock, 
and, moreover, they were often tempted by good offers to 
sell their land. Many of them sank into the position of 
labourers, and their condition during the earlier part of the 
nin eteenth century was deplorable. Many of them drifted 
into the towns, which were now springing up, owmg to 
the revolution in industry. 

For the world was changed by the vast series of develop- 
industriai mcnts which now transformed Britain from an agricultural 
into an industrial country {Note 121). Each part of the new 
methods fitted into new discoveries in other branches. Thus 
men learnt to improve the production and use of coal, and 
of iron and steel, at the time when a whole series of inven- 
tors were producing various kinds of machinery, and others 
were developing the means of transport. Each of these 
advances would have been useless mthout the others. In 
combination they fitted together and entirely transformed 
men’s lives, for they not only changed conditions of work, 
but they cheapened production and so made goods more 
plentiful. At the same time, population was increasing very 
rapidly, and great towns were springing up. The new 
population could not have lived, and the new towns could 
never have been created, unless roads and railways had 
made it possible to bring food and raw materials to them 
Town life became the feature of British development. The 
new conditions led on the one hand to all sorts of problems 
in connection with housing and health. Public health had 
to be studied, and not only conditions m factories and work- 
shops, but conditions in the crowded streets and houses. 

In another direction, the growth of factories led the men 
and women who worked in them to learn to combine, and 
so we have the growth of Trade Unionism, leading on to 
Socialism and the Labour Party. 




1700 liMK) 
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The first inventions really appeared in the eighteenth 
Ma- century, and in the cotton industry. Lancashire had the ideal 
***£‘thJ climate for cotton spinning, which requires damp, h 
indJltriM 1738 John Kay had invented a shuttle which could be 
thrown mechanically from one side of the loom to the 
other. This “flying shuttle” helped all weavers, who 
soon had need of more yam. This demand stimulated 
invention, and in 1764 James Hargreaves invented the 
“ Spinning Jenny ”, called after his wife. This was a wheel 
which turned skteen spindles instead of the one which a 
hand-spinner had used. A little later Bichard Arkwright 
developed spinning by rollers actuated by water-power, 
and Samuel Crompton, in a machine he called a “ mule ”, 
combined these two principles. Now spinners produced 
more yam than the weavers could use, for one man operating 
Crompton’s mule could look after hundreds of spindles. 
Then in 1785 a mechanically-minded clergyman, Edmund 
Cartvxright (w'ho had previously never seen a loom at work), 
invented the power-loom, which gave an enormous impetus 
to weaving. Figures show us in an impressive way what 
couon the use of these new machines meant. In 1750 there were 
40,000 men engaged in the cotton spinning industry. In 
1831 there were over 800,000. The production of cotton 
yam rose from 600 million lb. in 1844 to 1300 milli on lb. 
in 1882. In the same period the export of cotton piece 
goods rose from 348 million lb. to 1000 million lb. As to 
the value of these exports, by 1870 the value of our cotton 
exports was ^64 million, and by 1910 it was ^89 million. 
Cotton had become one of the great exporting industries.^ 
The new machinery of course involved the use of iron 
Iron and steel, and here the actual creation of the machines was 
■teei made possible by the development in iron. This had, through- 

iQur cotton exports suffered terribly in the trade slump after the 1914-18 
war. In addition, India produced her own cotton and put very heavy tariffe 
on Lancashire cotton. Thus, before 1914 India had imported 3000 m^on 
yards of cotton from England, and by 1937 she was only importing 334 millxon 
yards. 
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out previous centuries, been smelted by charcoal, and as 
the forests were used up, the price of this fuel r'jse. In 
1760 coal and coke could be used, owing to an improvement 
in blast. Henry Cort discovered new ways of pucdkng iron, 
and thus by 1770 the “ iron age ” had begun. 

Now it was only a step to the discovery of the use of 
steam, and Janus Watt is the man to whom we owe this, steam 
In 1769 Watt, a maker of mathematical instruments at 
Greenock, made the first efiicient steam engine. At first it 
was used only for drawing up water, but soon it was giien 
a “ rotatory ” and parallel motion, and could be used for 
manufactures. In 1790 the first iron ships had been built, 
and in 1812 one of the first steamers, the Comet, sailed 
down the Clyde. In this very same year Napoleon was 
embarking on his great Russian campaign. He hoped to 
win the mastery of the world by force of arms. The “ nation 
of shopkeepers ”, whom he despised, were setting out on 
their campaign too, but it was one for peaceful prosperity. 

Once the principle of steam-driven engines had been 
established, the railway age was at hand. In the year before Raiiviajs 
Waterloo, George Stephenson made his first locomotive, 
which was one to carry coals, and it travelled at the rate of 
three miles an hour. WTien it was suggested that lines should 
be laid down all over the country, great opposition was set 
up, for landowners objected to the idea of such traffic across 
their estates. Parliament rejected the first Bill for the pro- 
motion of a railway (1818). But the pressure of the new 
inventions was too great. Already “ cotton towns ” were 
filling the north, population was leaping up,^ and trade 
called for better transport. In 1825 the first railway was 
opened for traffic, the Stockton and Darlington, and next 
came the Manchester and Liverpool Railway (1829). Once 
the idea was safely launched, financiers saw in railways 
an excellent investment. Companies were formed, hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds were put into the ventures, 

* In 1801 at the first it \Taa 9 million; in 18S1, 12 million. 

( 1938 ) 28 • 
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and with extraordirxary speed the knd ras covered with a 
network of lines.^ 

The effect of the railways on industr} vas tremendous. 

Now the coal-fields could be opened up, espeiiaih in the 
north-east, and hea \7 ’’ industries could be developed 
wherever they w^ere situated, since the radwa^^ could 
transport raw^ materials so easily. Thus by IS.'n there were 
o\er hliUO miles of railway, linking up all the inddstr.a! 
districts of the north. Passengers earned m iS43 were d3 
millions, in 1850 73 millions. 

To look a little ahead, Queen Victoria, who was aiwavs 
enterprising, made her first journey by tram in 1842, It 
was found that “ third-class traffic paid better than 

first ’h since there were more passengers to use it, so the 
Cheap Trains Act (1846) laid it down that one train on each 
line a day must carry" passengers for Id a mile. 

But railways did not go to ever}’ place, nor were they 
the only means of transport. Canals had carried much canau 
traffic, but now the railway companies bought them up, roads 
and usually closed them in order to rid themsehes of 
competition. 

They could not deal so with the roads, and parallel with 
the railway de\elopment came improvement in roads. 

John Macadam in 1811 demonstrated his new surfaces, and 
localities v\hich were not yet industrialized, profited from 
the new roads. Dickens’ novels show the great part played 
by the coaches w’hich earned mails and passengers. 

One final mvention proved again the rule that improve- 
ments in an industry call out further advance. The great 
use of coal meant an extension of mining, and the discovery 
of the steam engine caused the introduction to the mmes of 
machinery dnven by steam. At first this increase in coal- 
mining produced accidents in the pits, and the loss of life 
was lemble till Humphry Davy's safety-lamp was invented 

^ The labourers who worked on the rail-ways -vv ere called ** na\"vde8 fircnB 
^ navigators the name gi^en to the earlier -workers on the canals. 
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(1815) — it largely eliminated explosions of dangerous gases 
in the mines. 

We know that these new invencions were in the end to 
improve the lot of mankind, but at £rst they seemed to the 
workers to bring only evils in their tram. Machinerr was 
destined to cheapen production, and so in time create a 
larger demand for goods and gradually give rise to an e'ler 
greater demand for labour. But in the nr»t years of the 
new century unemployment increased and the purchasing 
power of wages fell.^ 

Starvation faced many, and in despair they took to vio- 
lence. The “ Luddite ” riots, primanly due to the intro- 
duction of the new machines, occurred in the years 1511 
and 1812 (called derisively after Ned Ludd, a village simple- 
ton who was supposed to hat'e broken some machines}, and 
were put down with seventt" which too often became crueltj - " 
{Note 122). B 3 Ton in the House of Lords pleaded for these 
men “ meagre with famine and sullen with despair ”, but he 
was more merciful than the judges who sentenced such 
rioters as were caught. A terrible echo of these times comes 
to us in the story' of a boy of fifteen who had acted as sentry 
to some rioters, and was sentenced to death, and who on 
the scaffold “ called on his mother for help, thinking she 
had the power to save him Yet these riots were only a 
beginning. For as the “ post-war depression ” of 1815-16 
deepened, the temper of the people grew worse, in face of 
their helplessness. We have now to see how the Govern- 
ment, far from helping the working-classes, adopted a 
policy which increased their burdens. 

^ Wa^es during the war years rose in most industries, but not as fast as the 
cost of li’txng. The case of the hand-locm workers was espec’all’* ha-u, becaose 
they were competing against the powcr-lcom. Th^s ir. a nis'Lly skilled 
weaker earned 26.? btf a week, in IS'H onl> I4j. These weavers co’^ld ttius 
in J797 buy 2SJ Ib of food with their wages, and onJ> Ib in J81L Be- 
tween 179U and 1813, the cost of living, as meaa.urea m commodities, rose by 
S7 per cent. 

“A very good description of home-weavers is given in Silas Mamer by 
George Eliot, while excellent pictures of the machine-breaking riots are to be 
found m North and South by Mrs. Gaskell, and in Shirley by C, Brontd. 
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GEORGE III 


The Prime Minister from 1812 to 1827 was Lord Lvcer^ 
Tbt pool, himself an amiable enough man, but he had no per- 
msnt's sonality and was dominated by Lord Castlereagh. Castle- 
reagh, though a “ Liberal abroad ” (see p. 756) was the 
opposite at home, and while his influence lasted there was 
misery leading to riots and disorders, which were merely 
suppressed, while no efforts were made to help the stan-mg 
people. Yet all blame cannot be put on Castlereagh alone. 
Parliament supported him and urged him on. For m those 
days public opinion did not expect the State to cure the evUs 
of poverty, and Parliament itself, lacking accurate informa- 
tion, did not know the extent of the social problem. 

One of the first acts of Parliament (actually at the in- 
Financial sligation of the opposition), after peace was declared, was 
measures j-gmove the Income Tax. This had been introduced by 
Pitt as a war measure, and on these grounds it was now 
discontinued. As the National Debt had naturally grown 
enormously owing to the heavy war expenditure, great 
sums of money had to be produced to pay interest on the 
debt. Yet now this extra taxation was not raised “ directly ” 
from the richer classes, but was met by raismg the customs 
duties on goods. 

Moreover, the people suffered specially from changes in 
starration the price of food. The artisan class did not do so badly, but 
^"luiiei the agricultural labourer could not afford to buy many 
commodities. Then, even more than now, bread was the 
mainstay of the poorer classes, and the price of bread fluc- 
tuated.^ Parliament was in the hands of the Tories, that is 
to say of the owners of land. If the price of wheat were 
high, landlords could charge the farmers high rents. True, 
they declared that in this way they kept agriculture alive and 
employed the labourers, but the effect of the high price of 
com was felt by the village labourer even more severely than 

' It wa« very high after had harvests, such as that of The price of con^ 

for lustanre, after the good harvest of went down to a quartet and 

after a bad harvest m 1817 went up in June to llli. In 1822 it fell as low as 
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by the town labourer, as his wages ; ere far ic’-.er. Indeed, 
the situati:n had been sue:, that some ’ ears retire (m ITlC; 
at one place in Eerkshire. Spemha'V.lar.d. the rr.tfstrates cf srif-n- 
the district decided to give relief in prcporticr. to the rnce 
of corn and the number of children in the far."..Iy. Th.s was 
meant to keep the large family of the ver\" poor man from 
staiwation, but being widely copied, it ended bv meaning 
that farmers and employers paid \ery lov. wages, knov ir.g 
that their workpeople could get this relief to supplement 
their wage. 

As the years passed, things seemed to grow worse. With 
the coming of peace, other nations began to compete w.th 
our shipping and develop their own manufacrans. Foreign 
countries began to send their com into England. The land- 
lords would have none of this. They saw the price of corn 
fall by half, and many farms which had flourished in the 
high-price time of war, now no longer paid. Something had com 
to be done about it, and, m 1S15, the first Coin Lav: was 
passed, which forbade foreign com to be imported into Eng- 
land until the price of English wheat was fcOs. a quarter. Tins 
same year saw' unemployment reach greater proportions than 
ever before. Conditions, of course, varied in different 
localities and different industries, but by 1&16 the state of 
the nation was such that poor relief had risen from under 
two million pounds in 1790 to nearly eight million pounds 
in 1816. 

William Cobhett, who himself was a countiyTiian, in his 
famous Rural Rides describes the condition of England. 
Thanks to his wonderful prose, the places he passed through 
live in our minds. He devoted all his great gifts and nis 
unbounded energy to stir up the spirit of revolt against such 
conditions, using his paper the National Register for his 
propaganda. 

Nor were the town-dwellers very much better off. As the 
textile industry had developed with the new machines, so co-m- 
“ factory ” towns appeared; builders now ran up rows of 
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squalid houses, and the great mills belched out smoke over- 
head. In these factoiies, men, women, and children worked 
for long hours, there being no limit fixed till 1819, and even 
then the legal twelve hours a day was exceeded, for there was 
no means whatever of enforcing the Act. The workers could 
not combine, for that was forbidden by the Combination 
Laais.^ 

One specially difficult thing to understand is that some 
men, good and broad-minded in other respects, saw no 
need for preventing this state of things. John Bright, who 
later worked so hard to have the Corn Laws repealed, and 
William Wtlberforce, who devoted his whole life to freemg 
the slaves, both opposed the Factory Acts. They thought 
that liberty was so precious that workers and employers 
should be free to arrange matters between them; and they 
believed further that the better employers would by their 
success force bad ones to improve their conditions. This 
policy of leaving capital and labour to settle their own affairs 
Laissex was Called laissez faire^ but it cannot be called a success, 
since “ labour ” was not strong enough to defend itseff. 
And when such men as these disbelieved in State action, it 
is easily understood how the Tory Government would re- 
act. The upper and middle classes had been genuinely 
terrified by the excesses of the French Revolution; they 
were partly ignorant of the sufferings of the workers; they 
had no trained body of civil servants to deal with the prob- 
lems, and no traditions to induce them to attempt remedies 
through State action. 

3. REPRESSION AND REVOLT 

Such misery as the people were suffering was hard to bear. 

The Yet no help came, and no redress, and finding Parliament 
Radicals obdurate, the leaders of the people began to work for reform 

^ These Acts punished ** any working man who combined with another to 
gain an increase in wages or a decrease in hours/* 
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of Parliament itself. The Radical part}' appeared, so called 
because it wished for ” radical reform I: mcladed '.'.H'.srs 
such as Cobbett, speakers such as Orator " Hur.r,- ar.a the 
great lawyer Jeremy Bentkam, who wrote the Caitoan-i cf 
Parliamentary Preform. The staning mtseraole people 
eagerly jomed in the movement. Meetings were hela in the- 
great towns, and soon trouble broke out I'Sote 124). 

In London, during November of 1816, a great crowd 
met at Spa Fields, Bermondsey, demanding uni\ersaJ suf- 
frage. It formed in procession and set off to “ capture the 
Tower”. Needless to say, it was easily dispersed and 
broken up, but the Government, seeing a resemolar.ce to 
the French attack on the Bastille, was genuinely teni-ued. 

Riots were reported from the Midlands and from Glasgow, Riots 
and the Government decided on most vigorous methods to reires- 
deal with the disorders. Not content with arresting and 
executmg the leaders of ^ mobs ”, when they could catch 
and comict them, in 1817 they suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act. That Act is always reckoned one of the safe- 
guards of British liberty, for under it a man cannot be 
imprisoned without trial. The suspension of the Act meant 
that the Government could pounce on anyone and put him 
in prison, and that he could have no redress for he could 
not claim to be tried, so of course could not prove his inno- 
cence. 

Still trouble increased. The first “ unemployed march ” 
came when a band of men set out (January, 1817) from Man- 
chester, to bring a petition to the Government. They were 
called the Blanketeers as each man carried a blanket to sleep 
in. Their leaders were arrested at Derby, and the march 
brought to a stop. Then, in 1819, the Radicals arranged for 
a great public meeting to be held in Manchester, at which 
“ Orator ” Hunt w’as to speak. Here over 50,000 people 
met, at St. Peter's Fields, to ask for Parliamentary reform. sac re ” 
The magistrates were fnghtened, and ordered the lieoinanry 

^ So called to distmguish him from the writer, Leigh Hunt, also a Radical. 
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first to arrest Hunt, and then to disperse the crowd. The 
soldiers obeyed, and in the enclosed space hundreds were 
injured and eleven killed, including two women and a chil d. 
The bitterest resentment was bred by this “ Manchester 
Massacre ” and the people nicknamed it Peterloo in mncTripg 
"Comparison with Waterloo. 

Completely terrified by the lawlessness which they found 
The was increasing, the Government thought only of repression. 

’*(1819) The Six Acts, or as the people called them the Gag Acts 
[Note 123) were now passed. The most important of these 
Acts forbade public meetings of more than fifty people, 
unless the Mayor or Lord Lieutenant agreed that they should 
be held ; duties were put on newspapers and pamphlets, so 
that as printing became expensive, that means of auing 
grievances would be checked; magistrates could order 
private houses to be searched for arms. This panic legislation 
cannot be justified by fear of “ French revolutionary ideas ”, 
for the war had ended four years earlier, and revolutionarj' 
France had been not only crushed but put back under the 
rule of the reactionary Bourbon kings. If open political 
agitation is made impossible, it is driven underground, and 
becomes plotting.^ After the Six Acts came the Cato Street 
Conspiracy (182U). A band of men, headed by Arthur 
Thistlewood, met in a little street off Edgware Road m 
London and planned to assassinate the Cabinet at a dinner 
party, to seize the Tower, and to set up a Republic. The 
plot was discovered and some of the conspirators executed. 

In Scotland the Battle of Bomiymuir, as it was called, took 
place. Instigated by the Government secret agents, some 
miners armed themselves, but were easily scattered by a 
troop of soldiers.* 

For this repressive policy, Castlereagh must bear a large 

^ This is the time when the Government used spies, such as the notonous 

Oliver who went round acting not only as spies but as agents provoca- 
teurs 

* One of those executed was Andrew Hardee, ancestor of Keir 
destined to be the first leader of the Labour Party and first working-man M.P, 
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share of responsibility. True> he was not the head of the 
Government, but his was the strong character vrhich hustled 
the v'veak Prime 2\Iiiiister along this path. He beheved in 
ruthless putting down of disorder, and he saw^ that his 
ideas vere carried out. The people hated him, and the 
poets lashed at him with scorn.^ Whtn he committed suicid<rD7ath cf 
in 1822, he had become so hated that a jeenng mob howled 
with delight at the sight of his coffin being carried through 
the streets of London. His death marks the end of a bad 
period. 

4. FOREIGN POLICY OF CASTLEREAGH 

Castlereagh had been Foreign Secretar}* since 1S12. He 
had showm great energ\- and resolution in carr}'ing on the 
opposition to Napoleon. He had largely brought about the 
Fourth Coalition^ which finally defeated Frarxe, and he 
had been one of the most promiCxent figures at the great 
Congress of Vienna, w’hich ended the v;ar. 

After 1815, England’s foreign policy remained in his 
hands, and it has been said that he was ‘‘ one of the very ca^tie- 
, greatest and most constructive of British foreign statesmen 
w' {Note 125), Sftc? 

The long w^ar had left Britain determined to withdraw 
as far as possible from continental quarrels, and the country 
as a whole therefore upheld Castlereagh’s main policy, which 
may be summed up as non-t?iterzefition. All Europe was 
afraid of revolutionarj^ ideas, and all the absolute monarchs 
wished to revive their powers, w’hich had been so shattered 
first by the French Revolution and then by Napoleon. 
Castlereagh w^as as strongly ‘‘ anti-jacobin ” as any man, 
but at the r Congress of Vienna he had stood up for t\vo 
principles — the recognition of Bourbon France, and the 
right of States to constitutional government. 

Castlereagh acquiesced in the settlement wLich Vienna 

^ Shelley, B)ron, Colendge, all wrote bitter satires on Castlereagh and the 
Government. 
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Castle- imposed upon France. She had to revert to the frontiers 
“aSd she had held before the conquests of the Revolution and 
Napoleon; she was encircled by States which would check 
any possible aggression on her part; she was to have an 
army of occupation in her territory for five years. But he 
did not wish to see her kept out of the position to which as 
a great nation she was entitled, and he therefore pressed 
the view that, once it was definite that she had given up her 
“ revolutionary ” ideas, she should be received back into 
the ranks of the great powers. And there were no indemnities. 

The He was also prepared to support the retention of con- 
sytiem stitutional government wherever it had been set up. For 
example, he insisted that though Poland, was handed over 
to Russia, yet she should be guaranteed her own con- 
stitutional government. 

Except for the Czar Alexander First, who showed (but 
not for long) signs of a vague liberalism, the autocratic 
rulers were not liberal-minded.^ Furthermore, they were all 
afraid of a revival of militant revolution in Europe, and 
therefore were resolved to stamp out any tendency towards 
popular control. This led them to oppose all forms of con- 
stitutional government in the modem sense of the term, and 
to restore everywhere their own arbitrary power. The 
position might be summed up in the words “ the little kings 
came out into the sun again ”. The Czar formed the “ Holy 
Alliance ” of Christian monarchs, but Castlereagh took 
advantage of the fact that the mler of Great Britain cannot 
undertake responsibilities in his own person to prevent the 
Regent from signing that treaty, calling it “ a piece of 
sublime mysticism and nonsense ”. But Castlereagh did 
believe whole-hpartedly that the Great Powers of Europe 
should try to take joint action to prevent the recurrence of 
the horrors of war. ’ His chief claim to fame lies in this, for 
he both acted as a “ good European ”, rather than in the 

* The Emperor’s Liberalism was of a kind not unknown to Liberal autocrats 
**The Emperor,” said one of his nunisters, “would willingly have co^ented 
that everyone should be free, on condition everyone should do his will aioue* 
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interests, of ius or.-n cour.tr^ ai'.r.e. fri ;,e vr.I’;;- , yj 
ccnt*r.’_s, a; an ^ : .:s, t..:--:- 

Powers i'iliich hud been /.eld hy t/.c d e t 

campaigns against Xapoieon and d^nng the re-settienT.-nt 
Europe after Napoleon’s fail. 

At first the practical aim of those meetings or Congress e.v'^ 
was to ensure that the Peace of Paris ttas duly - bs-.-,ed, c.nd t’-.* 
to attain this, Castlereagh maintained the Grot/.i.t';- Alhu:i'i 
between Austria, Russia. Prussia, and Great Er.t. in. hhe 
first Congress was held at Aix-la-Chapdle when it 

was admitted that France had ceased to cisr^rb E-rone and 
that the Bourbons were firmly re-established on the French 
throne. Accordingly, the army of occupation was withdrc'An 
from France and she was re-admitted to the rani; of a Great 
Power, and allowed to join a new Qumrepic Alliance. 

Europe might then have advanced peaceach, but un- 
luckily reactionary views v/ere to create discord. In lido 
a revolution broke out in Spain, and the King, in order to eUiou< 
save his life and his throne, was obliged to grant a verj’ 
democratic constitution. The Czar, horrified at this, de- 
clared it was the duty of the Congress powers to inter\'ene 
in Spain and put down the constitution, Castlereagh refused, 
and in a memorable state paper laid down that Britain was 
only committed to prevent the return of Napoleon to France, 
and that the revolution in Spain was a purely internal affair 
which it was no concern of Britain’s to suppress. 

Further revolutions now broke out in Portugal, Naples, 
and Piedmont, and the Czar insisted that the powers of the 
Alliance must meet to deal with the situation. At Troppati 
in 1820 , Castlereagh sent his brother to represent Britain. 

There the three Powers (Russia, Prussia, and Austria) issued 
a protocol, declaring that they “ would never recognize the 
right of a people to circumscribe the power of their bngs 
Castlereagh not only refused to accept this protocol, he said 
it was destitute of common sense ”, and when the Aus- 
trians entered Italy to suppress the revolutionary movements 
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there, Castlercagh declined to take any pan in such pro- 
ceedings. 

This meant that Britain was now isolated from her former 
Great alHes. One more effort was made by Castlereagh to save the 
with- situation. When the Greeks rose in revolt against the Turks 
^®**^Ietternich would have supported the rule of the Sultan, 
but the Czar was ready to help the Greeks who were his 
co-religionists. Castlereagh agreed that one more Congress 
should be called, to endeavour to settle the question without 
war. But before that Congress met (at Verona) Castlereagh 
was dead. In a breakdown from overwork he committed 
suicide in August, 1822, and with him died the last hope of 
the Congress System. 


CHAPTER 67 

GEORGE IV (1820-1830) AND WILLIAM IV (1830-1837) 
1. THE “ TORY REFORMERS ” 

George /F became King in 1820. His bad personal char- 
George TV actcr, his selfishncss and extravagance and general useless- 
^oieen ncss, made him disliked and despised. George was separated 
from his wife, Caroline of Bnmswick, At his accession he 
tried to rid himself of her by causing the Government to 
bring in a Bill of Pains and Penalties, under which he could 
divorce her. His own immorality was so open and notorious 
that people’s anger was aroused, and popular sympathy was 
on the side of the Queen. The bill had to be dropped, but 
at the Coronation, a fresh scandal was created. George 
refused to allow Caroline to be crowned, and she tried to 
force her way into the Abbey, but was prevented. He might 
have saved himself the contempt and anger his treatment of 
her created, for Caroline died only a few months later. 

With Castlereagh’s death in 1822, the discredited ministry 
broke up. Better days were hoped for, since the new 
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Government was formed of men who wished to deal with to« 
the universal discontent, not by nitre sa’-^gic reprtision, but 
by attempting to remove its causes. There tollowed a period 
of change and in many respects of aitance. The man v.ho 
now rose to power was George Canning, Vvho became Leader 
of the House of Commons and the chief influence in thr 
Cabinet, though the Premiership remained with Lord Liter- 
pool. William Huskisson, an enlightened economist, became 
President of the Board of Trade, and a rising young man, 

Robot Peel, became Home Secretary. This new group of 
people broke away from the reactionary' policy of the last 
decade and launched out on new ways {\ote US). 

At home, a small beginning was at once made. First the 
Combination Acts, by which Pitt had forbidden workers to Repeal 
organize a strike, or to form Trade Unions, were repealed Iummc 
(1824). This was the work of Fronds Place, He was a 
master-tailor of London, and a Radical, as the more extreme 
reformers were called, and he won over Joseph Hume, a 
IMember of Parliament. Hume got the repeal carried th.-ough 
Parliament, and when employers came in deputation to 
point out the resulting strikes, which they said were ruining 
trade, Hume brought up counter-deputations of workers. 

It was made so clear that the workers had genuine grievances 
and should not be left at the mercy of their employers, that 
the repeal was confirmed. Working-men might now join 
together in association, but they must not “ molest ” workers 
who did not choose to join them. 

Next Huskisson tried to remedy some of the ills of the 
widespread distress and starvation. He modified the Nas^ Beduc- 
gation Ads (finally abolished in 1849), and thus ships of customs 
all nations could bring goods to England, and freights and 
prices in consequence fell. He went further and lovvered 
some of the duties on foreign goods coming into England. 

Yet how high those duties had been we can guess when we 
find that some of those left ranged from 15 per cent to 30 per 
cent. Huskisson did not wish Parliament to repeal the Com 
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Laws altogether, but he did lower the duty on Colonial com 
and introduced a sliding scale, and this was a little help. He 
gave preference to colonial products too, and subsidized 
emigration. 

Desperate hunger had driven men to crime. Peel, the 
Retop m^ ew Home Secretary, now tried to improve matters by 
cSSs reducing the severity of the punishments inflicted by the 
law.^ The peiial code was so savage, and judges and magis- 
trates so harsh in their administration, that in one year (1819) 
nearly ten thousand persons had been transported to Botany 
Bay. More than 200 crimes were punishable by 
including stealing a sheep, and picking pockets. This 
gradually, as opinion became more humane, produced the 
effect of causing juries to refuse to convict. Men would not 
condemn a fellow-creature to death for stealing five shillings. 
Hence the terribly severe penalties began to prove ineffective. 
Sir Samuel Romilly (1767-1818) and Sir James Mackintosh 
(1765-1832) had long worked for reform. Peel adopted 
Mackintosh’s ideas. In 1828 the death penalty was abolished 
except for murder,® and the whole code softened. Mack- 
intosh, when he later spoke of the changes due to Peel, said, 
“ I could almost think I had lived in two different countries.” 

Now we must turn to foreign affairs, for here the new 
Canning's spirit was more strongly marked, and achieved striking 
*Vohcy effects. That policy was decided by the man who was the 
most outstanding figure in the CJovemment, the Foreign 
Secretary, Canning. 

George Canning is one of the most attractive of British states- 
men. His mother, whom he adored, had been an actress, and 
the more strict of the aristocrats of the period, suc^ as Lord 
Grey, thought that this unfitted him to hold such an office as 

the Prime Ministership. His wit, which was sometimes cruel, 

\ * 

^ The Game Laws used to be very severe. As late as 1816 an Act was passed 
punishing wuh transportation for seven years any person found by night in 
open ground having in his possession any net or engine for the purpose of 
taking any hare, rabbit, or other game. 

* For a brief time it was also retained for forgery of a Bank of England 
note, for treason, and for arson in a royal dockyard* 
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abo made him enemies. Undismayed by al! the diScuIties 
put in his Tfaj, Canning n,-crked stead; !y jp, rzi rez:.'? 
to champion anyone who suf.erec, and per Izr tn.® 
reason he stood up for poor, Yuigar, Ci-een 

Caroline in her quarrels with the worthless ICnp. For this 
he was naturally in dbgrace with George R’, and, at last in - 
despair had accepted the office of Governor-Ger.erai in Irxia, 
which would end his hopes of advancement in Ensiana.. H;? 
ship was on the point of sailing, when news came that ids 
enemy and rival, Castlereagh, had committed Siiicide. Can- 
ning was at once asked by the Prime Minister, Lord Liver- 
pool, to become Foreign Secretary, and he accepted. 

When people accuse Great Britain of hypocrisy, they 
usually mean that she has acquired territories for herself cannin? 
while pretending to champion the rights of others. Can- reaciicn- 
ning’s career shows that that charge w’as untrue in the 
early nineteenth century. Great Britain, under his guidance, 
did stand out as a champion of oppressed countries, bur she 
gained no territory" by it. Europe was passing through an 
odious phase. The fall of Napoleon had meant the re- 
storation ” of the old rulers. Back they had all gone, the 
Bourbons “ In the baggage of the allies ” as the saying went. 

The restored sovereigns had learnt nothing; they wished to 
return to absolute monarchy as it had been before the 
French Revolution. Austria, under Mettemich. had made 
it her business to support thb reaction with all her might 
(beheving that in such an Empire as Austria, with her many 
races, he could only hold the State together by combating 
nationalism ^), and not only France, but Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, and &e little States of Italy and Germany, were now 
pushed back under the power of rulers who were sometimes 
not only stupid but cruel. Thus when the Congress of Verona 

* Mettemich *8 two points were — and there was sometbn^ to be said for his 
attitude m both of them: (I) that the Austrian monarch v, with its hetero^ereous 
possessions^ was hke “ an old house which would fall in piece* if vow ined to 
repair it;'* (2) that revolutions are infectious and must thererore be put down 
whenever they occur. “When France has a cold,** he said, refernns to the 
Revolution in France, “ Europe sneeaet/* 
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met in the autumn of 1 822 , it was decided that France should 
send an armj/ to invade Spain and destroy the newly-granted 
constitution. Wellington was Great Britain’s envoy, and acting 
on Canmng’s instructions, he declared that Great Britain 
utterly refused to be a party to any interference by force. 
France therefore acted by herself, sent an army across the 
Pyrenees, abolished the Spanish constitution, and restored 
the hateful Ferdinand to absolute power. Canning felt most 
bitterly the irony of seeing the Spaniards, who had fought so 
long beside the British in the Peninsular War, now slaugh- 
tered by the brutal Royalist armies at the command of the 
King whom Great Britain had helped to restore. When, in 
the next year, the restored King of Spain called for a Con- 
gress to discuss Spanish America, Canning refused to send 
any representative of Britain, nor would he send any repre- 
sentative to the proposed conference to discuss Turkey and 
Greece. His refusal to take part was the final blow to the 
“ Congress System ” from which Castlereagh had hoped so 
much. On Castlereagh’s side it represented an effort to 
substitute peaceful settlement of difficulties for the miseries 
and stupidities of war, but it was an eflfort which failed. It 
broke down because the reactionary Powers tried to trans- 
form the meetings into a general “ police system ” of inter- 
ference in other States and to interpret the co-operation of 
the Powers in the interests of peace as a crusade a gains t con- 
stitutional government. 

Canmng could not save Spain, but he could and did save 
South her South American colonies. These colonies refused to 
OMO) accept Ferdinand. The King asked France and Russia to 
supply him with troops. Great Britain commanded the sea 
and could stop the transport of those armies. Canning 
showed that he would do so when he “ recognized ” the 
independence of the South American republics of Mexico, 
Peru, and Chile. “ I called the New World into existence, 
to redress the balance of the old,” were his famous words. 

Now the question of Portugal came to the fore. There 
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Dom Pedro was King, and his only child wa? a da*rhter. 
In order to win support for her, D.jrr. Pcaro offered :o '^^rant 
a constitution and to abdicate if the people coin ccotr: her. 
He was opposed by his brother, Dom Miguel, an aMoL-ht, 
who was backed by the reactionary rulers of Spam. Can- 
ning declared that any ruler could grant a const-tution, and- 
the constitutionalists appealed to Britain for heln. 7'h.iS 
was bound by treaty to give, and thus Canning ien: a £eet 
and troops to Lisbon. The Spaniards were oohged to leave 
the country, Miguel was defeated, and the young Queen 
ascended the throne and granted a constitution (leo'Tj. 

Growing bolder. Canning decided to champion libert 3 .’ in 
Europe itself. The Greeks, long held down b\ the Turin’, 
rose to fight their War of Independence. Loid Byron was 
the most famous Englishman to volunteer to fight, and his 
death at Missolonghi roused passionate enthusiasm for the 
Greeks. But volunteers were not enough. At first Canning 
hesitated. Like so many statesmen, he dreaded lest the 
emancipation of the Balkans from the Turks would only 
give Russia the chance to step in. England feared Russia, 
and dreaded her arrival in the Alediterranean. But when 
it looked as if the Greeks must be overwhelmed. Canning 
decided to act. He joined with Russia and France, and sent 
the British fleet out to the Greek coast. There, at the 
modem Nafarino (the scene in classical times of the more 
famous battle of Pylos), a chance shot started an engage- 
ment. fought just after Canning’s death. The entire Egypto- 
Turkish fleet was destroyed and Greece soon won her free- 
dom (1827). 

So it may be claimed that Canning worked to secure 
liberty for other countries. \Miether he would have gone 
on to carry his liberal ideas into home politics, one cann'^t 
tell In 1827 Lord Liverpool had a stroke, and George IV 
offered the premiership to Canning. He accepted it, but, 
before four months had passed, he too w'es dead. 

C anning ’s un time ly death led to a strange development. 
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weiiinit- Office was taken by a Tory Ministry which was forced by 
ton, PMij g^j.ggg q£ circumstances to go right against one of the strictest 
Eniancl* principles of Tory policy, 
pation Duke of Wellington, who still retained the great 

prestige he had won in the Napoleonic wars, was asked by 
“■the King to form a ministry. He did so, with Peel as Leader 
of the Commons. Wellington represented the stiff Toryism 
of the old school; Peel was, as we have seen, a reformer, 
yet they united in opposition to Catholic Emancipation, and 
both were now to be obliged to change their minds. 

Religion still acted as a possible disability in public life, 
for neither Roman Catholics nor Nonconformists could 
hold any office under the State, or attend the umversities.^ 
Now a Bill was passed (1829), which freed Nonconformists 
from all restrictions. Roman Catholics, however, were still 
debarred, and at this point the state of affairs in Ireland 
forced the Duke and Peel to give the whole question re- 
consideration. For whereas in England the Roman Catholics 
were a very small minority, in Ireland they were the vast 
majority. 

Ireland had for long been filled with burning resentment 
Ireland*! at the treatment she received. The Act of Union had been 
grievance! through in 1800 on the express understanding that 

Catholic Emancipation should be granted, but that pledge 
had not been honoured (see p. 716). Therefore the Irish 
found themselves with no parliament of their own, and 
they were “ represented ” at Westminster only by Protes- 
tants of the landlord class. These Protestant landovraers 
showed no sympathy for or understanding of the grievances 
of the Irish Catholic peasantry. 

Peel had been Chief Secretary in Ireland for six years (to 
1816) but he had no sympathy with Emancipation, and 
indeed was considered by the Irish as so anti-Cathohc that 
they nicknamed him “ Orange Peel He tned to keep 

^ Each year an Indemnity Act ** had hitherto been passed, to excuse Non- 
conformistt from taking the oath. 
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order thro^gL Coercion Acts, and intredn ^:;r, 
police, whom Irish cohod “ Eeb'J. - ' ^ 

W£8 epposeh bv one cf the ^-7- 

produced, Darnd O'Connell hf* 

Liberator”. ' ■"■••“=’ 'i-S 

O’Connell was a matrellous orator, and oner* ‘h- k-de-t 
as well as one of the most popular of men. He oruo^e-' a’’ . 
\ lolence, and he w as determined to uae onl- neacef.’’ -- '-t - r -5 " ‘ 
He hit on the plan of inducing men to vet" --rTa ' 

candidates for Parliament nho would pro- ;;‘V7ur-"- ’ 
Emancipation. Soon he went further. Vvit-; iuien 
:\Ieinber for Counn^ Clare, was in 1-S25 made'Pre'- 
the Board of Trade, and in consequence had to';;err^. 

^ Protestant landlord, but he favoured 
Emancipation and was personally popular. Xovr O’Conreil 
decided to stand against him. He did so. and an ove^ helm- 
mg majority of freeholders voted for him, though, a/a 
Cathohe, he could not take his seat. Thi^ -h- -fc-j- 

^ty of the system, and feeling began to run''dc/u///us:v 
high. Huge meetings were held eveiy-tvhere, and CConneh’s 
marveUous oratory aroused the wildest enthusiasm. It be- 
c^e clear that an e,xpIosion would come. In Ensland itself 
the situation was threatening. Peel and Welli^ton were 
both_ opposed to Emancipation, but each of them became 
commeed now that unless it were granted, revolt would 
break out m Ireland, and might spread to England. Hours 
had to be spent in argument with George IV who believed 
Emancipation conflicted with his coronation oath to “ main- 

p^i» D-if religion. Eventually he gave wav,® 

^eel s Bill was passed, and Roman Catholics could now sit’in 
Parhament (1829). The Army, Naty, Law, and so on were 
now open to them, and they were eligible for all ofSces 

MSoI.T^^^e»”£:n1on m *“ *-'•* 
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except those of Lord High Chancellor and Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The Tories were naturally angry with their 
leaders, but accepted their judgment. 

But these “ reforms ”, helpful as they were, were not 
Demand cnough. The leaders of the opposition were determined to 
••reio?S?Jl strike at one of the roots of the trouble. The people had 
suffered cruelly. Parliament had not done enough to help 
them. Parliament, then, they said, must be changed, and 
power should not be left in the hands of the landowner and 
the rich. 

In Great Britain the system of representation had not 
Repre«n. changed with changes in the population {Note 128). Thus 
Britain county Still Sent two members to Parliament, and a 
” * “ number of boroughs (towns) each sent two.^ But as popu- 
lation had shifted, while representation remained unaltered, 
certain places still had the right to send members to Parlia- 
ment although their inhabitants had dwindled away. (The 
classic example was Old Sarum, the landowner of the un- 
inhabited “green mounds” of which could still send 
Pocket members up to Westminster). These were called “ pocket 
boroughs » Qj. « nominated ” boroughs, for the owner or 

patron could nominate whom he chose. 

Meanwhile, the great new towns, because they were new 
and had recently grown up, might have no representatives 
at all. 

Clearly where such power lay in the hands of a few people, 
Corrup- it was possible to control their votes. Bribery was exten- 
sively practised, and where a great local magnate could 
either bribe or influence the few local voters, the borough 
Rotten was Called a “ rotten borough ”, and a rotten borough could 

boroughs ir r i ° ° 

even put itself up for sale. 

Only in a very few places, such as Westminster itself, 
was the franchise held by a considerable number of house- 
holders. 

In 183S there vvere, for England, 84 county members and 409 borough 
members; and of the borough members 200 belonged to patrons and another 
180 had been “ bought **. 
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In Lreknd and in Scotland matters were, if possible 
worse. When Pitt abolished the Irish Parliament he had to 
give a million and a half pounds in compensation to the 
owners of rotten boroughs; and the bulk of the Irish repre- 
sentatives were returned by about 60 great landowners. 

, Scotland sent 46 members to Parliament, but they were 
chosen by a tiny number of voters, only 4000 for the whole 
country, and it was reckoned that those voters were controlled 
by 160 patrons. 

Thus the Parliament of the early nineteenth century was 
not representative of the people. 

There was the same injustice in the distribution of votes. 
The franchise (i.e. the right to vote) was held in the counties 
by people owning freehold land worth 40 shillings. In the 
towns there were all sorts of qualifications. In some towns 
the members were chosen by the Town Council.^ In a few, 
they were chosen by those persons who had tlie hereditary 
position of “ freemen ” (burgage franchise) and in others by 
the owners of certain " ancient tenements ”. In other cases 
the franchise was very wide and gave the vote to any person 
whose house possessed a hearth on which a pot could be 
boiled, these persons being nicknamed “ potwallopers ”. 

The Whigs, led by Lord Grey, demanded parliamentary 
reform and the extension of the franchise. The new move- 
ment coincided with the accession of a new sovereign, for 
in 1830 George IV died. 

He has long been despised as one of the most selfish and 
Qcatb oi contemptible of our kings. He deserves that contempt, for 
he was capable of better things. He was no fool, and his one 
claim to credit is that he appreciated literature ® and art. 
Yet, living at a time when no one could help but know 
that the people were suffering, the country hard-hit, and the 
need for wisdom and for economy supreme, he cared for 

* In Bath, for example, where the corporation of 35 men returned the two 
members. 

* His admiration for the novels of Jane Austen led him to keep a set of her 
books at each of his residences. 
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nothing but his own vulgar dissipations, and wasted ban* 
dreds upon thousands of pounds on his senseless amuse- 
ments. The court which surrounded him and the men and 
women who were his companions, showed nothing but 
the low level to which such people could sink. The middle 
classes and the “ common folk ” knew all this and resented 
it. They might hope that his death would coincide with a 
move for reform. 

2. THE GREAT REFORM BILL 

It is more cheerful to turn to the men who were the 
openers of a new chapter. Willia?n /F, though somewhat 
eccentric (his nickname was “ Silly Billy was warm- 
hearted and was prepared to back parliamentary reform, 
now passionately desired by the country. Accordingly, 
Lord Grey in 1831 brought in his famous Reform Billy which 
aimed at enfranchising the middle classes. It was carried 
by a majority of one at its second reading, amidst intense 
excitement.^ When the Bill was amended in committee. 
Grey called for a fresh election, and the country showed its 
wishes by returning him with a larger majority. His Bill 
came triumphantly through the Commons, only to be 
throwm out by the Lords. Now people saw where they stood. 
Reform, which the nation./^ large demanded, was denied 
by the Upper House.^J:smidon rioted and the mob attacked 
the Duke of Wellington. Bristol burst into revolt, and 
Birmingham threatened to send 20,000 men to march on 
London. Riots in Scotland were so bad that soldiers had to 
be sent north. T^tlently Grey introduced a fresh Bill, and 
once more the Lords so mutilated it in Committee as to 
destroy its purpose. Grey resigned and the old Tory leader, 
Wellington, tried to form a ministry, but no one would take 
office. Grey once more brought in the Bill. This was one 

^ ** You might have heard a pin drop,” ^lacaulay wrote, " as Duncannon 
read the numbers Then agaxn the shouts broke out, and many of us shed 
tears. I could scarcely lefrain.” See the account m Macaulay’s Life and Letters* 
( F 938 ) 29 
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of thft real crises of our history. If the Bill failed again, few 
doubted that open revolution would break out. Our Con- 
stitution has one curious safeguard for such an emergency. 
The Lords were against reform, but the King could create 
new lords from amongst the reformers. Grey asked that this 
should be done. William IV agreed.^ Wellington, unwilling 
to see the Tory majority permanently swamped by the 
creation of more Liberal peers, advised his followers not to 
vote at all. Accordingly, in June 1832, the Bill passed 
(Note 129). 

To Liberal enthusiasts the passing of the Reform Bill 
Terms of was the panacea for all human ills; even children, it is 
* °bSi said, went about their playgrounds shouting, “ The Reform 
(1832) gyj passed!” To the Tories, on the other hand, the 
passing of the Bill seemed to foreshadow the downfall of 
Great Britain; and the Duke of Wellington expressed the 
opinion that in six weeks’ time Lord Grey would be out 
of office, and that henceforward no gentleman would be 
able to take part in public affairs. Yet in itself the Reform 
Bill appears to us a nuld measure. It abolished a great 
number of “ rotten ” and “ pocket ” boroughs, a hundred 
and forty-three seats m all, and gave them to counties or 
large towns. The franchise in the counties was extended 
to copyholders ^ and long leaseholders of lands zoorth £LQ a 
year, or to tenants-at-wdl of lands worth ,£50 a year, and 
in the boroughs to holders of houses worth a year. But 
it is reckoned that under the Bill only one person out of 
every twenty-four of the whole population had a vote. 

The Reform Bill of 1832, nevertheless, broke down the 
monopoly of power possessed by the landowning aristo- 
cracy, and by giving the vote to the middle class altered the 

^ **The King,” so ran the document from the King, “grants permission to 
Earl Grey and to his chancellor. Lord Brougham, to create such a number of 
peers as will be sufficient to ensure the passing ot the Reform Bill, first, calling 
up peers* eldest sons “ 

* A copyholder was almost as complete an owner of land as the freeholder 
The land did not belong to him, but practically he could not be dispossessed ot 
It without his consent. Copyholds were abolished in 1 9 
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centre of gravity in politics. Moreover, once a Reform Bill 
Tbe was passed, otlier bills were bound to follow. In 1867 
Bilr/IIfCame the second Refoun Bill, which gave the vote to the 
iesl’ better-class artisans in the towns — and one in twelve of 
*’**1928 the population had a vote. And then, in 1884, the vote was 
- .given to the agricultural labourer in country districts and 
to nearly all men in tovms — and one in seven had a vote. 
Finally, by Acts passed in 1918 and 1928, women got the 
vote — and so at the present time nearly two out of three 
of the population have votes. In fact, practically everyone 
has a vote who is not a minor, an alien, a criminal serving 
sentence, a lunatic, or a peer. 

The Duke of Wellington’s prophecy with regard to 
Changes gentlemen ceasing to be able to take part in politics proved 
Ster'i 832 to be signally wrong. No doubt members after 1832 were 
drawn from a wider circle, and more merchants and more 
lawyers were elected than formerly, but the old governing 
families, and what is sometimes called the Public School 
Class still had, in the nineteenth century, great influence.^ 
Though, however, the character of our legislators did not 
greatly alter, yet the character of legislation did. The 
period of quiescence in legislation came finally to an end. 
The rival programmes of each party were full of legislative 
promises, and to an increasing extent, as the franchise was 
extended, this legislation has been passed for the benefit 
of the working-classes. Moreover, the methods of politics 
changed. Reporters were admitted to the debates. The 
sessions were more protracted. Members became more 
regular in their attendance. Again, public meetings became 
far more common. Canning was the first great statesman 
to address them, but the prejudice against ministers in high 
office speaking in the country lingered for some time, and 
even as late as 1886 Queen Victoria objected to Gladstone 
addressing public meetings outside his own constituency. 

^ In the House of Commons of 1866 one-quarter of the members were con- 
nected with thirty -one families, and in that of 1900 one-quarter had been 
educated at Eton or Harrow^ 
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CHAPTER 68 

THE FIRST WHIG REFORMERS (1832-1841) 

The passing of the Refonn Act seemed at first to end the 
long period of Tory rule. The Whigs were in, and they were 
pledged to deal with the state of the country. They set to 
work at once and a period followed which can be taken as 
the beginning of a real attempt to improve social conditions 
{Note 130). 

The first great problem to be tackled was that of the 
factories. Hard times had forced parents to let their children 
go to work in the new factories which now covered the north 
and midlands. There, children of 6 or 7 years old would 
work for 10 or 14 hours a day. They worked in the mines, 
too, for long hours, under the most terrible conditions. 

Lord Ashley (better known by his later title of Lord Shaftes- Lord 
bury) took up their cause. He was a man who, in his own bury**' 
home, rich and aristocratic as he was, had spent a very 
unhappy childhood. Moved by the evangelical teaching of 
his old Welsh nurse, the human being who had been kindest 
to him, he resolved to give his whole life to those whom he 
recognized as poor and oppressed. He embarked on a 
campaign to shorten the hours of work in factories. He was 
fought by the owners of factories and mines on the grounds 
that unless these children and women were employed for 
these long hours, the factories could make no profits. Even 
enlightened men such as Cobden and Wilberforce declared 
that it was better for these conditions to continue, than to 
shorten hours, and so bring about the closing down of the 
works. Parliament, however, moved by terrible accounts of 
the state of the children presented to them by a Commission, 
decided on legislation. . The Factory Act of 1833, the first 
reallv effective Act, which dealt only witli textile works, (isss) 
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such as cotton and woollen, forbade the employment ol 
children under 9; limited the hours of those under 13 to 
48 hours per week, and not more than 9 hours on any one 
day; and of those under 18 to 13-]- hours. Four inspectors 
were appointed to see that these laws were kept. The argu- 
jnents put forward by the owners proved fallacious. Fac- 
tories did not close; on the contrary, trade flourished and 
expanded. Long hours and inefficient labour proved less 
profitable than the shorter times worked by adult labour, 
and the removal of the cheap child-labour, while raismg the 
wages of adults, also raised the purchasing power of the 
working-classes. 

The children thus set free from mine and factory, were 
Bducation now to be given the first step in education. Two private 
societies ^ had already set up schools in many districts. In 
1833 the State gave ^£20,000 a year to these societies, and 
all children employed “ part time ” in cotton mills were to 
go to school for at least two hours a day. This was the 
beginning of the State education of its citizens. 

Next to be dealt with came the Poor Laws. The terrible 
poverty of the early years of the century had led magistrates 
all over the country to follow the example of Speenhamland 
(see p. 751). “ Out-relief ”, which meant payment of rn&ney 
to families in their homes, was granted so lavishly that the 
burden on the rates had become intolerable. Many farmers, 
ruined by the high rates, gave up their farms; agricultural 
wages, being supplemented from the rates, fell in some 
counties as low as 6«. a week, and “ relief ” became an 
expected part of the family income. It was clear that this 
system could not be continued. A commission of inquiry 
had been set up in 1832, the secretary and moving spirit 
Poor taw being Edward Chadwick, and as a result a Poor Law Amend- 
“ment ment Act was passed in 1834. This Act altered the system of 
(1834) poor relief, which had lasted since the days of Queen Eliza- 

^ The Church of England “ National Society for Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Church of England ”, and the Nonconformist “ Bntisb 
and Foreign Schools Society ”, 
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beth. The ^ost important point was the check imposed on 
out relief . The new Act ordered the setting up of work- 
houses, into which the able-bodied “ destitute poor ” had to 
go, instead of receiving money and staying in their homes as 
formerly. ^ Families were broken up (for the sexes were 
separated in the workhouses), and conditions deliberately 
made very unpleasant. The idea behind this measure was' 
twofold. It was intended that the granting of help from the 
rates should bring with it such severe conditions that the 
poor would do all they could to struggle along.i Thus idle- 
ness and shiftlessness would be penalized. But, on the other 
hand, if workers could no longer get their wages made up 
out of the rates, employers would be obliged either to pay 
higher wages, or to see their workers go off to the new 
“ workhouses ”. To a certain extent these hopes were ful- 
filled, but at the cost of terrible suffering. Modern legisla- 
tion has swept away the system of 1834, and tried to solve 
the problem along other lines. 

Another reform which had world-wide importance, was 
carried through. Wilberforce, though not in agreement with Abolition 
the Factory Acts, showed himself one of the most enlight- 
ened philanthropists of any age in his struggle for the aboli- Sec- 
tion of slavery. If we sometimes wonder whether the world 
progresses, surely in the freedom given to the slaves we have 
a proof of real advance. Wilberforce first attacked the 
horrible slave trade, under which men who were free in their 
own country were caught, sold, and transported into slavery. 

This traffic had been prohibited by Great Britain in 1807, 
and in 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, other Europeaii 
powers including France and Portugal were persuaded to 
do the same, and Spain forbade the trade after 1820. Slavery, 
however, still existed in the British colonies of Jamaica and 
m South Africa. Here there was an economic difficulty, for 
if the slaves were freed, how would the plantation owners 


^ Conditions were to be ** as disagreeable as consistent with health 
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run their estates on a paying basis? Slave labour is usually 
recognized now as inefficient and extravagant, but the ruin 
of the owners was a real problem. In 1833 slavery was pro- 
hibited in British Dominions and twenty million pounds 
were given as compensation to the ovsntiers. The slaves were 
to be “ apprentices ” for a while, but in 1838 they were 
"completely freed. In South Africa the question led to 
great bitterness, for the Dutch regarded the natives as an 
“ inferior ” and therefore subject race. Quarrels over the 
compensation given led to the Great Trek and to much 
antagonism between Boers and British. 

At this stage William IV dismissed Melbourne’s govem- 
Tam- ment because he objected to its policy, and decided to call in 
MamfcSo the Tories. Peel was now head of that party, and already he 
showed signs that he too was a reformer. He issued what is 
called his Tamworth Manifesto — in an address made at that 
place, in which he declared that the Tories were fully pre- 
pared for reforms, but wished to go gradually. This was 
important, for it foreshadowed what has come to pass, that 
the two great parties would unite in social reforms. In 1834, 
however, the country was not prepared to believe in such a 
change of Tory policy, and at the election, though the Tories 
gained 100 seats, the Whigs came back. 

Lord Grey, who had piloted political reform, felt himself 
too old to carry out an ambitious new policy, for he was 
over seventy, and he insisted on retiring and making way for 
Lord Melbourne. 

Melbourne was himself an extremely attractive man. He 
Lord was very handsome and rich, and had the support of an 
bo^e aristocratic family behind him. He loved power, and his 
wit and kindliness enabled him to keep his party loyal.^ 

Though himself too cynical to care deeply for reform, his 
ministry was now to bring in a whole series of great measures. 

Two other reforms completed the work of the Whig 

* Many sayings are recorded of him, one of the best known being his remark 
to his Cabinet: It doesn't matter what we say, but we must all say the same 
thing*' 
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ministry. In 1835 the Mimidpal Corporatiom Act gave other 
to a large number of towns a uniform t}pe of Town 
Council elected by all male ratepaying householders. The 
municipalities could, if they chose, undertake the work 
formerly performed in some places by special committees, 
and provide their towns with sanitation, lighting, and other, 
improvements. More was to be done later in this direction 
(see p. 852). These Councils were elected by a uniform 
qualification which gave control to the middle classes. 

Another step was the setting up of the penny post. Row- 
la?id Hill had for long been agitating for the improvement of postage 
the postal service. Expense and delay were still charac- 
teristic of the Post Office system at the time of Queen 
Victoria’s accession. The charge for letters, for instance, 
from London to Windsor was from London to Cam- 
bridge, 8i.; and from London to Durham, Is. Letters 
could not be posted after seven o’clock at night, and their 
delivery was exceedingly slow.^ The reforms made were 
due, above all, to Rowland Hill. He proved that the expense 
of a letter did not vary appreciably with the distance it was 
carried, and owing to his efforts the penny postage was at 
last introduced in 1840. The postmaster-general of the 
day opposed the change on the ground that, if it was made, 
the Post Office might have to convey not forty-two millions 
as they then did, but eight hundred and forty millions of 
letters annually — a number which would burst the walls 
of the Post Office. That particular number vras exceeded 
threefold some forty years later, and a faint idea of the 
volume of business to-day may be gathered from the fact 
that the total w^eight of the stamps issued in an average 
year is almost 400 tons.^ 

Thus the Whig ministry of William IV made a good 

^ A letter wntten after 7pm on a Friday night at Uxbndge. and posted at 
the earliest available moment, would not ha^e reached Gravesend, distant only 
forty miles, before Tuesday mormng. 

® Or, put in another way, whilst every person received on the average only 
four letters a year at Queen Victoria’s accession, each person on the average 
now receives 140. 

(f938 ) 
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Constitn- beginning in remedying some of the social ills of Britain, 
effect”©} Now the King’s reign closed, and a new period began. We 
reiorm change in our Constitution brought about 

by reform. 

The Reform Act of 1832 shifted the balance of political 
,power, in the sense that from then on the landowner was 
to lose his predominance. Gradually power was to be ex- 
tended first to the middle classes, then in slow process of 
time to the working-classes, finally to include women. But 
reform shifted power in another sense too. The House of 
Commons became clearly the centre of authority. The 
House of Lords retained its theoretical rights unimpaired, 
for the Lords could still throw out and destroy a Bill sent 
by the Commons, but there was a subtle difference after 
1832. In a trial of strength between the two hotises, the 
Commons would win, and they could invoke the co-opera- 
tion of the Crown, as was to be proved in the twentieffi 
century. 

The Crovm in turn became recognized as possessing in- 
The fluence, but not power. The sovereign must accede to the 
Grown q£ ^ prinxe Minister with the country behmd him. 

The ruler could, and in fact did, possess loiowledge and 
experience which might be useful to a Prime Minister. 
Queen Victoria’s long reign was to give her much more 
experience than that of her ministers who came and went. 
The Queen saw all foreign dispatches, she was consulted on 
all foreign affairs, and she could intervene to avoid mistakes 
being made. (Once in 1861 she and Prince Albert suggested 
modifications in a dispatch to the U.S.A. ; once she changed 
a proclamation after the Indian Mutiny.) Thus the Queen 
showed herself a constitutional monarch, and her influence 
was accepted and respected. She acted as a Imk between 
different parts of her Empire, and, above all, she made 
the Crown popular. 

How necessary this was, the closing years of William IV 
showed. The King had no children. Princess Victoria was 
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the child of his brother next in age. But there had been no 
Queen since the days of Anne, and the next royal brother, 
the Duke of Cumberland, was suspected of being ambitious. 
Cumberland was hated beyond any individual in England. 
His arrogance, his cruelty, and his completely reactionary 
ideas made him detested by all. London was filled with, 
leaflets showing on the one side his harsh repellent features, 
on the other giving a portrait of the innocent-looking little 
princess. Had Victoria not been at hand, it is clear that 
there would have been a major upheaval. Lucbly for the 
nation, Victoria could rally to her all that was best. She 
was young and she was a girl, and when William IV died in 
1837, the nation with joy accepted her as Queen. Better 
days were hoped for. 


CHAPTER 69 

QUEEN VICTORIA (1837-1901) 

THE FIRST STAGE — PEEL 

Great Britain must be reckoned very fortunate in the 
personalities of the people who now came to the fore. The oueen 
whole country had disliked the “ Royal Dukes ”, the highly 
unattracttve sons of George III.^ People welcomed withSl^e 
relief the complete break brought about by the accession 
of a young girl, though they could not know that in actual 
fact she was to prove a wise and capable ruler. She was 
enormously helped, and through her the whole country, by 
the men who had the task of governing the country and 
starting the young Queen on her career. First, she had as 

^ But the Duke of Cambridge, grandfather of Queen Mary, made an excel- 
lent regent m Hanover until IS37, and on his return to England was, it has 
been said, “ emphatically the connecting link between the throne and the people.’* 

The Duke of York, who vas commander-in-chief for 10,000 days made the 
British army, according to Fortescue, its historian, the most efficient m the 
world.*' 
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her Prime Minister, Lard Melbourne. He was very experi- 
enced, mellowed by age, and so attractive that the Queen 
readily made great friends with him. He encouraged her in 
her wish to do her best for her people, and he helped her to 
take up the routine of State business. But within two years 
pi her accession, a crisis arose. 

The Whigs had gone far and fast in their reforms. The 
Peel and freeing of the slaves had led to a violent quarrel with Jamaica, 
Chamber '* and further trouble came over Ireland. As a result, the 
* Whigs resigned, and Peel became Prime Minister as head of 
the reformed Tory party, now to be called Conservative. 
Peel had two avowed objects; he had to get the country’s 
finances in order, and he meant to maintain the Corn Laws. 
He was to prove himself a most enlightened patriot, and to 
sacrifice not only his career, but even his party, to what he 
believed to be the interests of his country. But unluckily for 
himself, he had the hard, cold manner which many sby 
people sometimes put on to cover up their real feelings. 
This made him difficult to get on with, and very few people 
either knew him as he really was, or cared for him. The 
young Queen disliked him at once, and he made mistakes 
in dealing with her. Thus, at the very beginning (in 1839) 
he insisted that the Queen should dismiss two of her ladies- 
in- waiting, who were of the Whig party, and replace them by 
Tories. Victoria indignantly refused, and as a result Peel 
refused to form his ministry. This quarrel, known as the 
Bedchamber Question, postponed Peel’s ministry for two 
years, but in 1841 Melbourne retired for good, and Peel’s 
real period of office began {Note 133). 

Robert Peel was the younger son of a wealthy manu- 
Peel as facturer. He had an excellent business head, and was a 
Mtalster man of wide culture and very great ability.^ Besides his 

* When still a boy at Harro'w he used to listen to the debates in the House of 
Commons. At Oxford he had worked veiy hard, studying just before his exa- 
mination some eighteen hours a day, and he was the first Oxonian who obtained 
a double first in Classics and Mathematics, this was not possible before owing 
to the system of examinations. 
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intellectual gifts, he had one other valuable characteristic 
— he had the type of mind which can see that strongly 
held views may be mistaken. He could in fact change his 
mind, and therefore his policy. This trait was not only one 
source of his greatness, but was also the cause of his ultimate 
fall. 

He had first taken office under Lord Liverpool in 1822, 
as Home Secretary. Here his great task was the reform of peei’s 
the Criminal Code (see p. 760). When Wellington became 
Prime Minister Peel was his most eminent supporter. He 
had been strongly opposed to Catholic Emancipation, but 
the success of O’Connell in Ireland convinced him that he 
was wrong. He came over to Emancipation and helped 
Wellington to carry the measure (see p. 764). 

Now he was himself head of the Government, and his 
great abilities had full scope. He was an excellent speaker, 
and his sbll and tact in managing Parliament made him, 
in Disraeli’s opinion, the greatest member of Parliament 
that ever hved. His immense powers of work, the clearness 
of his intellect, and his great experience enabled him not 
only to spend eight hours a day in the House of Commons 
attending the debates, but also to conduct a huge corre- 
spondence as well as to supervise, to an extent which no 
subsequent prime minister has probably ever attempted to 
equal, the affairs of the various departments of State. Mr. 
Gladstone thought Peel’s ministry “ a perfectly organized 
administration ”. “ Neither the Grand Turk nor a Russian 
despot,” said Cobden, the free trader, “ had more power 
than Peel.” 

Peel’s administration has been called “ one of the most 
memorable administrations of the century ”, and his chief 
successes were won in the economic sphere. 

To begin with. Peel saw that more money must be raised 
by direct taxation {Note 134). Taxes on goods fall largely on Financial 
the Working-classes, simply because they outnumber the 
others and therefore are the largest consumers. In Peel’s 
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day taxes were levied on almost all goods, and thus the 
burden of taxation was unjustly distributed (since the well- 
to-do only paid their taxes on consumption of goods). Peel 

(a) In- imposed an income tax of Id, in the Pitt's early income 
come ax ^ wat-measure, and had been removed when 

peace came. Now Peel imposed a direct tax on incomes. 
He then turned to the other side of the question, and set to 

(b) Tariffs work to reduce tariffs. He reduced 1000 duties and abolished 
over 600, this in itself showing what the burden had been. At 
once trade revived — for the duties had often made goods so 
expensive that the market for them ceased, and the gigantic 
number of officials needed to collect the dues, and to check 
smuggling, added to the expenses of government. The 
reduction of duties not only relieved government expenses, 
but also caused a revival in trade and a general fall in the 

(c) Cur- cost of living. Finally, Peel passed the Bank Charter Act 
rency currency in order. This Act limited the 

number of bank notes which could be issued, and allowed 
the Bank of England to issue these notes only in proportion 
to the gold reserve it held. This measure prevented inflation, 
and connected the management of currency, through the 
Bank, with the Government. 

Now, too, came a series of acts carrying on the reforms 
Social of the Whigs in social conditions. Lord Shaftesbury (p. 773) 
reforms: worked untiringly, and the Commission to investigate 

into the mines now presented its report. So horrifying were 
the conditions revealed that the conscience of Parliament, 
(a) Col- and of the nation, was startled. Children under 12 worked 
A.ct ( 1842 ) for 16 hours a day,^ and women and children alike acted as 
beasts of burden, pulling tubs laden with coal. The Act 
of 1842 prohibited the employment underground of women 
and girls, and of boys under 10. Inspectors were appointed 
to see that the law was observed. 

The second Factory Act (1847), passed in Russell’s 

^ The owners declared that they could not run the mines at a profit v^ithout 
child-labour. Children under 8 did not pull tuh^ ”, but sat opening the doors 
or traps ” in the uorkmgs. 
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ministry, introduced the Ten-Hour Day. This really applied (b) Fac- 
only to women and persons under 18, but as the \vork of the 
factories depended so largely on these two classes of em- 
ployees, it meant that the factories could not work longer 
hours, and the men therefore benefited as well. 

Britain thus embarked on a period of reform, and the, 
country seemed to be entering upon an era of prosperity Ireland 
after such troubled years. Less happy was the condition of 
Ireland, and from the West came trouble which was even- 
tually to overwhelm Peel and his party. Peel had been Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and he had been brought much into 
contact with O'Connell, the “ Liberator ”, so beloved of the 
Irish. Through O’Connell’s efforts the Roman Catholics 
had won emancipation (p. 764), but they desired more. 

When Peel became Premier in 1841, O’Connell hoped the 
time had come for further concessions. He desired the 
repeal of the Union, and he wished Ireland to manage her 
own affairs. He did not want to break away from Great 
Britam; he was perfectly loyal to the Crown, and he was, 
indeed, extremely enthusiastic in his devotion to the young 
Queen. But he wished for an Irish Parliament and objected 
to the country being ruled by a Viceroy and Chief Secretary 
who took their orders from the Cabinet and Parliament at 
Westminster. O’Connell’s agitation took the form of great 
meetings.^ The movement grew and gathered strength. 

Peel was resolved to crush it. He “ proclaimed ” one of 
O’Connell’s largest meetings, and forbade it to be held. 
O’Connell would never go against the law, and he accepted 
the prohibition, thus, as it turned out, losing all the support 
of the more extreme elements. Peel then went further and 
had O’Connell arrested for sedition (1843). The first trial 
ended in conviction, and O’Connell went to prison. On 
appeal, the House of Lords reversed the sentence. O’Connell, 

^ No disorder ever occurred at any of these meetings, except that on one 
occasion the retiring crowd trampled down the stall of an old woman who 
sold ginger-bread. The meetings generally terminated with enthusiastic cheers 
for the Queen. 
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however, was completely broken. He could not win back 
his power over his people, and died in retirement. 

Ireland was to have a strange revenge on Peel. 

She was a terribly poor country, and the peasants de- 
The pended mainly on potatoes for their staple food. Now in 
J.845 a fearful disease appeared and attacked the crop. Men 
would go out to their fields and would suddenly catch a 
faint sickly smell borne on the wind. Then, beneath their 
eyes they would see their potato plants turning black and 
sinking away into slime. Starvation fell upon the whole 
wretched country. The obvious remedy was to import 
food, but importation was checked by the Corn Laws 
imposed by Great Britain. 

In England agitation had already been raised against these 
Anti- laws. Richard Cobden had joined with John Bright to form a 
*Law great League, founded in 1839, to press for repeal. Cobden 
^as a hard-headed, clear-speaking manufacturer, an excellent 
hard at drawing up pamphlets and leaflets, which through 
the penny post he could distribute up and down the land. 
Bright was a member of Parliament, and reckoned one of 
the great orators of the day.^ These two stirred up one of 
the most effective political campaigns that has ever been 
known. Meetings and demonstrations were held all over 
the country. They could point to two damning facts. The 
poor needed food, and the price of bread was high, while 
the landlords profited from the high price of wheat. Plenty 
of foreign corn could be brought in, but that would mean 
a fall in the price of com. On the other hand. Protectionists 
could urge that mill-owners wanted cheap com because it 
meant cheap w'ages and that therefore they would be able 
to sell their cotton cheaper throughout the world and so 
increase their profits. There was, no doubt, exaggeration on 
both sides. Peel had himself gradually become convinced 
that the system was WTong and that the Com Laws should 

\ His speech on the Crimean War contained a phrase which has won immor- 
tality: " The Angel of Death is abroad m the land. We can almost hear the 
beating of his 'w mgs.” 
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be repealed. His party, however, was composed of land- 
owners. The Irish famine forced his hand. In that country in 
1846, each week nearly 3000 people were dying in the work- 
houses alone.^ England herself could send no corn, for her 
crops were ruined by rain. Cobden said these rains “ washed 
away the Corn Laws ”, for Peel hesitated no longer, and 
decided for Repeal. His Cabinet would not agree, and Peel 
resigned. 

There was a brief interval when the Whigs tried to form 
a mimstry, but here again landlords would not agree to the Repeal 
import of foreign corn, so Lord John Russell declined office, co™* 
Peel came back, thinking the way clear. He was mistaken, ffs 46 ) 
In his party was the ambitious young Jew, Benjamin DisraeU, 
w'ho led a revolt of the Tories against their leader, claiming 
that Peel was “ betraying the party ”. For the landowners 
it must be said that many honestly considered that repeal 
would ruin agriculture and therefore injure the country. 

Peel, however, remained convinced that the Com Laws 
W’ere against the interests of the people, and he was firm in 
his resolve not to let party considerations come before those 
of the nation. Deprived, through Disraeli, of the support 
of some of his owm party, he turned to those of his opponents, 
the Whigs, who also favoured repeal. With their help the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was carried (1846). 

Peel tried to convince his party that this w’as both inevit- 
able and part of a comprehensive plan, for not only were the Pau 
com duties reduced to Is., but taxes on live stock, meat, Peei 
cheese, and butter were abolished, as well as duties on many 
manufactured goods. His eiforts were vain. Disraeli pur- 
sued him unrelentingly, calling the Government “ organized 
hypocrisy”. Peel himself a “sublime mediocrity”, and 
finally j’oined with the Whigs in defeating him over another 
measure. Peel resigned the Premiership. Lord John 
Russell and the Whigs came into office, and later (1852) 

*■ In the four years 1846-49, the population of Ireland fell through deaths and 
emigration, by almost 2 million, and decreased from 8,300,000 to 8,600,000. 
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Lord Derby. This victory of the Protectionists, as they 
called themselves, over the “ Peehtes ” did not last long. 
The Tory party split could not be healed, and in 1846 
the Whigs came into power. 

Peel himself continued as a member of Parliament, and 
his calm acceptance of the situation won him great respect.^ 
But a riding accident killed him in 1850, and the fortunes 
of the party passed into the custody of the young man who 
had brought about his political eclipse. 

Disraeli’s triumph over Peel, however, brought disaster 
to himself, for the split caused in the Tory party had the 
effect which might have been foreseen. Peel’s friends were 
some of the ablest men of the day. Gladstone, the “ rismg 
hope of those stern and unbending Tories ”, was devoted 
to his leader, while the tough old Duke of WeUtngton was 
equally loyal. These men and many others could not for- 
give Disraeli and would not work with him. So the Tories 
could not keep a majority, and the WThigs triumphantly 
returned to power. 


CHAPTER 60 

W’ORKING-CLASS MOVEMENTS — 
CHARTISM: TRADE UNIONISM: CO-OPERATION 

The period of Peel’s ministry coincided with a time of 
distress, and the name of the “ Hungry Forties ” clings to 
that decade. A strange contrast was being worked out in 
the lives of the different classes. While exports, shipping, 
coal and iron production flourished and the manufacturers 
grew rich, the workers were hit by dear bread due to 

^ Peel himself, in the speech he made when he resigned, summed up the 
situation I leave a name severely censured hy many who from no interested 
motives adhere to the principle of protection, I shall leave a name execrated by 
every monopolist — but it may be that 1 shall leave a name sometimes remem- 
bered with goodwill in the homes of those whose lot it is to labour and earn 
their bread . when they eat abundant untaxed food, sweeter because it is 
no longer leavened with a sense of injustice,*’ 
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bad harvests. The years to 1840 saw an immense trans- 
ference of population. England swung over from a nation 
with hfe based on an agricultural population, to one based 
on towns. Hence her problems altered and became those 
of town dwellers and workers. Thus the industrial north 
experienced a “ hunger-revolt ”, intensified by the dislike 
for the new Poor Law. This led to the formation of work- 
ing-men’s associations to “ benefit politically and socially 
and morally the useful classes ”, and this in turn gave rise 
to the interesting movement known as Chartism (Note 131). 

This strange interlude, though it ended in failure and was 
ridiculed at the time, later came to be treated with more 
respect, for it showed that the working-classes were waking 
up to the desire for political power and were combinmg 
together to obtain it. They realized that the reforms of 
1832 had enfranchised only the middle classes, and had 
done nothing for the workers. 

In 1838, Wtlliam Lovett^ a skilled craftsman, drew up the 
“ People’s Charter ”, which he hoped might be passed by The 

Parliament. This Charter demanded six concessions Charter 

manhood suffrage, vote by secret ballot, payment of mem- 
bers of Parliament, abolition of property qualification for 
members, equal electoral districts, and annual parliaments. 

Most of these points have now been granted, and, indeed, 
we now have what the Chartists did not visualize — uni- 
versal suffrage for both men and women. In those days 
many, especially amongst the labouring classes, rallied to 
the democratic ideals of the Chartists. The movement 
itself had two sides, one of which worked along peaceful 
lines and helped to win its cause by persuasion. This section 
was led by William Lovett himself and concentrated on 
drawing up petitions to Parliament, which invariably re- 
jected Aem.^ A more violent section believed that force ” 

^ The first petition (1S39) contained li million signatures and was rejected 
by Parliament by 255 votes to 46. The second Chartist petition, in 1842, was 
said to contain nearly 4 million signatures, and was rejected by Parliament by 
287 votes to 49. 
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Feargus alonc would win the day, and this was headed by Fear^m 

Connor i pgj. years from 1838, the movement grew 

steadily and thousands joined it. Then in 1848 revolution 
broke out all over Europe, and at first it seemed as if England 
would catch the infection. O’Connor, who had a great 
,gift of wild oratory, raised crowds to frenzy. He became 
more and more extreme. The Chartists, under his influence, 
refused to work for the repeal of the Corn Laws, declaring 
that the men who worked for the League were the manu- 
facturers who wanted the Com Laws abolished only ui 
order that they could lower wages. Political reform was 
their goal. A third monster petition was drawn up and was 
to be presented to Parliament by large deputations from all 
over the country. It was said to contain 6^ million signa- 
tures, and this at a lime when many of the working-classes 
could not read or write. Great expectations were aroused 
by the idea of this petition, and great apprehension was 
felt by the Government. The Duke of Wellington collected 
troops, and when the procession approached Westminster it 
'was forbidden to cross Westminster Bridge. Torrents ol rain 
fell on the disappointed crowds, which melted away without 
giving any trouble. The hopes of the petitioners vamshed 
as speedily, for when the lists of names were examined, 
many were found to be forgeries, and the whole thing was 
brought to ridicule when such names as “ Queen Victoria ” 
and “ Wellington ” were found scrawled in. Yet, though 
people laughed at the Chartists then, we can perhaps better 
S 3 anpathize with them now. We can see how comparatively 
little was to be feared from “ revolution ” in England, foi 
while the rest of Europe saw fighting and bloodshed, our 
very mild efforts scarcely troubled political life. 

Actually the country was settling down to a time of peace- 
ful development. We have learnt that trade follows what 
economists call a “ cycle ”, that is to say “ slumps ” are 

* He spoke, he said, * ** to the unshaved chins, the blistered hands, and fustian 

jackets of the genuine working-man.** 
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folio yyed by booms ana now the years of depression 
were followed by prosperity. The repeal of the Com Laws 
did not ruin agriculture, for the workers of the whole country 
were prospering as trade revived, and had more money to 
spend, while the growth of population increased the demand 
for goods and for com. It was the content due to prosperity^ 
which made the working-classes lose interest in the Chartists’ 
demand for political reform. 

In addition, the Chartists did not appeal to all sections 
of the working-classes, many of whom found an outlet for Robert 
their energies in, and hoped for more from, the reforms to rZoe 
be obtained through two other movements, Trade Umomsm 
and Co-operatton. 

Both these were influenced by the ideas and work of 
Robert Oweity a most remarkable man, and one who has 
been hailed as the founder of British Socialism. Owen was 
a Welshman who went to Scotland and there set up a model 
factory at New Lanark.^ He came to believe that if men 
were to combine instead of competing, production could be 
so developed and distribution of wealth so equalized, that 
poverty would disappear. He was convinced, too, from his 
owm experience, that decent conditions produced decent 
citizens. Good wages, good housing, clean conditions of 
work, and opportunities for education, transformed his own 
workpeople at Lanark. So he came to preach the idea that 
good environment and social justice could transform the 
populace. 

He considered that the beginning of this programme 
must be made by uniting the workers in Trade Unions. 

This was made legal in 1824, and as the workers realized 
that the Reform Bill of 1832, which they had so ardently 
supported, brought no benefit to them, they began to join 
the Unions in great numbers. In 1833 Owen had the 
idea of amalgamating all these small bodies, and he there- 

^ He took many of his ideas from Political Justice^ a book written by Godwin. 
Shelley’s father-m-law. 
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fore founded the “ Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union ”, which was joined by every class of worker from 
“ farm labourer to sweeps and bonnetmakers Owen 
thought that the Unions could take over industry and run 
it co-operatively, and he would not countenance strikes. 
,When the employers, frightened at the new movement, 
began to “ lock out ” its members, it all fell to pieces and 
collapsed. Trade Unionism had to develop along different 
lines from those of Owen’s dreams. Moreover, the employ- 
ing class were now growing vindictive. They saw, and 
dreaded, the power which combination might give. They 
could not now openly forbid men to organize for the im- 
provement of their conditions, but they tried to injure the 
Umons in another way. In 1834 began a set of prosecu- 
tions against men who “ took an oath ” in support of their 
Umons.^ The climax came in the case of the Dorset labourers 
The Toi- of Tolpuddle. These men were arrested in 1834 for swear- 
\uiityrs ing men into a Union which intended to join the Grand 
Consolidated. For this they were sentenced to seven years 
transportation. 

The other working-class movement which indirectly 
o-opera- dciives from Owen, had a far more prosperous future. He 
had begun, in London, an experiment in “ co-operative 
selling ”. Members of his “ society ” took to a central 
“ store ” the goods which they produced. They were paid 
for their labour, and the goods were sold at that “ cost 
price ” with a small charge for the expenses of running the 
store. The experiment was a great success for a time, and 
then failed owing to difficulties over Owen’s personality. Yet 
his idea lived on, and a new start was made by a little group 
of men in Lancashire. There, at Rochdale, in 1844, a band 
of weavers joined together to open a little store in Toad Lane. 
They combined to buy jointly first food, then general goods 
which they needed. By this joint buying they could get 

' These actions were taken under an “ Unlawful Oaths Acts ’* of 1797, a 
panic year. 
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things cheaper. They called themselves the Rochdale The 
Pmieers. The idea spread, and, soon, from simply buying Pion^r 
they went on to manufacture. From that handful of men, 
meeting in a httle back lane, came a whole new idea — to 
produce for use and to do away with private profit. Thus, a 
“ co-operator ” paid for his goods, and then received back, 
the “ profit " which would have been made by a private 
trader. (This returned “ profit ” was called “ dividend ”.) 

The scheme worked because the “ consumer ” for the first 
time was organizing and controlling “ production ”. So 
great has the movement grown that to-day it is reckoned that 
one-third of the people of England belong to co-operative 
stores which are managed by the members themselves, and 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society is the largest single 
manufacturing concern in the land. The idea originated in 
England, but it has spread over the whole world. 

While the working-classes in this way abandoned the 
political agitation for the Charter and began to work up Pr^perit 
towards prosperity and to develop their organizing powers, middle 
the middle classes also grew more prosperous. From 1848 
onwards was a time when everything seemed to expand. 
Railways were being built and steamships were bemg 
developed. Capital was needed, and so investments paid a 
high rate of interest.^ So many companies were floated, that 
not unnaturally there was a proportion of failures, and in 
order to safeguard investors, the “ Limited Liability ” Act 
was passed (1837). This provided that a shareholder in a 
properly registered company could only lose the actual 
amount he had invested, and not as hitherto be liable for 
the entire losses incurred, even if he had only a small share. 

In 1851 the general prospenty seemed to be summed up 
in the Great Exhibition, held in Hyde Park.® The vast glass 

^ People with money in those days could earn interest at the rate of 20 per 
cent, for not only was the demand for capital great, but inventions enabled that 
high rate to be earned through the greater production. Thus we have the Vic- 
torian business man heaping up wealth m a way which can hardly be mutated 
in a period when the rate is not more than 6 per cent. 

Amongst the visitors one of the most impressed was Charlotte BrontS. 
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building which enclosed even the tall trees, was to the mid- 
Victonan a “ fairy palace ” of ciystal. All England rejoiced 
in the wealth which the Exhibition displayed, and was 
proud of the crowds who flocked to visit it even from the 
Continent. 


CHAPTER 61 

F OREIGN AFF AIRS — PALMERSTON 

Turning now from home affairs, we find that the early 
Victorian era was equally remarkable abroad. In the first 
place, Great Britain forged ahead and became a great power, 
taking a prominent' part in foreign affairs. In the second, 
the Empire expanded on clear and vitally important lines, 
while to make the w’hole subject even more interesting, a 
series of most remarkable men acted as her leaders — 
Palmerston^ Gladstone, and Disraeli, all of whom left very 
definite marks on our foreign policy. 

Palmerston is in many respects a most vivid and amusing 
. personality. He was, in some ways, nearer to the eighteenth 
than to the nineteenth century in which he actually lived. 
He was a very cheerful, almost boisterous man, so full of 
confidence in himself and his country that he never troubled 
to consider what other men or other nations might think.^ 
This gay, flamboyant attitude was characteristic. He was 
always bold and dashing, often reckless, in his public life. 
His main policy was to assert the honour and prestige of 
Britain on all possible occasions. Actually he started his 
career as a Tory, but he went over to the 'WTiigs over the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, in which he believed. He 
supported Catholic Emancipation too, but though he thought 

^ Thus, when he went to visit Queen Victoria after the death of Pnnee Alben, 
he arrived at a court where everything literally wa^ draped tn black, dressed 
** in a brown overcoat, light grey trousers, green glove‘4 and blue stud^ with 
his whiskers freshly dyed ’* His rasping tone in foreign affairs won him the 
nickname of ** Lord Pumicestone 
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hoth these measures were necessary, he did not care for hum- 
drum reforms such as his Whig colleagues were canying out 
in the first years of their administration. The sphere which 
attracted him was foreign affairs, and he became Foreign 
Secretary in 1830. He accepted Canning’s liberal ideas, and 
rif he was at times too loud in asserting the prestige of Great 
Britain, and in giving advice to other Powers, he was, neverthe- 
less, the ardent champion of “ liberalism ” against reaction and 
tyranny. This is the period when England did not hesitate to 
take part in continental affairs, and when she began to win a 
reputation as the champion of liberty and of small nations. 

Palmerston first made his policy clear in the case of 
Belgian Belgium (Note 135), and we can better realize the importance 
**ence of what he did in the light of modem events which have 
emphasized the effect of his policy towards Belgian inde- 
pendence. Greatly against her will Belgium had been forced 
(by the Congress of Vienna) to be joined with Holland and 
put under the sovereignty of the House of Orange. In 1830 
revolutions broke out, upsetting in many directions the 
settlements forced on the nations at Vienna. France turned 
out the restored Bourbons, and Belgium broke away from 
Holland and declared herself independent. Palmerston 
was determined that France should not place her candidate 
on the throne, so he backed up Belgium and helped her to 
secure Leopold of Coburg (uncle to Queen Victoria) as King. 
The Dutch refused to accept the arrangement and went to 
war. France and Britain intervened on behalf of Belgium, 
and Prussia too prepared to join in the struggle. In 1832 the 
independence of Belgium was recognized, but the final 
settiement of her frontier was not reached until, in 1839, 
Britain, France, and Prussia gave Belgium the famous 
, guarantee of her permanent neutrality.^ 

Palmerston’s methods of instructing his ambassadors may be judged from 
the dispatch he sent to the British ambassador in Pans: “ It may not be amiss 
for you to hint, when any fitting occasion, that though we are anxious to 
cultivate the best understanding with France, yet that is only on the supposition 
that she contents herself w ith the finest territory in Europe, and does not mean 
to open a new chapter of encroachment and conquest.” 
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Besides Belgium, trouble broke out in Spain and in 
Portugal. In Spain the King died in 1833, leaving a young Spain 
daughter, Isabella, but many Spaniards held that Spain 
could not be ruled by a woman. A large party therefore 
supported the late King’s brother, Don Carlos, and a fierce 
civil war broke out, Palmerston supported the young queen,, 
but the struggle was bitter and bloodthirsty, and was pro- 
longed for some years. Eventually the Carlists were defeated, 
but their cause lingered on,- and even 100 years later, in the 
Spanish war of 1937-39, the Carlists reappeared as a party. 
Palmerston backed up the young Queen of Portugal too, 
who was also persecuted by her uncle, Don Miguel. He 
seked the throne and she fled to Brazil. In 1833 her sup- 
porters drove Miguel from Lisbon. Palmerston, acting with 
France, secured the expulsion of Miguel from Portugal, and 
the firm establishment of Queen Maria on the throne (1835). 

In both these spheres he had English opinion behind him. 

He now embarked upon a more serious quarrel with 
France, over affairs in the Near East. Turkey was at this Menomet 
period very weak, and the Sultan was threatened by his ‘ 
rebellious vassal, Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egjrpt.^ In 1833 
Russia stole a march on the rest of Europe, and by sending 
her fleet to the Bosphorus forced Turkey to sign a pact of 
“ mutual alliance ” at Unkiat Skelessi. Palmerston was taken 
by surprise and could do nothing to check Russia’s move. 

In 1840 Mehemet Ali again attacked Turkey. France at 
first joined with the other Powers, then secretly gave her 
support to Mehemet Ali, hoping thereby to win influence in 
Syria. When Palmerston discovered this he made an agree- 
ment with Russia, Austria, and Prussia, whereby Mehemet 
Ali was secured in Egypt, was promised Syria for his life- 
time, but was checked in his further designs on Turkey. 

^ Mehemet Ali was by birth an Albanian, and began life as a trader in 
tobacco. He made himself master of Egypt during the Napoleomc wars. He 
was not without humour, and when in 1840 the four Powers deposed him, he 
announced that this was the fourth time he had been deposed and that he 
hoped to get over it as well as he had done the other times “ with the help of God 
and the Prophet ” And he did, though not so well he had hoped. 
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France, which had not been consulted, was furious at being 
excluded from this settlement. Thiers began to threaten 
war, and some of Palmerston’s colleagues were much 
alarmed. Palmerston, however, was perfectly cool. He said 
“ One must use firm and stout language to the French 
. government and to Frenchmen.” He never believed France 
would go to war, and he was right. Thiers resigned, France 
accepted the arrangement, and it was finally agreed that 
during peace time Turkey should close the Dardanelles to 
ships of war of all nations. Palmerston’s policy of co- 
operating with Russia and standing firm against France was 
completely successful, and the fear of war over the Near 
East countries faded away. 

His next exploit, however, had less to commend it to his 
China countrymen. The Chinese government was trying to forbid 
the importation of opium from India. Palmerston acted in 
the interests, as he conceived them, of British India, which 
derived large revenues from the trade, A quarrel arose over 
the question of the recognition by the Chinese of the repre- 
sentative of the British Crown. Palmerston in 1840 attacked 
China, and eventually forced her to cede us Hong-Kong and 
to open five other ports to British trade. 

Then for a while there was an interval due to the fall of 
Melbourne’s government and its replacement by that of 
Peel (1840). The new Foreign Minister, Lord Aberdeen, 
was very peaceably inclined, and did not at all wish to follow 
Palmerston’s stormy policy or interfere with other nations. 
He wanted peace, and he managed to get on good terms 
with France. He also showed himself conciliatory towards 
the United States. Indeed, Canada declared that he went 
much too far in yielding to the Americans. 

There had, for example, been a dispute over the newly 
Tbe developed western territories, and Lord Aberdeen agreed 
in 1846 to what was called the “ Oregon ” treaty, by which 
the U.S.A, kept Oregon and the British received Van- 
couver and British Columbia. 
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Lord Aberdeen’s conciliatory efforts carried us on quietly 
intil 1846, but in that year Palmerston was recalled to the 
Foreign Office (in Lord John Russell’s cabinet), and almost 
at once he fell out with France. The King there was now 
Louis PJdlippe, of the Orleanist side of the Bourbons. He 
was by way of being a democratic king, and walked about 
Paris carrying his umbrella like ar^ ordinary French citizen. 
But he could not resist the temptation to add to the pow'er 
of his family. Just as Louis XIV had been tempted to try to 
join Spain to France through marriage, so now Louis Philippe 
did exactly the same thing. The young Queen of Spain was 
old enough to marry, and Louis Philippe began to negotiate 
for her marriage to his younger son. Great Britain, and 
indeed aU Europe, objected to this, for in the nineteenth 
century, as in the seventeenth, no one wished to see France 
and Spain united under one dynasty. Great Britain first 
suggested a Coburg prince as a husband for the Queen. This 
was withdrawn, but owing to a misunderstanding the French 
believed that we meant to persevere in this proposal. So the 
French King went another w'ay to work. The young Queen 
was married to one of her cousins, a wretched creature who 
it was believed could never have children, and the Queen’s 
sister was married to Louis Philippe’s son. In this way the 
French thought that ultimately the Orleans family would 
inherit the throne of Spain. The effect of this disgraceful 
action was seen at once. Great Britain was furious and broke 
off her friendly relations with Louis Philippe. His position 
had always been weak, and the friendship of England had 
helped to keep him on the throne. Now he had lost that, and 
the discontented elements in France saw their chance. In 
1848 a revolution broke out and he was forced to flee the 
country. 

Disturbances began in Italy, then spread to Paris, and 
then to Germany. All over Europe oppressed people and 
races took up arms The Italian States belonging to Austria, 
Hungary, Austria, all rose against the Emperor. Germany 
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became a country where one petty ruler after another had to 
fly for his life. Palmerston sympathized with all these revolts, 
and allowed arms to be sent to insurgents whenever he 
could. By an irony of fate, while he did his best unofficially 
to forward these revolutions, he had to welcome as exiles 
,many of the fugitive rulers. Louis Philippe came to end his 
days in England, and another exile was the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, who was, however, to return to his country and be 
the ruler of Bismarck’s Germany. 

Actually 1848, when people who believed themselves 
oppressed rose everywhere against tyranny, proved a year of 
failure. In every country, the democrats failed to unite. The 
autocratic rulers were able to crush one revolt after another; 
the Emperor Francis Joseph returned to Vienna, the Czar 
helped him to crush Hungary. Germany saw her rulers over- 
throw all the new constitutions. The hope of democratic 
government vanished. 

Palmerston had naturally infuriated the absolute rulers by 
Palmer- his Sympathy with the popular and nationalistic revolutions, 
ston and country had on the whole approved of his policy, 

especially as it was realized that he made the influence of 
Great Britain really important abroad. 

Now his high-handed ways were to bring their own 
punishment, and in an unexpected quarter. Queen Victoria 
was lively, and she had also determination. In 1840 she 
had married her cousin. Prince Albert. Modern historians 
have emphasized both the great influence Prince Albert 
had on his wife, and his own marked ability. With her 
marriage, the young Queen not only learnt to devote herself 
seriously to the task of taking her share in State business, 
but she was also helped by a man of great gifts. The Queen, 
therefore, was not likely to accept Palmerston’s way of 
ignoring the Crown and transacting foreign affairs without 
due consultation or notification. His habit of withholding 
dispatches began to cause serious trouble, for the sovereign 
had a constitutional right to see such documents. The 
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C/uetu and her husband, through their vast family con- 
nections, had both knowledge of, and influence with, foreign 
courts. Neither would accept “ Pam’s ” way of ignoring the 
sovereign. Remonstrances grew more and more vehement, 
and the Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, shared the 
royal views. 

An international incident now showed the danger of 
Palmerston’s blustering methods. A Jew, bom in Gibraltar Don 
and therefore a British subject, Don Pacifico, was in business fisso)” 
m Athens. Here he got into trouble, and a mob wrecked 
his house. He appealed to Palmerston on the ground that 
he could not obtain compensation.^ Palmerston chose to 
take the matter up as an affront to Britain. He sent the 
fleet to seize Greek ships off the Piraeus. This attack in- 
furiated Russia (the “ protector ” of Greece) and France, 
and was taken to show British diplomacy at its worst. 

Then Palmerston went too far. In the great revolutionary 
year of 1848, France had abolished monarchy altogethei tools 
and proclaimed the Second Republic. In 1851, Louis Napo- 
feon, nephew of the Great Napoleon, by a sudden act of 
violence overthrew this Second Republic and made himself 
dictator of France. Great Britain was taken by surprise, but 
Palmerston, lightly abandoning his Liberal principles, 
quickly congratulated the ambassador of Louis Napoleon on 
his success, without even consulting the Cabinet or the 
Queen. This was too much, and he was promptly dismissed. 

The incident in its far-reaching results was like a stone 
cast into a pond. Palmerston would not recognize his 
mistake. Instead, he decided on revenge. He headed a 
revolt against his former colleagues, and returning “ tit for 
tat ”, brought about the defeat and resignation of Lord John 
Russell. The Queen disliked party feuds, and she now’ used 
her influence to effect a reconciliation betw’een the sections. 

She induced the former Tories who had stuck by Peel to join 
with the Whigs. The “ Peelite ” leader was Lord Aberdeen 

^ He actually asked for £26,000. 
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who became Prime Minister (1852). Far more important 
was the young man to whom he gave his first office — 
William Ewart Gladstone became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and one of the greatest men of the period was 
thus well launched on his Liberal career. Lord John Russell 
and Palmerston both sank their differences and took office 
under Aberdeen, Russell as Foreign Secretary, Palmerston 
as Home Secretary. This famous coalition was to fulfill all 
prophecies as to the ill-success which usually comes from 
the union of strange bedfellows, for it was to embark on one 
of the most futile and disastrous episodes, as far as its results 
went, of our history — the Crimean War. 


CHAPTER 62 

THE CRIMEA (1854-56) 


Some people have said that the Crimean War {Note 136) is 
important only because it was instrumental in producing 
Florence Nightingale and her creation of modern nursing. 
There was more than that, however, in these campaigns. We 
have learnt perhaps to look at history in a broader light, and 
now when we think of the war of 1854 we can see certain 
large movements behind them. For the war was an illus- 
tration of the clash of opposing interests which perpetually 
disturbs south-eastern Europe. It shows the forces in 
opposition which have had so far-reaching an influence 
in modern times — the struggle between the empires of 
Russia, Turkey, and Austria, for the control of that debate- 
able land, the Balkans.^ 

^ In addition, to those who study it more closely, the Crimea is interestinjj 
for it« picturesque details Its battles and its great siege seem the last episode 
in ** old-fashioned ** warfare, before the modern armies came on the scene. 
SocialK It was fantastic, smart young women went out to see the operations 
as though they were going to a picnic, and the romantic young boldiers were 
inspired to great deeds by The Heir of Reddy ffe, the novel which everyone in 
England was reading. 
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The “ problem of the ^?ear East ”, as it is called, centres 
round the Balkans. The coumries which made up the xhe 
Balkan Peninsula had for centuries been under the Turk, ofthe®” 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece, had all been conquered Ea“ 
by the Turk in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the 
nineteenth century they began to struggle for independence. 

British s 3 Tnpathies had been warmly on the side of Greece, 
and would in general have been against the Turks, had not 
complications arisen because of Russia. Britain dreaded the 
power of that vast backward country; Tsardom stood for 
tyranny and we feared that it stood for aggression. We 
believed that Russia had designs on our Indian Empire, and 
we were afraid of her coming down into the Mediterranean 
and threatening our route to the East. 

The crisis which came to a head in 1854 had been fore- 
seen. It was due to the obviotis weakness of the Turkish Turkey, 
Empire. The Sultan’s power had for long been declining, *lick 
and the question which was being more or less openly dis- “iSpe°* 
cussed was as to who should divide up his territories which 
included, besides the Balkans, Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. 

Russia was then ruled by the Czar Nicholas /, and he said, 

“ The bear is d)dng. You may give him musk, but even 
musk will not long keep him alive.” He saw no need for a 
war, and suggested an amicable division of the spoils. He 
himself wanted access to the Mediterranean, and he sug- 
gested that Great Britain should take Egypt and Crete. 

France, the third power concerned, was involved through 
the religious question. 

That question was not the cause of the war, but it was 
made its pretext. Russia, champion of the Greek Orthodox neugious 
Church, claimed to be protector of members of that Church 
who were imder Turkish rule, such as the Bulgars. She 
claimed, too, the right of guardianship over the “ Holy 
Places the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 
and the Holy Grotto in the Church of the Nativity at Beth- 
lehem. The French, representing the Roman Church, dis- 

( F 938 ) 30 
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puted that claim. Thus men said the quarrel was over “ a 
Key and a Star ” (the Star being the silver star inlaid in the 
pavement to mark where Our Lord was born, the Key being 
that for the great door of the church at Bethlehem). Ill-will 
and rivalry were created, and at length Russia came out with 
^ the claim to protect all the Christian subjects of the Turks. 
France and Great Britain saw in this the true motive of 
Russian policy. They believed that Russia aimed at political 
control of the Balkans. Our ambassador in Constantinople 
was Lord Stratford de Redcliffey who liked and believed m 
the Turks, while distrusting the Russians. He thought that 
the Sultan, to win our support, would agree to reform, 
and he believed that were those reforms granted, it was 
better that Turkey should retain control than that Russia 
should be given her chance. He pressed his views very 
strongly, and unluckily the Coalition cabinet, which really 
was formed of men whose views did not coincide, could not 
agree. Thus, no clear lead was given, and the Czar mis- 
takenly thought there was no chance of war. Believing 
Britain would do nothing, he first occupied the two pro- 
vinces bordering the Danube, Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and tKen sank a Turkish fleet at Sinope (1853). 

Instantly Great Britain took alarm, and Napoleon III 
War whipped up war feeling. He did not deliberately promote 
declared but he had to conciliate public opinion in 

France by striking dramatic blows, and his need for earning 
political support made it difficult for him to avoid war if his 
prestige was at all threatened. 

So uar was declared and the French and British prepared 
to invade Russia. The original object of the allies, the 
expulsion of the Russians from the Danubian principalities, 
was quickly secured; but it was considered necessary for 
future security to cripple Russia, and for that purpose to 
capture Sebastopol^ the great Russian arsenal and fort in 
the Crimea, th^ very heart as it was called, ‘‘ of Russian 
power in the East 
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“ The history of the Crimean war,” it has been said, “ is 
a history of blunders.” The great powers of Europe had 
waged no big campaign since that of 1815, and it is un- 
deniable that the art of war had been somewhat forgotten. 

The allied forces landed in the Crimea, and won the battle 
of the Alma in September, 1854. But the battle, apart from The 
the courage shown by the soldiers, reflected little credit upon ofthe 
the allies.^ They besieged Sebastopol after a delay which 
enabled the Russians to improve their defences. In addition, 
the Russian army was heavily reinforced and was able to 
attack the allies at Balaclava. That battle was famoxis for 
one incident. Sis hundred men of the “ Light Brigade ” saiaciava 
made, owing to mistaken orders, a magnificent though use- Skennan 
less charge down a valley swept by artillery from aU sides, 
and actually managed to reach and temporarily to take 
possession of the enemy’s guns.® Less than a fortnight after, 
the Russians made a determined attack at Inkerman. After 
a desperate battle, fought in a fog — a “ soldiers’ battle ”, 
if ever there was one — the Russians were eventually re- 
pulsed (5th November, 1854). 

The allies now, how'ever, had to fight a Crimean winter, 
and in the middle of November it began. For the next four The 
months the condition of the army was terrible. The cold 
was intense; food and clothing were alike scanty; the 
transport animals all perished; the soldiers had to convert 
themselves into commissariat mules to bring in supplies; 
and the camp hospitals were miserably provided with 
necessities for the sick and wounded. As a consequence, the 
troops were attacked by cholera and scurvy, by dysentery 
and fever, and at one time the men in hospital were more 
numerous than those outside it. 

^ Lord Raglan, the British commander, was on an exposed position within 
the enemy’s lines where he could not control the battle, whilst the bulk of the 
French forces went astray, and arrived too late to turn the enemy's left wing as 
was intended 

* See Tennyson's Poems. The criticism of the French commander on the 
charge of the Light Brigade is well known: ** C'est magnifique, mais ce n’est 
pas la guerre.” 
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The condition of the anny was now made clear to the 
people at home by the dispatches of newspaper correspon- 
dents, especially of The Tunes. It became known that in- 
competence and corruption had left our men without 
stores, without clothes, without medical care. There were 
no bandages, no beds, not even soap to keep men and 
hospitals clean. There were too few doctors, and only a 
small number of orderlies to care for the thousands of 
wounded. The men had to be brought across the Black 
Sea to the hospital at Scutari, and when those of them who 
survived reached that place, it was to die in hundreds from 
lack of care.^ The whole country burst into a flame of 
indignation. Lord Aberdeen was obliged to resign and 
Palmerston, whose energy was beyond doubt, became 
Premier ( 1866 ). More important, as it eventually proved, 
Florence Florence Nightingale was sent out to organize the nursing 
and the hospitals. The career of this remarkable woman 
was to prove a blessing to the world at large. She was not 
only the “ Lady of the Lamp she was also an adminis- 
trator of outstanding ability and tenacity. Her struggles 
with the War Office and the Army Medical authorities were 
to last the whole of her long life, but she emerged victorious. 
She bullied the ofiicials on the spot, she bullied the officials 
at home; she overcame the incredible obstruction of the 
medical authorities; she used the press to get stores and 
comforts sent from England; she cleaned the hospitals and 
she saw that the wounded were provided with nurses, with 
clean beds, with clean shirts. When the war ended she 
returned to carry on the work, backed by her immense 
prestige.® Nursing was thrown open to women as a skilled 
profession, hospital hygiene was revolutionized, and not 

' 420 out of every 1000 died; after Miss Nightingale took charge this appal- 
ling figure fell to 22 out of every 1000. 

• Immortalized as such in one of the most beautiful statues in London, part 
of the Crimea Memorial in Waterloo place 

■ She received no official honour, though the Queen sent her a brooch. Only 
just before her death (in 1910) when she had become almost senile, was the 
honour of the Order of Merit sent to her. 
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only anny nursing, but civilian nursing as v?ell was trans- 
formed. Her career may be reckoned the great factor to 
be remembered when the battles of the Crimea themselves 
are forgotten. 

The new year, 1866, saw great improvement in the allied 
position. In February Czar Nicholas died, and was sue-, 
ceeded by Alexander II who wished for peace. Terms could 
not be arranged, and the allies fought on with vigour until 
in September they attacked and finally stormed Sebastopol. 
This ended the war, and the Treaty of Paris was signed in 
March, 1866. The allies achieved part of their aim, the The 
Ottoman Empire was “ guaranteed ” by the Powers, and 
the Sultan promised reforms. These reforms he never 
intended or attempted to carry out. As Salisbury ruefully 
remarked later on, we had “ backed the wrong horse ”. 
The provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia were later made 
self-governing and united to form the State of Rumania. 
The Black Sea was declared neutral; no warships were to 
be allowed on it, and no arsenals to be built. This clause 
was quietly repudiated by Russia later on (1871) when Europe 
was ^tracted by other troubles. 


CHAPTER 68 

CHANGES IN EUROPE 

PALMERSTON’S LATER FOREIGN POLICY (1866-65) 

The Crimean War was the only war in Europe in which 
Great Britain herself was involved in Queen Victoria’s reign, 
but for the twenty years between 1845 and 1865 the world 
was very uneasy, and war spread over three continents. 
Palmerston’s career epitomises English policy and brings us 
into touch with the great movements which were to alter the 
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face of Europe. Two nations, Italy and Germany, were to 
arise and change the whole of the future. 

Pahnerstm was considered by the nation to have retrieved 
the country from the disgrace which the early conduct of 
the Crimean War had brought upon it. He was now, by a 
, sudden freak, to lose his popularity. Napoleon 111 was 
always regarded by Englishmen as a somewhat doubtful 
intriguer. In 1858, an Italian, Orsini, threw a bomb at him 
as he drove to the opera in Paris, and when the pieces of the 
bomb were examined, it was found that it had been made in 
London. It was proved, too, that the plotters had held their 
meetings there. The French Government were highly 
indignant, and Palmerston wished to placate them. Whereas 
both court and nation were slightly hostile to Napoleon III, 
Palmerston in a contradictory way, always admired him, 
partly because he deeply distrusted the family of Louis 
Philippe, and he promptly brought in a Conspiracy to Murder] 
Bill, making a “ conspiracy ” punishable by life imprison-' 
ment. The country considered this to be giving in to French ^ 
dictation in British affairs, the bill was rejected, and Pal- \ 
merston resigned. 

For a few months the Tories kept in office, and then a 
general election showed that the country had forgiven 
Palmerston's lapse. He came back, and with Lord John 
Russell and Gladstone formed what was nicknamed the 
The Triumvirate. He held office for the rest of his life. During 
™rSe these years he gave a definitely Liberal tinge to our foreign 
^ 1859 ) policy, and the time is important for the great changes which 
took place abroad. 

Italy had hitherto been split up among various States 
Union oi and rulers, but during the early part of the nineteenth 
century her patriots had struggled to give her unity and 
independence. First the writers had stirred up her spirit,^ 
and now came the turn of the soldiers and the statesmen. 

^ Mazzini, her most famous republican, lived in exile in London and was a 
close friend of the Carlyles Mrs Carlyle was devoted to him, but said he had 
not enough organizing ability to run even a Sunday School* 
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Cavow^ P*‘imc Minister to the King of Piedmoiity had sent 
troops to fight in the Crimea in order to bring his country 
into prominence. Now he had h]$ reward when Napoleon 
III became Piedmont’s ally and sent French armies to drive 
the Austrians out of North Italy. Public opinion in Great 
Britain sympathized passionately with the cause of Italian 
freedom and unity, but Britain did not wish for another war.** 

Two ships of the British fleet were sent to cruise off Sicily at 
the moment when Garibaldi wdshed to land with his famous 
Thomand Republicans in their red shirts, and though they 
were actually there to protect the British colony at Marsala, 
their presence was afterwards taken by the triumphant 
revolutionaries as a sign of British sympathy. Later Gari- 
baldi transported his men, and conquered all Southern Italy. 
Palmerston, now Prime Minister, was knowm to hold the 
view that the Austrians must leave Italy, and Russell’s dis- 
patches showed that the British Government favoured the 
union of the Kingdom of the Tw^o Sicilies with the new 
Kingdom of Italy. In this the country agreed, and finally 
Great Britain recognized with enthi^iasm the creation of the 
new Kingdom of Italy (1860).^ y 

Then came a war for a different form of liberty. In the 
United States of America, a quarrel arose between the The 
States of the North and those of the South, primarily over civii war 
slavery, and from that over the right of certain States to 
break away from the Union. The Southern States had a 
great many negro slaves, and as settlement spread towards 
the great terntories of the west, the Southerners wished 
slavery to be allowed there too. This the North opposed. 

The South then declared that it would break away (secede) 


' As a matter of fact, Napoleon III had proposed to the British Government 
to stop Garibaldi from crossing from Sicily to the Kingdom of Naples Russell, 
then Foreign Secretary, was not altogether disinclined to this But Cavour 
sent Lacaita (an Italian who had become a naturalized British subject) to see 
Lady Russell, who was ill in bed at the ume. He con\’erted her, and she sent 
down for her husband, who was at that moment discussing aifairs with the 
French ambassador Believing her to be taken worse, he came up at once to 
her room There he was also converted by Lacaita, and all idea of intervention 
against Ganbaldi’s further action was given up. 
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from the Union. Had this been possible, the whole principle 
of the “ United States ” would have been wrecked. Civil 
war broke out, waged on modern, and on horribly destme- 
tive, lines ^ (April, 1861). Great Britain suffered greatly 
through the war, for raw cotton, essential to Lancashire 
trade, could not come from the Southern States owing to the 
blockade. Yet though the richer classes in Britain tended to 
sympathize with the South, as being more akin in its way 
to “ aristocratic ” England, the working-classes supported 
the North, and feeling that the struggle was one for free- 
dom, bore uncomplainingly the real hardship and starvation 
which resulted from the stoppage of trade. 

Neutrality always is liable to lead to troublesome incidents. 
Neutrality and this American war brought two famous episodes. The 
•• Trent " first was Called the Trent incident, and involved the question 
( 1861 ) right of one nation to seize nationals or ships of 

another. Two Southerners were coming to Europe to seek 
help for their government, and they sailed in a British ship, 
the Trent. The Northerners stopped the ship and took 
off the two men. Great Britain was enraged and actually 
sent the Guards to Canada. Palmerston drew up one of his 
most aggressive dispatches, but the well-known action of 
the Prince Consort, in suggesting that the dispatch should be 
redrafted in a milder form, made it possible for the U.S.A. 
to give way and send back the two Southerners. 

The other affair was even less satisfactory. A ship called 
The the Alabama was built at Birkenhead to be used by the 
bama“’ South as an armed raider, and though the British Govern- 
(1863) informed of the fact, it delayed seizing the vessel. 

In consequence, it got safely to sea, and for two years did 
great damage to the shipping of the Northern States. The 
U.S.A. demanded compensation, and years later (in 1872) 
Gladstone, for the sake of friendly relations, paid the rela- 
tively enormous compensation of over three million pounds. 

Though these episodes made tempers very hot, they did 

* Through battle and disease over a million men were killed and crippled* 
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not lead even to witiiin measurable distance of war. Much 
more dangerous was Palmerston’s policy towards the newly 
arising power of Prussia, 

Germany, like Italy, had for centuries consisted of a 
collection of small States. Now Prussia was forging ahead 
under the great statesman Bismarck who aimed at uniting 
Germany under Prussia, and meant to do this through force, 
or as he put it “ blood and iron.” He had first to check the 
power of Austria, for Austria would have liked to keep 
Germany under her own control. Bismarck decided to 
begin by winning the friendship of Russia. In 1863 the 
Poles under Russian domination rose in revolt. Since 1815 
they had entirely lost their independence. Poland remained 
crushed and divided up between Russia and Prussia, but 
now she made a desperate effort for freedom. Palmer- 
ston wished to help, and sent notes protesting against the 
Russian treatment of the Poles. But he had no real support 
at home; the court wanted peace, and so did the Cabinet. 
Though Great Britain would not fight on behalf of Polish 
liberty, Bismarck showed himself fully prepared to fight 
against it. For one thing, he was afraid that if Russian 
Poland became free, Prussian Poland would also revolt. For 
another, he wanted to ingiatiate himself with the Czar. So 
he sent an army to the frontier, though Russia succeeded in 
crushing the revolt without German aid. 

Next came a more ominous step. Denmark had during 
four centuries been connected through her monarchy with 
the two little duchies which formed her southern border 
with Germany, Schleswig and Holstein, the Eling of Denmark 
being also Duke of the two Duchies. Now there arose a dis- 
pute as to who was the real heir to the duchies. Denmark 
claimed them, but so did Prussia and Austria, for Holstein 
had belonged to the German Confederation.^ Great Britain 
sympathized with Denmark, a small country trying to hold 

^ Palmerston said that only three people ever imderstood the details of the 
question — the Prince Consort, who was dead, a Danish statesman who was 
mad, and himself. 

(F938) 
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her own against two great ones, and Palmerston led the 
Danes to believe that Britain would support them with arms 
if necessary. They accordingly refused to give in to Prussia 
and Austria and declared war. It then transpired that Pal- 
merston was spealcing only for himself, and that Britain had 
.no intention of going to war on behalf of Denmark. The 
Austrians and Prussians accordingly proved easily victorious, 
and Deiunark not only had to abandon her claims to the 
duchies, but had also to pay a very heavy indemnity, Bis- 
marck had fought the war partly because the acquisition of 
Schleswig would enable Prussia to build the Kiel Canal, 
partly as one further step in his scheme for the union of 
Germany. He now saw clearly that Britain would not inter- 
fere on the Continent. The days, indeed, when Palmerston 
could interfere here and there, were done. His policy over 
Schleswig-Holstein was reckoned “ Pam’s greatest diplo- 
matic defeat ”, and “ the fall of his prestige was almost 
total ”. In 1865 he died, well over eighty years of age. His 
policy was called by his opponents one of “ meddle and 
muddle ” and of “ senseless menaces ”, yet his countrymen 
loved him, and felt a regret that under him Great Britain 
had not taken a more leading part in European politics. 

At this point we must turn to India and see what events 
had passed there, for India was the scene of great upheavals. 


CHAPTER 64 
INDIA (1823-1858) 

After 1823, India was under the control of Great Britain, 
and part of the country, notably Madras and Bengal, was 
directly governed through the great East India Company 
(Note 137). Other territories remained as native States, but 
recognized British authority in certain respects; the chief 
of these were Hyderabad, Mysore, and the group of States 
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comprised in the territory called Rajputana, such as Udai- 
pur and Jaipur. To the east lay Burma, and wxth this 
country a war was fought in 1824 which ended in Bntain 
acquiring some territory, notably Assam. 

It was from the west, however, that trouble really threat- 
ened. There, across the north-western frontier lay Afghaniz, 
Stan, a wild mountainous district with a very warlike, in- 
dependent people. Moreover, Great Britain believed that 
Russia, whose Asiatic Empire gave her an interest in India, 
was determined to stir up the Afghans and use them to 
disturb British rule. Great Britain aimed therefore at 
keeping the Afghans friendly, so as to checkmate Russian 
plans. In the year of Queen Victoria’s accession, the Shah 
of Persia attacked Afghanistan, and it was knowm that he 
had been encouraged to do so by Russia, while in the next 
year (1838) Russian agents appeared at Kabul in friendly 
negotiations with the ruler. Dost Mohammed — a usurper, 
who had successfully overcome opposmon and seked power. 

A new Governor- General of India, Lord Auckland, was 
appointed in 1835. He was afraid of Russian aggression and 
he thought that matters had gone too far, so he decided on 
armed interference. His policy, which was approved by 
Palmerston and the Home Government, proved most disas- 
trous, for it was both reckless and based on faulty strategy. 
He dispatched a Bntish army, which took Kandahar and 
Kabul (1839), captured Dost Mohammed, and put on the 
throne Shah Shuja, the prince whose place had been usurped. 
The British forces remained for two years, during which the 
Afghans, though sullenly hostile, seemed crushed, but 
suddenly they rose (1841), murdered the British agent, and 
captured all the military stores. Deprived of their munitions, 
the British troops were really helpless, and after negotiating 
with Dost Mohammed’s son, they decided to accept his offer 
of a safe-conduct and leave the country. The army of 4000 
men, with 12,000 “ camp-followers ”, accordingly set off, in 
the depth of winter, to make its way down to the Khyber Pass 
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and so to India. Such a journey in those days was a fearful 
undertaking, and thousands died of cold and hunger, while 
others were set upon by the Afghans hiding in the hills. 
Only one man, Dr. Brydon, came safely through, and even- 
tually reached Jalalabad, where there was a British garrison, 
.-with the news that every other soul had perished. The 
Afghans, following up their success, advanced and besieged 
Jalalabad itself. 

Such a disaster was a severe blow to British prestige, and 
it was decided that it must be avenged. Two armies were 
sent from India (1842) one of which marched through the 
Khyber, relieved the garrison at Jalalabad, and went on to 
take Kabul, while the other went to Kandahar. After restor- 
ing Shah Shuja, these armies left, but the futility of trying 
to force on the Afghans a ruler who depended on the absent 
British, was promptly shown. No sooner had the British 
forces departed than the Afghans murdered Shah Shuja 
and restored Dost Mohammed. Nothing had really been 
accomplished. 

The Afghan wars led to another and smallei campaign 
Sind which did not reflect credit on British leaders. Sir Charles 
Napier, one of the people concerned, said : “ We have no 
right to seize Sind, yet we shall do so, and a very advan- 
tageous, useful, and humane piece of rascality it will be.” 
Sind lay at the mouth of the Indus, and was on friendly 
terms with Afghanistan. Its rulers, the Amirs, supported 
and encouraged Dost Mohammed. A treaty existed between 
the Amirs and Great Britain, but the British declared that 
this had been violated. Napier with a British force attacked 
and won two victories, and as a result, Sind was annexed. 

Next to Sind lay the larger State of the Punjab, inhabited 
by the Sikhs, a fierce and warlike religious sect.^ The 

* The Sikh relipfious movement was founded about 1780, and was a reform- 
ing movement of some Punjab Hindus against what they thought were^ the 
polytheistic and idolatrous beliefs of their ancient religion. It spread rapidly, 
and now numbers about 3 million "Sikh” means "learner” and these people 
may be thought of as "non-conformist” Hindus 
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turbulence which reigned in the Punjab finally burst out into Puaiab 
an attack on the British; a Sikh army crossed the river war®”' 
Sutlej and invested Ferozapore. In the war which followed 
(1845), the British had to fight hard, for the Sikhs were the 
best fighters in India, and their religious zeal caused them 
to be compared with Cromwell’s “ Ironsides The Sikh^ 
were fought to a standstill, and in three weeks were defeated 
in a series of bloody battles, including Ftrozshah and Sobram. 

Peace was made, but this did not last, and tw’o years later 
came the second war. In this the British were commanded 2 na sm 
by Sir Hugh Gough. Many people thought that his tactics fi 848 ) 
were faulty, for he insisted on frontal attacks and bayonet 
charges and apparently did not beheve in the use of ar^lery 
or in out-flanking the enemy. He did not realize that the 
Sikhs could stand up to such fighting, and at Chilianwala 
the Sikh position was taken by the Bntish only after the loss 
of over two thousand men, several guns, and the colours of 
their regiments — a serious matter in those days. Gough 
was later superseded, but before this happened he showed 
that he had learnt something, for at Gujerat he did use his 
artillery, and the Sikhs, after “ standing two hours in hell ” 
under the heavy fire of 84 guns, had to meet a general advance 
which gave victory to the British. The Punjab was then 
aimexed (1849). 

Some may deplore the military conquest of these areas, but 
at least we can see that good ultimately came to them through 
British rule. Sind had not been a happy or prosperous 
country, and the Punjab had been the scene of perpetual 
strife. The two Latorences, Henry and John, were sent to 
govern the Punjab and did everything possible to pacify 
the country, by reforming the laws, lowering taxation, and 
restoring prosperity. The full justification of British rule 
in these provinces was seen when the Punjab stood by the 
British in the great storm which soon burst upon India. 

Lord Dalhoude, who had followed Hardinge in 1848, is one 
of the great men of the nineteenth century, and he is made 
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Dal- more interesting by the fact that his policy, though in some 
<1848-56) respects so well-intentioned, is yet considered to have 
brought such evils in its train (Note 137). He sums up in a 
sense the good side of British policy in India, in so far as he 
aimed at increasing the material prosperity and adding to the 
-welfare of the people. Yet he wrought them up to a state 
which ended in revolt. 

Dalhousie was clear in his own mind. He lived in a 
period when Englishmen did not doubt that British rule 
was a blessing, and that it was in the interests of mankind 
that other races should come under it. He had, therefore, 
no scruples when in 1852 troubles in Burma led to a second 
His war and the annexation of Lower Burma. Even more im- 
“*“1ons portant was the case of Oudh, There the government of the 
native rulers had led to great disorder and great misery, and 
the Nabob had been repeatedly warned that he must reform. 
The East India Company was still the governing body of 
British India, and the British Home Government and the 
Company decided that Oudh ought to be annexed (1866). 
This was accordingly done and all the valley of the Ganges 
was placed under the Company. 

Dalhousie then took a step which in the eyes of Indians 
was particularly unjust. The Indians had a well-defined 
rule whereby Hindu princes with no direct heirs might 
adopt boys to succeed them. Such adoption, though not 
recognized in Europe, was perfectly usual and legal in the 
East. Dalhousie refused to admit such a system. He laid 
The down the rule that where a ruler had no children, his domains 
° or must at his death “ lapse ” to the “ paramount power ”. 
lapse rpjjg olden days had been the Mogul Empire, and Dal- 
housie insisted that the East India Company had all the rights 
of the former Moguls. Accordingly, he took possession of 
seven little States in Central India, and in view of this no 
native ruler felt himself secure. It should be noted that it 
was in these very districts — in Oudh, the Ganges Valley, and 
Central India — that discontent was later to swell into revolt 
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The justification Dalhousie gave for this whole policy of 
bringing nations under British rule, was that thereby the Bentmck^s 
native actually gained. He tried to make that claim a reality reforms 
by his reforms. Already something had been done by the 
man who was Governor some time before Dalhousie — Lord 
William Bentinck, who had tried to bring about certain 
social improvements (1828-35). He had put down the xhugs 
horrible sect of Thugs, who went about secretly murdering ‘*‘”*'* 
people by strangulation, believing that in so domg they were 
serving their particular religion.^ He had forbidden suttee, or 
the suicide forced on Hindu widows, whom custom com- sop- 
pelled to burn themselves on their husband’s funeral pyre.^ of summ 
The position of widows was a dreadful one in India, and this 
reform was accepted with comparative calm. Bentinck was Education 
a great believer in education, and to him should be given 
the credit for encouraging the education of the Indians. 

He considered, too, that they should share in the adminis- 
tration, and he did his best to give them posts in the service 
of the Government. 

Dalhousie warmly approved of this policy, and he deter- 
mined to carry it still further. He did his best to encourage 
education, and he reformed the administration. He saw, 
moreover, that the curse of India was her poverty, and he 
genuinely wished to hurry forward the development of the improve- 
country. Clearly the means of communication must be commu- 
improved, and so roads were built, notably one great high- 
way running from Calcutta right up to Peshawar on the 
frontier, and railways. The telegraph was introduced, and 
a good postal system organized, run so efficiently that it was 
cheaper than the penny post of England. Next came the 
building of canals, and of great water-works to irrigate the 
country. All these were measures which were meant to 
bring prosperity, and Dalhousie believed that he was doing 

^ These wandering bands were said to have caused the deaths of thousands m 
every district, 

2 During one year in Bengal alone no less than eight hundred widows were 
burnt to death. 
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nothing but good. He left the country in 185G, confident 
that he had serv ed India well. 

But the very reforms which he had pressed forward were 
Dis- soon held responsible for the disaster which was to follow, 
aroused Dalhousie, men said, had gone too fast. The Indians were 
tpo backward to understand what these innovations meant 
— they believed that the British only wanted to consolidate 
their hold, and above all that they were aiitung at the over- 
throw of the Hindu religion. Thus the new railways upset 
the system of caste, for dilferent castes had to travel in tlie 
same carriage. Superstition reinforced religious beliefs, 
for an old prophecy said that the Bntish rule would last for 
100 years after Plassey, and that date had now come. Some 
even thought the wind whistling through the telegraph 
wires was “ Bad Magic ”. 

Again, the richer classes were antagonized, for in Oudh 
the British had upset the system of land tenure, and all 
rulers naturally opposed the doctrine of “ lapse ”. 

Finally, the discontented were given courage by the 
decline in British military prestige. The disaster of the 
Afghan massacre had made a great impression; the tough 
resistance of the Sikhs had taught Indians that British troops 
could be faced in fair fight; and the stories of Bntish suffer- 
ings and incompetence in the Crimean War had now filtered 
through to India. 

The way was thus prepared for trouble, and in 1857 the 
The Mutiny broke out. It must be clearly understood that it 
was in the strictest sense a “ mutiny ” ; that is to say, it was 
a military revolt. The native soldiers, the Sepoys, mutinied: 
the people as a whole took no part.^ The actual pretext 
was the introduction of a new weapon, the Enfield rifle. 
The cartridges had to be bitten before use, and they were 
smeared with grease. Like wildfire a report spread that the 
grease was the fat of the cow (sacred to the Hindus) and 

* Thus some authorities deliberately prefer to call the whole movement the 
** Sepoy Mutiny 
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lard of pigs (untouchable to Mohammedans).^ Agitators 
seized on the anger aroused among the soldiers. Revolt 
seemed likely to succeed, for the natives outnumbered the 
white men by eight to one. On 18th May, the troops at 
Meerut mutinied and shot their ofRcers {Note 138). 

The movement spread in the north and centre of the 
Delhi" country. From Meerut the men went off to Delhi, only 
(1857) miles away, where more native regiments joined tbptn. 
They then proclaimed the revival of the Mogul Empire, 
with Delhi as its capital and one of the ancient dynasty as 
Emperor. The garrisons in Oudh revolted, and besieged the 
English in the capital, Lucknow. Cawnpore, just across the 
Ganges, also had a handful of troops, and these too were 
surrounded. The parts of the country affected by the 
mutiny were as big as France, Austria, and Prussia put 
together, and their native population was 94 millions. The 
British soldiers were only 39,000. 

The whole story of the Mutiny is tragic. It arose from 
The mistaken ideas as to British intentions, and it led to terrible 
Massacre gpjgQ^jgg memory of which time has not yet obliterated. 
At Cawnpore Nana Sahib was responsible for the worst 
incident. He was a native prince who, as an adopted son, 
had been disinherited through Dalhousie’s doctrine of 
lapse. He had a small pension, but did not consider it 
sufficient. The British at Cawnpore consisted of 200 soldiers 
and some civilians who had been at work on the river em- 
bankment, together with their wives and children. They 
tried to defend themselves in an old building, but had no 
stores, and their water gave out. They were induced to 
surrender on the understanding, so they thought, that their 
lives should be spared. The men were separated from the 
women and children and told to embark on boats. As they 
did so, fierce fire was opened upon them, the boats sank, and 

^ The cartridges had to be greased in order to fit into the grooves of the 
barrel. Though the evidence is conflicting, it^ is probable that some of these 
cartridges — though they were almost immediately recalled — were smeared, 
oy some mistake, with the ingredients to which objection was taken. 
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praoticallv all were killed. The women and children were 
taken to an empty building, and a few days later all were 
killed and their bodies thrown down a well. The relieving 
force reached Cawnpore the very day after this massacre. 

Nana Sahib fled to the jungle and was never heard of again. 

Other famous stories are perhaps preferable to remember, 
for they show the heroism which accompanied the mutiny.' 
Lieutenant Willoughby at Delhi knew that his little force of 
eight men could never hold the great arsenal. So he blew 
it up and the defenders with it, rather than let the mutineers 
capture the great stores. Havelock marched, in a desperate 
effort to save Cawnpore, 126 miles in 9 days, in the height 
of the Indian summer, fighting four actions on the way. 

Sn Henry Lawrence^ with 1000 British troops and 700 loyal 
Sepoys, held the residency at Lucknow against huge forces 
of rebels armed with artillery, who could come up to within Reuei of 
15 yards of the crumbling walls and makeshift defences. 

The garrison held out for 87 days, though Lawrence was 
killed at the outset of the siege. In September Havelock and 
Outram fought their way through with reinforcements, and 
the struggle went on for another two months, until fresh 
help came and the British could finally withdraw. At Delhi 
the “ Ridge ” was occupied by 4000 British who then 
attacked over 30,000 Sepoys holding the city itself. 

Moreover, the Mutiny was marked by deeds which 
show'cd that in many cases the Indians stood by the British. Loyal 
Besides the loyal Sepoys at Lucknow, others fought side 
by side with their European officers at Delhi. The “ Guides ” 
and the Gurkhas there fought against the rebels and lost 
half their men. The Sikhs came in force from the Punjab, 
under Nicholson, to aid the British in the storming of 
Delhi. The Indian troops in Bombay and Madras refused 
to join in the revolt. The Indian princes either remained 
neutral or gave active support to the British. 

Within three months the worst was over, and fresh troops 
(under Sir Colin Campbell) arrived from Britain. By 
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November, Delhi had been recaptured from the mutineers 
and the Residency of Lucknow relieved. The Mutiny was 
finally stamped out in Central India, and though smjiH 
groups of mutineers had to be tracked down, danger was 
at an end (1858). 

Now came the question as to what should be done. 
« cie- Actually the Governor-General, Lord Canning, was resolved 
canmnd that there should be no severity. He insisted on mercy, and 
( 1856 - 62 ) called him at first mockingly “ Clemency ” 

Canning, his policy was clearly right. He was backed up 
too by Queen Victoria, who insisted herself on modifying 
in a gentler sense the words of a proclamation.^ The Queen 
had been as deeply moved as anyone by the horrors of the 
Mutiny, but she felt herself to be indeed the sovereign of 
“more than a mixture of Eastern peoples”. She showed 
her attitude clearly when in 1877 she accepted the title of 
Empress of India. 

The first and most striking result of the Mutiny was the 
Results: ending of the rule of the East India Company. It was only 
"East too clear that no corporation was able to rule such territory. 
Company and the control of India passed direct to the British Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of State for India, with Cabinet rank, 
became responsible, with a council of advisers. A Viceroy 
represented the sovereign in India, with councils to advise 
him there. 

The Sepoy army had hitherto been the army of the 
Company, and it now became part of the British forces, in 
which the proportion of white troops to coloured was to be 
one in five. Finally, it was clearly realized that more atten- 
tion must be paid to the ideas and feelings of the Indians. 
The doctrine of “ lapse ” was given up and greater efforts 
were made to give India peace. 

No more wars were to take place with India itself, but 


^ This eventually ran* **We desire no extension of the present temtonal 
possessions . . . and our subjects of whatever race or creed shall be freely and 
impartially admitted to office in our service/* 
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further trouble came in the countries beyond the borders, 
both east and west. 

In the east, Upper Burma was annexed in 1885. In the 
west the trouble wnth the Afghans recurred in 1879, when Burma 
another British resident was murdered at the court of the 
Amir. Lord Roberts marched to Kandahar from Kabul, and 
finally the British Government decided to pay the ruler of Afghan.- 
the State an aimual subsidy to ensure his friendliness. As ( 1 I 79 ) 
before, their true object was to check the Russians, but with 
the passing of time, the political situation in Europe had 
changed, and the distrust of Russia was replaced by fear of a 
common enemy. So with the opening of the 20th century 
Britain and Russia found themselves drawing together, and 
the North-west Frontier ceased to be a source of contention. 

As a result of the Mutiny, and of a general change in 
public feeling, it was realized that more must be done to social 
improve social conditions in India. Plague and famine were ’ 
the scourges which the British tried to eliminate. The 
Indian medical service was developed to deal with plague, 
and when once medical science discovered how it was 
carried (by rats), it became easier to prevent the fearful 
epidemics. As to famine, here Dalhousie’s reforms at length 
justified themselves. When the crops failed in India, com 
and rice could be imported and brought to stricken areas 
by the railways. As irrigation improved the cultivation of 
the fields, so the yield improved, and the government could 
and did undertake vast works to help India to feed her 
millions. Education, the crying need of India, where there 
are many millions of illiterates, was and must be a 
difficulty, for the cost is enormous, and so poverty-stricken 
a country can scarcely bear any addition to its taxation. 

After 1828 the British Government had tried to encourage 
education and set up State-aided schools. In these schools 
English was the common language used (for different races 
use different languages in various parts) and acted as a 
unifying force. 
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Framcb: 

Russia: 

Emperor 

Spain: 


BRITISH SOVEREIGNS 

George III (1760-1820) 

George IV (1820-1830) 

William IV (1830-1837) 

Victoria (1837-1901) 

IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

Louis XVIII (1814-1824) 

Charles X (1824-1830) 
{Revolution of 1830) 

Louis Philippe (1830-1848) 
{Constitutional King) 

Second Republic (1848-1852) 

Napoifon III (1852-1870) 
{Second Empire) 

Nicholas I (1825-1855) 
Alexander II (1855-1881) 

OF AusTRi'i; Francis II (1792-1835) 
Ferdinand (1835-1848) 
Francis Joseph (1848-1916) 
Ferdinand VII (1814-1833) 
Isabella II (1833-1868) 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 


Liverpool: 

Canning: 

Goderich: 

Wellington: 

Grey: 

Melbourne: 


(1812-1827) 

(1827) 

(1827-1828) 

(1828-1830) 

(1830-1834) 

(1834) 
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Peel: 

Melbourne: 

Peel: 

Russell: 

Derby: 


(1834r^l835) 

(1835-.1841) 

(1841-1846) 

(1846-1862) 

(1852) 

(1852-1855) 

(1S65-1S5S) 


Aberdeen : 

Palmerston: 

Derby-Disraeli . (1858-1859) 


Palmerston : 

Russell: 

Derby: 


(1869-1865) 

(1866-1866) 

(1866-1868) 


Note 120 — CHANGES IN AGRICULTURE 

The eighteenth century saw enclosure movement — under which the* 
great landlords enclosed common lands (7 million acres enclosed ) 
L‘one ^s-ith great harshness and unfairness, as commoners had no power 
and were unable to oppose Bills. 

Results. 

1 Small peasant owners were wiped out, Britain lost her small 
lando^’VTiing class Land held by great landowners and leased to 
large farmers with capital 

2 Agricultural labourer suffered very much. His supplementary 
earnings gone, and he could no longer use commons for cows, 
sheep, goats, or pigs, nor get fuel and bedding for his animals 
Whole standard of life sank 

3 Agricultural labourers forbidden to combine and ** revolts ” 
treated with terrible seventy. (Tolpuddle martyrs 1834 ) 

But Agricultural methods improved Enclosures enabled the big 
farmer to improve his land. Complete change in agncultural 
methods 

Jethro Tull (1674-1741) mvented method of sowmgmrows (Tull's 
Hoe) 

Lord Townshend (1674-1738) developed rotation of crops, mstead of 
leaving a field fallow, and introduced turnips, which enabled 
cattle to be fed during winter, not slaughtered 

Robert Hakewell (1725-1795) improved breedmg of sheep, helped 
by To’w.’nshend's winter feeding 

Thus meat supplies wt're greatly increased and this made possible 

the feeding of the town populations which were now spnnging up. 

Had it not been for the improvement in agriculture there would 

not have been food for the new towns. 
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Note 121. — THE INDUSTRIAL. REVOLUTION 

Began in eighteenth century, but full effects developed in early 
nineteenth century. 

1 Machinery in the Textile Trades, 

{a) 1733 Kay invented the flying-shuttle: revolutionized weaving 

{h) 17G4 Hay greaves invented the spinning Jenny, revolutionized 
spinning of yarns 

(c) 1769 Arkwyight invented spuming through rollers worked by 
water-power. 

{d) 1776 Crompton* s mule produced fine yarn by water-power. 

(e) 1785 Cavtwrtghi invented power-loom for weaving 

Thus, both spuming and weaving were now on a mechamcal basis 

2 Iron and Steel, New “ machines" needed iron and steel. 

1783 Cort discovered new method of puddling iron Coal and coke 
used for smelting This made production of iron easier. 

3. Steam, 

ia) 1782. Watt made a steam-engine which was developed and could 
be used to drive machinery. 

(6) Ships driven by steam invented Comet (1812) launched on the 
Clyde 

{c) Stephenson, in 1814, invented the first locomotive, and railways 
then followed 182S: First railway opened — Stockton and Dar- 
lington, 

4 Canals and JRoads. 

{a) Canals built first in 1769. Brindley the great engmeer. Built 
the Manchester and Bridgewater Canal (1769-1761). 

(6) Roads improved, by Macadam (1811), Teljord, and Bennie, 

5, Mines. 

Great demand for coal, but use of machinery in mines (first steam- 
engine used in mines) and Davy*s safety lamp enabled mmers to 
work under new conditions with more safety (1816) 

Note 122. — SOCIAL DISCONTENT IN ENGLAND (1816-1820) 

1. Distress due to the long Wars. 

{a) Return of soldiers and sailors, needing work. 

(&) Continent now could get raw materials more easily, and began 
to manufacture for itself 

{c) War expenditure, being unproductwe, means the destruction 
of capital, and hence war is followed by liade " slumps 

(d) Heavy taxation inevitable, but Parliament acted on wrong 
principle, for income-tax removed and burden fell on trade and 
consumers through heavy duties on goods. 
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2 Distress due to Indastrlal Revolution, 

{a) Innovation oi iracmncry clescroyed domestic"' industry, and 
ai fit it many thrown out of work, e g. band-weavers 
(6) Workers forbidden to combine and so could not get higher 
wages (Combination Acts 1799 and 1800 Repealed, 1824 \ 

Note 123. — POLITICAL, CAUSES OF DISCONTENT (1815-1820) 

Repressive Policy of the Government. 

{a) Habeas Corpus suspended (1817). 

(b) Six Acts (Gag Acts), two oi which forbade freedom of speecn 
and public meetings, passed by Castlereagh in 1S19-20; 

(i) Act to suppress unauthorized military dnlhng 
(ii) Act prescribing heavier penalties for ** seditious libels 
(ill) Act putting Government Stamp on newspapers and other 
periodicals (These two Acts checked freedom of the press ) 

(iv) Act to prevent " seditious meetings ", i e stopped freedom 

of speech 

(v) Act authorizing magistrates to " seize arms ", i.e. check on 

personal liberty 

(vi) Act to prevent delay in the administration of justice m 

crimes of violence, 

NOTl 124. — AGITATION IN ENGLAND FOR REFORMS 

1811. Luddite Riots against new machines. 

1. Action of Reformers, 

Radicals, such as Hunt and Beniham, demanded political reform 

1816. Spa Fields, demand for universal suffrage. Riots also in 
Glasgow and in Midlands. 

1817. March of BlankeUets from Manchester to London. Stopped 
by Government I the Blanketeers came bringing only a 
petition. 

1819. Peterloo, or " Manchester massacre ", Crowd went to hear 
" Orator Hunt ", attacked by soldiers on order of magistrates 

2. Policy of Government towards Agitation. 

(a) Purely repressive till 1822. 

(i) Political agitation repressed (see note 123) under Gag Acts. 

(ii) Social agitation for better conditions repressed under Pitt's 

earlier Combination Laws. 

(h) After 1822 the Government went in for a policy of social 
reforms. 

(c) After 1830 the Whigs demanded poliiical reform. 
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Note 125. — CASTLEREAGH'S FOREIGN POUCY 

1. During the latter part of the Napoleonic Wars^ 

Castlcreagh (1709-1822) was responsible for the struggle against 
Napoleon 

He strongly snppoited the Pcnin<;u/ar War. Sent Walcherea 
expedition, the faiJiuc of which was not due to him (1809) 

He urged on foimation of 4th Coalition, which finally crushed 
Napoleon (1812). 

Mam idea, to be " non-intcrventionist " on the Continent, to let 
nations manage their own internal affairs; to refuse to join m the 
repressive policy of the Holy Alliance (1815). 

2 At Congress of Vienna (1814). 

Castlcreagh and Wellington represented Great Britain. 

(а) Stood for liberal policy towards France. Refused to let Prussia 
take Alsacc-hoyyaine 

(б) Insisted France must be recognized as Great Power. Objected 
to interference in affairs of other countries Wished to support 
constitutional government (as opposed to either republican or 
autocratic) wherever it had been set up Insisted Czar should 
guarantee a constitution for Poland. 

3. Refused to join Holy AlUance of Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
to suppress revolutionary ideas wherever they might appear (1816). 

4 The Congress System, ie periodical congresses of the nations, 
to be hold, with idea of maintaining peace in Europe 

Castlcreagh agreed to idea, but when he found the " Congress ” 
only supported tyrannical goveinmenl, he objected, and m the end 
withdrew. 

Thus at Troppaic (1820) the Gieat Powers now wished to put 
down revolts in Spam, Naples, and Portugal; Castlcreagh objected 
and said they were “ domestic nffaiis 

1821 At Laibach he only sent an observer to the Congress, and 
ultimately after his death Gicat Britain withdrew from the Congress 
system. 


Note 126, — THE TORY REFORMERS (1822-1852) 

Reign of George IV 

Canning, Huskisson, and Peel all reformers (The old die-hards and 
reactionaries, Sidmouth and Castlcreagh, were gone ) 

1 . Repeal of Combination Acts (1824). Workmen could now form 
Trade Unions Gained through influence of Place and Hume 

2 Reduction of Duties led to fall m cost of living and revival of 
trade Carried through by Hush%sson, Navtgation Acts modified 
(1824-26). 
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3 Reform of Penal Code earned through by Peel (1823-27). 

4 Religious Reforms. Test and Corporation Acts repealed (1828) 
(this meant Dissenters could hold any office). Catholic Relief Act 
passed (all offices opened to Roman Catholics) (1829). 

Note 127. — CANNING’S FOREIGN POLICY 

Canning (1770-1827) wished to intervene to help liberal movements' 

abroad, and opposed policy of Holy Alliance and European congresses 

1 At Congress of Verona (1822) refused to agree to French interven- 
tion m Spam. 

2. Sent army to Portugal to prevent Spanish mterv^ention from over- 
throwing the constitution (1826) 

3 Revolt in Spam against Kmg's tyranny was unsuccessful. But 
Canning supported Spanish colonies in America and recognized 
them as independent when they rebelled against Spain (1824) 

4 Supported Greeks m their war of mdependence against Turkey. 
Battle of Navarino (1827) 

Note: Castlereagh and Canning are often compared as regards 
their foreign policy Both aimed at Britain's mterests being sup- 
ported Castlereagh had to deal with the reaction after Napoleon 
and he had strongly Tory country behind him. He thought Great 
Britain should not '' interfere " abroad Canmng, who was his bitter 
personal rival (they fought a duel), was bolder and more dashing. 
He dealt with a period when reactionary Kings had gone too far. 
Hence he “ mtervened " because he thought the Kings threatened 
Britam's trade interests. The country also had become less re- 
actionary, and " reforms ” had begun 

At home the Government of which Castlereagh was a member 
was reactionary (see note 124) 

Canning was liberal and reforming. He advocated Cathohe Eman- 
cipation, abolition of slavery, and freedom of trade. 


Note 128, — REPRESENTATION BEFORE THE REFORM ACT OF 1832 

J. (a) Each county sent 2 members, elected by freeholders, owmng 
freehold land with an annual rental value of forty shillings 
(6) Each borough sent 2 members Elected according to the 
borough's charter, which varied from place to place. 

In some places only the members of the town council could 
vote. 

2. Many boroughs were " decayed ", i e the people with votes had 
died out; e g. Gatton had only 1 voter, Pevensey had 6, Old Sarum 
none, yet these places returned 2 members. 
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Other boroughs were " pocket ” boroughs, where so few electors 
existed that they could be controlled by local magnates, e g. 
Cornish boroughs had been created on purpose to give the King's 
party a large number of members, Cornwall being a Royal Duchy 
(and very sparsely inhabited) 

3 Large new towns had no representation 

4 Only 80 county members for England, but 409 borough members 
so boroughs controlled Parliament. 

Note 129 —PROVISIONS OF THE REFORM ACT OF 1832 
1. Franchise Extended; 

(а) In counties to copyholders and long lease-holders of lands worth 
£10 3. year, and tenants-at-will (short leases) of £50 a year 

(б) In boroughs to householders of a house with a rental worth ;£10 
a year. (Thus property qualifications kept, but based not on owner- 
ship of land but on basis of householding Restriction to ''cor- 
porations " etc , all abolished.) 

2 Redistribution of Seats. Rotten and pocket boroughs abolished, 
towns with less than 2000 inhabitants lost their representation, and 
seats given to large towns and counties with large population 

Result: The dependence of the franchise on \3xid-owners was broken 
by giving votes to householders, and it was certain that persons 
who did not rent a house, but only part of it (i e. lodgers) would 
in the end get the vote. 

It was a beginning, which though small did double the number 
of voters (had been half a million, and anothei half-million now 
added). 

But only enfranchised the middle classes, and working classes 
had to wait nearly forty years for enfranchisement. 

Note: Reform Bill advocated by: 

(i) The Whigs, who wished to break Tory monopoly of power. 

(ii) The middle classes and manufacturers, who objected to fran- 

chise depending so largely on land owning, 

(lii) Genuine reformers who wished for enfranchisement of the 
workers. 

Opposed by: 

(i) Those Tones who wanted land-owning interest to be supreme, 

believing it the most important in the country, and did not 
realize growth of manufacturmg importance of Great Bntain 

(ii) All who feared " revolution ” and dreaded ideas of " middle- 

class " agitators. 

(iii) All who made money out of corrupt elections and sale of 

boroughs. 
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jV-c ?/! — TKE V9HIG REFORMERS nSSft-lSti) 

Wuliam TV's Reiga 

Govemmeat led by Grey, then hy Melbourne PoUcy of social 

reform 

1 Poor Law Reform (1834). SpeenLamland system (1795) had given 

relief: > 

(a) To supplement low wages 

(i) To large families m proportion to size. Led to general " pauperi- 
zation " or families living on rates. 

Act of 1834 set up workhouses, checked out-relief, and though 
very harsh did oblige employers to pay living wage. 

{Ckadw'ick head of Poor Law Commission ) 

2 Factory Acts. 1833. First Factory Act, applied to textile workers. 
Limited hours of work to 8 hours for persons under 13 years, to 
13 J hours for those under 18 years. Inspectors appointed. 

3 Education. Grants given by Government to societies which pro- 
vided schools for working-class children (1833) Inspectors to see 
money properly spent (1839) 

4 Abolition of Slavery (1833) Slave Trade abolished earlier (1807), 
but now slaves were freed. 

5 Municipal Reform (1836). Towns given elected Town Councils 
and given powers to undertake public services, e.g sanitation. 

C Postage. 1840. Penny post started (by Rowland Htll). 


Note 181. — THE CHARTISTS (1838-1848) 

1. The Hungry Forties led to great misery and discontent. Working 
classes wanted reform, in order to get redress of grievances. 

The Chartists led by Lovett, a moderate, and by Feargus O* Connor^ 
who was violent and wished to use force. 

1st Petition, 1840. 

2nd Petition, 1842. 

3rd Petition, 1848 

2 The Charter had six points: 

(a) Universal manhood suffrage (in 1918 all men over 21 given fran- 
chise ) 

(&) Vote by Ballot, that is, votes to be secret to prevent mtinii- 
dation or bribery (granted in 1872) 

Ic) Equal electoral districts, so that numbers in each constituency 
should be approximately equal (granted in 1885) 
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(d) No property qualification necessary for a member of Parliament 
(gi anted in 1858) 

(tf) Members ol I^arliament to be paid (granted in 1911). 

(/) General elections to be annual. 

(Object was to give all men votes and to enable working-class 
men to sit in Parliament All these demands have now been fulfilled 
except the one for Annual General Elections, which would be too 
expensive and distracting. In addition, as women now have votes, 
suffrage is umversal), 

3. Collapse of the Chattists, 

{a) Extremists split the party. The Charter presented (1848), but 
found to have many forged names — ** killed by ridicule 
(6) Moderates were satisfied by gradual reforms 

(c) Energies of the workers diverted into other movements, eg 
Trade Unionism and Co-operation. 

(d) Prosperity revived. Corn Laws abolished, duties on food re- 
duced (Peel), workers became more contented. 


Note 132. — ROBERT OWEN (1771-1868) 

Owen set up model factory at New Lanark (1801). Believed in co* 
operation rather than competition, and m equalization of wealth Be- 
lieved good wages and good conditions meant good work and high rate 
of production. 

1 Combination m Trade Unions. 

Trade Unions legalized in 1824 Spread rapidly. 

1833 Owen wished to amalgamate small unions in Grand National 
Consolidated Union 
Collapsed because: 

{a) Owen would not countenance strikes, and 
(6) Employers attacked the Unions. 

2. Go- operation. 

Owen started m l^ondon a scheme for co-operative selling (1824). 
Workers produced goods and sold at central store. 

Failed after a while, but idea revived by the Rochdale Pioneers 
(1844), who bought jointly, and did away with middle-man 

Movement spread, and from distributing goods, went on to pro- 
duce goods. The modern Co-operative movement has one-third of 
population as members. 

3. Socialism, 

Owen believed that capital should not be held in private hands, 
and his friends called his views ** socialism ", Term was first used 
in Co-operative Magazine in 1827, 
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Noth 133. — ROBERT PEEL (1788-1850) 

Chief-Secretaxy m Ireland (1812-18) Opposed Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, as did all his party. Helped Wellington to pass Cathohc Emanci- 
pation (1828) Regarded by his party as a ** treacherous act, but Peel 
believed it must be done to avoid civil war in Ireland. 

1, Penal Reform (1822-27) Home Secretary, relormed the penal 
code, making it much less severe 

Founded MeUopohtan Police (helped to prev’ent crime) (1829) 

2 Financial Reform. 

(a) 1819 Chairman of currency committee. Restored cash pay- 
ments by Bank of England, and thus restored currency and trade, 
ip) Abolished many customs duties, thus helping trade 
(c) Bank Chartey Act, 1844, regularized issue of notes by Bank of 
England 

3 He reformed the Tory Party by his new programme 

Tamworih Mamfesto (1834), in which he said Conservatives 
would accept Parhamentary Reform, and any other moderate 
reforms This meant transforming the old die-hard land-owmng 
Tory party He was Prime Mtmster m 1834-35 and m 1841-46 

4. Social Reform; passed Mines Act (1842) prohibiting women and 
girls and boys under 10 from working underground, and Second 
Factory Act (1844) linutmg hours of children under IS to 6^ hours 
and of women to 12 hours. 

5. Political Reform - 

{a) With Wellington he passed Cathohc Emancipation (1828), for 
he believed if not granted there would be civil w^ar m Ireland 
{b) Accepted Reform Bill of 1832, though his party had opposed it, 
for he believed revolution would come if not passed. 

6 Economic Reform . 

(a) His budgets consistently reduced duties on goods (over 250 
duties abolished and others reduced). 
ip) He repealed the Com Laws (1846) because he saw Ireland 
starving and also thought workers of England would rebel if 
laws not repealed. 

Note: Peel was accused of ruining and betraying his party by 
the repeal of Com Laws. His party was pledged to maintain them, 
but he carried repeal with help of the Whigs His own party was split, 
and he was turned out of office. Peel claimed that he was justified, 
both over Catholic Emancipation and the Ck)m Laws, because 
country's interest must come before party pledges. His party felt 
that he had broken pledges and split the party. 
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Noib lU. - TRADE AND TARIFFiS 

1. 1776. Adam Smitii, in Wealth of Nations, laid down doctrine tliat 
countries gained by fice exchange of pjoods 

Pitt convinced by book, and began to reduce duties. 

2 Huskisson (1823) reduced duties, modified Navigation Laws, and 
loweied duties on colonial produce. 

3 Peel further abolished duties and reduced others (1842). Disraeli 
did not agree with Peel's policy. 

4 Gladstone completed abolition of more duties, and Free Trade made 
policy of Great Britain (18G0). 

6 Joseph Chamberlain returned to earlier ideas and started cam- 
paign for what he called “ Taiiff Reform ", i e duties to be put on 
foreign goods, but a preference (lower rates, oi free entry) for 
colonial products (1903). This was part of Chamberlain's Imperialist 
policy. Converted Conservative party, but policy rejected repeatedlv 
by countrv, 

6 War of 1914-18 caused McKenna duties to be put on certain goods, 
to check imports (motor cars, clocks, etc.). 

7. Policy extended by Conservative government. Accepted by Liberals 
in the National Government of 1932, because oi competition from 
foreign goods which were heavily subsidised by their governments. 


Noib 135. — PALMERSTON’S FOREIGN POLICY 

Foreign Secretary, 1830-34, 1835-41, lS4C-61i Prime Minister, 
1865-5$, 1869-65. Championed “ Liberalism " in Europe. 

1 Belgian Independence, Palmerston supported Belgium in her 
separation from Holland; secured choice of Leopold (Queen Vic- 
toria's uncle) as King (1831). Gave guarantee of permanent neutrality 
for Belgium (1839). 

2. Spain. Supported Queen Isabella against her uncle Don Carlos 
(1830) Also backed Queen of Portugal (policy ol asserting Britain’s 
influence) (1834). 

3 China. 1810 Fought the ” opium war ”, compelling China to cede 
us Houg-Kong and to open its ports to British trade (policy of 
mamtainmg Bnlisli trading inteiests) 

As India sold opium to China, the war brought much blame, as 
fostered opium trade. 
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4 France. 

{a) In 1840 settled Eastern Qaestion by agieement with 
over Mehemet Ah without consulting France Distrusted Louis 
Phiuppe 

{h) In 1S4G Palmerston quarrelled with France over King Louis 
Philippe's marriage treaty with Spain 
{c) In 1848 he strongly supported the Fiench Revolution against 
Louis Philippe, who lost his throne largely as a result of losing' 
support of Britain 

[d) Resignation of Palmerston (1851) over his congratulations to 
Lotus Napoleon on seizing pow’enn France Done without con'll’ It- 
mg Cabinet or Queen Palmerston forced to resign 
(Note; Palmerston always admired Louis Napoleon, and his later 
efiorts to punish Orsini conspirators discredited him ) 

5 Greece. ** Don Pacifico incident caused Palmerston to send 
British fleet and seize Greek ships Russia and France both in- 
furiated Britain's policy regarded as too aggressive (1850) 

6 Russia. 

{a) Russia first alienated by Don Pacifico incident, as Russia re- 
garded Greece as her sphere of influence (1850) 

(b) When Crimean War went badly. Lord Aberdeen resigned, and 
Palmerston became Prime Minister, so as to prosecute the v\ar 
with vigour (1855) 

7 Italy. In 1859 Palmerston again Prime Minister. Sj^mpathized 
with movement in Italy headed by Garibaldi and Cavour to unite 
Italy 

S United States. Peel had compromised over Oregon dispute (1S46). 
Trent incident led to aggressive action by Palmerston. War a\ cried 
by Prince Consort (1801) 

0 Germany. Palmerston wished to support Danes in struggle over 
Schleswig-Holstein Misled Danes, as British would not go to war 
(1863). 

Contrasting Views of Palmerston^s Policy. Always aggressive, and 
made Great Bntam to be looked on as interfering, but made Great 
Britain feared, and her prestige high on the continent. Usually 
wished to support all movements for liberty. 

Note 136 — CRrME.\N WAR (1S54-1S30) 

X Causes: 

{a) Turkish misrule of Balkans 

(b) Russia championed Christians m Balkans 

(c) British afraid of Russian influence, as threatening route to India. 
Hence Britain supported Turkey. 

( F 938 ) 
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{d) Napoleon III wished to laise prestige of his Government, so 
asserted French influence in Holy Land 
Immediate pretext — quarrel of Russia and France over guardian- 
ship of Holy Places 

2 Events of War, 

(а) 1S54 Attack on Sebastopol — not pressed forward quickly 
enough after Alma 

Battle of Balaclava — no result as Russians got command of 
road to British base 
Battle of Inhevman — indecisive. 

(б) 1855. Allied troops suffered terribly during winter, Nov , 1854- 
March, 1855 

Florence Nightvngale sent out (Palmerston, Prime Minister) 

{c) February, Czar Nicholas died Alexander II ready to negotiate 
Sebastopol taken (Sept ) 

1856. Peace made in March by Treaty of Paris. 

3 Results of War. 

{a) Turkey's integrity " guaranteed Sultan promised reform, 
but did not keep promise Czar gave up claim to protect Chris- 
tians in Balkans 

(6) Danubian provinces given self-government, and in 1861 de- 
clared independent as Kingdom of Rumania (hence integnty 
of Turkey not observed) 

(c) Black Sea neutral and no war ships allowed in it (But Russia 
set this aside in 1870 ) 

Real result of war was to bolster up the failing power of Turkey 
for a while Allies thus meant to check Russia Later the Balkans 
freed themselves finally from Turkey (1912-13), but remained 
friendly to Russia 

Great Britain gained nothing, except development of nursing 
reforms due to Florence Nightingale 


Note 137.— INDIA EXPANSION OF BRITISH TERRITORIES (1823-1850) 

1 Part of India directly governed by East India Company (eg 
Madras, Bengal) 

Other parts under British influence {Hyderabad, Mysore, Raj-' 
putana) 

{a) In 1824 part of Burma annexed after First Burmese War 
(b) Lord Auckland (1836-41) attacked Afghanistan and dethroned 
Dost Mohammed In 1841 Afghanistan attacked the British, and 
whole army destroyed Second Afghan expedition to avenge this. 
Dost Mohammed again put on throne. 
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(c) Lord Hardtnge fought First Sikh War. Punjab a Protectorate 
(1845). 

2 Dalhousie, Governor- General (1848-50) 

Believed (a) in territorial expansion of British in India; (b) in social 
reform 

(a) Territorial Expansion. 

(i) Second Sikh War. Punjab annexed (1849). Lawrence sent* 
to govern 

(ii) Second Burmese War Lower Burma annexed (1852) 

(ill) Doctrine of lapse Centred Indian States of Jhansi and Nagpur 
annexed (1856). 

(iv) Annexation of Oudh, as result of Vizier's misrule (1856) 

(b) Social Reforms. 

Dalhousie continued the policy of Lord William Bentinch 
(1828—35), who {a) abolished suttee; (5) suppressed Thugs; 

(c) reformed fin a n ce; (d) gave Indians a share in government; 
(e) gave more liberty to Press. 

Dalhousie {a) reorganized internal admimstration; (5) built 
canals and roads, (c) introduced railways and telegraph, and 
postal services, (d) encouraged education 

Dalhousie's measures all aimed at developing material re- 
sources in order to make India prosperous His annexations 
aimed at bringing order to badly nusgovemed provinces. Dal- 
housie believed British rule meant peace and prosperity. 


Note 138. — INDIAN MUTINY (1867-1868) 

1. Causes: 

(a) Mutiny a military revolt of Sepoys Sepoys upset by famous 
cartridge issue, and by order to go oversea to Burma — both 
against caste regulations. 

(b) Supported by native princes because of dislike of doctrine of 
lapse Confined to districts where lapse had worked harshly, 
and to Sepoy troops. 

(c) General dislike of Dalhousie's reforms; customs and beliefs 
of the Indians upset. 

(d) Loss of British prestige in Crimea and Afghanistan. 

2. Events of Mutiny. First outbreak at Meerut (May, 1857). 

(а) Delhi besieged; Lucknow besieged, Cawnpore cantonments be- 
sieged (May, 1857) 

(б) Cawnpore garrison surrendered; massacre of English by Nana 
Sahib. 
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and DelU held out and relieved (Sept, and Nov., 

Note: Siklis and Gurkhas fought for Biitish. 

Results of Mutiny. 

East Indm Company abolished, and Secretary of State v-fti. 
Council in England, took over charge of Indian affairs flSos'l 
iceioy sent to India, with Council to advise him 

(b) Sepoy army made part of British army. Pronortion nf , v. 
troops to Indian increased. ^ ^ ^ ° 

abau- 

(fl!) ■' Clemency " Canning adopted policy of “ no reprisals ” nT,H 

SS-,SSs “ “pi-” b;,« 



TIME CHART FOR PERIOD TEN (1815-1807) 






EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD TEN 
(1815-1867) 


1 Give an account of (a) parliamentary representation m England 
before 1832, (6) the changes made by the Reform Act of 1832 

(NUJB 1935) 

2 \Vhat were the Corn Laws and why were they repealed ^ (OC 1937) 

3 WTaat were the main achievements of Sir Robert PeeP 

(NUJB 1937) 

' 4 Give an account of Castlereagh's work from, and including, hi3 
settlement of Europe m 1815 to his death in 1822 (LGS 1937) 

5 On what grounds was the system of parliamentary representation 

before 1832 (< 2 ) attacked, and (b) defended^ State the mam changes 
made by the Reform Act of 1832 (LGS 1937) 

6 Describe the struggle for the reform of Parhament that ended 

with the passing of the Reform Act of 1832. (LGS 1936) 

7 What were the chief services of Sir Robert Peel to England^ 

(LGS 1936) 

8 Explain (a) the success of the Anti-Com Law League; (b) the 

failure of the Chartists. (LGS 1936) 

9 What were the grievances of the Chartists^ (OC 1933) 

10 Give an account of the establishment of Free Trade in England. 

(NUJB 1936) 

11 How far was the distress and discontent m England between 
1815 and 1832 due to the results of the Napoleonic Wars? (LGS 1935) 

12 Wliat were the causes of social discontent in England (1815-20) ? 

(OC 1927, '29, OL 1932; LM 1932, CWB 1932) 

13 Describe and compare the foreign policy of Castlereagh and 

Canning (LM 1924, '25, LGS 1925, OC '29, '31) 

14 ^Vhy was a reform of the Poor Law so urgently needed in the 

early days of the nineteenth century^ (D 1931) 

15 Write an account of (a) the co-operative movement; (b) the 

Reform of the Poor Law in 1834 (NUJB 1932) 

16 WTiy were the Factory Acts so necessary, and what reforms did 

they introduce? (D 1932j 
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17 Outline the history and the aims of the Chartist movement 

(LM 1925. OC 1929; OL 1029. NUJB 1930) 

18 Discuss the aims and mclhods of Lord Palmerston 

(LGS 1924. OC 1929, OC 1930, NUJB ^32. UW *32) 

10 On what occasions and with what eSect did Lord Palmerston 
interfere abroad to check tyianny? (OL 1930) 

„ 20 Describe the chief reforms of the Whigs between 1833 and 1841 

(NUJB 1938) 

21 Write a short biogiaphy of Lord Palmerston What were the 

chief lesults of his career? (LGS 1936) 

22 Give an account of the development of Canada from the re- 
bellion of 1837 to the setting up of the Dominion m 1867 (NUJB 1936) 

23 Give an outline of the history of etther Canada up to the Canadian 

Act of Union (1840) or of Australia since the colonization of S Aus- 
tralia (1836) (OC 1933) 

24 Trace the development of Canada in the nineteenth century 

(LGS 1937) 

25 What mechanical inventions promoted English prosperity in 

the first half of the nineteenth century? (OC 1936) 

26 State the services to the British Empire of either Bentinck and 

Dalhousie or Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain. (NUJB 1935) 

27 Estimate Peel’s services to (a) his party, (6) his country 

(NUJB 1932) 

28 Write an account of the Durham Repoit (NUJB 1932) 

29 Describe and estimate the importance of the work of Bentmck 

and Dalhousie on India (NUJB 1930, 1932) 

30 Examine the causes and chief events of the Indian Mutiny 

(OL 1929. LGS 1922, OC 1927) 

31 Give a brief description of the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, 

and illustrate your account by reference to some leading events in his 
career (LGS 1932) 

32 State the main facts concerning (a) the causes of the Crimean 


War, (b) the part played by Britain m this war (NUJB 1937) 

33 W^hy did Britain engage m the Crimean War^* (OC 1933) 

34 Give an account of the gioivtli of British iu3e in India from 

1750-1850 (OC 1936) 

35 What were the chief causes and what weie the chief results of 

the Indian Mutiny? (LGS 1936) 

36 Why did England enter the Crimean W’^ax^ WTiat were the chief 

results of her doing so^ (LGS 1936) 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT: IMPERIALISM 
AND DEMOCRACY 

1867-1914 

CHAPTER 66 

GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI (1865-1868) 

Palmerston’s death, in 1866, marked the end of an epoch. 

Many of his associates had grown old along with him, and 
now they too disappeared from the political scene. Peel 
had died in 1850, Wellington in 1852, Lord Aberdeen in 

1860. Besides his fellow-statesmen, another prominent person 
now pre-deceased Palmerston. The Prince Consort died in 

1861, worn out before his time. He had led a most unselfish consort 
life, devoting himself to his wife and to her country. Though 

the Queen was passionately devoted to him, the English 
never cared for him. His stiff insistence on etiquette and 
his disapproval both of English sport and English laziness, 
annoyed them. He could not understand the nation, and 
in return he was distrusted. Many thought his influence 
too great ^ and feared that he was makmg the Crown too 
powerful. Yet he did all he could to advance science and 
help trade. Perhaps his most serious mistake was in the 
unduly severe and narrow way in which he brought up the 
heir to the throne. 

On the Queen the effects of his death were disastrous. 

^ During the Crimea there was a popular demand that he should be interned 
in the Tower as a foreigner* 
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She shut herself up and declined to appear in public. For 
years she lived completely apart, refusing to visit London, 
to perform any state ceremonies, or to receive foreign 
statesmen. The people bitterly resented this and the 
popularity of hei early years disappeared until in 1871 the 
illness of the Prince of Wales won her much sympathy and 
' restored her popularity. 

Meanwhile, on the empty political stage, there appeared 
two men who now had the way to greatness open before 
them — William Ewart Gladstone and Benjamin DisraelL 

Gladstone began life as a warm admirer of Peel. He had, 
Gladstone like his leader, been convinced of the need to repeal the 
Corn Laws. He had, with his leader, suffered from Dis- 
raeli’s attack on that policy. The difference thus begun 
at the outset of their careers, was to widen and to last through- 
out the lives of these two men {Note 140), 

Gladstone was in noany ways an epitome of the Victorian 
age. He was deeply religious and a follower of the High 
Church Party. He was very widely read, and a great student 
of the classics. He was rich, the son of a very wealthy 
Liverpool family. He was extremely handsome, and besides 
a natural dignity and severity, had a most wonderful gift of 
eloquence.^ He was in many ways a strange mixture, for 
besides his genuine religious feeling which led him always 
to lay stress on the moral side of actions, he had a very 
subtle mind which enabled him to take a line not always 
clear to others. Thus his enemies, and often foreigners, 
accused him of hypocrisy, when to himself his actions never 
deviated from what he thought right. Parnell^ one of the 
most formidable politicians of the day, said that Gladstone 
was the only opponent he really feared. 

In dealing with Gladstone’s career, we have to notice 
three separate threads : finance, of which he was an acknow- 
ledged master; social refor^n; and foreign policy. 

^ A gift wasted on Queen Victoria who complained that he “ always addressed 
her as if she were a public meeting.” 
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We shall deal first of all with finance. Gladstone for a 
long period acted as Chancellor of the Exchequer ^ (1859- pinaoe* 
65). His Budget Statements have always been considered 
as models of clearness, and he preached incessantly the 
doctrine of “ peace, retrenchment, and reform He 
aimed first at removing all barriers in trade, and his first^ 
t agir was the effort to lower the duties on tea and sugar and 
to abolish many more of those duties on goods which had 
remained after Peel’s reforms. England now became largely^Preo 
a Free Trade country, that is to say many imports came in 
without paying duties. Next, he wanted to avoid spending 
money on armaments, for he believed such expenditure to 
be unproductive. He thought it best to aim at low taxation, 
and to leave the money in the pockets of the people. He had 
thought that it might have been possible to do without Peel’s 
income-tax, but the Crimean War upset that plan. In 1860 
times were more prosperous, but now Britain suffered from 
a fit of “ nerves ”. She believed that Napoleon III meant 
to invade her, and a scare resulted in the formation of 
volunteer corps to defend our shores, and in the fortifica- 
tion of our naval ports. The expense which these measures 
involved, combined with the cost of restoring order after income 
the Indian Mutiny, meant that the income-tax had to be 
retained, and thenceforward it became a regular feature of 
our taxation, though at 3d', m the fi, it could not be thought 
burdensome. Great Britain was now extraordinarily pros- 
perous, trade was increasing enormously, and revenue going 
up by leaps and bounds. Gladstone was easily able, therefore, 
to abolish a tax ort paper, which he called a “ tax on know- 
ledge ”, since it raised the price of books and newspapers. 

He also set to work to clear men’s minds of the fear of 
France, regarding it as a harmful bogey. With the help of Trade 
Cobden, the leader of the Free Traders, he negotiated a 
commercial treaty with France. By this treaty, each nation (isdof 
lowered its duties, and so French silks came into this country 

*He was also Chancellor from 1862 to 1865. 
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mote cheaply, ^hile France lowered her tariff on British 
hardware. Free IVade was championed by men who came 
Frpc mainly from the great exporting centres of northern England, 
Tbelian- and its leaders were called the Manchester School. They 
Scliool preached that trade flourished through the exchange of 
goods, and that by keeping out the goods of other countries 
we checked the export of our own. 

Next to finance, came reform, and here the Liberals, as 
Eioctorai they began to be called, saw that the time had come for an 
Reiorm gj-jgjjgjQj, fj-anchisc. Increased wealth had spread to 

all parts of the community, and now the working-classes 
wanted more political power. So in 1866 Gladstone drew 
up the second Reform Bill. This was intended to give votes 
to working-class householders. It was a moderate scheme, 
and would have meant that half a million of the well-to-do 
artisan class would have been enfranchised. What followed 
is a commentary on the tricks that “ party ” schemes can 
play. 

Many of the former Whig party were not in favour of 
reform. Palmerston had always opposed it, and Lord John 
Russell, the Prime Minister, was very lukewarm. Indeed, 
his belief that the franchise was now completely satisfactory 
and needed no further change earned him the nickname of 
“ Finality Jack ”. Quite a large section of the Government 
party went even further, and were resolved to oppose all 
Lo-ne extension of the franchise. They were led by Robert Lowe, 
Muilam- ^0 frankly admitted that he feared to give political power 
““to the working classes. This group was nicknamed the 
“ Adullamites ” (after the men who withdrew with David 
from following Saul and hid in the Cave of Adullam— 
1 Samuel xxii) and since that time members who have split 
off from their party have been said to form a “ cave They 
refused to accept Gladstone’s proposals, and would not vote 
with him, Gladstone stuck to his principles, for he did 
believe in enfranchising the working-man, and went on with 
the Bill The “ Adullamites ”, joining with Disraeh, de- 
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feated the new Reform Bill. Lord John resigned, and the 
Tories came into power. 

The new Prime Minister was Lord Deiby, but the true 
leader w'as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Benjamin Dis- Tones jo 
raeli, who now stood forward as the great opponent ofSiSaeii 
Gladstone. The rivalry between these two men was to give 
zest and a personal excitement to all Victorian pohtics. Not 
often has England had two such outstandingly able men 
competing to serve her, and never, perhaps, two contem- 
poraries with such picturesque personalities. In some w’ays 
Disraeli seems unbelievably exotic,^ but actually the mid- 
Victorians were far more exuberant in their dress and way 
of life than we always appreciate. He came from a family of 
Italian Jews. His father was a literary man, and Disraeli 
himself first won fame as a novelist — a contrast with 
Gladstone, whose first publication had been a book on the 
principles regulating the relations between Church and 
State. 

Gladstone had progressed easily from Eton and Oxford 
to a seat in the House. Disraeli left school at fifteen, went 
into a solicitor’s office at seventeen, and had tried four 
for a seat before he was successful in 1837. Where 
Gladstone had been recognized from the outset as a speaker 
of extraordinary promise, Disraeli’s first efforts were com- 
plete failures, and his maiden speech was laughed down.® 

Now, however, time had shown his great ability and 
dexterity, and having won his position through his opposi- 
tion to Peel and the repeal of the Com Laws, he was now 
the recognized leader in the opposition to Gladstone and 
his policy of reform. 

Disraeli was abnormally quick in foreseeing the way 

^ A lady who met him at a dinner party when he was a young man describes 
him as wearing a black vehet coat lined with satin, purple trousers with a gold 
band runninc; down the outside seam, a scarlet w’aistcoat, and white gloves with 
several brilliant rings outside them. 

® He merely said in conclusion, “ I will sit down now, but the time will come 
when you will hear me.’* 
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Disraeli^s 

Reform 

Bill 

( 1867 ) 


things were developing; he was said to “ have his ear to 
the ground ”, and he realized that further extension of the 
franchise must come. So he decided that his party should 
have the credit, and though he had brought about Glad- 
stone’s defeat on this very measure, he now decided to 
“ dish the Whigs With some difficulty he convinced his 
own party. So the new Tory party brought in a Reform 
Bill. Disraeli was sincere in that he had no great love for 
the rich middle classes, and he had much sympathy for the 
workers, of whom he spoke as the second of the “ Two 
Nations ” ^ into which he thought Britain was divided. 
His later life was to show his belief in social reform. 

He did not intend at first, however, that this extension of 
the franchise should be as wide as it turned out be. His 
move to win popularity was met by his opponmts. Glad- 
stone and Bright began a great campaign which swept the 
thickly populated manufacturing districts. NJThey brought 
forward amendments in the House, and Disraeli dared not 
oppose them. So the second Reform Act was passed (1867),! 
with far ivider changes either than Gladstone’s original Bill 
or than Disraeli’s. It gave the vote in the towns to all house- 
holders who paid poor rates, and to all lodgers who paid ,£10 
a year in rent and had been in their lodgings for twelve 
months; and in the counties to all occupiers paying lates 
on an assessment of ,(^12 a year. This really enfranchised the 
working-man. The reception given to the Act perhaps 
showed Disraeli what he had done. His own leader. Lord 
Derby, called it a leap in the dar k ”, and Carlyle, who was 
neither a coward nor a reactionary, said it was like “ shooting 
Niagara ”. The future Lord Salisbury, who opposed his 
leader Disraeli on this point, bluntly called it “ a piece of 
political dishonesty unexampled in our history ”. Disraeli 
might remain unmoved by these remarks, but he had more 
than harsh words to bear. A general election had to be held 


^ His works, especially Syhil^ show knowledge of and sympathy with the cou- 
ditions of the workers. 
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in the next year (1868), and Disraeli had believed that the 
new voters would show their gratitude by voting for his 
party. Gratitude, however, does not exist in politics, or, 
rather, party principles are stronger.^ The Liberals were 
returned to power, and Gladstone became the new Prime 
Minister till 1874. 


CHAPTER 66 

GLADSTONE’S FIRST MINISTRY AND REFORMS 
(1868-1874) 

Gladstone had come back as a minister supported by the 
working-class vote. He was resolved to carry through Educaaon 
social reforms, and he began with education, for, as Lowe 
commented, “ now we must educate our masters 

Sometimes people have urged that votes should depend 
upon a test of a certain standard of education, but history 
has shown that the opposite rule prevails — grant people 
a vote and improvement in their standard of education 
follows {Note 143). 

Up to 1870 children were not obliged to go to school, 
and, indeed, there were not schools for them all to attend. 
Education for the working-classes, such as it was, had 
been provided by the churches, which had raised large 
sums for the purpose. The Church of England had built 
many schools, especially in the country districts, the non- 
conformists had built others, and the Government had 
given grants to both. 

W. E. Forster, a Quaker, was given charge of Gladstone’s 
measure for educational reform. By his Act {Elementary 
Education Act, 1870) England and Wales were divided into (iwo)' 
districts, and in each district there was to be an elected 

^ Lord Baldwin made the same miscalculation over the flapper vote ** m 
1928. He thoL’ght the newly enfranchised w'omen, between the ages of 21 and 
30, would vote Conservative, but the> did not. 
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School Board. In every district where there was no school, 
the State would provide one, paid for by special education 
rates. Bui in most places where schools were provided by 
the various churches, they were to continue, and were to 
receive grants out of public funds. All schools alike were 
to be inspc-cted.^/Until the new schools had been built, it 
Ws useless to make it compulsory for children to attend, 
but ten yeais later (1880) all children were obliged to attend 
school up to the age of thirteen. Parents had to pay fees, 
and not till 1890 was education made “ free that is to 
say, parents were no longer obliged to pay specifically for 
their children’s schooling. We should note, however, that 
as all parents are both tax-payers and ratepayers (usually, 
though not in Scotland, rates are included in rents), they 
do certainly provide, though more indirectly, for the sums 
spent on national education.'^ 

Next came an improvement in university education, 
ttaiver- hitherto no one could hold a scholarship or fellowship in 
ti87i) ^ be a member of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
unless he was a member of the Church of England. This 
“ religious test ” was now abolished by the Repeal of the 
Tests Act of 1871. 

One of the Chartist demands was realized, when in 1872 
Ballot the Ballot Act made voting for members of Parliament 
(1872) secret, and voters no longer had to fear intimidation or 
reprisals as a result of voting publicly. This did away with 
a great deal of the corruption and disorder of elections 
(such as Dickens caricatured in the Pickwick Papers), for it 
was useless to bribe a man to vote when you could no 
longer tell how he actually voted. Though opponents of the 
"reform said that the secret ballot would “ sap the manly in- 
dependence of the voter ”, it really had the opposite effect. 

As the State was extending its aetivities, it needed more 
civil officials, and it was perfectly clear that the old system of 
nomination must be changed. The entrance to the Civil 

» In 1872 a similar Education Act was passed for Scotland* 
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Service was therefore made to depend on examination, 
open and compulsory to all applicants for admission to its 
ranks.^ 

Democracy was gathering strength, and Gladstone’s 
ministry carried its influence even mto the stronghold of Tbe 
the army. The reforms brought about by Edtcard Cardwell^ ca?d.’ 
the Secretary for War, were then called “ revolutionary reforms 
He adopted ideas from the Continent, where Prussia had 
just shown the effectiveness of her system in her “ light- 
ning ” wars against Austria and France. Great Britain had 
a professional army, recruited on the basis of a twenty- 
year service with the colours. This meant that the soldiers 
of her army were often too old for active service, and there 
were no reserves. Grermany and France had the system of 
conscription, whereby all young men had a period of military 
training and then went back to civil life. Great Britain, 
without the need for a great army, would not have accepted 
conscription. Cardwell aimed at getting some of the benefits 
of that system by short-term ” service, under which men 
enlisted for twelve years, and then went into the reserve. 

He also tried, by abolishing the purchase of commissions, 
to prevent the army being officered by such incompetents 
as had mismanaged the Crimea. He tried, too, to meet the 
special difficulties which our Empire had to face, by the 
“ linked battalion ” method. This meant that in a regiment 
one battalion would serve abroad, while the other trained 
at home, and each pair came from one special area where 
the regiment had its depot for recruiting, thus getting the 
benefit of local feeling. Finally, there was swept away the 
hopeless system against which Florence Nightingale had 
raged, of having separate authorities for different depart- 
ments — one for stores, another for clothing, and so on. 

There was to be one Army Council, with the Secretary for 
War at its head. 

^ Macaulay’s Report had long since made this system to be applied to tbe 
Indian Civil Service, 

(V938) 
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During this time the Trade Unions had been going 
Trade Steadily ahead in membership and in organization {Note 144). 
mens given up the wilder policy of the Chartists, and 

many had struggled to give their members wider interests.^ 
As the Unions collected more funds, so they felt stronger, 
and they now wished to make their legal existence secure. 

"For though the formation of unions was no longer forbidden 
by law, they were declared by the justices to be “ in restraint 
of trade ”, and so could not sue dishonest officials who mis- 
used their funds. In 1868 the Unions had a great joint meet- 
ing, recognized to-day as the first Trades Union Congress. 

Trades' Gladstone decided to meet their grievances. His Trades’ 
^"*( 1871 ) Union Act (1871) gave them proper legal existence and their 
funds were safeguarded against dishonest officials. 

Apparently in politics it always happens that after a while 
men tire of any irdnistry, and what is called the “ swing of 
the pendulum ” comes into play. Gladstone had done a 
great deal, and he wanted to do more. He wished to reform 
the trade in drink and set to work on a Licensing Bill. He 
had already vexed many Nonconformists over education, 
for they disliked paying rales in areas where there was only 
a Church School. He had upset the Church of England by 
his Bill disestablishing the Church in Ireland (1869). Now 
this new Bill, which his opponents said would “ rob the 
poor man of his beer ”, lost him the workers’ votes. 

The country was vaguely discontented, too, with what 
was thought to be Great Britain’s loss of prestige abroad. 
People were dissatisfied with the mild line taken by Glad- 
stone in 1872 in paying the U.S.A. compensation for the 
Alabama (p. 808). Nor were they happy over European 
politics. 1870 was the year of the Franco-Prussian war. 
Napoleon III had most mistakenly given Bismarck the 
opportunity he needed. France had thought herself strong, 
but she proved to be lamentably weak. The British Court 

^ Various societies " for the diffusion of useful knowledge ** were formed, 
and one man wrote m 1864, “ This year I gave up buying beer and took to 
buying books.’* 
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and many others were in favour of Pnissia, for Napoleon 
III was universally distrusted, and Britain sympathized 
with the union of Germany which followed the war. But 
as a result of the preoccupation of the great powers in the 
west, Russia at this point repudiated the Treaty of Paris 
and opened the Black Sea to her warships (1871). Britain, 
was always nervous of Russia, and this move seemed to her 
ominous. So, moved partly by panic, partly by pique, the 
electorate turned against Gladstone, and in 1874 he went 
out. 


CHAPTER 67 

DISRAELI AND “TORY DEMOCRACY" (1874-1880) 

Thus at length (1874), Disraeli had triumphed {Note 141). 

His party was in power after twenty-eight years in opposition, oisraeii 
and he was Prime Minis ter. He was jubilant, for he had Queen* 
behind him a party wEuch he had won" over to his new 
programme. He was destined, too, to find his path smoothed 
in another direction through the personal liking felt for him 
by the Queen. Victoria had suffered very greatly from the 
death of her dearly-loved husband. For years she had shut 
herself up, refu^g t o come fo~E(/ndon or to take her s^e 
in public J,i£e,i- and discontent at this attitude had been 
general. In Disraeli she found, at this stage in her life, a man 
whom she treated as a friend. He knew exactly how to please 
her, in a way that the stiffer and more sedate Gladstone had 
never been able to achieve. She was happy in this friendship 
with her new Premier, and persuaded by him she began once 
more to emerge from her retirement. Disraeli W’as sincere 
in his admiration for the sovereign. He had a conception 
of Great Britain as an Empire in which he whole-heartedly 
believed, and at the head of that Empire, acting as a link 

^ One newspaper published a mock statement: ** The Queen will come to 
London and stop one whole week.” 
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with all the parts, was the Crown. He wished to ftniptiaeiirg 
that link and to make the Crown popular, and he used his 
influence to induce the Queen to take her place amongst 
her people. GladstoniTwas every whit as loyal; indeed, his 
regard for the sovereign was his undoing, for he always 
alienated the Queen by his stiff and austere respect. Dis- 
raeli had a far more human touch,^ and he was, of course, 
perfectly aware of his advantage. He knew, and so did 
everyone else, that the Queen was one of his wairoest friends, 
and that_anything he did was sure of her approvali, 

"Tn domestic affairs Disraeli Kad a policy which he himself 
Policy of called “ Tory Democracy He genuinely wished to 
improve'tKe’'tDitd*4efis'of the working classes, and also to 
strengthen the Empire, He meant, too,' to play a more 
striking part in foreign policy than had Gladstone, and this 
was the sphere in which he personally most desired to 
distinguish himself. So he left the details of his social 
measures largely to Tiirhtjril r'mc-t, the Home Secretary. 

Cross guided through the House a Bill concerning the 
Trade Trade Unions (called the Conspiracy Act, 1875), which 
” ““ declared that no Union could prosecuted for an 5 ^ing 
that wouW jiot 1^ illegal if done by an individual. This was 
of' immense importance to the Trade Un ion movement, but 
workers might not^by use of a strike, cau^'loss of life or 
int erru pt d m suppl y of gas ^n d ^ ter to the community. 

In thi^^me year“w^“'passed the Public Health Act, 
Public which gave to ^ounty and borough councils power to take 
meas?rres''for puhl ic TTealth r -The ~ rtnvelists of that period ' 
often deal with the fri^itful -epidemics of “ cholera”, and 
t yphus ^ i^ich r avaged T5wh a nd country alike. This 
measure was the first attempt to get at one of the causes of 
such outbreaks by the provision of proper water sanitation. 

Each district was now to have a Me dical Offi cer of Health. 

^ 

* Comparing his attitude towards Queen Victoria with Gladstone’s, Disraeli 
once said, “ Gladstone treats the Queen like a public department, I treat her 
like a woman ” The Queen spoke of Disraeli after his death, as her “ dear, 
gjeat friend ” 
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Another feature of town life in those days was the lerrible 
slums, ^ and the Artisans’ Dwelling Act of 1876 gave local Hoasina 
authonties powf to puH do^ such places and rebuild 
them. It is a reflection on our civilization that in all the 
many years smce that Act was passed, slums have not yet 
beea obUteratedi- 

One other bad development of the industrial age was 
touched upon. Ships, greedy. for freight, often went to sea The 
m bad repair and overloaded. In 187 6. the Merchant Ship- swpp’mg 
pmg Act gave the Board of Trade the rig^ to inspect all asVe^ 
ships“Before they wen^tc^sea. A marli called the “ Plimsoll 
Lme”, Sfeir the man who introduced it, was from'fhat 
tiiS^ainted on the side of every ship to show the depth 
to which it could be loaded. 

All these Acts form part of the elForts to improve the 
conditions of the working-classes which were really shared Foreign 
by Liberal and Conservative alike. In foreign affairs, how- ® 
ever, Disraeli show'ed where he really differed fundamen- 
tally from Gladstone. In one sense Disraeli’s policy gave 
a marked and persiste nt, character to his party, for he deli- 
berately emphasized the idea o f Impenaltsm . He believed 
whole-heartedly in the British Empire, and he wanted to 
glorify it. 

He was specially attracted by India, and this interest led 
to one of his successful coups, when in 1875 he bought Suez Canal 
^4,000,000 of shares in the Suez Canal which were being oItI) 
sold by the Khedive. T his helped us to control the Canal 
route to India, proved in addition a paying investment. 

Next he arra nged f or the Prince of Wales to visit India, and 
firiaH yTml^S TB, he put th rough an Act maldfig the Queen^ 

“ Empress of Tpdia TE^Empress was proclaimed at Empress 
Delhi dinsTlanuary, 187X ^ Concern with India had again ( 1877 “ 
and'again made Britain nervous of Russia, disliking the idea 
of that great Empire creeping down into the Mediterranean, 

^ Dickens gives an unsurpassed picture in Bleak House, of “ Tom-all -alone’a ** 
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Independent States. 






Terntoncs remaining under direct 
Turkish rule. 
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RUSSIA AND THE BALlwUNS, 1876-1878 


Autonomous but dependent States. 
Territory occupied by Austria. 


too near her trade route. Britain dreaded, too, lest Russia 
should push through Asia and come near the Indian frontier. 
This nervousness Disraeli carried further, with a policy 
hostile to Russia in the Near East {Note 142). 

In 1876 the people of the Balkans, who were miserably 
oppressed by the Turks, burst into revolt. That revolt, 
especially in Bulgaria, was put down by the Sultan with 
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most appalling ferocity. The stories of tlie Bulgarian Atro- Tb. 
dim roused Gladstone to a campaign in which his burning Ea«: 
indignant and^oquence^oked the sympat^ of the work- BuigaHan 
ing-cla^es.._The Czar, considering himself the champion 
of a Slay-natioiiL_and of his co-religionists, asked Britain, 
Germany, and Austria to join in a protest to the Turks, 
against the massacres. Disraeli refused, for he said that we 
must not weaken the Sultah*s "authbnty7~T^r^Siri5^t^ 
ened to act alone' In vain did Gladstone write one of his 
best and most effective pamphlets, in vain did he urge that 
the Turk should be turned out of Europe “ bag and bag- 
gage ”, in vain' did_ vast meetings in the 'north and midlands 
support him — the Conservative Parly feared_Russia and 
preferred j^biisieiLupijhe Turks. The Czar finally did 
take action. In 1877 he sent his troops to invade Turkey, and 
though the Turks fought well and gained renown by th Hr xhe 
defence of Plema, _they were defeated and forced to make 
peace in t he, , J r . eat 3 LO,f_Smi Stephano. The Balkans were airT-vs) 
to be free and the two chief States’, Serbia and Bulgaria, 
were to be independent. But the terms imposed by Russia 
were such that Great Britain could not acquiesce in them, 
nor could Russia be allowed to settle the' Eastern Question 
without reference to the other Powers concerned. 

Disraeli, w'ho had just been made E^l of Beaconsfield, 
intervened. He was determined that no settlement should be congress 
impose d-by^ussia alone7 ah3~Tiie~de~clared 'that^^theTreaty osts?^ 
of Pan?'? ^the end of tEe Crintean War had fixed Turkey^s 
bouhdanesTso now alf~the Powcts must “fee consulted if 
these boundaries were to be altered. Russia hesitate.d,^ but 
Disraeli sent troops to _NIalta and the British fle et to Co n- 
^antinopleT^SulIenly Russia gave“way, and a^eed that a 
European Congress' should be called. *lhat Congress met at 
Be rlin Jn IST g^^ ismarcFpre sidedr and as he did not want 
his two friends, Austriaand Russia, to quarrel, he had 
already tried to act, in his own words, as an “Jionesribroker ” 
in facilitating a settleipcnt. bettveen Great Britain and these 
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two Powers. Thus, when the Congress met, the business 
consisted mainly of carrying into effect decisions already 
made by means of secret and direct negotiations between the 
Powers concerned. Disraeli returned from this Congress 
with the boast that he had brought “ Peace with honour ”, 
Jjut unfortunately final peace was not to be achieved on the 
terms of the settlement. 

For as the main object of Disraeli’s diplomacy was to 
check Russia and save Tu rkey , one of the chief measures of 
fierlih’was to put back a large part of the newly freed Bul- 
garia under Turkish rule. Another measure was that Bosnia, 
which had also been freed, was placed under Austrian 
“ control ”. This led ultimately to the fatal intrusion of 
Austria into the Balkans and her rivalry there with Russia, 
which in 1914 was one of the causes of war. Disraeli accepted 
Cyp rus for G reat Britain, so long as Russia held her con- 
ijuests in northern Asia Minor, in return for a pledge to 
support the Sultan’s Asiatic Empire by force of arms if 
necessary, a pledge which she was never asked to fulfil. He 
had achieved his main object, namely to save the Turks, 
though he also earne d_the. enmitv-of -Russia. Yet so over- 
whelming was the dislike of Russia that, on his return from 
the Congress, he was greeted by his party with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and the Queen, who openly and ardently 
agreed with his policy, gave him the Order of the Garter.® 

This anti-Russian policy led Beaconsfield into further 
Trouble entanglements. He believed that Russia had “ designs ” 
India on India, so he sent his friend Lord Lytton as Vic eroy, and 
(1878-80) instructed him to get control of Mghaniktan and so bloct 
Russian advanc e s the re. Accordingly a British mission was 

^ Bismarck’s opinion of Disraeli at the Congress was Der alte Jude, das ist 
der MannP* (The old Jew, he’s the man>) Disraeli in a letter descnbed Bis- 
marck thus: “ Bismarck soais abo\e all. he is 6 feet 4 I should think, with 
a sweet and gentle voice, which singularly? and strangely contrasts with the awful 
things he says appalling from their frankness and audacity. He is a complete 
despot here, and all tremble at his fiown and most sedulously court his smile.” 

® He had been made Earl of Beaconsfield in 1877. Gladstone, when offered 
a peerage, refused. 
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dispatched, hct a few months the British agent was 

murdered in Kabul. A British general, Sit Frederick Robeiis, 
was sent (18(9) to march to Ivandahar, and gained much 
prestige. But it was clear that a mistake had been made. To 
control Afghanistan effectively a garnson would have to be 
maintained. This was not practicable, so Britain, discomfited, 
had to reverse her policy and to do her best to win over ’ 
Afghanistan by peaceful friendliness.' 

Troubles in Africa wfith the Zulus and the Boers (see 
p. 895) completed the gloomy storj’. The time had come And in 
for a general election, and to everyone’s astomshment 
Gladstone burst out of his retirement and undertook a 
campaign ^^nst Jie_GoyernmenL.iii_the aut umn of 18'79. 

He was seven£y_y^ars old, but he vcgrit off to Midlothian, 
which"was in those days a “ safe ” Conservative seat. There, 
in his famous “ Midlothian Campaign he spoke with all 
and more than all his former vigour and fire, denouncing 
Beaconsfield’s policy towards the Turks, his stirring up of 
trouble in Afghanistan, and Jiis failures in South Africa^ 

His ind ignation and his eloquen ce chi med in with people’s 
uneasines3j_and the Liberals were retur ned triu mpha ntly, 
to power (1880). 

Beacrasfieid himself did not long outlive his defeat. He ‘ 
died theji^^jsar— (1881 ). He must alw’ays remain a strange 
and fomantic jigure. n ot at all typica l, in foreign_^d i 
flambey^Btri^ieTof tiie party heTed. HIT genuine~Beliefj' 
that Great Britain’s rule was beneficent ”, and that the; 

Pax Brjanhig a "brought good to the nation s, caused his 
imperialist ideas to strike deep roots. The other side of his 
pohcy, social reform or “ Tory Democracy ”, ceased to 
exercise so much influence on his party. 

^ Queen Victoria pniriroses to his funeral bier, with the label " his 
favounte flower”, she intended to refer to the Prince Consort, but the idea 
prevailed that Beaconsfield's favourite was meant. Hence the Conservative body 
formed to carry out his ideals is the ** Primrose League ”, 
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CHAPTER 68 

GLADSTONE’S LATER MINISTRIES: FOREIGN 
POLICY (1880-1886) 

2nd, 3rd, and 4th ministries 

The “ Grand Old Man ” found himself responsible for a 
Second Very troubled country. In one sense he was unfortunate m 
( 188 ^^ 86 ) his successful defeat of Disraeli, for actually he inherited a 
legacy of troubles, and there was little he could do to put 
matters right. 

In every direction he was to earn unpopularity. First 
Difflcui- there came Africa. Here Gladstone had utterly disapproved 
ahead of DisracU’s “ imperialism ”, and he had objected to the 
annexation of the Transvaal. He was ready therefore to 
take the resistance of the Boers as a true reason for going 
back on that policy and to make peace by recognizing the 
independence of the Boer Republics (see p. 898). 

Next came problems nearer home. Ireland had always 
been in Gladstone’s thoughts, and now he devoted his best 
energies to an attempt to remove the source of so much 
trouble, the land question. But his whole Irish policy is 
so momentous that it must be dealt with elsewhere (see 
p. 864). 

Third, the question of Egypt came to the front. Here we 
Egypt come to a very interesting development — the gradual 
arrangement between England and France, which resolved 
itself eventually into a perfectly amicable withdrawal of the 
French and the establishment of English influence. 

Origmally it looked as if France would be the power to 
control Egypt. She had vast territory in North Africa, she 
had easy communications, and above all she was respon- 
sible for the creation of the Suez Canal. A French engineer, 
de Lesseps, had originated and carried through the scheme, 
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and the money invested in it was held part by the Khedive 
(the ruler of Egypt), who was only nominally responsible 
to the Sultan,^ and part by French bondholders. In 
1863 Ismatl Pasha was Khedive, and by his senseless ex- ismaii 
travagance, plunged head over ears into debt. In an effort debt?’® 
to raise funds, Ismail, as we have seen, sold his shares in the 
Suez Canal (1875), Disraeli buying them for the British ’ 
Government for four million pounds. This, however, was 
but a drop in the bucket, and a few months later Tamail 
repudiated the State debts which had risen to over 100 
million pounds. This money had been lent directly by 
British and French investors, and France was eager to act 
in the interests of her own people. Britain was unwilling me Dual 
to let France act alone, and as a result, after negotiations with 
the Sultan of Turkey, Britain and France jointly took over 
the control of Egypt. A puppet ruler, Teivfik, son of Ismail, 
was set up (1879). 

Gladstone thought poorly of this whole policy, and his 
apprehensions were soon justified. The Egyptians thoroughly Arabcs 
disliked the “ Dual Control ”, and in 1881 the army, led (isso 
by Araht Pasha, rebelled. The troops had not been punc- 
tually paid, though French and British had duly received 
all interest on the loans amassed under Ismail. The French 
and British fleets were sent to Alexandria, but Gladstone 
was very reluctant to order any action. Riots broke out in 
Alexandria and Europeans were killed. Goaded on, Bri tain 
determined to act, and though the French drew back, 
the British fleet bombarded Alexandria. War could not 
now be avoided. The French were afraid to become en- 
tangled, for Bismarck was threatening attack on them, and 
they decided that it was better to abandon Egypt. So Britain 
acted alone. In 1882 Arabi’s army was defeated by Str 
Garnet Wolseley at Tel-cl-Kebir. Furthermore, the army Tei-ei- 
revolt being thus suppressed by British forces, the Khedive fiasa) 

^ He was the independent ruler of Egrypt, but still owed a nominal allegiance 
to the Sultan of Turkey, Egypt having been originally part of the Turkish 
Empire. 
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was obliged to let Great lirkaln try to restore order in the 
finances, and Sir Emlyn Baring was sent out to act as adviser. 

To the south of Egypt lay the vast district of the Sudan. 

The There Isinail’s misrule had wrought complete havoc, and 
and'tbe discontent had long been acute. Now this broke out into 
rebellion. The Sudanese were stirred up by the appearance 
of a preacher, tlie “ Mahdi ”, whose advent was supposed 
to mean the conversion of the world to Mohammedanism, 
and under the influence of whom ihe Sudan declared itsell 
independent. The Khedive could not himself put down the 
revolt, and he appealed to Great Britain. Gladstone and his 
Cabmet decided that it wa.s no part of their duty to recon- 
quer the Sudan for the IQiedive. But scattered about in that 
country were Egjptian garrisons, commanded by British 
officers who had taken service in Egypt, and it was decided 
that these garrisons must be rescued and then some course 
of action decided upon. Most unfortunately the man sent 
General out (1881) to supervise this withdrawal was General Gordon. 
Gordon g strange man, full of a personal magnetism 

which won him ardent friends. He had made a great name 
for himself in China,^ and he had been Governor of the 
Sudan under the Khedive from 1874 to 1879. Himself 
an intensely religious man, he had set his mind on con- 
verting the Sudanese to Christianity, and he could not 
tolerate the thought of abandoning them to the wild priests 
of the Mahdi. He either did not understand his instructions, 
or decided to ignore them. He knew that the Khedive did 
not wish to evacuate the country, and he knew that the 
British Government had vaguely talked of the “ future 
welfare ” of the Sudan. So he advanced right up the Nile 
Gordon at to Khartoim, instead of withdrawing the garrisons, and 
““(issSfrom there he began to send back dispatches to England. 

^ Gordon’s most famous exploits were in Chinsa He commanded a force, 
known as the “ Ever-victonous Army **, on behalf of the Chinese Goxemment 
in the formidable Taiping rebellion His force won thirn'-rhree engagements 
m under two years and stamped out the rcheihon. Gordon led the 

storraing-parties m person, carrying a little cane His soldiers regarded it as 
a magic wand, protecting his life and leading them to victory. 
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He beliewd that jvc should “ smash the Mahdi and he 
asked for more tioops to be sent out for that purpose. The 
inevitable result of this pause at Khartoum was that the 
Mahdi’s troops closed in round him. He and his small 
force were cut off. At this critical moment the Cabinet in 
England quarrelled violently. One party had always opposed 
the policy of withdrawal, and Gladstone felt with anger that ’ 
Gordon was working with this section to induce him to 
send out a large force and re-conquer the Sudan. Nothing 
would induce him to do this. In the end General WolseUy 
was sent, but delays occurred, and when the relieving force 
arrived at Khartoum, they were just two days too late — Death ot 
the citadel had been stormed, and Gordon killed. The Swa“r> 
news created an absolute passion of indignation in Great 
Britain. Pictures were sold everywhere showing the “ lonely 
man ” in the tower, watching and waiting for the relief that 
never came. The full fury was directed against Gladstone, 
who was treated as individually responsible. He had the 
self-restraint to accept the blame, and to a certain extent he 
was bound to do so. For his Cabinet had made a mistake in 
appoinung Gordon at all — he was not the sort of man 
to carry out this particular mission. Having done so, the 
Cabinet delayed too long in sending relief. Gordon’s own 
conduct in not withdrawing had contributed to the disaster, 
but he had died a hero’s death and his mistakes were 
forgiven, while Gladstone’s were not. 

Thus in almost every direction, Gladstone met with 
trouble. He scored only one success. He completed the Reform 
enfranchisement of the workers by his Country Franchise toantn 
Act, an agreed measure as between the two parties, which omf®' 
gave the vote to the agricultural population, and increased 
the vote of the town-dwellers. This Act laid down that every 
occupier and lodger in town or country, paying £10 a 
year in rent, was given a vote. People no longer had to be 
in a “ borough ” to exercise the franchise. Actually, though 
this Act has received comparatively little attention, it was 
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one of the most practically effective of the Reform Acts. 
More than two million new voters were added to the register 
— nearly half the total, for in Great Britain in 1884 there 
were, including the new voters, a total of five millions on 
the register. Gladstone also “ redistributed ” members, 
limiting tovms with less than 50,000 inhabitants to one 
member each, and transferring the extra members to London 
and the great cities. Finally, he tried to check corruption by 
the Act which limited the amount of candidates’ election 
expenses. 

Thus in too many directions Gladstone had achieved 
little except unpopularity. The “ imperialists ” resented 
Li^l^his lenient policy to the Boers; Gordon’s death had been 
visited on him; and he could point to no definite advan- 
tages gained for the people. In June, 1885, he brought his 
second ministry to a close by resigning office. No election 
could be held until new voting lists were ready, so for six 
months (till December, 1885) Lord Salisbury took office. 

Then the general election (November - December, 1886) 
Stoners Liberals a majority, and Gladstone began his Third 

Mimstry l^l^^lstry. He meant to solve the problem which most 
( 1886 ) weigheci on his mind — Ireland. He was by now convinced 
that Home Rule must be granted (see p. 868), and Ireland 
have her separate parliament. In consequence there ap- 
peared the fatal split which was to ruin the Liberal Party. 
Many of his followers did not agree with Home Rule, and 
they were led by one of the most important men in the Party, 
Joseph Chamberlain. Hitherto Chamberlain had been an 
advanced Radical (see p. 871), but he thought that “ union ” 
with Ireland must be maintained, and would not agree to an 
Irish parliament. He and eighty other Liberals therefore 
broke away and voted against their leader (June, 1886). In 
the election which followed, Gladstone was defeated, for the 
country as a whole would not grant Home Rule. The 
“ Grand Old Man ”, now over seventy-eight, was driven 
from office. 
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For six years the Coiiservatives ruled (see p. 869), and 
then in 1892 Gladstone returned to office once more, this The 
being his fourth ministry. He tried patiently and perse- phase: 
veringly to carry out his Irish policy, but he could not sue- stone's 
ceed. Once more his Bill passed the Commons, once more inwstry 
the Lords rejected it (see p. 870). He now accepted defeat, 
and felt that his day was really done — he was past eighty- ’ 
three years old He went back to his home at Hawarden, 
where he died four years later. 

We can see how he had clung all his life to what we 
would now call “ self-determination ”. His foreign policy 
had been based on that idea; his colonial policy, especially 
his handling of the Boer question, had been rooted in it; 
and so was all his Irish policy. Here he had the great diffi- 
culty that Ireland includes two races and two religions. He 
believed that by granting “ Home Rule ” to the island as 
a whole, the two sections might settle down together, but 
his countrymen did not agree with him and they felt that 
he did not maintain Great Britain’s prestige. They turned 
mstcad to what has been called a “ fonvard ” policy and 
“ imperialism ”. Gladstone had, however, done an im- 
mense amount to give political power to the worbng-classes 
and to improve their social conditions, and he was the 
greatest exponent of “ Liberal ” ideals. The effect he pro- 
duced on his contemporaries was tremendous, and with his 
death men felt that a great force had passed away. 

Perhaps he had been in advance of his time, for the two 
chief policies for whicli his opponents blamed him. Home 
Rule for part of Ireland and self-government for the Boers, 
have both been conceded in later times though in both cases 
a legacy of bitterness has poisoned the situation, and so far 
no permanently happy solution of the problems has been 
found. 
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CHAPTER 6» 

IRELAND (1848-1893) 

The years of famine in Trelaxid, 1846 and 1847, had left 
The that country fearfully exhausted. Yet in 1848, when all 
Fenians revolution, the Irish too rebelled. A party 

was formed called Young hdavti, led by Smith O'Brien, 
which tried to win Irish hbeity. 'I’he people were, however, 
too worn out with misery for this to be anything but a 
feeble flicker, quickly put out by the flrilish. Ten years 
later a more formidable organization appeared in the 
Fenian Society. Those men, knowing Ireland was too weak 
to rebel, believed in using force and outrages to draw atten- 
tion to her grievances. For example, they sent members 
over to England with bombs, '1‘housands of Irish had 
emigrated to the United Stites, and the Fenians there planned 
a raid into Canada. The British Government, by the use 
of spies, discovered the various Fenian plots, and hundreds 
were arrested in Ireland and given long sentences of im- 
prisonment. The Canadian raid was easily crushed. In 
England Fenian bornks were used in an attempt to blow up 
Clerkenwell gaol, where some Irishmen were imprisoned, 
and at Manchester the police were attacked and one police- 
man killed (1867). 

This campaign of terrorism frightened and angered the 
British nation. Gladstone became Prime Minister when the 
movement was at its height, and he declared that repression 
was not enough, and that some attempt must be made to 
remedy the giievances which perturbed Ireland (Note 
139). 

Glad- His first effort was to deal with religious trouble. The 
tlie Ii ish Irish wci'c, of course, a Roman Catholic nation, with the 
Att*a869^ exception of Ulster, which was largely Presbyterian. But 
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the Protestant Episcopal Church was by law the “esta- 
blished ” one, and the Irish were compelled to pay tithes 
for its support. Gladstone’s own devotion to the Church 
of England made him feel specially strongly on the religious 
question. He believed that a church which represented 
only a tiny fraction (one-tenth) of the population, ought not 
to be in this privileged position. In 1869, therefore, he 
brought in his Bill for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Protestant Church. This meant that the Episcopal Church 
in Ireland was put on an equality with other churches there, 
that tithes were not to be paid it, and that part of its great 
wealth was given to other objects, chiefly the relief of the 
poor. 

The Land Question next engaged Gladstone’s attention. 
The poverty of Ireland shocked all fair-minded men. The 
Irish had few manufactures, the people were too poor to be 
able to develop their land, the Irish system of inheritance 
meant that a peasant holding was divided and subdivided 
amongst a family until each part was too small to support 
anyone. The great landowners were often absentees living 
in England, and their agents’ chief object was to squeeze 
rent from the peasants. In Ireland the tenant had to be 
responsible for repairs to buildings and for gates, but he got 
no compensation for his expenditure on these items. In 
England the landlord was responsible. Nor had he any 
security of tenure. He was a “ tenant-at-will that is to 
say, the landlord could turn him out at any time, or, if he 
chose, raise his rent. Thus a decent peasant who improved 
his farm could, and often did, find the result was that his 
rent was put up, and if he could not pay he was evicted and 
the farm, on which he had worked, was let to anybody who 
could pay more.^ Gladstone saw clearly that the miserable 
condition of the agricultural population must be remedied, 
and his first Land Acty 1870, was an effort to rectify this state 

^ Maria Edgeworth's novels Tke Absentee, etc., show the evils of this system 
at work. 
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Tho iiish of affairs. It laid down that compensation must be given to 
any out-going tenant who had improved his farm. Also, any 
tenant who was evicted for any other reason than non-pay- 
ment of lent or the refusal to accept “ reasonable ” con- 
ditions of tenure, must also receive compensation. 

, More than this Gladstone could not do, for he had to 
The contend with the House of Lords, which stood up for all the 
League privileges of landlords. Yet the need for more action was 
soon made clear. Tenants were often too poor to pay rent 
if times were bad, and landlords could, even under the 
1870 Act, evict them. In 1871 Michael Davitt, who had 
been a Fenian, started the Land League. This aimed at 
preventing evictions by binding all tenants together in an 
undertaking not to offer higher rents for a vacant holdmg, 
and to adopt a “ rent strike ” in the case of harsh landlords. 
Anyone who broke this rule was to be “ isolated from his 
kind as if he were a leper of old ”, no one was to supply 
him with food, and, in the case of a landlord, no one was to 
work for him in any way.^ Then in 1879 came another 
potato famine, and the landlords evicted thousands of 
miserable peasants who were utterly unable, starving as 
they were, to pay their rents. Driven out of their homes, 
these desperate men took to violence and murder, attacks 
on the landlords broke out, and many horrible crimes were 
committed. It was said to “ rain outrages ”, and it was 
reckoned that there was a policeman or soldier in Ireland 
for every thirty people. 

When Gladstone came back after his Midlothian cam- 
irish paign in 1880 (p. 857) he resolved to make a further effort 
’'^(1881) to put Ireland on a better footing. With a big majority 
*'*F®s behind him, he could be firm. So 1881 saw the Second Land 
Act, which has been nicknamed the Act of the Three F’s 
(Fair rent. Fixity of tenure, and Free sale). This said that 
rents were to be the subject of arbitration — that is to say, 

' This was called “ boycotting ”, as the first person to be treated m this 
manner was a Captain Boycott who evicted some of his tenants. 
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a tenant could appeal to an independent tribunal to fix what 
his rent should be; if he paid that rent he could not be 
evicted, and if he wished to leave his holding he could sell 
his “ interest This was meant to allow tenants to plead 
bad times, and to give them support against harsh landlords. 

But the Irish were by now too embittered, and they refused 
to go to these new “ Land Courts 

The reason for this lay in the rise of a new leader and a 
new movement, destined to have very great effects on both 
Irish and British history. Parnell had organized the demand 
for Home Rule. 

Charles Stewart Parnell was a Protestant and his father 
was a landowner. He had been educated in England, and, 
his mother being an American, he had visited the United Home 
States. He had great gifts of eloquence and an even greater 
gift of organization. Himself hard and cold, he had the 
very quality of iron resolution which was needed to bind 
together the fiery Irish. Believing that Ireland would never 
win reforms or proper attention to her grievances from Great 
Bri tain, he held that the true remedy for Irish misery was 
to give her back her own parliament and let her have “ Home 
Rule ”. Gladstone came to share these views, but the 
Conservative Party clung fast to “ union ”, and with some 
Liberals, called themselves “ Unionists ”. Parnell thought The 
that instead of committing outrages in Ireland, the more ‘ 
effective way was to agitate m Parliament in England. So 
he organized his block of Irish M.P.s and began a policy 
of “ obstruction ”. The Irish members would “ block ” 
every debate by arranging for relays of speakers to take it in 
turn to make interminable speeches. Hours of time were 
wasted and it became almost impossible to carry on the 
business of the House of Commons. 

Parnell worked with the Land League, and Enghsh 
public opinion was so infuriated by the troubles in Ireland, coercion 
coupled with the tactics in the Commons, that against his (issi) 
own judgment Gladstone was induced to try repressive 
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measures. “ Coercion ’’ was probably the only means of 
restoring order, at that stage, and, of course, had Gladstone 
felt that he could not introduce it, he could have resigned 
office. A Coercion Act was passed (1881). This meant that 
the ordinary rights of the subject were suspended, the 
police were given special powers, and magistrates could 
imprison people “ on suspicion ” without trial. This roused 
the Irish members to violent anger and opposition, and 
finally Gladstone allowed Forster, who was Chief Secretary 
in Ireland, to imprison Parnell himself, who had committed 
no “ crime ”, though as head of the party he had great 
responsibility for what occurred. 

The mistake of such a policy was soon clear, for outrages 
at once grew worse and more frequent. Gladstone made a 
bargain with Parnell, called at the time by the nickname of 
the “ Kilmainham Treaty ” after the gaol in which Parnell 
was imprisoned. Parnell was to induce his followers to stop 
lawlessness, and Gladstone was to bring in a bill to help 
peasants who were in arrears with then: rent. Any hopes 
that this pact might have worked, were destroyed by a poli- 
tical murder. Some of tlie most violent Irish wished to 
Phasnix murder one of the political Secretaries, Burke. By mistake 
mu^Ms they also murdered Lord Frederick Cavendish, the Chief 
( 1882 ) as he was walking with Burke in the Phoenix Park, 

Dublin. This roused such a passion of anger in England 
that, as Parnell (himself horrified at the murder) foretold, 
all hope of conciliation vanished. A fresh Coercion Bill was 
the direct result. 

Yet Gladstone stuck to his principles. It was clear that 
Gladstone tcpression might punish crimes, but had no effect on the 
Home grievances which drove men to commit them. Gladstone 
saw this, and resolved that the Liberal Party must give Ire- 
land what she wanted. He could not convince all his fol- 
lowers, and his most promising young Liberal, Joseph 
Chamberlain, left the party on this issue (p. 870). Still 
Gladstone persevered, and in 1886 brought in his Home 
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Rule Bill. This would have given Ii eland her ovvn parlia- 
ment in Dublin, to deal with Irish affairs, while control of 
the army, navy, customs duties, and foreign policy, would 
have remained with Great Britain. It was a return, indeed, 
to the policy which had existed before Pitt’s Act of Union. Defeat oi 
He could not carry the measure. A block of Liberals voted 
against it, and the Government was defeated. Dsse) 

The next few years make dreary reading in the history 
of both countries. The Conservatives came into office, xhe 
and their remedy was stronger repression. The Crimes Act aifd®”'®*' 
(1888) suspended trial by jury in Ireland (for no Irish jury sfon*®' 
would convict), and men were tried by special magistrates 
appointed by the Government. Strict policing of the country 
and imprisonment of hundreds did something, but, perhaps, 
more was produced by the collapse of Parnell’s party. The 
leader in 1890 was involved in a divorce action. The Irish, 
as Roman Catholics, did not recognize divorce, and not 
only did many of Parnell’s followers in the House of Com- 
mons break away from him, but the priests in Ireland 
turned people against him. The party which had been so 
effective when united, now split hopelessly, and even on 
Parnell’s unexpected death in 1891, it could not be restored. 

Arthur Balfour became Irish Secretary, and his policy was 
to repress disoider by coercion on the one hand, but to give 
relief to economic grievances with the other. 

In 1885 a Land Purchase Act (Lord Ashbourne’s Act) had 
been passed, under which the British Goverrunent lent Land 
money at a very low rate of interest to enable small tenants ack 
to buy their land, if their landlord would sell. The Con- Jlli)’ 
servatives now made a further effort to remedy the eternal 
land question and in 1891 Balfour was able to pass another 
Land Purchase Act.^ He also passed such Acts as the Light 
Railways Act and the Congested Districts Board Act, hoping 
thereby to bring greater prosperity to Ireland. 

^ The interest on the loans given under these Acts and the Land Purchase 
Act of 1903 was paid by the Irish, and formed the “ Annuities ” withheld by 
the Irish Free State in 1932 and subsequently repudiated 
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One last effort was made by the fieiy old man who still 
Home wished to make one final contribution to peace. In 1 soo 
reiected Vjrladstone camc back to power at the age of eighty-two. He 
‘ came back with but one object — to carry Home Rule. He 
passed his Bill triumphantly through the Commons, but 
, the Lords rejected it by an enormous majority. Against that 
verdict Gladstone himself could not struggle, and he re- 
signed. Southern Ireland was, therefore, by the vote of the 
Upper House, left to her discontent until twenty years later 
a Liberal Ministry was prepared to deal with the House of 
Lords. 


CHAPTER 70 

SALISBURY AND CHAMBERLAIN (1893-1906) 

When Gladstone was finally defeated over Home Rule, 
The power passed into the hands of the party which began to 
“party Style itself “ Unionists ” to show its determination to 
maintain the union with Ireland through one parliament. 
The party really had three sections — first, the Conservatives 
proper, led by Lord Salisbury (Note 145); then a section of 
old-fashioned Whigs, led by Lord Hartmgton, who had 
originally followed Gladstone but had turned back from his 
more advanced ideas ; finally the Radicals, led by Joseph 
Chamberlain (Note 146), who had been ardent reformers but 
who could not accept Gladstone’s Home Rule policy. 

If we first take Ireland, which had originally produced 
Ireland: the seccssion of these last two groups from Liberalism, we 
govern- shall see how logically things developed. The Unionist 
Party owed its position to its determination to refuse Home 
Rule. Yet Ireland was seething with discontent The 
course taken by the Unionists was to deal severely with Irish 
disorders, and twenty years of resolute government ” 
followed. Arthur Balfour (Salisbury’s nephew), as has been 
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seen, was sent as Chief Secretary in 1886. He was armed 
with a more severe Crimes Act, under which trial by jury 
was totally suspended. With special paid magistrates to 
enforce this Act, political crime was stamped out. Land 
purchase was made easier (see p. 869) and for a while peace 
seemed to prevail. Irish hopes of Home Rule were so 
dashed that quiescence settled over the country. 

This negative policy as regards Ireland was in sharp 
contrast with the other developments of the Unionist cuam- 
Party. Joseph Chamberlam claimed to be the heir to Disraeh’s 
“ imperialism ”, but he breathed new life into tlie concep- 
tion. Chamberlain had begun life as a Radical. He was a 
successful manufacturer in Birmingham, and made his name 
in local politics. He became Radical Lord Mayor of Bir- 
mingham, and as such showed great energy. He advocated 
public control of essential supplies such as light and water, 
he was ardent for slum clearance, and under his infliipnri> 
the city acquired an Art Gallery, a Free Library, a Public 
Park, and a University. Thus, when he first took Govern- 
ment office, it was appropriate that he should be President 
of the Local Government Board. Yet, after all, the sphere in 
which he made his mark was not that of home affairs. His 
interest was drawn to the colonies and especially to Africa. 

He was a man who radiated energy and enthusiasm, and his 
personality made an immense impression on the people 
with whom he came in contact. 

In the first phase of his life he was an ardent admirer 
and supporter of liberty. Thus he always advocated free 
education on secular lines, with no religious tea ching in 
State schools. He consistently pressed for the extension of 
the franchise, wishing to see manhood suffrage. He wanted 
pa 3 Tnent of M.P.s (going back to that old demand of the 
Chartists) in order to give the poorer men a chance to sit 
in Parliament, and not leave all power in the hands of the 

^ His appearance, his clear incisive face, sharp nose, monocle, and orchid id 
buttonhole, made him a godsend to caricaturists. 
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well-to-do, whom he bitterly attacked in his speeches. He 
had urged land reform, so that peasant proprietors might 
own their holdings. He had wished for heavier taxation of 
unearned incomes, so that more money could be spent on 
social rcfoims.’^ Yet as a Unionist he split the Liberal Party, 
and turned against his leader over the question of giving 
^ Ireland the freedom she demanded, and the right to manage 
her own affairs in her own parliament. His defection had 
completely alienated him from the Liberal Party. 

Probably his attitude over Ireland was connected with the 
Cham- policy which he was now to develop — his belief in imperial- 
impeli- ism and the supremacy of the British Empire. He threw the 
wliole of his strength into efforts to strengthen the ties of the 
colonics. The Imperial Federation League had been founded 
in 1884 with the idea of binding the colonies closer to Great 
Britain, and in 1887 the first Colonial Conference was held 
in London. But the colonies, now fully aware of their own 
development, wished to carry out their own policy, and con- 
sidered nothing further was to be looked for in the way of 
federation, preferring independence. 

Chamberlain’s interest in the colonies led directly to the 
Tariff economic policy which he now began to advocate. The 
Reform ccntury had seen the movement for Free Trade. 

Huskisson, Peel, Gladstone, had all removed customs 
duties from goods coming into England. Chamberlain now 
took up what he named Tariff Reform, He wished to see 
duties placed on foreign goods, so that home manufactures 
should gain, by being “ protected ” from foreign competi- 
tion. He also wished, by giving a preference ” to goods 
from the colonies (i.e. letting in colonial goods either free, 
or with a lower duty than that charged on foreign goods), 
to draw the tics between the Empire closer. Many Con- 
servatives did not agree with this policy, and the party was 
so sharply divided that Chamberlain ended by giving up 

^ He put forward all these points in his “ Unauthorized Programme “ of 
1885 . 
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office, so that he might devote all his energies to converting 
others. Free Traders opposed him bitterty, declaring that 
while tariffs might help the “ protected ” industries, it was 
at the expense of our export trade, and that the colomes did 
not offer us large enough markets. They held that tariff 
“ arrangements ” would lead to “ tariff wars ”, and embitter 
both colonial and international relations. 

Chamberlain failed to convert the country to his policy, 
and the General Election of 1906 saw a “ landslide ” in 
favour of the Liberals, who returned to power with the 
largest majority hitherto gained by any party. 

Lord Salisbury, who had been Prime Minister during the 
period of Unionist government (which with very brief saiis- 
intervals had lasted from 1886 to 1906), was a great contrast 
to Chamberlain. He was a member of the Cecil family, 
descended from Queen Elizabeth’s mmister, and was a 
learned man with a gift for writing. He lacked Chamber- 
lain’s remarkable gift for making friends, and was rather a 
solitary individual, with a sharp biting mode of speech. He 
had always been of an independent turn of mind (he once 
said he was an Ishmacl, his hand against every man and 
every man’s hand against his), but he showed his great gifts 
in two directions. He was a great party leader, keeping 
together the sections which formed his composite party. 

And he was deeply interested in foreign affairs; the policy 
he followed was important because of the extraordinary 
changes now taking place on the Continent. 

Salisbury had begun his training in foreign affairs long 
before, when in 1878 he had gone with Beaconsfield to the Foreign 
Congress of Berlin. There he had been impressed, as all Egy^' 
were, by Bismarck, and Salisbury retained an admiration 
for Germany and a belief in her declaration that she was 
a satisfied power and needed no further expansion. To 
Salisbury, France seemed the Pow'er which threatened most 
trouble, and it began over Egypt. After the crushing of 
Arabi’s rebellion, Great Britain had decided that she must 

(ySSS) 33 
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remain in “ provisional occupation ” of Egypt. In strict 
theory the Sultan of Turkey was overlord, and the Khedive 
his local administrator. The Sultan was paid an annual 
tribute, and Egyptians were his subjects. In actual fact, 
neither Sultan nor Khedive ruled, but Great Britain. The 
British army garrisoned Egypt, and a British Consul-general, 

Lord Cromer, previously Sir Evelyn Baring, managed all her ’ 
internal affairs. Cromer has been called the “ creator of 
modern Egypt In some ways he resembles Dalhousie, 
for his work was centred in improving the material prosperity 
of the country, while he did not succeed in winning the sup- 
port of the people for an alien regime.^ He first put the 
finances in order, checking the wholesale bribery and cor- 
ruption that prevailed, and lessening the burden on the 
native cultivator. He stopped forced labour, which reduced 
the fellaheen to what was not far removed from slavery, 
accompanied by cruel floggings. He set on foot, above all, 
vast constructive schemes to improve irrigation on which 
the life of Egypt depended. Land that had been desert was 
now irrigated and cultivated, and great dams were built to 
regulate the flow of the Nile. Wjth Egypt itself thus becom- 
ing not only solvent, but extremely prosperous, it was 
possible to deal with the Sudan. The lawlessness of the 
Mahdi’s tribal rule made conditions there intolerable. The 
Egyptian army had now been trained and officered by the 
British, and in 1896, under the command of Kitchener, it 
undertook the reconquest of the Sudan. The Dervishes 
were defeated at Omdurman, and Khartoum, the capital, Omdur- 
was recaptured. What the Mahdi’s rule had implied, may “898) 
be judged from the fact that the population of the Sudan 
under him had dropped from 8 millions to 4|. 

The French were both jealous and anxious over our 
progress, and over the consolidation of Great Britain’s posi- Trouue 
tion in Egypt. They wished to stop the expansion south- France 

^ Lord Cromer, when he finally left Egypt after 26 years of devoted service, 
had to dnve through streets lined by armed British solders. 
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wards, and accordingly made a bid to secure the region of 
the Upper Nile, hlajor Murchavd had gone to raise the 
Faslioda French dag at Fmhoda. "^rhis would have given France 
power over the waters of the Nile on which Fgypt depended. 
Kitchener, fresh from victory at Omdunnan, sent troops 
and forced Marchand to withdraw. I'he French Govern- 
■ ment felt great bitterness at tliis, and it almost looked as 
if war might tlireatcn. Salisbury, however, was determined 
to be conciliatory as far as possible, and the matter was 
smoothed over. 

He took pains too, to conciliate another Power. A quarrel 
South over boundaries had broken out in South America, between 
America Guiaita and Venezuela (1890). I'he President of the 

United Stales intervened and said that Britain would not be 
allowed to back her claims, for the Monroe Doctrine forbade 
any European power to interfere in the affairs of the tivo 
American continents. Salisbury agreed to arbitration.^ 
Great Britain wished for no dispute witli the U.S.A. — she 
was too much occupied elsewhere. 

The Eg)’-ptian question was only a part of the major 
The problems now agitating the European powers — the general 
development of Africa. This has been, called the “ grab 
Atiica ” jg indeed hard to give it any better 

designation, 

Africa for centuries had been the “ dark continent ”, and 
had possessed little to tempt the powers. But the wonderful 
journeys (1840-73) of Livingstone had revolutionized men’s 
ideas. He had shovra that Central Africa, far from being 
“ sandy deserts into which rivers ran and were lost ”, was 
Living- an area of forests, rivers, and lakes.® Stanley had continued 
**“^anioy his work of exploration, and the journeys of these two men 
caught the general imagination. Their romantic meeting 
in the centre of the continent won fame, and a new era 

^ A Commission sat -which decided in favour of Great Britain. 

* ** His bpiiit ”, said Curzon, “ hovers over Central Africa just as that of 
Cecil Rhodes, of many of whose ideals he was the unconscious parent, broods 
over the South African legions that hear his name.’* 
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began. Individual Europeans of every race swarmed out 
to Africa. No doubt their motives were somewhat imxed. 

With some it was the love of adventure; with others, as it was 
with Livingstone, it was missionary zeal. Some hoped to 
find gold or diamonds or to make openings for trade; others 
were inspired by a patriotic enthusiasm to secure for their 
country, before it was too late, the influence they thought it * 
ought to possess in that vast continent {Note 152). The 
enthusiasm for Africa spread from individuals to govern- 
ments, and the European powers began a general scramble 
for more territories and “ spheres of influence It is 
easy to condemn this invasion of Africa by European people, 
and its partition by European governments. But the white 
people were warmly welcomed, at all events at first, by the 
black people. And it is well to remember what *' Africa for 
the Africans ” at that time meant — “ the dead, effortless 
degradation which it represented, broken only by interludes 
of blood lust, slaughter, slavery, and unspeakable suffering.” 

Clearly this “ partition ” of Africa would lead to jeal- 
ousies amongst the nations, and the ultimate results were 
strange and momentous, especially in view of Germany’s 
position. 

In 1880 Stanley had been sent out to Africa by the King 
of the Belgians, who thereby secured the vast Congo district, 
for Great Britain had at that moment no wish w'hatever for 
the annexation of territory in Central Africa. She was too 
much occupied with the first Boer War (p. 896). 

After peace had been restored in the south, Salisbury 
came to office and fully grasped the importance of the Partition 
partitioning of the north and centre. Accordingly in 1884, 
the Conference of Berlin was held, at which, after much 
negotiating, each Power received both actual territory and 


“ When I returned to the Foreign Office in 18S5,’* said Loid Salisbury, 
the nations of Europe were almost quarrelling with each other as to the various 
portions of Africa which they could obtain. 1 do not exactly know the cause of 
this sudden revolution. But there it is It is a great force — a great civilizmg, 
Chnstiamzing force.” 
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a limitation of its “ sphere of influence ”, Bismarck pre- 
sided over the Conference, and declared that he personally 
had no ambition to see Germany a colonial power. He had 
succeeded in bringing about the union of Germany, he had 
won for her Alsace-Lorraine and Schleswig-Holstein, and 
he did not envisage Germany as a colonial or naval power. 
Hence he made no effort to gain for her any great acquisition 
of territory. On the contrary, he deliberately encouraged 
the formation of a French colonial empire, hoping thereby 
to distract France from her losses in Europe, and so soothe 
the humiliation left by the Franco-Prussian war, France 
obtained a vast tract of north-west Africa, reaching from 
Algiers to the Congo, twenty times larger than France her- 
self, In the remaining years of the nineteenth century there 
were six international agreements over Africa. As a result, 
France in 1911 obtained control over Morocco. Belgium 
was confirmed in the possession of the Congo. Spam got 
territory in the north, opposite her own coasts. Italy was 
given part of Somaliland on the Red Sea, Portugal got a 
part of East Africa. Great Britain already had the Cape 
Colony, to which she added Rhodesia (p. 899). She con- 
trolled Egypt, and at Berlin she gained possession of two 
other areas. She acquired Nigeria in the west, and the 
“ East Africa Company ” gave her a protectorate over 
Kenya and Uganda. Germany, where public opinion had 
developed, now wished for colonial possessions, and she 
obtained German East Africa and German West Africa.^ 

At that time no one could have foreseen the future con- 
sequences of these arrangements. France, for example, has 
so developed her African territories that they have not only 
shown her success as a colonizer, but have given her a vast 
reserve of native troops on which she can draw. Germany, 

*• In the course of this division of Africa figures show the acquisitions i 

Great Britain, 5000 million sq miles with 90 million inhabitant*. 
France, 3500 >t >» 40 *» 

Germany, 1000 17 » 

Belgium, 1000 *» >» *$ 30 »» 
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on the other hand, later became jealous and sore at her 
comparatively small share, and declared under her later 
ruler tliat she had been denied her “ place m the sun 
Italy’s entry on to the African scene also caused her to 
embark on the policy which led to her conquest and 
annexation of Abyssinia in 1936. 

The extension of Great Britain’s possessions was not ’ 
confined to Africa. This period, in the last part of the 



nineteenth century, is sometimes called the time of the The 
creation of her “ Third Empire Her earlier acquisitions Empire •• 
seem to have come about incidentally in the course of her 
great wars with European Powers. Now, stimulated by 
Chamberlain’s theories, Britain began to talk of her “ Im- 
perial destiny ”, and her “ Empire on which the sun never 
sets ”1. 

She tightened her hold on the Straits Settlements, and 
the Federation of Malay States was created in 1896. She 
obtained a protectorate over North Borneo and Sarawak.® 

1 Kipling’s writings sum up this phase more completely. 

* Till 1946 was ruled by descendants of Brooke, the Englishman who made him- 
self Rajah of Sarawak. In 1946 became a colony under the Crown. 
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She acquired the Fiji Islands and various others in the 
South Seas. Finally in China, where she already had Hong- 
Kong, she obtained a lease of the port of Wei-hai-wei. * 

Thus, in the twenty years from 1880 to 1900, Great 
Sion of increased her Empire by 6 million square miles 

Empire added 90 millions to her population. Other nations 
gamed too (see p. 934), but when Britain’s acquisitions were 
added to her previous possessions, she became one of the 
greatest Empires the world had ever seen. By 1914 her ter- 
ritory included more tlian 13 million square miles, in- 
habited by 410 million people. We must recognize that this 
imperialism implied several things. Britain believed that 
her rule was beneficial. She believed that she brought peace, 
order, and material prosperity to the peoples in the Empire! 
She used her capital to develop backward lands, and she 
tried to give justice to all citizens — and all this was summed 
up in what was called “ the civilizing mission of the Anglo- 
Saxon race 

The immense prestige which she enjoyed was given 
expression in the “Diamond Jubilee” held in 1897 to 
celebrate Queen Victoria’s sixty years’ reign. Representa- 
tives came from every part of the Empire, and joined in a 
pageantry which united all in rejoicing. 

Yet, side by side with all this outward expansion and 
worWn|. success, there existed a less happy state. The “ trade cycle ” 
discop- as we now call it, had resulted in the prosperity of the imd- 
Victorian period being followed by a depression. The 
Franco-Prussian war dislocated trade, and from 1870 on- 
wards tliere was great industrial distress. All this coincided 
with the spread of education and the extension of the fran- 
chise. The working-classes suffered, and their criticism of 
their condition was now directed into new channels. The 
imskilled workers, the poorest of all, united to struggle for 
better conditions. A new form of Trade Unionism was to 
appear. And, above all, British Socialism, and a Labour 
Party, were to arise. 




AFRICA IN 1914 
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In 1865 Karl Marx published Das Kapital, the book 
which has had such immense influence on the history ofKari 
the modem world. Marx taught that “ capitalism” as a-c^itai- 
system whereby individuals otvn one of the main factors of 
production, was wrong. Capital should be collectively 
owned by the workers. A class war must inevitably be 
fought and the workers must seize industrial power and 
create a State controlled by workers. Marx’s ideas spread, 
and when the Socialist movement came into being, men took 
it up all over the world. In Great Britain Socialism as a 
political force was to develop later, and its first victories 
were won in industrial life. Trade Unions had been steadily 
going ahead, but the fact that weekly contributions had to 
be paid by members, meant that the poorest class of workers 
and those in casual employment, could not afford to belong. 

Some of the workers’ leaders, stirred up by the ideals of 
Socialism and egged on by the distress which was general The 
in 1889, organized one large section of casual labourers, the lock 
dockers. John Bums, who was to be one of the first Labour 
men elected to Parliament, led them. Public feeling sup- 
ported them, for their erratic hours and low rates of pay 
won them universal sympathy.® Their demand was for a 
wage of 6d. an hour, but the employers would not even 
meet them for discussion. After one of the most celebrated 
stakes in industrial history, they won the day. Fr o m t b^n 
on a new form of Trade Unionism sprang up. It flouri she d 
amongst the poorer-paid workers, and it was immensely 
influenced by the ideals of Socialism which had not appealed 
so much to the better paid and highly skilled workers of 
the older Unions. The leaven had begun to work. The Trade 
Trade Union movement decided to use part of its funds to 
send working-men to Parliament. When Chamberlain’s me^' 

^ He was a German Jew who was exiled from Germany under Bismarck’s 
repressive regime, lived m London, and used the British hluseum Reading- 
room when collecting material for his wiitmgs, 

* P Manning supported them warmly. In their processions they 

called poles on which were stuck bad omons and rotten fish heads, to show 
the food on which they subsisted, 

( F QSa ) 33 * 
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Tariff Reform policy split the Unionist Party in 1906 
a General Election was held, no less than twenty- 
“ Labour ” members took their seats.^ 

CHAPTER 71 

CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 
1. CANADA 

The grievances felt by the Irish had been made n 
bitter because they declared that they were refused the r 
of self-government given to other parts of the Empire, 
must turn now to see what had indeed been happenin 
our colonies and lands overseas. For the developm 
of the nineteenth century really altered not only 
own conception of Empire, but the standard for poh 
developments all over the world. 

The idea of self-governing colonies traces its origii 
events in Canada (Note 147). As far back as 1791 that g 
country had been divided into two provinces, Upper Cat 
and Lower Canada. Each had a Governor sent out f 
Britain and a Council nominated by the Crown, and each 
an elected assembly. Discontent grew, because this ele^ 
body had no control over finance. In addition, each ] 
vince had its own grievance. The Upper or English prov 
resented the fact that all the chief posts were invari. 
given to members of a certain few families. The Lowe 
French province disliked the British settlers and quarre 
incessantly with them. Grievances were also to be fo 
in the great grants of land which the Government mad 
British settlers, and in the territory given to the Episci 
iiion Church, which was not the church of the majority. In li 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne, both provii 

^ The first v^orking-men ever to enter Parliament had been elected in 
They were both miners and their names were Thomas Bxirt (Morpeth) and x 
ander Macdonald (Stafford). 
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rebelled, the French Canadians being led by Papineau, and 
tlxough the revolts were easily put down, the Government 
saw that something must be done. Accordingly they sent 
out Lord Durham to inquire into tlie state of the provinces 
and report what was wi'ong. 

Lord Durham was a very able man, but unfortunately for 
Lord himself, a very impetuous and violent one. He decided that 
the last traces of the revolts must be completely stamped 
out. So, brushing aside the law, he deported the leaders 
of tlie late revolts, without trial, sending them off to Ber- 
muda. I’his created such a storm, not only in Canada but 
in Britain, that the Government had to recall him He 
brought with him back to England, however, his famous 
Report on which the Government acted (1839). 

Lord Durham's Report has been called “ one of the 
ins of constitutional history for it started the British Empire 
*“‘’°** on a new and immensely important phase, namely self- 
government for the colonics. 'Fhe chief point in that Report 
was that Lord Durham advocated that the colonial elected 
assembly should be given control of the internal affairs 
of the province. I’his really meant that Great Britain was 
to grant what we might call “ Home Rule ” to her colonies. 
Durham also thought that the division of Canada into two 
parts had been a mistalce, and advised that the two should 
be joined.® This principle again was important, for in aU 
the great colonies (now the self-governing dominions) the 
idea of federating the different sections has spread and 
enabled each country to develop through union. In 1847 
lord Lord Elgin was sent to the united province as Governor. 
Elgin Durham’s son-in-law and had all his liberal ideas 

without his difficult disposition. He made self-government 
a reality. He left the Assembly the power of choosing its 

It recommended the cutting off of King Charles* head ... for it recom- 
mended that llie Canadian assemblies be given power over the King’s repre- 
sentative similar to that secured by the English Parliament as the result of the 
Cm! War.'* 

■This was done in 1840. 
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own ministry, and to that ministry he left the conduct of 
affairs. He, as Governor, only gave advice. 

So far. Upper and Lower Canada had been joined together, 
but as the century advanced, so the great outlying regions Dominion 
of the country were developed. In 1867 by the British North Canada 
America Act, the Dominion of Canada was created, and the 
old Upper Province (now called Ontario) and the old Lower ’ 
Province (now called Quebec), were federated with Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. Three years later the Hudson’s 
Bay Company sold to the new Dominion its vast lands, 
part being formed into the province of Manitoba, and in 
1871 British Columbia was joined. In 1906 the two last 
provinces to be created, Alberta and Saskatchewan, became 
members. This enormous region, therefore, was now united 
in one federal self-governing dominion. The building of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway both joined the territories and 
helped to develop their resources. Canada with her vast 
wheat areas, her forests, and her orchards, began a career 
of increasing prosperity. 

Various disputes with the United States over frontier 
questions were settled by compromise and arbitration, and 
the peoples of North America can proudly boast that while 
their common frontier is one of the longest in the world, it 
is also one which it is unnecessary to fortify. 


2. AUSTRALIA 

In Australia, also, the idea of self-government developed, 
though on rather different lines {Note 148). 

In 1770, Captain Cookf after exploring New Zealand, 
sailed along the east coast of Australia for more than 2000 captain 
miles. He saw the fertile areas there and reported on them, (mo) 

^ Cook, the son of an agricultural labourer, first came into notice through his 
successful pilotage of the British fleet up the St Lawrence in 1759. His pnmary 
duty in his famous expedition was astronomical — to observe the transit of 
Venus m the Pacific — and this bemg accomplished he proceeded on his 
famous voyage of discovery. 
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but Britain in those years was not anxious to add to hei 
territories. She had lost the American colonies, and the 
general belief tended to be that expansion was not needed. 
Botany Still, in 1788 a small settlement called Botany Bay was made 
loundeS in what was to become New South Wales. Then came the 
French Revolution, and in Britain the Government feared 
revolution and began a campaign to stamp out possible 
“ sedition ”. Political prisoners were sentenced to trans- 
portation ^ and together with long-term criminals were sent 
out to Botany Bay. It should be noted that the early Aus- 
Pouticai tralian settlements were thus in part formed from political 
prisoners rather than from felons. The ships carrying the 

first convicts landed at the harbour later called Sydney, after 
the Home Secretary who had arranged this transportation. 

In the early nineteenth century Gibbon Wakefield began 
to develop his ideas on colonization, which had great in- 
Gibbon flucnce. He was a well-educated man but he ran off with an 
'*'^“( 1796 ^ heiress who was a ward in Chancery, and was sent to 
prison. His career in England being ruined, he decided to 
emigrate (though in fact he did not leave England for some 
years), and this led him to study the idea of colonization. He 
became so enthusiastic that he founded the Colonization 
Society (1834) and set to work to popularize his views. He 
saw that the empty colonies could give living-room to the 
growing population of Britain, and he believed that the 
colonies could grow raw materials and take our manu- 
factures in return. This was no new idea — it had been the 
basis of our trade with our American colonies — but Gibbon 
Wakefield had the advantage of dealing with quite un- 
developed territory which, above all, needed agricultural 
settlements. The difficulty was, then as now, that there was 
no labour available on the spot, and that the poor and un- 
successful, if sent out from Britain, had naturally no capital, 
and most of them no skill, with which to make a start. Nor 

^ Thomas Muir, one of the ** Scottish Martyrs ”, was sent to Botany Bay fot 
having bought a copy of Tom Paine’s Rights of Man. 
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Dates show foundation of each colony. Desert areas are shaded. 


would good-class settlers willingly go to a country which 
had been given such a disagreeable reputation through the 
convict settlements. 

Also, during the early years of settlement, it was not at all 
clear for what Australia was best fitted, as the climate and 
lack of labour made arable cultivation impracticable. In steep 
1797, Captain Macarthur, one of the officers of the British 
garrison, had imported to Australia some sheep from the 
Cape. These were merino sheep, originally sent by the King 
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of Spain to the Dutch. They proved ideal for the Aust ralian 
climate, and soon, their acclimatization was made easier by 
the discovery of the “ gap ” which proved that beyond tbe 
Blue Mountains behind Sydney lay vast pastures, ideal for 
sheep ranges. This possible supply of wool was discovered 
^ just when a great demand had arisen, for the early years of 
the nineteenth century were exactly those when the indus- 
trial revolution was producing machinery for the woollen 
industry, and when Yorkshire manufacturers were requiring 
vast supplies that the merino sheep could provide. This is 
another instance of the economic law that when industry 
develops, demand stimulates supply. 

Wakefield, finding that the prejudice against mixing with 
the term-expired convicts of New South Wales still checked 
New his emigration plans, wished to start a fresh colony. He 
ments succeeded in bringing about the founding of South Aus- 
tralia in 1836, with its capital Adelaide, called after the wife 
of William IV. Then came Victoria, called after the new 
young Queen, and its capital was named Melbourne, after 
her first Prime Minister. Victoria became a separate colony 
in 1851. Finally Queensland in 1869, completed the eastern 
group. Far away in the west the first free settlement was 
made of Western Australia^ in 1829. It was, however, 
terribly difficult to find sufficient labour. During some 
years convicts were sent out to supply this need, and this 
cheap labour, added to free Government grants of land, 
made Western Australia more attractive to settlers than the 
colonies where Wakefield’s policy prevailed. Real expansion 
came when the British Government abolished transportation 
of convicts. In 1853 this was done in the eastern colonies 
though it lingered on in the western areas. The bad times 
which marked the “ hungry forties ” in England drove men 
to try to find work elsewhere, and emigration really set in. 
By 1850 the population of New South Wales alone had 
risen to a quaiter of a million, 

* First called the Swan River Settlement* 
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Then (1851) came the discovery of gold in Victoria. A 
“gold rush ” set in and men poured out to the new fields.^ coid. 
Though the gold discovered did not prove as permanent a 
source of wealth as in South Africa (for the bulk of Australian 
gold was not in a solid reef, as on the Rand), yet the 
immense increase in population meant that the colony needed, 
all sorts of supplies, and industries grew up in response. 

By 1850 the policy of self-government had been proved 
successful in Canada. It was decided that the samp scin 
principle should be applied to Australia. Self-government mem”' 
was granted to the settlements, and Australia began to 
follow the lines which seemed to be those of healthy growth. 

Each of the various provinces first developed its own State, 
and then gradually ^e wish for federation appeared. The 
continent clearly formed a whole, and in 1900 the final 
step was taken. All the provinces, while retaining local me 
assemblies for local afhiirs, united to form the Common- wStT”' 
wealth of Australia, the capital of which was ultimately (wSo)** 
built at Canberra. 


8. NEW ZEALAND. 

In Australia the chief obstacle to settlement was the 
difference in climate and conditions from those to which New 
the early settlers were accustomed. But across the southern 
sea lay the islands of New Zealand, where climate and soil 
were both more like those of Great Britain. There a different, 
and in some senses a more difiScult, problem awaited 
solution. The original inhabitants of Australia were so 
primitive and so low down in the scale of native culture, 
that they could not in any way oppose the white man. They 
simply faded back into the barren regions, and all the 
efforts of later administrations have been directed towards 
trying to save the remnants of the race by helping them to 
survive in changed conditions. 

* Only two policemefi were left in Melbourne — the rest had gone to look 
for gold. 
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In New Zealand, howevci”, the Maoris were very different. 

The They were a tough, warlike race, and they were prepared 
to fight to keep their land. Moreover, the Christian mis- 
sionaries, sent out by the great Societies at home, were 
anxious to save the native race, and in this they were warmly 
^backed up by the Colonial Secretary in Britain, Lord Glenelg 
(1837), who, like Shaftesbury, was a devoted Evangelical. 
Glenelg, holding the views which led Wilberforce to cham- 
pion the cause of the negro slaves, first put forward the view 
that the white races should act as guardians and helpers of 
the more backward coloured people. These views did not 
fit in with Gibbon Wakefield’s ideas. Wakefield sent his 
brother to form a “ New Zealand Company ” in 1839, and 
his settlers fell out with the natives over the acquisition of 
land. Fighting broke out, and the Government at home 
decided on annexation. They were obliged also to act be- 
cause France was planning to send an expedition and settle 
Treaty oi a French company in the islands. The Maori chiefs were 
^“i 84 oj asked to come to a conference, and in 1840 they made the 
Treaty of Waitangi, recognizing Queen Victoria. 

A Governor was sent out. Sir George Grey, who was an 
Grey’s enlightened man, interested in helping to preserve native 
reforms jjg tribcs to Cede part of their lands, which 

he then resold to the white settlers. Here again, the pastures 
proved magnificent for sheep, though in this case not wool, 
but mutton, was produced. “ Canterbury lamb ”, so called 
from the New Zealand city in the middle of the great sheep- 
farming area, was to be one of the great sources of New 
Zealand’s wealth, when the invention of refrigeration made 
its transport to Britain possible. 

Actually, under Grey’s sympathetic and wise rule, the 
natives flourished and the white people learnt to live peace- 
fully beside them. In astonishingly few years self-govern- 
ment was granted, and in 1855 New Zealand, too, became a 
country with its local provincial legislations and one central 
Assembly at Wellington. In these assemblies after 1867 the 
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Maoris had direct representation, and in 1872 two Maori 
chiefs became members of the Upper House. Since 1874 
the native population has increased in numbers. 


- CHAPTER 72 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Less happy was the history of the third great sphere of 
colonial life, South Africa {Note 149). There, the problems 
centred round racial difficulties. 

The Cape has a very interesting history, bound up with 
Early great events in Europe. It was first discovered by the great 
Portuguese navigators when they sailed out to find a route to 
Colony rjijjg Dutch Settled there when they rose to maritime 

greatness, because they needed a “ half-way house ” on the 
route to their Eastern possessions. Then came the French 
Revolution, followed by the Napoleonic era, and Holland 
passed under the control of France. Great Britain, there- 
fore, having command of the seas, took the Cape, needing 
it herself as a naval station. When peace came in 1814, 
part of the general settlement made at Vienna was the re- 
storation of colonial possessions, and Britain bought the 
Cape from Holland for six million pounds. 

The country was largely colonized by settlers of Dutch 
descent, the Boers, who were an extremely tough and self- 
reliant people. In addition, many of the natives of South 
Africa were most warlike, and under some great leaders 
were to fight a whole series of campaigns. Britain, therefore, 
from the outset had to deal with hostile races who fought 
each other and were prepared to fight her as well. 

The Dutch at the Cape, or Boers as they came to be 
The called, had altered little in character since their first settle- 
ment in the country. Upon them, as upon the Puritans of 
the seventeenth century in England, whom indeed they 
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resembled in many respects, it was the teaching in the Old 
Testament rather than that in the New that had the greater 
hold. They had the same intense conviction as the Puritans 
that God was with them in all their decisions, and the 
supreme self-confidence and self-righteousness that such a 
conviction engendered. The rugged, obstinate, simple 
Boer farmer, incurably suspicious of everything new, and’ 
ardently tenacious of his rights, had little in common with 
the eager sympathies, progressive ideas, and, it must be 
added, the somewhat ignorant sentimentality which char- 
acterized a large portion of the British public during the nine- 
teenth century. 

There was also an enormous coloured and semi-barbarous 
population in South Africa; part belonged to the Hottentot The 
race, but the great majority of tribes, such as the Kaffirs, 

Zulus, and Basutos, belonged to the race of the Bantus. 

Even at the present time, in the territories comprising the 
Union of South Africa, the Kaffirs outnumber the people 
of European descent by nearly five to one, and, of course, 
a hundred years previous to the Union the disproportion 
was much greater, the total number of Europeans in South 
Africa in 1815 being only some thirty thousand. 

This question of the natives led to friction between the 
British and the Boers. In the nineteenth century Great Friction 
Britain definitely took up the cause of the negroes, and in Sluves 
1833 slavery was abolished throughout her dominions. 

This affected the Boers of the Cape who had slaves, and 
though compensation was paid to the owners, they declared 
that the amount was quite insufficient and really only 
represented a third of their value. 

A greater shock was felt to be the granting of political 
rights to natives in Cape Colony on the same terms as to 
white men. The Boers could not tolerate this. The final 
touch was given when the Kaffirs threatened invasion from 
the north. Z)’ Urban, Governor of the Cape, drove them back 
and took some of their territory to form a “ buffer ” province. 
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The Home Government considered this unjustified, and 
gave the Kaffirs back the land. The Boers resented this and 
felt themselves both threatened by the Kaffirs and deprived 
of protection by the British. 

They decided to move out of the territory, and in 1836 
The thousands of them set out on the Great Trek. They moved 
^Trek'in their wagons across the veld, in a movement resembling 
(1835) migration of the Biblical patriarchs, until they ramp to 
unoccupied spaces, and there they settled. The first new 
Natal territory was called Natal, but the British followed them, and 
as the Home Government wished to keep access to the coast 
from the Boers, Natal was annexed in 1843. The Boers 
moved on again and formed a State on the other side of the 
Orange river, with a capital, Bhemfontein, and others went 
still farther across the Vaal, and called that territory the 
Transvaal, with a capital at Pretoria. These new settlements 
consisted mainly of scattered farms, and were weak in 
defence against the Kaffirs and Zulus. Great Britam de- 
clared, therefore, that the new territories must be annexed 
to give safety to the Cape, and this was done in 1847. 

Then, however, came a change of policy. In Europe 
Indepen- Britain was becoming concerned with the Near Eastern 
‘*“Boer question, and the Crimean War was not far off. South 
“ “ Africa was felt to be troublesome, and the Govenunent 
therefore tried to lessen its obligations. In 1852 the Boers 
were given independence, and their two States recognized 
The Sand as rcpubUcs, Great Britain saying that she “ had no desire 
Conven- for responsibility beyond the Orange River ” {Sand Rwei 
( 1852 ) Convention). 

Two circumstances led to that policy being abandoned, 
Native and again we can see how a mixture of motives led us on. 
First came endless difficulties over the natives. Bordering 
the Orange Free State lay Basutoland, and there trouble 
began when the natives of that district attacked the Boers. 
The Free State was not strong enough to deal adequately 
with this war-like tribe, and in consequence Britain stepped 
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in, put down the Basutos, and annexed their territory Basuto* 
(1868). _ 

Meanwhile, a whole series of campaigns against the 
Kaffirs went on, lasting almost continuously till 1878. This 
meant that the territory from the Cape right up to the 
Orange River, became, after conquest, consolidated with the 
Colony. Moreover, the Cape government prospered, and’ 
when diamonds were found at Edmberley (1871) thousands The 
flocked out to the diamond fields. The country round aSS®”'* 
Kimberley was annexed by the British Government, wealth 
increased with numbers, and at last the Colony, in 1877, 
was given self-government in accordance with what was now 
recognized as Britain’s policy towards her colonies. 

In contrast with these advances made by the Cape were 
the misfortunes which had overtaken the Boer republics. 

They were poor, with a very scattered agricultural popula- 
tion. The district round Kimberley, where the diamond 
fields lay, had not been incorporated with the Orange Free 
State, and now danger threatened from the most formidable 
of all the native races, the Zulus. 

This race of magnificent warriors was full of vigour and 
vitality. The men were of wonderfully fine physique, and The 
with their great painted shields and their assegais, were 
truly formidable as fighters, whilst their impis (bands of 
trained warriors) were severely disciplined, and thus formed 
an army in the strict sense of the word. They were now 
mled over by a great man, Cetewayo, who collected his 
army of over 40,000 fighting men and threatened to invade 
the Transvaal. Such an invasion was not likely to be beaten 
off by the Boers, and fearing general danger to all the white Trans- 
populations of South Africa, Britain once more intervened, ISfexed 
and in 1877 annexed the Transvaal. 

Actually this step brought about the very war it was 
intended to avert. The Zulus had up to this point been on 
good terms with the British, though they disliked and 
despised the Boers. They took the annexation of the Tran®- 
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vaal as an insult to themselves, and said “ the English cow 
has neglected her own calf, Zululand, and given her milk 
The Zulu to a strange calf, the Transvaal.” In the war which followed 
(ml) (1879), the Zulus at first won successes, largely through the 
incompetence of the British generals who underestimated 
their enemy and made no effort to reckon on the nature of 
the country. At Isandhlwana, a British force was cut off and 
massacred. In another ambush the Prince Imperial, son of 
the late Emperor Napoleon III, was amongst the killed. 
He had insisted on going out to fight for Britain, which had 
given refuge to him and his mother. His detachment was 
surprised by the Zulus and he was killed by their assegais. 

At Rorke’s Drift a tiny British force won fame by holdmg 
out behind barricades of biscuit tins till rescued. Finally, 
the Zulus were defeated at Ulundi (1879). Cetewayo was 
captured and sent as a prisoner to the Cape. Later he came 
to England and an agreement was made whereby he was to 
have a large part of his country returned to him. But he 
could not win back control over his own fierce people, and 
a brief civil war ended in his defeat and death. Continual 
fighting in Zululand and raids into the Transvaal went on, 
until in 1887 the last chief, Dinizulu, was defeated, and the 
country annexed. 

While this struggle with the Zulus was raging, the British 
The ntst found themselves with another war on their hands. The 
'“"os'si) Boers had naturally resented the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, but they had gloomily acquiesced, believing that they, 
like the rest of South Africa, would be given self-govern- 
ment. When they found that this was not the case (for 
Disraeli, and Gladstone who came into office in 1880, did 
nothing in the matter) they decided to rebel. As soon as 
the victory of Ulundi made the collapse of the Zulus certam, 
the Boers rose. They first repulsed a British attack at 
Laing’s Nek (1881) and then themselves stormed and took 
Majuba Hill, a place with a top shaped like a saucer, the 
rim of which was held by the British. The Boers stormed 
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up the hill, forced the British down into the hollow, where 
being surrounded and under lire from above, the remnants 
of the force surrendered. Gladstone had not liked the war* 
he believed the Boers should have self-government, and 
with a moral courage which made him disregard the outcry 
at “ accepting defeat ”, he came to terms. The Boers were 
to be independent (1881), and three years later this was 
fully accepted with the recognition of the independence of 
Republic the Transvaal as the South African Republic of the Transvaal 
Tran^va^ (1884). Britain was to be able to veto any treaty with foreign 
^’®***' powers, and there was to be free trade throughout Africa and 
freedom for all Europeans to reside. It was this last clause 
which was to lead on to further trouble. 

There now came on the African scene two personalities, 
Rhodes opposed in themselves and in their aims, Cecil Rhodes 
Kruger and Paul Krilger. Nothing could be more dramatic than 
the contrast between these two and the extraordinary 
mingling of their lives. In a sense both failed, in another 
both succeeded, and the modem Union of South Africa 
represents the fusion of the ideals of both. 

Kriigcr was the first to rise to fame. He was the son of a 
Boer farmer who had taken his young son with him on the 
Great Trek. Paul Kruger had actually fought, too, at the 
age of thirteen, in the battles with the Zulus in Dingaan’s 
day. He was immensely tough and strong ^ and filled with 
the idea of himself as a prophet “ chosen by God to lead 
his people ”. In 1883 he was recognized as the foremost 
man in the South African Republic, and was elected Presi- 
dent. He wished to extend Boer territory, and dreamed of a 
Boer Empire to dominate South Africa. 

His vision was matched by that of Rhodes, a very dif- 
ferent type of man. Cecil Rhodes was an Englishman, and 


^ Many tales were told of his prowess; how, for instance, for a wager, he 
nad run for a whole dav against the fleetest Kafhr runners — he had started at 
dawn, been soundly thrashed by his father for disobedience on his visit home 
for a cup of coffee at midday, had then resumed his race, shot a lion m the 
couise of It, and finally outdistanced all his Kaffir competitors at sunset. 
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the son of a country clergyman. He was sent to South 
Africa as a boy because of his delicate health, and though 
he managed to return to Oxford, he always spent his long 
vacations in Africa.^ He was that rare combination, a 
visionary who is also a superb man of business. He believed 
passionately in the idea of “ imperialism ”, which was then 
filling the minds of men in England, and he took as his’ 
ideal the extension of British influence from “ Cape to 
Cairo ”. Like Kruger, he envisaged a great dominion of 
South Africa, where Boer and Briton would combine, but 
he meant it to be part of the British Empire. 

The hard, practical side of his nature drove him on to 
seek power through wealth, unlike Kruger who remained Rhodesia 
a simple farmer. Rhodes went into the diamond market, and 
so outstanding was his ability that he succeeded in forming 
a great combine controlling the output of diamonds, and in 
amassing for himself an income which was said to reach 
the fabulous sum of a million a year. He used the influence 
which this gave him to further his political ideals. He urged 
the Cape Government to aimex Bechiumalmid, knowing 
that the Boers had their eye on the tenitory. When his 
arguments failed, he induced the Home Government to 
declare it a Protectorate. This went against the grain with 
him, for he disliked rule through the Colonial Office. Then 
he went on to a greater achievement. He created the Char- 
tered Company of South Africa, and took up the develop- 
ment of that vast region now called after him, Rhodesia. He 
settled men there, Boers and British, built railways and 
roads, and made schemes for the development of agriculture 
and mines (1896). 

Then fate seemed to play a trick upon him. He had done 
all he could to thwart the Boer Republic, and now gold was gow 
found in the Transvaal in such quantities that clearly here 
was to be one of the great gold-producing countries of the 

* His love of Oxford per^i^ted all his life, and when he died he left part of 
his vast wealth to found the Rhodes scholarships there. These are held by 
young men from all parts of the Empire and the U S.A, and from Germany. 
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world. The reel of the Raiul was inexhaustible, and yet its 
control was in the hands of the Boers, a government of 
“ backward ” farmers. Moreover, the Boers were deter- 
mined to keep that power in their own hands. People 
poured into Johannesburg in thousands upon thousands. 
,The income of the State from taxation rose from ;£160,000 
to over j£3,000,000 and almost the whole of that taxation 
was paid by the foreigners or Uithwdcrs, as they were called. 
The Boers specially altered tlicir constitution so that it was 
practically impossible for these newcomers to acquire 
votes. 

Rhodes thought he saw his chance. If die Boers would 
Tho not allow taxation and residence to qualify for representa- 
“Sa tion, then he considered it justifiable to overthrow the 
government. He was then himself Prime Minister of the 
Cape and he was Chairman of the Chartered Company of 
Rhodesia. 'J'he Uitlandcrs planned a rising, and Rhodes 
promised to send a force from Rhodesia under the con- 
troller of that district, Dr. Jamcsoji. To us the wrongheaded- 
ness and folly of such a plan seems obvious, for even had it 
succeeded, the disgrace of such methods would have been 
great. Rhodes actually knew himself to be a dying man, 
and impatience and illness urged him on. Yet at the last 
moment he drew back, and sent word to Jameson to abandon 
the whole scheme. But Jameson made an even greater 
error. lie did not wait for the Uitlanders to rise, which 
would at least have given a semblance of reason to the pro- 
ceeding, but started his “ raid ” and crossed the frontier ol 
the Transvaal with COO men. Of course he was easily de- 
feated and had to surrender with all his men. Rliodes was 
too clearly implicated and he had to resign the Premiership 
and retire from all public life. 

The The Jameson Raid roused dreadful bitterness. The 
"“boct Boers naturally resented the plot, and, triumphing in its 
(i« 9 - failure, were more harsh than ever against the Uitlanders, 
who, finding conditions unbearable, appealed to Greal 
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Britain for help. The British Conumssioner in South 
Africa was Lard Milner, and the Colonial Secretar\- in 
England was Joseph Chamberlain. Both were strong' im- 
perialists, and both thought the position intolerable. Besides 
utterly refusing to do anything to meet the grievances of the 
Uitlanders, Kriiger had opposed Britain in other ways, and 
held up the progress of all South Africa. He had refosed' 
to join a Postal Union, and he had also refused to join in 
common railway developments and had favoured the line 
made to the Portuguese harbour in Delagoa Bay. More- 
over, since the Jameson Raid, he had clearly prepared for 
war, buying munitions and bringing in foreign soldiers, 
especially Germans, as instructors. ’ 

Britain had always retained certain rights, even when she 
had recognized Boer independence (p. 898), and she now 
declared herself “ paramount Kruger sent an ultimatum, 
and in October 1899, war was declared. 

The idea of the British Empire at war with two very small 
republics, was not a popular one in Europe, and m o st con- 
tinental powers sympathized with the Boers. The 
had shown lus support of the Transvaal, at the tim^ of the 
Jameson Raid, by sending a famous congratulatory tele- 
gram to Kruger. Now Germany, Holland, and France all 
condemned Great Britain. Nor tUd the early course of the 
war do anything to raise our prestige. The Boers fought 
heroically and adapted their methods to the country. The 
British on the other hand, made many mistakes. We were 
far from our base, and at first too few troops were sent, 
with insufficient munitions. The Boers surrounded and be- 
sieged small British forces in the three towns of Ladysmith, 
Kimberley, and MafeMng, and they then invaded Cape Colony, 
where they believed the Dutch population would rise. In 
this they were deceived. They also made two other mis- 
takes. They hoped that some of the European powers 
would come to their help, but none would go so far. They 
also, remembering their victorious peace at the end of the 
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first Boer war, believed tliat Britain would not persevere. 
But now Britain felt tliat more was at stake. After a series 
of reverses (December, 1899) tlie Government at home 
saw that serious measures must be taken, and in consequence 
fresh troops were poured out, including colonial contingents 
, of volunteers from Canada and Australia and New Zealand. 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener were sent to direct opera- 
tions. As a result, by Febiuary, 1900, Kimbeiley and 
Ladysmith were relieved, Pretoria was captured in June, and 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal declared annexed. 
For two years the Boers continued to fight, but at length 
they gave up the hopeless struggle and peace was signed in 
June, 1902, at Vercenigmg. 

The British Govenrment may be said to have done its 
Annexa- bcst to allay the anger and bitterness left by the war. The 
Dutch language was to be used in schools and in the law 
Republics native question was to be decided by the States, 

and as it turned out, the two Boer Slates both refused to 
enfranchise their native populations. Self-government was 
promised for the future. Five million pounds were spent on 
helping the Boer farmers to return to their homesteads, and 
forty millions lent to develop the countries. Actually, in 
less than five years, the promise made in the peace treaty 
was fulfilled, and self-government was given in 1906. 

A few more years passed, and then the dreams of Kruger 
Sen- and Rhodes were fulfilled, for South Africa decided on 
mSt federation. In 1909 the provinces of the Cape, Natal, Orange 
Union of River, and Transvaal united to form the Union of South 
A?rica Africa, and the first united Parliament met in 1910. The 
fi909) Minister was Botha, one of the Boer genets 

who had fought hardest against the British. Federation 
actually gave much power to the Boers, who preponderate 
in numbers over the British settlers, but the Umon itself 
remains part of the British Empire. The Statute of West- 
minster (p. 961) gave it absolute self-government and 
“ dominion status 
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CHAPTER 73 

RELIGION; ART; LITERATURE IN THE 
VICTORIAN AGE 

The great Russian, Tolstoy, once wrote a beautiful story. 

Men Live By, to illustrate the theme that men’s lives 
depend on living “ not by bread alone ” but by the things 
of the spirit. So, when we read of the prosperity of the 
Victorian age, we must realize that besides the material side 
of life, men of the day woke to a stronger spiritual life as 
well (NoU 151). 

The Church of England has always included men of 
different shades of belief. The settlement of Queen Eliza- Evange 
beth tried to include both those who clung to the old ritual, ® 
and those who wanted Puritan simplicity. So, when the 
Victorian age saw men stirring and wakening from the 
apparent deadness of the eighteenth century, these two 
streams of religious life appeared once more. The Evange- 
licals, as their name implies, revived the simplicity of the 
Gospel. Great men such as Wilberforce and Shaftesbury 
believed in, and lived their lives m accordance with, the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man. One large section of 
the Church was inspired to fresh life and activity in this 
direction. What people called “ phUanthropy ” sprang to 
life through this movement, and efforts were made along 
lines to help the poor. Bible Societies, “ ragged schools”, 
orphanages, foreign missions, all sprang up, and besides the 
practical results achieved, there was something perhaps 
more useful — an awakening of the public conscience to 
general ills, and the responsibility of men towards each 
other. In that period the time was not ripe for the State to 
many of the activities which private persons 
performed, but the Evangelicals forced into the limelight 
the bad conditions which needed attention. 
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In the other direction, the High Church movement, as it 
oxfoid was called, appealed to a different side of man. The Oxfori 
"^racut Movement was led by Keble and Pusey and Netoman. It 
began by the writing of the famous Tracts for the Tims at 
Oxford, and aimed at revivifying religion by reviving the 
ceremonies and some of the doctrines of the early church. 

^ More ritual and greater beauty were brought to church 
services. This roused opposition from those who saw in it 
a return to Roman Catholic beliefs. Great heat arose in 
Newman Controversy, especially when Newman (in 1846) and later 
Mann“nii Mantling^ went over to Rome, both of these great men 
eventually becoming cardinals. Newman’s fame rested 
chiefly on his writings, especially his Apologia or story of 
his spiritual life and conversion. Manning showed his 
great ability as an organizer, and the work he did amongst 
the poor and his sympathy with working-class movements 
won him great respect and were emphasized by the vast 
crowds of working people who attended his funeral. He took 
a prominent part in settling the great Dock Strike in 1889. 

All sections of religious belief, indeed, shared in this re- 
christian cognition of Christian duty “ towards one’s neighbour ”. 
Socialists ^ party called tbe Christum Socialists carried on a regular 
campaign to secure better conditions of life for the poor. 
Their chief exponent was Charles Kingsley, who wrote 
many of his novels to show the need for such practical 
reforms as sanitation, and described the miseries suffered by 
“ chmbing boys ” who used to sweep chimneys.^ Another 
clergyman, F. D. Maurice, worked for the education of 
working-men, and went on to be one of the pioneers of 
education for women. 

So, when we look back on the mid- Victorians, we can see 
that besides the growth of England in riches and her advance 
in all material things, all classes were showing signs of an 
advance in intellectual and spiritual ways. There were real 
changes in the attitude of man to man, and this rise in 

^ As m the famous Water BahteSe 
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“social consciousness” is one of the main charactelsj^cs 
of Victorian England. 

It is always interesting to notice that vitality in a natira" 
in one respect, such as trade and commerce, often seems to victona 
coincide with vitality in other, and very different, ways. 

Thus, while the Victorians traded and made money, and 
incidentally built streets of Victorian houses which they* 
filled with solid Victorian furniture, they also produced a 
remarkable outburst of literary and scientific activity. It 
was really an age when men respected and appreciated letters 
and art, though we may not at present think their standard 
of taste good. Standards vary, and we now consider that the 
Victorians had a totally different idea of beauty from ours. 

They had a marked style, in houses, clothes, furniture, 
and ornamentations, and to-day some think it ugly and in- 
artistic.^ The Victorians themselves were completely self- 
confident. They felt themselves to be rich, and strong, and 
they expressed their wealth and vitality in their surroundings. 

Thus their houses and their furniture were well and solidly 
built, Victorian workmanship was excellent, and they aimed 
at, and obtained, solid comfort. Where some think they failed 
was in their lack of simplicity, and their fussy ornament. 

Yet they were keenly interested in art, and the rich Vic- 
torian business man patronized painting with enthusiasm. Painting 
Crowds visited the exhibitions held at the Royal Academy, 
and celebrated paintings had regular “ mobs ” seething 
round them and won renown not equalled to-day. Vast 
sums were earned by the popular painters of those days, 
and not only did the original paintings of Landseer ^ Leighton, 
Millais, Alma Tadema, sell for thousands of pounds, but 
engravings and reproductions made those same pictures 
familiar all over the land. Landseer’s dogs and stags may 
seem very meaningless, and we think Leighton’s mock 
classical scenes, 'with men and women in Grecian draperies, 
and great stress laid on marble and its bright reflecting 

^ There however, a revival of interest in Yictonan taste. 

C » ) 34 
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surface, very artificial. Nor do we all admire Millais’ nar- 
rative picture “ The North-West Passage ” or his renowned 
“ Bubbles Yet these pictures had an immense appeal 
at the time, such as few modern paintings have. Scarcely 
a home but had its copy of Dignity and Impudence ” or 
‘‘ Wedded Love ” or “ A Summer Shower 

Some may think that enthusiasm misplaced, and fail to 
see artistic merit in those works, but we ought to recognize 
and respect the fact that the immense success of Victorian 
painters was at least a tribute to the importance which that 
age attached to art. A few men still stand out, whom 
modems recognize as great. Whistler^ s influence was pro- 
found, and his portraits of his mother, and of Carlyle, are 
famous. 

Rossettiy Bume-JoneSy MillaiSy and WattSy form a separate 
and distinctive group. In 1848 when political revolution 
broke out all over Europe, a little band of men tried to 
produce an artistic revolution in England. Led by William 
Morris, Rossetti, and Millais, they formed a “ Brotherhood”, 
The Pre- which they called the Pre-Raphaelites because they wished 
Raphaa- back to the period before Raphael, considering that 
since his day art had gone off on to wrong lines. They 
aimed at simplicity of line and form, and opposed the 
** fussy ” elaboration of mid- Victorian decoration, much 
of which was meaningless. They tried, too, to restore a 
love of pure colour, and their pictures glowed brilliantly 
with vivid tints. Morris was very successful, for he apphed 
his ideas to the home, and his designs for wallpapers and 
stuffs had great influence and are still used. He inspired 
one man, Arthur Liberty, to search for and discover the 
secret of clear dyes for silks. Burne-Jones and Holman 
Hunt also won larger favour. Though the paintings of the 
Brotherhood later lost popularity, yet certainly their de- 
structive attacks did rid the world of a mass of Victorian 
ugliness. They also represented a genuine and conscious 
attack on machine-made things; they stood for the hand- 
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made work of the craftsman, and they succeeded in keeping 
alive the craftsman’s beautiful work in printing, painting, 
decoration of furniture, weaving, and pottery. 

We must admit, then, that the Victorians were interested 
in art, and believed they were encouraging beauty, but to 
us they were astray in their standard of taste, and all their 
vigour and vitality were wasted by false values. ’ 

But when we turn to literature, we have the curious 
fact to face that whereas the Victorian writers were just uterann 
as prolific, and just as popular as the artists, we still admire 
the writers, though we condemn most of the painters. The 
nineteenth century novelists form a band of whom we are The 
still proud. Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, the Brontes, George 
Mtot, remain giants in the land, and their books are read ' 
not only in English-speaking countries, but are recognized 
as classics and studied by people of other races all over the 
world. They show to perfection not only the vast energy 
of the Victorian age, but its many-sidedness, for these writers 
of course differ completely in their contribution to the 
novel. Scott the romantic, Thackeray the satirist, George 
Eliot the unsurpassed portrayer of English rural life, the 
Brontes, claimed as the forerunners of modem realistic and 
“ passionate ” novels, all gave the Victorian world a rich- 
ness and variety which makes it a splendid period. 

Poets, too, attained very great influence. Tennyson be- 
came the most popular poet England had ever produced. The 
while another group, the Rossettis and the Brownings, repre- 
sented, we may say, the cult of “ intellectual ”^etry. 

Rtiskin had immense influence in trying to improve 
artistic taste on sound principles. His famous dictum was, RuskUi 
“ have nothing but what you know to be useful and believe 
to be beautiful.” He fought a tremendous battle for good 
workmanship and design, though here agam some deplore 
his dislike of “ classical ” influence and his belief in what he 
thought to be “ Gothic ” tradition. Ruskin in one sense is 
the epitome of the cultured Victorian, for while he was a 
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skilled art-critic, and gave half his energies to preaching 
on behalf of beauty, he was also keenly interested in social 
questions. He advocated the importance of the education of 
women, and his interest in economics and his desire to im- 
prove the conditions of the working-classes was profound. 

This intellectual wish to “ popularize ” culture touched 
■hll classes, and Carlyle's immense vogue as lecturer and 
writer showed the wide-spread interest in the philosophical 
ideas which he himself had derived from Germany.^ 

Science was on the verge of a spectacular advance, and 
Science Darwin’s Origin of Species, published in 1859, is recognized 
as a book which marks an epoch. 

Altogether, when we look at this flowering of intellectual 
life, and realize how many-sided it was, we may agree that 
“ there were giants in those days ”, and that the Victorian 
epoch takes its place among the great periods of English 
development. 

One interesting point to notice is that in the latter part of 
Women the nineteenth century, women begin to take a prominent 
place as writers. In the early part of the century it was 
still considered “ unwomanly ” to show the possession of 
brains, much more so to use them in writing and making 
money by the pen. “ George Eliot ” took a man’s name 
to conceal her sex, and the Brontes at first wrote under 
pen-names taken to represent men. This attitude had 
entirely altered by the end of the century, and women 
novelists had become a commonplace. Better education and, 
more important perhaps, wider opportunities, later enabled 
women to advance beyond “ fiction ”, and in sociology, 
travel, religion, and art, modem women can win recognition 
on their own merits.® Indeed, women writers actually out- 
number men to-day, but they must still admit, like the men, 
that they have not yet surpassed their Victorian predecessors. 

It IS interesting to read Heroes and Hero Worship or Fiedeitck the Greats and 
see how German theones of the dominant super-man were put forward then. 

* A list of a few writers to illustrate this particular aspect might include Mrs 
Webb, Freya Stark, Evelyn Underhill, and so on. 
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EDWARD VII (1901-1910) 

REFORMS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 

In 1901 Queen Victoria died. She had reigned for over 
sixty years, and her reign had been one during which Great 
Britain had made the most immense strides forward. The 
Queen was herself a great personality, in a period which 
was very rich in notable men and women. Perhaps her 
greatest gift to her people was that she did create a definite 
link through the Crown between the widespread terri- 
tories which formed her Empire. She proved that Burke’s 
contention was true : “ Eundred blood and common memo- 
ries are ties which, though light as air, are yet as strong as 
links of iron.” 

With the new century a fresh phase began. King Edward 
VII succeeded his mother, and many of the chief persona- 
lities of the reign now vanished. Lord Salisbury retired 
from politics in 1902, Chamberlain in 1906. The Unionist 
Party was hopelessly divided, and in 1905 the Liberals, 
revivified by their battle for Free Trade, came into office 
determined on a great policy of social reform {Note 153). 

This was made inevitable by the advance in the organi- 
zation of the working-classes, and by the spread of the new New 
ideas. The removal of social injustice was the theme of the 
new Socialist Party, and the immense growth of Trade’^^ 
Unionism and the formation of a Labour Party, clearly 
challenged both Conservatives and Liberals. 

The ministry which took office in 1905 was composed of 
men whose abilities fitted them for the accomplishment of 
what proved to be a minor revolution. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman (Prime Minister, 1905-8), Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey, R. B. Haldane, David Lloyd George, were all con- 
spicuous for brains and for energy. 
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They had to deal with the problem of poverty, and they 
^The therefore had to consider how best to help people suffering 
of'poverS from unemploynmcnt, ill-health, or the failure to earn simply 
because of the onset of old age. Some reforms were carried 
out during the short period of Campbell-Banner man ’s 
premiership, and when Asquith became pr imp minister 
in 1908 the ground was prepared for a great advance in 
what we call “ social reform 

Old Age The first reforming measure was the Old Age Petisims 
*(1908) Act (1908) which gave a weekly pension to men and women 
over seventy. I'his enabled many old people to leave the 
workhouses and live with their families.^ 

The problems of ill-hcaltli and unemployment were 
next taclded. Germany had tried to suppress her socialist 
movement by force, and at the same time to conciliate her 
National wotking-classcs by improving their conditions. Great 
(mT)! Britain now adopted some of the Germans’ best ideas. 
So far, people who were out of work or in distress had 
either to seek help given under the Poor Law, or to rely on 
the Trade Unions and Friendly Societies. The Liberals now 

itnsuranc' insurance, which was first applied to 

workmen who lost their employment through illness. In 
1911, Lloyd George brought in his National Health In- 
surance Act. By this Act practically all manual workers 
and many non-manual workers paid a weekly sum (while 
in work) which was supplemented by weekly contributions 
from the employer and by the Statc.^ In return for these 
payments, an insured worker who fell ill was entitled to 
free medical attention and to sickness benefit. Maternity 
benefit was also included to help working-class women with 
the expenses of child-birth. 

The National Health Insurance Act also included a similar 
contributory scheme enabling w'orkers in certain industries 

^ Age later lowered to 155, Forlaterdevelopmentsof pensions iegislationseep 980. 

• The slogan was ** 9d. for as the worker paid and the total weeklj 
•mount was made up to i)d. A gieat campaign was launched against the scheme, 
on the grounds that people would obiect to “ slicking stamps or a card 
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to insure against unemployment. In 1921, this scheme was (« uumb- 
extended to include practically all industries. lisSnM 

There remained the Poor Law itself, which had come to 
be associated in the minds of the working-classes with harsh- Poor 
ness and the “ stigma of the workhouse ”. Reformers, such 
as the Webbs, agitated for the “ break-up ” of the Poor Law, 
and a Royal Commission was appointed, which presented’ 

Its report in 1909. The commissioners did not agree, the 
majority asking for certain reforms, the minority being much 
more drastic in its proposals. Both sections, however, 
agreed in the many evils of the system under which those 
in distress and needing help, suffered. Thus the Report 
unanimously recommended the abolition of the Boards of 
Guardians, and the transference of their duties to the 
County and Borough Councils. 

Yet no action was taken by the Government, beyond the 
adoption of the Unemployment Scheme contained in the 
Act of 1911. It was not till twenty years later that the 
Guardians had their duties regarding workhouses and relief 
of distress taken from them, by the Local Government Act 
of 1929. An effort was then made to get rid of the old 
miserable associations by naming the new committees of the 
Borough and County Councils which dealt with these matters 
Public Assistance Committees. 

Before entering on its programme of social reform, the 
Liberal Government had dealt with a point of great impor- problems 
tance to Trade Unions. In 1901 by a famous legal decision workers 
(the Taff Vale Case) it was laid down that the funds of a 
Trade Union could be made liable for damage done by its 
members during strikes. The Trade Disputes Act of 1906 Trade 
stated that action could no longer be taken against a Union aS**"**^ 
in “ a corporate capacity ” — that is to say, only an individual 
could be sued for illegal actions.^ 


^ In whaf IS known as the “ Osborn ” case (1908) the appeal court decided that 
Trade Unions could not use their funds for political purposes, and this decision 
was confirmed by the House of Lords in 1911 The Trade Unions overcame the 
difficulty by having two rates of contribution, one for industrial and one for poli- 
tical purposes — but no member was obliged to pay the political contribution. 
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Other reforms carried out by the Liberal Government 
Other before the outbreak of the Gieat War in 1914 included the 
Rciorms j-goj-ganization of the army by [laldane, who embodied his 
3iiitorlal ideas in the constitution of the Terntorial Army {Territorial 
^ 907 ) and Reserve Forces Act, 1907). Another measure of im- 
portance was the decision by Parliament In 1911 that mem- 
bers of the House of Commons should be paid; it was thus 
made much easier for a poor man to enter Parliament. 

All these and other reforms were carried through the 
•robiems House of Commons with tlie gicatest of ease, for the Govem- 
lonstitS- ment had an enormous majority of Liberals and m its 
House of social legislation it had also the suppon of the Labour 
Lords i They could also often reckon on the support 

of the eighty Irish members. When, in 1908, Campbell- 
Bannerman resigned, Asquith became Prime Minister and 
Lloyd George Chancellor of tlie Exchequer. At once he 
The brought in a Budget which became famous. It was called 
sudftM * the People's Budget because it was openly defended by 
(1909) Lloyd George as being meant to “ take money from the 
rich in order to help the poor ” ; in other words, it meant 
that more money was to be raised by direct taxation to 
finance the Government’s social measures.® 

The Government’s majority could ensure the passage of 
the Budget through the Commons, and what is called the 
“ custom of the constitution ” made it usual for the House 
of Lords not to touch a money bill, the underlying principle 
being the famous one that taxation is the concern of repre- 
sentatives elected by the people. But so fierce was the 
opposition of the wealthier classes to what they called 
“ confiscation of wealth ”, that the Lords threw out the 
Budget. At once the Liljerals took up what was a tme 
challenge. They went to the country (January, 1910) on 

*■ John Bums was given ofllce as Piesident of the Local Government Board. 
This he held from 1UU5 till 1014. He then became President of the Board of 
Trade, but resigned on the outbreak of war. 

* Income Tax was to be Is. ^d, in the £ for incomes over ;£3000; incomei 
over £6000 were to pay an additional super-lax of (id, in the £. 
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the question whether the Tx)rds could over-ride the elected 
Chamber in finance. The country sent them back again to 
power, though with so reduced a majority that they were 
dependent on either the Irish or the Labour members. 

The Lords passed the Budget (April, 1910). 

The agitation over the Budget had scarcely begun to die 
down, before King Edward’s sudden death (May, 1910) 
took the country by surprise. His short reign had seen the 
great flowering of the Liberal policy of social reform, and 
it had seen, too, a notable change in our foreign policy, in 
the friendship with France, of which King Edward had 
been a warm champion (see p. 919). 

King George V became King, and at once the constitutional 
conflict was intensified. 

Liberals had long suffered from the rejection of tbpir 
bills by the Upper House, which now was predominantly xhe 
and permanently Conservative. Such measures as Glad- me’S^Act. 
stone’s famous Home Rule Bill had been twice passed by fme™ 
the Commoas only to be rejected by the Lords. With the 
advent of a social policy which might be perpetually fought 
by the Upper House, it was clear that not only would trouble 
arise, but that the Conservatives, even if defeated at the 
polls, could keep power through the Lords. 

The rejection of the Budget made the position impossible, 
so the Liberals now brought in the Parliament Bill. This 
Bill sought to deprive the Lords of their power to destroy 
the work of the Lower House, and give them the power 
only to delay. Any measure brought in by the Commons 
and passed by them in three successive sessions, was to 
become law, even if the Lords threw it out each time. More- 
over, the House of Lords was to be deprived of all power 
to reject a money bill. A terrific battle took place over this 
bill, and the Lords would not accept it. Another General 
Election was fought (the second within the year 1910) and 
the country showed its feelings by sending the Liberals back 
with a majority again. Yet, still the Lords threatened to 

(F988 ) 34» 
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wreck the Bill, and introduced amendments which quite 
altered its scope. Now recourse was had to one of the odd 
but useful expedients of our Constitution. Any Bill must 
receive the consent of tlie Lords, therefore the Parliament 
Bill itself must do so. It seemed unlikely that the existing 
House of Lords would pass it, but it was possible for the 
•Crown to create peers from amongst men who supported 
the Bill. (This procedure had last been threatened in the 
case of the Reform Bill of 1832). 

King Edward VII had died in May, 1910, just when the 
Bill was introduced. His successor, King George, now 
had to act. The Prime Minister announced that he had 
assurances from the Sovereign that, in accordance with 
the will of the people, which had been fully shown by the 
recent election, the King was prepared to create enough 
Liberal peers to secure the passage of the Bill. The House 
of Lords now recognized tliat nothing could be done.i 
The Parliament Bill was tlicrefore accepted by them and 
became law.® 

Constitutional reform being thus made prominent, it is 
Votes for not surprising that another movement sprang to hfe at this 
time — the demand that women should be given the vote. 
Hitherto women were classed with “ infants, criminals, 
and lunatics ”, and, though they might be property-owners 
and tax-payers and citizens, had no votes. P'or many years 
reformers, both men and women, had urged the injustice 
of this, and now various influences combined to strengthen 
the campaign. Gradually the various professions had been 
thrown open to women on the same terms as men; Socialism 
made no distinction in its demands for equality; and the 
stress laid on the coimection between payment of taxes and 
political power which the struggle with the Lords had 
emphasized, now recoiled on the Liberals. For the Govern- 

» The creation of about 000 new peers would have wrecked the House, for it 
would clearly be a ridiculous assembly, and as a result, more drastic reionu 
nught follow. 

3 li also reduced the duration of any parliament from 7 to 5 vr^ars 
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ment refused to listen to the women, and hills brought 
in by private members were rejected. 

Hitherto all the agitation had been carried on by peaceful 
methods, such as meetings, processions, petitions. Now women 
a new organization which used “ violence ” was created, r^Ve”’" 
the Women’s Social and Political Union, headed by Mrs. 
Pankhurst. This society meant primarily to force the women’s' 
claims on public attention. To obtain “ publicity ” its 
members broke shop windows, attacked prominent members 
of the Government with whips, chamed themselves to 
railings in front of the House of Commons and to the 
Strangers’ Gallery in the House. They were imprisoned 
for their actions, and this led to unforeseen results. In the 
first place, they went on “hunger-strike”, and had to 
be “ forcibly fed This proving very dangerous to life, 
the Government fell back on an extraordinary naeasure. 

A Bill was passed, nicknamed “ Cat-and-Mouse ”, under 
which a prisoner in danger of dying from hunger-strike 
would be temporarily released, and when sufficiently re- 
covered, taken back to prison. The other effect produced 
was more beneficial. Many of the women who went to 
jail were influential persons, and all had a most active and 
intelligent organization behind them. The state of the 
prisons, and the bad conditions under which women pris- 
oners lived, was so emphasized that prison reform had to 
be undertaken. 

Opinions -will always vary as to whether this “ violent ” 
agitation would have achieved its object. For just as the 
movement was swelling, everything was interrupted by 
the advent of war in 1914. The immense part played by 
women in that war induced the Government to grant them 
the franchise in 1918. At first the vote was given only to 
women with a property qualification, and over the age of 
thirty. Later this was altered, and to-day women are on an 
equality with men and all alike receive the vote at 21, on the 
sole qualification of six months’ residence in one place. 
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Besides the poiiilcul croubich, the. Idbei-als also had to 
Strikes face indiiSlila! sttife. Great Britain, after tlie South Africaa 
War, once more had to endure a period of depression. People 
now began to realize that trade went in “ cycles ” of “ boom 
followed by slump ” and that war accentuated depression. 
Unempiojunent increased, and trade fell oft. In consequence 
the workers suffered, and their discontent led to a senes 
of strikes. The great Trade Unions, being the workers’ 
organizations with funds behmd them, largely financed the 
Labour Party. They provided the funds for election cam- 
paigns, and they helped to pay the expenses of members 
in the Ilouse.^ But the small block of Labour members 
could not achieve .any very great result, and more “ direct 
action ” was demanded by the workers. Hardly had the 
country recovered from the political battle over the Parlia- 
ment Act, when it found itself faced by great strikes. First 
came a railway strike (1911). The Railway Companies 
refused to recognize the right of the men’s Unions to nego- 
tiate for them. This meant that the workers would lose the 
advantage of collective action, and tliey fought for their 
claims and won. Then came a miners’ strike, to obtain a 
minimum of 6s. a day for men and 2s. a day for boys. This 
lasted so long and was so ruinous to our coal export trade, 
that at last the Government took action, arbitrated between 
the two parties, and regulated the trade by Act of Parlia- 
ment, machinery to fix a minimum wage being set up. 

Finally, a climax was reached in the conflict over Ireland. 

The The Liberals had a majority in the House over the Con- 
troubics servatives only when the Irish block of eighty members 
voted with them. The Irish, seeing that they controlled the 
situation, now demanded Home Rule. The Liberals be- 
lieved in this measure and were prepared to grant it, and a 
Bill was accordingly introduced; an Irish Parliament was 
to sit at Dublin, to deal with purely Irish affairs. This 

^ The £400 (see p. 930) a year salary did not by any means cover the total 
expenses of members. 
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Bill passed the Comnaoas. It thiowu out by the 
re-introduced, and passed a second time by the Commons, 

K passed a third time (as it was in 1914), it must, under 
the Parliament Act, become law, for the Lords could not 
stop it. Racial and religious difterences and antagonisms 
were, however, so long-standing and so bitter that Ulster 
refused to accept the Act which the Protestants there be- 
lieved would put them under the domination of a Roman 
Catholic Parliament. They declared that they would rebel 
rather than agree.^ The Conservative Party in England 
warmly supported them. Feelings rose to fever pitch, and a mster 
climax was reached when most of the ofHcers at the garrison 
at the Curragh camp let it be known that they would rather 
be dismissed from the army than undertake active operations 
against the Ulstermen. This “ mutiny ” caused Asquith, the 
Prime Minister, to take over the office of Secretary for War. 

But the Ulster “ rebellion ” never came to a head, for a 
great European war was imminent. 


CHAPTER 76 
GEORGE V (1910-1&36) 

CAUSES OF THE WAR OF lOli-1918 

Prussia, throughout the nineteenth century, had been 
rising to the position of a great power. Under Bismarck the RUe of 
States of Germany had been united into the German Empire. 

He had (see p. 878) declared her a “ satiated ” power, with 
no wish for expansion, but the next generation did not share 
these views. Kaiser Wilhelm II succeeded his father in 1888, 
and Bismarck fell from power. Bismarck had humiliated 
France and annexed Alsace-Lorraine, but he did not wish 

^ Their supporters said, ** Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right 
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to take more from her, and he wished to preseive peace in 
Europe through alliance between Germany, Russia, and 
Austria. The Kaiser’s policy did not follow these Unpg Hg 
fell out with Russia and showed hostility to France. These 
two powers therefore began to draw together. On the face 
of it, friendship between Czaiist Russia and Republican 
'’France was extraordinary, but fear drove them to form the 
Dual Alliance in 1893. Each was to help the other, if either 
were attacked by Germany or Austria. Against this union 
The stood Germany and Austria, who, being joined by Italy, 
Amance formed the Triple Alliance. 

Here, it seemed, was that source of uneasiness and in- 
security, a “balance of power”; for a balance can easily 
be upset. Great Britain stood aloof. She had deliberately 
wished for “ splendid isolation ”, and actually up to 1900 
she seemed more in sympathy with the German bloc. She 
had always feared and disliked Czarist Russia, and her 
Egyptian policy had caused her to quarrel with France. 
Her Royal Family’s close connection with the HohenzoUem 
dynasty of Germany might have been expected to strengthen 
the ties between England and Germany,^ and Salisbury had 
supported a pro-German policy. (For this chapter see Note 
155). 

The new century showed that all was changing. The 
Germ"” potent single cause of trouble was the building of a 
**nflvy German navy. That navy could not possibly help German 
efforts directed against France or Russia. Land forces 
would be decisive there, and Germany was already far the 
most formidable military power on the Continent. A Ger- 
man navy could be aimed only at Great Britain, and in fact 
we know now that it was so aimed. At first Great Britain 
tried to come to terms. She offered to negotiate alliances 
with Germany in 1891, in 1901, and again in 1912. Her 
offers were refused. 

Moreover, Britain became rather uneasy over the East 

^ The Kaiser’s mother was Queen Victoria’s daughter. 
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Germany obtained the concession to build the great railway Germany 
to Baghdad. This gave her influence in Near Eastern Europe, x^key 
and she began to lay the foundations for her alliance with 
the Turk. 

Britain meanwhile felt herself “ isolated ” in the wrong 
sense. The Boer War showed her most plainly how un- 
popular she was on the Continent, and she began to rliinlf 
that she had better seek for friends. Germany was most 
clearly formidable, and she was also unfriendly. 

Great Britain, therefore, made the momentous decision 
to join the other side. In 1904. she embarked on what was policy o» 
known as the Entente Cordiale with France. That is to say, 
she became friendly with France, though no definite alliance 
was made. This was perhaps intended to warn Germany Entente 
what hostility to England might involve. coraiaie 

Then came the Russo-Japanese War (1904), which again 
had an unforeseen effect. Britain had been pro-Japanese, 
but the total defeat of Russia removed fears of Russian 
aggression. So Britain accepted Russia as a friend, while 
herself making a treaty with Japan (1905). Thus the begin- 
ning of the century saw Europe divided into two “ armed 
camps ”, and never has there been a greater demonstration 
of the untruth in the saying, “ if you wish for peace, make 
ready for war ”. European powers all began to arm, but 
their efforts for peace were not to succeed. 

So angry and threatening was the situation, that when the 
Liberals came into power in 1906, they began to accentuate xherace 
the “ race for aimaments ”. Germany had voted unheard- meate”®’ 
of milhons for her naval budget, and now Great Britain 
followed suit. Threats of war began to be bandied about, 
the Kaiser making his famous speeches as to Germany’s 
“ shining armour ” and “ sword rattling in the scabbard ”. 

Looking back, we must think that Germany was deliberately 
provocative, though we cannot now tell whether she wished 
for war, or thought she could gain her ends by threats and 
bluff. 
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At first it iooknt as though France were again to be 
attacked. She was twice involved in “ incidents In 1906 
Germany quarrelled with her over Morocco, and insisted 
on the French Foreign Secretary, Dclcass^, being dismissed. 

The In 1911 the Kaiser sent n German warsiiip to Agadir, a 
Indent Moroccan port, France was desperately anxious to avoid 
war, and in the negotiations whicii followed, she gave up 
large stretches of the French Congo in return for German 
acceptance of French control over Morocco. 

The Germans, on the other hand, have always put for- 
German Ward two poluts In justification for dieir policy. 'Flicy had 
piaims moved on from Bismarck’s position, and lliey now wanted 
a colonial empire, a “ place in ttie sun ” as they put it, for 
they felt that their African colonies were not worthy of the 
prestige of what w'as now a \ery great power. They wanted 
room to “ e.\pand ” with then growing popidation, and 
spoke of “ living-space ” h Yet only a tiny jiroportion of 
Germans settled in the colonies tlicy already had. I'hcir 
economic grievances could not be reckoned acute, for the 
British Empire was then based on free trade, and not only 
could every country then, as now, buy raw materials freely 
from any part of her dominions, hut tliey could also at that 
time send their goods free of duty into Great Britain. 

One complaint which the Gennans put forward was that 
owing to the “ entente ” of Britain, h'rance, and Russia, 
Germany was now ’* encircled ", for with T^'rance on the one 
side and Russia on the othei , she had enemies on two fronts. 
It should be noticed, however, tiiat with Austria, Italy, and 
Turkey as friends, her toad into tlie East W'as clear. 

Finally, and here was where tlie true occasion for the 
Austria war was to arise, she wished to “ push towards tlie East 
Balkans Germany’s partner, almost her subordinate, was Austria- 
Austria Hungary, but the Austro-Hungarian Empire had fallen on 
evil days. It consisted of a number of States, alien to one 
another in race and religion; Bohemia (part of what later 

* Lebemmum, • Thin policy was called the Drang nack Osten^ 
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becatiie Cz-ochoslovaki:;), llinigary, Austria, and the southern 
Slav piovinccs (Styiia, (‘.'tiiuthia, Bosnia, and llcizcgovina). 

All were unite d euily Ity the tie of the Impetial Government. 
Austria dreaded lest Russia should expand into the Balkans. 

That storni-riddcii peninsula, after centuries under Turkish 
rule, and many efforts, at last freed itself in the Balkan wars 
(1911-13). Aiustria had many Slavs in the southern part of‘ 
her Empire, and, though she kept them in check, she was 
afraid lest the Balkan Slavs should call in the help of the 
greatest Slav power of all, Russia. Afraid of revolt in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, afraid lent Russia should acquire undue 
influence with tlic Balkan League, she decided that attack 
is the best foini of tlcfence 

In 1914, the heir to the Austrian throne, while on a tour 
in Bosnia, was assassinated at Sarajevo. Even now people serwa 
dispute as to whether this was the genuine action of rebellious 
subjects of Austria (the actual murderer w’as a Slav living in 
Austrian territory) or action influenced by Serbia, or even xhe 
deliberate action by Austrian intriguers who disliked the 
heir’s policy and wanted a pretext for war. In any case, the 
effects were the same. Austria accused Serbia of having 
instigated the deed, demanded outrageous terms of com- 
pensation, and, when Serbia refused, declared war. 

Instantly, Serbia appealed for aid to Russia. Russia was 
perfectly willing, and, despite all the appeals which flew 
across Europe, mobili/nlion began. 

Germany was bound by treaty to assist Austria, and she 
may have urged and wished for moderation. Austria would Russia 
not draw back. Russia called upon France to fulfil the 
obligations which bound her too. France and Russia pre- 
pared for war with Austria and Germany. 

What would Great Britain do? She was not bound by 
any treaty to fight for either France or Russia. The country Belgium 
and the Cabinet were divided. The action of Germany 
herself brought Britain in, for one treaty did exist by which 
Britain toas bound. When Belgium had been declared an 
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independent kingdom in 1830, her neutrality had been 
“guaranteed” in the I'reaty of London, by Germany 
Fiance, and Great Britain. 1 hat neutrality had been 
respected in the Franco-Prussian War, but Germany now 
prepared to break it. German army plans were based on an 
invasion which should sweep through Belgium and on into 
France. 

Great Britain had a solid tradition behind her in demand- 
vemrfut? neutrality must be respected. She would 

not tolerate the armed, forces of another ^reat power in the 
sea-coasts opposite her shores. When the Germans broke 
the Treaty of London and invaded Belgium, Britain made 
up her mind. She called upon the Germans to withdraw, 
but they declared it folly to make war “for a scrap of 
paper”, and refused to give way. War between Great 
Britain and Germany was then declared on dth August, 
1914. 

Minister (Mr. Asquith) in a speech said: 

If I am asked what we arc fighting for, I reply in two 
sentences. First to fulfil a solemn international obligation 
. . . second to vindicate the principle that small nationa- 
lities are not to be crushed in defiance of international 
good faith by the arbitrary will of a strong and overmaster- 
iiig great Power/” 



NOTICS ON PERIOD ET.EVEN (1867-1914) 


nurnsii sovkueigns 

VU'TOUIA (IS37-1001) 

KowAiin VII (1901-1910) 

C;i.,oiu:k V (1010-1930) 

IMl'OUTANT FOKIUGN RULERS 

FiiANCK: NAt»oi.FON III, Einpeioi (1862-1870) 

I'nmt) l'’iu>rcu Rfpublic (1870- ) 

AusmiA' Kmimsuou Francis Josmi (1848-1910) 

CJuumany: Wim.iam op Prussia proclaimed Emiieror 
of Germany (1870-1888) 

Furiir'iiiCK I Empeior (1888) 

Wiu.iAM II, I'mpeior (1888-1918) 

Russia; Ai.uxANmm 11 (1866-1881) 

Ar.nxANDER III (1881-1894) 

Nicholas II (1894-1917) 

lUUTIRH I'KIME MINISTERS 

Driuiy -Disraeli; (1806-1808) 

1st Dishai'u; (1868) 

1st Gi-ADSTONH ; (1868-1874) 

2nd Disrafli ; (1874-1880) 

2nd Gladstone; (1880-1886) 

Saijsdury; (1886-1886) 

3hd Gladstone: (1886) 

Salisbury’ (1886-1892) 

4'ni Gladstone: (1892-1894) 

Rosebery; (1894-1896) 

Saiasbury; (1896-1902) 

Baijfour; (1902-1905) 

Campbell-Bannerman: (1906-1908) 
Asquith: (1908-1916) 
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Noth lao. — . GT-ADSTONE AND IRELAND 

1867. Fenian movement created trouble In Ireland and England. 
Gladstone determined to remedy grievances. 

1. Causes of Irish Discontent*. 

(a) Church. Irish forced to pay tithes to Church of Ireland. Irish 
r majority were Roman Catholics j Chuich of Ireland Protestant, 
(ft) Land, No security of tenure^ landloids rack-rented their tenants, 
many absentees, as many laniilords were English. Irish peasants 
sub-divided farms, till too small to be efiicientj lack of capital 
made farms poor. 

(c) Ireland depended on agriculture, and had no alternative indus- 
tries. 

(d) Population ■was very large for poor resources of the country. 
Holdings could not support families (Hence dependence on 
potatoes, and temblo result of fanuno.) 

2. Gladstone's Irish Policy. 

(а) Discshiblishcd Irish Church (1869). 

(б) Land Acts. 

(i) 1870 Compensation for improvements to be paid by land- 

lords. Evicted tenants to be compensated if had paid 
rent. But landlords still might evict tenants by raising 
rents so that tenants could not pay. 

Land League (Davitt's league) to oiganize rent stnke. 

(ii) 1881. Second Land Act (Three F's), Fair rent^ free salej 

fixity of tenure. Act not accepted by Irish, who were 
now too embittered and wanttsd political independence. 
(c) Pohiical, 

Parnell headed movement for Home Rule, 

(1) i.e. Irish Parliament to manage Irish affairs. Gladstone 
converted to Home Rule. But 
{a) Disorders in Iieland led to first Coercion Act (1881). 
Parnell imprisoned. Gladstone came to terms with him 
{Ktlmatnham Treaty, 1882). 

(6) Phoenix Park murders (1882) roused hostility of people 
in England. 

(ii) 1880. l45< Home Rule BtU introduced by Gladstone. Failed 

to passj many Liberals against it. (ChauibcrUiin left 
Liberals on this issue.) 

(iii) Conservatives in power (1886) — more Coercion. In 1800 

Parnell's disgrace ruined the Nationalist Paity 
Conservatives passed Land Purchase Act, to lend money 
to enable pcasan*ts to buy land. 
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(!v) Gladstcme m Home Ru}e Btll (1893). Passed 

by Gonunrais Iv'ojt'c t<'<i by I-oids. Gladstone letiicd from 
public lUr (181H). 


Noik 140. — GLADSTONE 

1. Finance, A hnancier and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

{a) Diitain botanu* a I»'ree Tiade country, (Abolislied taxes on^ 
papet, ** tax on Knowledge ".) Completed Peers policy of abolish- 
ing diitios on goo<iM 55). 

(i)) Trade ^I’leaty with b'icmce (I860). 

2. Parliamentary Keform. 

(rt) 2n<i Ki'torni iUi ptoposed (1867) to give vote to working-class 
lH)ust‘h(>ld<'is by lowtnuig piopeity qualitication Thiown out — 
unci OiM.U'li th(‘n cauuHl a Dill ba^jcd on Gladstone's. Gladstone 
f()i('(*d \vid<' aniejuliiH'nts on Disiaeli. 

(h) 1881 gave vole to all occujners and lodgeis in town and 
country ]).Lying, 4IO m rent Itniranchised agriculimal labourers. 

(c) Jiallot /Itf (1872) made voting seciet. 

(d) Corruf^t rtiutues Jd (1883) limited amount of money a candi- 
date could spend. 

(e) JRi^itdi limit o>i Ati (1885) disframdiised boroughs under 15,000 
inlialutauts and in<‘p»e<l tliem into counties; gave boroughs of 
less than (>0,000, one niembei j redistubuted thcbo seats to new 
< ouiUitmuit K's. 

Tins nH‘asuie made elect 01 al <Ustricts more equal. 

3. Social Ketorms, 

(a) luiufatjon, lu)rslrr\H Act, 1870, piovided for schools in every 
area arul foi edmataou late 

(i) 1880, education made compulsory. 

(ii) N(‘li*;ious t<‘st at Universities abolished (1870). 

(Z>) Ct7nl Scyrttf entiamt* made to depend not on nomination but 
on exann nation. 

(r) Trtiilt* Ihiwv Act (1871) gave Unions legal existence and safe- 
guauled iumls. 

4. Army llcform unchT ('aulwell (1871). 

Nolo: (dadstom^'s I\*efotin xninisiiy lasted from 1868-74. 

Most of bis nusMsuies came in this pexiod, and wore only rounded 

off in lus latex iniinsliy, 

6. Gladstone's Foreiftn Policy. 

{a) Supposed Italian fr<‘<^dom and unity and opposed Austrian rule 
m Northern Italy (I860). 
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(6) Advocated arluiintioa with XJ S.A and paid compensation over 
Alabama (1872), 

{c) Opposed Turkish misiule Bulgniian ''atrcKiUes" agitation 
(187G). Opposed Disiaeli's “backing “ ol Xuikey and maintained 
Balkans slioiild be ficecl 

(d) In Egypt objected to Disraeli's policy of contiol in Egypt But 
lesponsiblc for "provisional occupation ", Oulou'd withdrawal 
from Sudan. Thus licld responsible lor (Usnlli ot Gordon, 

(e) In South Afrtca objected to attacks on Jloeis, so made peace 
with Boers and recognized the independence oj Boer Repuhhes 
(1881). 

Summary. Glndstoxie's policy was based on bcdief in right ot 
small nations to self-government and reluctance to intetfoie Based 
also on beliet in peace, and objection to war of luteivoation. 


Note 141. — DISRAFJd 

1. Policy of Imperialism, or extension of Biitish Kmpiie 

2 Policy of Popularizing the Crown, as a personal tic between 
Empire. 

3. Policy of Converting Tories to ” Tory Democracy i e, re- 
forms. 


1. Foreign Policy of Disraeli. 

(a) Russia. Strongly opposed to Gla< 1st one's idt'us of peace and 
non-intervention. Dxsi«ieli was aggie.SvSive and thoicltnc opposed 
Kussia and favouicd Turkey. 

(i) In Near East, 1870, suppoitcd Tuikcy ag«unst the Bul- 

gaiians. 

(ii) Sent British fleet to chock Knssians at Constantinople (1878) 
(lii) At Congress of Berlin^ 1878, tluvaitod Hussian plans and 

supported Turldsh powei 

(iv) Sent Afghan expedition to chock l^iissian designs on India 
(1878). 

(&) Obtained share m control of Suez Canal, to give Great Bntain 
control of route to India, and check Inencli in h-gyi^t (1875). 

2 Imperial Policy. 

(a) Queen Victoria, Empress of India (1877), 

(5) Fought Afghan War to secure safety of India (1878-80). 

(c) In Africa dealt with ; 

(i) Annexation of IVansvaal (1877). 

(ii) Zulu Wars (1879-80). 
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3. Home Policy. '* Toiy Doiikh lacy Caiiied thiough rcforma 

sui)plen*n‘ntai y (o tlioso of Ol.ulstoiic 

(a) J*tiiliutnt iJiioy InamluhC. Tims, in 1867, he took over Glad- 
stone's I'ill and was obligocl to widen its piovjsion Vote given to 
" lo(lg(ns " wJu) paid ^10 a yeai. (This Act cnXiancliisod the 
wot Jvincj-inan ) 

Q)) Com}>}})iJtio}} Art {T^atle Union (1876) nialcing strikes legal 
and legah/in;4 jncketing 

(c) Piihlii Ili^ilth Ait (1875). 

(d) Ariiutns* Dwrllms *U'i (1876) — iiniuovecl houses and started 
ck‘aiaiu(‘ of shuns. 

(e) Inn /osftrr tj i^oinnioits Act (saved public land from enclosures) 
(lvS7rO. 

(/) Mcrdntni ^hi/^fung Ad (187G), causing " X^limsoU Mark" to 
IDiovent over-loading ol ships 


Non. UU — llKri’ATN AND RUSSIA (ISIB-ISTS) 

1 . 181i7, Cnnmn^’; jointed with Kussin in helping Gicck Independence, 
foi oiK'c ovt'u oining Ihitisli f(‘cii of Russia. 

(bowing hostihtv to Russia, duo to Russia's tyianny in Poland, 
hoi aid 111 sui>pu'ssion of tlu* Kwoluliun of IH-IS m Austrian Empire, 
and its'u ol hoi laloi l<‘ionc(* in India. All coinhiiicd to create feeling 
wlm h l<*d raitain to < ouloin]»latc war 

2. Cfimnni War, to piovont Russia gaining influence, and to bolster 
up 'riu koy ( 1 85 1 56) 

3. In 1870 dnnnp, tin* hianoo-rh ussiau War, Russia lepudiated peace 
terms inad<^ nltti ('lunoa, and i(‘sioH*d her warships to Black Sea 

Thilain tonid not (►pjU)SO Russia suiglo-handod. 

L 1878 Disrneli opj>os(*d Russia's attack on Turkey, and at Cong7'ess 
of Brrl in ihwaitod Russia, "J Vaco with honour" was claimed by 
r)isia<*li; as no lCiuo])can war lollowed, Disiacli considered he had 
chcoK(‘d Rus.aa, 

{a) Hvdgaria, though pait of it now forced back under Sultan’s 
suzciainty, <hd in the cud got fice. 

(5) Ihitain a(ct*])tod C'y 3 )rus. 

{c) Bosnia put uudt*i pi<;l<icioiatc of Austria to chock Russia, and 
this loti to Austna’s attitude in the Balkans and helped to cause 
wai of lOht 

Summary: I)ima<‘h'.s policy was based on the idea of extending 
the })owor and piostigo ol tlio Rinpiro Also wished to lefoim social 
conditions. Stiong iulorcst in the Near Hast, also in India. Helped 
to rcbtoK; the popularity of the Ciowu. 
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Norn Hn. -- EDUCATION (im 5-1014) 

1 . Education at fits! cniiu‘d on by voliintaiy socu'iios, the Nahonal 
Society (Church of ICni-^land) and ihc Bntihh Society (Non-con- 
formist). In 1833 State grants givc*ti to these societu‘s, and inspcctois 
appointed 

2. 1870 Forster’s Education Act (Glnflblonc's ministry). 

(a) Schools to be set up m every parish. 

• (6) Existing schools to have State giants. 

(c) Elected boards to manage schools 

3. 1880 Attendance at Schools Compulsory. Schools had now 
been built in aieas where foimerly had been none. 

4. 1890. Education made Free. I'hai is, parents no longer charged 
fees. (But panmts [lay for education tiuough p*Lymcnts of rates.) 

5. 1899. Board of Education Set Up. A government department 
now responsible for educ.itiou of <lnUhcn. 

6. 1902. Education placed under Control of Town and County 
Councils. (Old school boaids abolisUc'd.) 

Secondary education cueoiiraged by piovdsion of ''places" for 
children from elemental y schools, In return for State grants 

Note 144 ^DEVELOPMENT Oi? TRADE UNIONS 

1 After Combination Acts repealed (1824), Kobeit Owen forms Grand 
Araalgamalod Union. Tnx/Ie Unions could bo formed. But 

(а) Magistr<Ltes often punished lo<i(leis for " intimidation 

(б) Trade Union funds could not be protected fiom dishonest officials 
(c) A strike might still be a " conspiracy 

2. 1871. Gladstone passed Criminal Law Amendment Act. Trade 
Union officials could be prosecuted for dishonesty, so funds protected 

3. 1875. Disraeli passed Employers' and Workmen's Act, Strikes made 
“ legal ", and unions could not bo prosocut('d for doing anything 
collectively tliat would bo legal if done by individual. 

4. 1901. Taff Vale Judgment struck at Unions, for judges decided 
that Unions wctc liable for all lo&s(‘s to cmployors caused by illegal 
acts of mcmbcis. 

This removed by Trade Disputes Act (1906), saying that Unions 
not liable for losses caused by such acts. 

5. Trade Unions, to protect their interests, used th<‘ir funds to send 
members to Pailianient (before lucrubeis were paid, no means to 
send working-man to I’atliamoni). This (leclar<‘d illeg.nl by jinlgc in 
Osborne Judgment (1909). Hence Trade Umon Act (1013) said Unions 
could use funds for political purposes if (a) such funds kept separate 
from industrial funds, jind {b) any members objecting, need not pay. 
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Non I t;* —Kom) SALisnuuY (i«no-ioo3) 

Lender of Ccnua^i vot ivi\s (1881 -J002) When Gladstone's Home Rule 
policy spill the Lilieials, a joint C‘<nis(‘ivalive-l3iiiomst party formed, 
Conseiv.itives undei S<iiisl)uiv (1885), '* Liberals led by Hartington] 
and ‘Ra<lK-*ils led by OhainlxTlam, 

(Salisbury bad been in Disiaell's nuuiwStry. 186(i, but would not » 
accept hi« l^eform ihlL) 

L Ireland* 188()* Salisbniy lulvoentcd ** resolute ** government as 
appemed to Gladsionc's Home Kuhs. 

(a) Baljouy stnit (lind S<Hu^t«uy. 

{h) Crum'S Ati, susp<nidinn tiial by jury. Special resldent-magis- 
tiates to crush disorder (1887). 

(c) Land J*urrJta$fi Ait to Ic'-rnl peasants money at very low rate, 
to piiuhaso Lind (1887). 

2. Golouial Policy - dotimialed by Chamberlain (sec Note 146). 

3. Foreign Policy* 

(fl!) In 1878 had ftone with Disraeli to Congress of Berlin Had 
shared Disraeli's hatred ot Russia and bi« support of Turkey. 

(/;) linpu‘Ssotl by Uisinarck and fiiendly to Germany. 

(c) Feart^l France and her giuwmg African Empire. 

(d) Fgypt' 

(i) Lord Cromer administered Egypt excellently, British in- 
tluerue supronie (1883-1907) 

(li) reconquered (Kitchener) (1898). 

pii) Fr<‘ru'li trh‘d to check thh Fashoda, triumph for Britain 
(1808), 

(tf) South America, quarrel with Venezuela — Britain accepted 
U.S.A.s intervention, and Salisbury conciliatory (1899). 

4. African Policy. Confeicnee at Berlin (1886) to settle division of 
Africa. Salisbury worked with Bismarck. Secured for Britain 
Nigeriii, Kenya, Uganda. France given northern areas, to console 
her after Fnanco-Prussian war. 

6. ** Splendid Isolation ’h Salisbury would not interfere in the con- 
tinental quarrels raised by Germany, but kept Britain In isolation, 
lie shared opinions generally held then: 

(a) That France was dangerous. 

(&) That nse of Germany was a good development! and 

(«) That the struggle on the continent did not concern Bntain. 
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NoiP 146 — JOSrPH Cf!AMHfc.RlA5fN (1836-1914) 

Started life as an extreme Radical and Republican. 

1. Municipal Career. Began public career in Birmingham Carried 
through senes of mumcii'»al reioiiijs 

^2. Radical M.P. under Gladstone Left the party over Home Rule, 
and split It (1885) Many ** liberals " joining the Ctmservative party 
which now called itst if *' Uniuuist " as inauit4iuiiiig Tiiuon with Ire- 
land 

3 Accepted ofTice as Unionist unrler S^disbury (1896) Now de- 
veloped true interest of his life .is Colonial Secretary 

4. Imperialism. 

(а) Desired extension of British U nitory. Thus encouraged Empire 
on which sun never ^ets '* Stiaits Settlements acquired 1896. 

(i) North Borneo and Sarawak Protet. toxates, Fiji Islands, 

(h) Encouraged Rhodes m <reatu>n of Rhodesia (1896). 

(ill) Supported 2nd Boer War and compiest of two Dutch 
Republics. 1 899- 1 902, 

(б) De’aired tightening of colonial ties, hence promoted Colonial 
Conference (1897). Colonies not very uumous for furthei tedera 
tion, preferred greater independence, 

(c) Started campaign for Tariff Reform '' (1903), i e wished duties 
put on foreign gootls enteimg Britain with a preference for colonial 
goods Ann, to make tiade lelations with colonies closei. 

Note; Colonies and dominions being independent, r ould and did 
impose own taalfs, and tantTs against l>ritam. 

Policy defeated at Election ot 1906, and Liberals letumed to 
power. " Tariff Reform " split the Conservative party now, just 
as Peel's Corn Law Repeal had split it earlier. In both vases, the 
Opposition returned to power. 


Note 147 —CANADA (1791-^1906) 

In 1791 Canada divided into two provinces (Pitt's Canadian Act) — 
Upper Canada (English), and Lower Canada (French). Each had 
local elected assembly. 

1837. Rehelhon under Papinean, due to discontent over grant of land 
to Englishmen, and to grant of land to Episcopal Church. Rebellion 
crushed, 

1. 1838. Lord Durham sent ont to inquire into revolt. 

(a) Deported leaders of levolt without trial. 

Opposition to this caused his recall. 
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m Famous lie port issiit»d. Advocated: 

(i) Union ol two pioviiues once moie (1840) 

(u) Giant id oolomal «isst‘inhly and full contiol in inlcrnal affairs 

2. 1S47. Lord Idgni made govemoi, and under him, responsible self- 
govern nirut wab lullilled 

Lor<l l-l;;iu f’oveuud tliiouj’Ii a JMi'nishy winch was responsible 
to the Assembly, and depended on a majority theie. 

i Federation of Canada, 

(a) 18G7 Dominion of Canada created, by federation of provinces 
Ont<uio (Upjiei), yui'bcc (Lower), Nova Scotia, and New Biuns- 
wick. 

{h) 1870 Pait of Hudson Hay temtoiy foimod into piovmce of 
Maiutob.i 

(c) 1871 BuUsh Columbia added. 

{d) 1906. Albci la and Saskatchewan added. 


Noih — AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

l Early Developments. 

1. (a) 1770 Captain Cook exploied Austialinn co«ist 
(h) 1788. Fust .seftliuueiU in New South Wales. 

(c) 1780. Duiing ri'juobsiou of the biciu h Revolution, political 
j^iisonius tmnspoilrd to AusHalui, as well as convicts, to Botany 
Hay 

{d) In 1707 Maiaithui hml impoitod s/teep, which gave Austiaha a 
gKMt industry. Helped by distoveuos of Cap tn Blue Mountains 
with gicat p.istiuos beyoiui 

2. Development ol States. 

(а) New South IV ales. 

1788 First convict sot t lenient. 

18128. Made Crown Colony. 

1810, IWansportation aholished. 

1812. (banted repi<jsentative government. 

(б) Victoria (originally pait ot N. S Wales). 

1851. Si'panited from N S Wales. 

1851. Gobi discovered 

1864 Grantetl iespoa.sible govcinment. 

(c) Queensland (originally paitof N. S. Wales). 

1869. Separated from N S. Wales 
1869 Granted responsible government. 
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{d) South Ausiralta 

1836 Founded by Edward Gtbhoa Wahr fields through hia 
Colonization Society 16,000 “ Fieo ** colonists settled 
there 

1836 Adelaide founded, 

1864 Granted responsible government. 

(tf ) Western A ustralta 

1829 *' Free " settlement. 

1849-68 Convicts sent 

1868 Transportation abolished 

1860 Granted representative government 

1890 Granted responsible government. 

Ji Federation, 

1866 Federation of N S Wales, Victoria, and South Australia 
1897 Convention held at Adelaule to discuss federation of all the 
States. 

1900 Australian Commonwealth Act 

(i) Commonwealth Parliament created 

(ii) State Parliaments continued in each State 

(ui) Commonwealth Capital to be created at Canberra. 

1926 Australia became a Dotninton, 


NEW ZEALAND 

1817 Early settlements founded 

Maoris resisted settlement and fought Lord Glenelg championed 
Maori cause. Quarrelled with Gibbon Wakefield's settlers. 

1839 Annexation proclaimed. 

1840 Treaty of Waitangi — Maoris accepted Queen Victoria's rule 
and New Zealand becomes Crown Colony. 

Sir George Grey preserved native lands. Sheep introduced — " Can- 
terbury lamb " trade, 

1862 New Zealand granted self-government with assembly at Wel- 
lington. 

1867 Maori representatives elected, 

1907 New Zealand (which had refused to federate with Australia) 
given title of Dominion of New Zealand. 
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14W - ^FHIC^V 

Cape Colony acquired tiom the ij'utch (181 1 ). 

1. ILargc Ihiiih popuhLtioa, In atUlition, numerous native races. Fric- 

tion between Hiitjsh and I Hitch, ovei th<‘ nalives Boers turned 
tliom inlo ami rOvSented Britain's abolition of slavery (1833). 

(а) This I<h 1 to Or/^at T'rrk, 183« Bckts migrated to Natal (1838). 
In 1843 Bntain annexed Natal, and Boers tiekked again to Orange 
and Vaal districts 

(б) 1852. i>and Rivet Convtntion Biitish recognized independence 
ol Orungt' Ptee State and lfani>x)aal. 

(c) Ke]uestMjtat ive institutions gianted to the Cape (in 1853) and to 
Natal (in 1850). 

2. Great Biitaiii by series of wars acquiied: 

(а) Btii.utoland, and by war against Kaffiis, controlled Cape Colony 
up to 15oei poition (1808). 

(б) 1877. lyanstuml annexed — on giounda that Boers could not 
protect teiiit<ny ag.unsi waihkc Zulus. 

(tf) Zulus ]irovoked war and Ziiluland conquered. Later annexed 
(1887) 

3. Wars with Boerfi- 
(a) First Hocf War, 

(i) 1881, Boexs rose against British. Won Laing*s Nek and 
Majuba. tJUulstoiie made peace and recognized Boer 
tnde lu'ntlent e .us South dfrican Republic (1884) 

(li) Cecil Rhodes acquired Rhodesia lor Britain (1896) checked 
Boor att<‘‘mpl to expand. 

(ill) Quarrel ov<*i UiiUuhlers va f:;old mines oi Transvaal. (1896.) 
Jainosoii Raid, provoked Bcwjr hostility. 

{b) Second Boer War, 1890-1902. Transvaal and Orange Free State 
annexed 

4 Union of South Africa (1909). All 4 provinces (except Rhodesia) 
muled (()iaiig<^ Free State, Tiausvaal, Cape Colony, Natal) and 
given selj government. 


Noti- ir>0. — DKVKLOPMlilN'r' OR SRLF-GOVRRNMENT. SUMMARY 

1. Canada fcderat<'d in 1807. Dominion of Canada. 

2 Australia ledernted in 1855 Completed by joining of new pro- 
vinces in 1893. Ciommonwcalth ot Australia m 1000, 

3 New Zealand giv(‘U .self-govemnient in 1852 and called a Do m i n i o n 

in 1007 

4. South Africa federated and Union of South Africa formed, 
with grant of self-government in 1909 
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Notf 151. — RKUGIOUS REVIVAL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND ITS KFFKC'rS 

1 Evanj:»elical Movoinont (“ Low C'lnirch *') 

suited in Church of I'nj^land pailly" owiii^; to the mflucnce ol 
Wehley (1703-01), whose followers left the Ciitiich Took practical 
view of ** brotherhood ol man ha.^ed on Ihble teaching, so active 
mernbeis were active philanthiopist.s 

Most eimnent meinbcTS, Shafiei^huiy (1801-86) (Factory Acts, etc ), 
and WtlberJarcG (17r)0>1833) (Abohuon of Slavery) 

Also encouraged education (ITannah Mote) (1769-1833). 

2. ** Oxford ” or Tractarian Movement (" High Chuich "). 
Founded by a group of men at Oxford (1S33), published " Tracts for 
the limes cmphasi/ing continuity of Church of England with the 
Catholic Church J^evival of ritual 

(After Tract 90 which tried to prove that the 39 Articles of the 
Church of Enghmd hiUl nothing contradictoiy to the Koiuan Catholic 
Church, many left and joined tin Roman Chmeh. 

Most prominent men, Newman and Manning.) 

Imcouragcd work m poor parislios, encouraged founding of nurs- 
ing and teaching sisteihoods, and encouraged building of Church 
schools 

3. Christian Socialists. 

Led by a group of writers, Charles KingUey (1819-76), and F, D. 
Maurice (1805 72). Kncouiaged working-class education, founded 
woiking-mcn's colle<*e Very active lu hyguniic reloiius — sanita- 
tion, and so on The writers used then novels to foiward their views 
{a rat 1854). 

General levival of religious life, which led on to movement to 
encourage ‘'philanthropy " and wuik for, aiul amongst, tlie poor. 

Note ir)2~-TirK "GllAE FOR AinUCA” 

Kx]doiation of nineteenth cenUuy showed Aliua vast continent. 

1 lUirlon and Baker discoveied Hie gieat 1 akes, Tanganyika and 
Viciona Speke discoveied Hie souice ol the Nile (1857-64.) 

2 Livingstone exidorcd Zaiuibar, discoveied Victoria Falla and Lake 
Nyassa (1849-73). 

3 Stanley explored the Congo (1874-79). 

4 European powers decided to divide up Aftica. 

Begun at Conlerence of Berlin (1884) aiul continued in a seiies 
of conferences and agieciuents down to 1906 

(a) France got north-west Ahiea, Algena, Ibezu h Congo, Tunis, and 
control of Morocco. 

(&) Spain got Spamsh Morocco, 
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(c) Belgium got Congo, 

((i) Italy got Sornalildncl, Libya (and m 1911 Tnpoli) 

(e.-) Portugaf got Portuguese West and Mozambique (on West), 

(/) Gffniany got Geini.iii East and West. 

(g) Britain got Nigt-ua. Kenya, Uganda Alicady had Cape Colony, 
and Khodesia, and protectoiate ovei Egypt and Sudan. 


Note 15S — SOCIAL RFKORMS OF TIIK LIBERALS (1906-1913) 

Rise of Socialist party led all parties to take greater interest in social 
reform 

Liberals mt»"oduced; 

1. Social Reiormfi: 

(а) Old Age X*ension<, (1008) 

(б) Reform of Poof Law Woikhousea to be classified and efforts 
made to k<*op people out of them, by Lindmg them woik if able- 
bodied, and other rofoims look many people out of the work- 
houses, e g. pensions led oUl people to live with lelations. 

(i?) National Health Insurance (1911). 

(d) Children. 

(i) Piovjsion of meals tor cluldTen in need (1906), 

(ii) Medical inspection m schools (1907). 

(ui) Children's Charter set up special Cluldien's Courts for crime 
(1908). 

(tf) Labour 

(i) Trade Disputes Act (1906), protected funds of Trade Unions, 
(u) Sweated Indusirtes Act, set up minimum wage boaids m low- 
paid trades (1909). 

(iii) Labour exchanges set up, to enable men and women to find 

woik (1909). 

(iv) Shop Hours Act to limit hours (1911). 

(v^ Treide Unions Act, enabled Tiade Unions to use funds for 
political purposes (1913). 

2. Army Reform. Haldane reorg<imzed Army, and created Terri- 
tonal Army (190G-13). 

3. Political Reforms. 

(fl) ** People's Budget ”, to pay for cost of social refoims led to 
disputes Tvith House of Loids (1909). 

Result, Parliament Act of 1911, abolished power of Lords to 
veto bills for more than a hmited period.. 

(6) Payment of Members (to enable woi king-men to sit in Parlia- 
ment) (1911) 

(c) Home Rule Bill passed 1912 Never put into opeiation owing 
to resistance of Ulster and to war of 1914. 
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Noth 154 -- INDIA - MOVEMENT FOR SELF-GOV ERNMEM' 

1. Dcniaiid for Self-ijovcrnment on same lines as romuiions. 
Obstacles: (a) Dilferenccs of laoc and ndii'ion in India, Cla^li be 

tween Hindus and Moh'uumcdans. 

(5) Povoity and lUitciruy of Indians, making t>elf govcriinient more 
diliiuilt. Illitoiaic piopulalion difficult to oigani^e poliUcally, and 
poveity makes provision of educafion dilficull. 

2. Growing Discontent In India* Outbreaks of disorder, especially 
in licngal, where tenonsts used fneanus. Objection to partition of 
I'engal under Cur/ou (1905). 

3. Liberal Proposals for Reform (1006) 

Motley (secietary of State for India in Englan<l), and Mtnio (Vice- 
roy), introduced Morley-Minto Relonns '' (1906 10). 

(a) Elected repiesentatives to sit in Imperial la'gislative Counal. 

(6) Elected representatives to be in majority on the Provmcial 
legislative Connnls 

(c) Indians to sit on Viceroy’s Council and Council of State in Eng- 
land. 

4. Montague - <3hdmstord Reforms (1918-19J9) ~ " Dominion 
Sinlus" promised. Monia^^ue (Secretaiy of State) and Chelmsford 
(Viceroy). 

(a) Certain departments in piovmcial govemmenis placed under 
Indian nunisteis, responsible to elected assemblies (responsible 
govei ninent). 

But, this not applu'd to all departments. Some weie ** reserved " 
for officials a])])oiuted by Jkitain (lienee called Dyarchy) “ Re- 
served ” departments include finance and maxnienance of rule 
If system woiktd well, then after 10 years extension to be granted 
Rise of opposition movement, headed by Gandhi, has led to dis- 
sension and no further giant yet made, 

(a) Council of State for all India, Legislative Assembly for all India 
(u) Provincial Legislatures to have wide powers, but certain powers 
to be reserved for Governor, and if Legislative Council refuses to 
act, the Governor can take over. 
















EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD ELEVEN 

18(57-1914 


1. Dosciibo Cliulsttmc’s attfiiqHb to remedy Insh grievances. 

(NUJB 1935) 

2. Give an account of the foieign policy of Gladstone (LGS 1936) 

3 Slab' the Hcivict's of Disiach (a) to his party, and (6) to the im- 

pioveinenl of social conditions. (LGS 1937) 

4 DosciiIkj tho principal achicveinenls of Disraeli (NUJB 1936) 

f) 'I'lace the growth of Untish ikwci in Egypt and the Sudan from 
tlic ('.stahlishnient of the Dual ('ontiol in 1S76 to the end of this period. 

(NUJB 1938) 

C De.sciilie the mam lefoinieis in England of Gladstone’s first 
ministry (18(58 74). (NUJB 1937) 

7. Stall' the si'iviei's to the Uiitihli Empire of two of the following 
Loid Jtalhoiisie, Lord Diiihain, Joseph t'haraberlain, Cecil JRhodos. 

(LGS 1936) 

8 Give an account of the woik of etihfr Joseph Chamberlain or Cecil 

Ehodt'S (LGS 1937) 

9 Give a brief study of the foieign policy of Disraeli. 

(LGS 1923; NUJB 1030, 1932) 

10 "Vldiat wa.s the attitude of this country towards the Eastern 

^liu'stion? (OC 1932) 

11. Discuss the coiitiibutions of Disraeli to the development of the 

Consctvaiivc jiaity. (LM 1926) 

12. Eclatc the coui.so of events m Egypt leading up to the death 

of Goulou, (LGS 1922, 1926; OL 1929, UW 1931) 

13. Compare the aims and methods of O'Connell with those of Par- 
nell (LGS 1923) 

14. Compaie tlu' Evangelical and the Oxford Movements (OC 1935) 

15 Sketch in outline the history of tho English novel between 1815 

and 1014. (LGS 1935) 

16 I)c.scnbe society in tlie Victorian age as it appears in the works of 

any Victoiian novelist. (OC 1932) 
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17. Wliat were the main contnbuiions made by Englishmen to the 

advancement of science between 1815 and 1914? (LGS 1935) 

18. Give a brief account of the relations between England and 

Fiance from 1870 to 1914 (NUJB 1935^ 

19 Write a brief account of two of the following (a) the Intio- 
duction of Railways in England; (5) the Rochdale Pioneers, (c) the 
Irish Famine of 1845-7; {d) the Women's Sufliage Movement. 

(NUJB 1933) 

20 What part did Bntain play in “the scramble for Afnca”-' 

(Illustrate with a map.) (CWB 1931) 

21 What IS meant by “ Responsible Government “? Show how and 

when It was gained by either Canada or Australia. (UW 1932) 

22 Outline the pnncipal measures aflectmg education in England 

during the mneteentb century (LGS 1922, 1924; OL 1932} 

23 Trace the development of Tiade Unions during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century 

(LGS 1922, 1924, LM 1924, OL 1930; D 1931) 

24. Outline the course of franchise reform during the nineteenth 

century. (LGS 1924, 1925, UW 1932, j OL 1932) 

25. Outline the development in England of factory legislation 

(LM 1924; CL 1930) 

20 Outline the relations between England and Turkey during the 
latter half of the ninct<‘cnth century, (LM 1924) 

27 Describe some of the improvements in communications effected 
dimng the nineteenth century. (LGS 1924, LM 1931) 

28. Discuss the growth of British power in India during the second 
half of the nineteenth century. (LGS 1925) 

20 In what dangets was Great Britain involved at the end of Vic« 
toria's reign by her isolation from continental affairs? (L(»S 1025) 

30 What efforts were made by legislative means to improve the 
conditions of the people between 1900 and 1914? (OC 1930) 

31. Between 1815 and 1915 the conditions of life of the working 
classes improved enormously. What were the chief factors that bronghf 
about this improvement? (LGS 1937) 
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WAR AND AFTERMATH (1914-1939) 

CHAPTER 76 

WORLD WAR (1914-1918) 

The World War (Note 156) was fought on a scale un- 
approachcd in any previous century. For the first time, 
“ Nations in Anus ” fouglit one another, and instead of tens 
of thousands, millions faced one another — altogether the 
war saw the employment of no less than 50 millions of araied 
men. Moreover, not only were ohl weapons transformed and 
multiplied beyond measure,^ but the war was fought in 
new elements and with new weapons. War in the air and 
under the water was developed enormously. Air forces — 
aeroplanes or airships or balloons — were used, for instance, 
for scouting and for obtaining information, chiefly by means 
of photography, of the hostile dispositions; for assisting 
artillery by checking and registering; for bombing hostile 
forts and railway stations; and for attacking the enemy 
on the march. The under-water weapons, again, as we 
shall see, transformed tlic conditions of naval warfare. As 
the war progressed, weapons became more and more deadly 
and diabolical; hand-grenades, gas, artificial fog, liquid fire, 
and tanks were all gradually brought into operation. The 
result was tliat the strain on men’s nerves in the later stages 

^ The Biitish hud on the West front at the beginning? of the war 48(5 guns and 
howitzers, of which 24 were of medium calibre, at the end they had b437, of 
which 22 U were of medium and heavy calibre* 

(Fi)28) 941 
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of the war was of a kind inconiparablc with that in any 
previous warfare. 

I’he Gernhins liail to light on two fronts; on tlic west 
against Iwance and (ireat Hritain, and on the cast against 
Russia. They hoped by a “ knock-out blow ” to concen- 
trate their army m the west, swceji through Belgium, thus 
^ getting round the I'reneh line, and reach Baris. 

'Fhcy neaily succeeded. 'I'hough the Belgians fought 
Conquest haid, tlicy could not si.md against ovei whelming force, and 
Beiijium m three weeks the Gernuins i cached the French frontier. 
'L'hey tlicn wished to get betw'een the allied Franco-British 
•I’lu- armies to Paris. 'I'be I'rench sent all the troops they could 
gcl,^ and the Germans wcie driven back to the River Aisne. 
They were then ahgru'd facing the b'lench aiul British 
armies, and from September, HIM, for the ne.\t four yeans, 
the lines reaching from Rheinis to the Vosges scarcely 
shifted. Trenches were dug, barbed wire entanglements 
put up, and “ trench warfare ” began. 

Meanwhile, in the cast the Russians met with disaster. 
Tannra- They advanced into Gernuiny, and at Tatmenbng amongst 
(m 4 * the lakes, were totally defeated (1914). The ne-Kt spring the 
The Gennans followed this up, drove the Russians far back, and 
front established tliemsclvcs on Russian territory.* 

There was now a dilTcrence of opinitin between military 
Twopossi. conunanders and statesmen. The soldiers wished to coniine 
Gttiupou the war to these two long-drawn frontiers. 'The statesmen 
believed that trench warfare meant “ stalemate ” and that 
wc should seek to pierce tlie Austro-Gennan defences in 
other areas. So one attack was planned on Gallipoli, held 
by Germany’s ally the Turks, and another on Mesopotamia, 
The object of tlie landing at Gallipoli was to get in touch 
with hard-pressed Russia, to defeat I’urkey, and thereby to 
induce Bulgaria to join us. A naval attack was lirst planned, 
but the Turkish lloaling mines sank some ol our ships, and 


^ ueic scut fion> Pana in vehidea hastily comnianclceretU 

^ The Geruiitiai cnnquereU all Ruasiun l^olancl axid Lithuania, 
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it wa*- J>v.'idt‘d that the attempt must be given np. After an 
interval, .t lane* .ittaelf v'Of. fesolve<l r.pnn, and the troops used 
for thus l.in;elv raow tuan Australia and Now Zealand.'* The 
Turks, houever, wuiued by the earlier ttfort, defended the 
peninsula strongly, and after most amazing bravery in 
landing, the Biitinh troops could not advance beyond the 
beaches Nine months after the first storming of the 
shore, the British troops were recalled (December, 1915). 

Kilt The advance into Mesopotamia was even more cli.sastrous, 
(1910) ^ Rntish anny was surrounded at Kut (and later forced 

to surrender, Apiil, 1910.) 

Bulgaria joined Germany, and a great joint attack was 
Central made l)y the Central Powers on Serbia, which, by the end 
"(ms) of 1915, had been completely ovcrvvheltnecl and occupied 
by hostile forces. 

The only advantage gained by the Allies was that Italy 
came in on their side. 'Phis coincided witli a change in the 
political situation at home. It was reali/ed that one paity 
could not effectively carry on such a struggle, and a Coali- 
tion Ministry' was formed, in which all the parties united. 
Liberal, Conservative, and Labour. (May, 1915.) 

The situation now presented (May, 1915) was that 
Germany and Austria with tlioir allies, had complete control 
of all Central Europe, had asseited their influence in the 
Balkans, aiad, through their alliance with 'Purkey, controlled 
the Near East. Russia still had her armies in the field, 
and thereby kept large Austro-Gcrman forces engaged. 

By January, 1916, it was decided tbat greater efforts 
oonscrip- must be made. Up to this point, Britain had fought with 
Mon(i9i9> original small army of regulars, and with the largo army 
of volunteers which had been called for by Lord Kitchener. 
The fearful losses in man-po\\cr, however, and the need of 
the French for greater help, caused Great Britain to intro- 
duce conscription (1916). 'Phis involved radical changes in 


> Thus the name “ Anzac ” from the initials of Australia and New Zealand 
Army Corps, 
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iiidusti 7 With man-power drawn off to the armed forces, 
and with tlie increased and always increasing demand for 
munitions, women had to take the place of men. They were 
admitted to the factories, and the Trade Unions agreed, 
in the interests of the nation, to “ dilution This meant 
that unskilled labour was allowed in industries and occupa- 
tions hitherto reserved for skilled workers. Women also* 
worked on the land, drove trains, acted as postmen, and in 
every way helped to set men free for work women could 
not do. 

The Western Front throughout this period was the scene 
of continuous bombardment. As such a form of warfare 
had not been foreseen, there were no proper “ dug-outs ” 
or trenches, and the men suffered greatly from cold and 
above all from mud in tlie winter. Yet it was in this area that 
both sides hoped for decisive victory. 

First the Geriuans made a violent attack on the French at 
Verdun (February to August, 1916), and to the French this warm 
was the great struggle of the war. They held out against all 
the massed attacks of the Germans, despite appalling casual- vcrciun 
tics. Over 400,000 Frenchmen were killed in the defence 
of Verdun, but they showed that tlie Germans could not 
batter their way through. 

'I'hen the Allies launched their attack along the river 
Somme. Again thousands upon thousands of men were rhe 
killed, and gigantic quantities of munitions weie used up, 
but small advance was made. Indeed, as became clear later, 
such terrific bombardment of any ground by high-explosive 
shells reduced llie terrain to such a condition that no army 
could advance across It. The Germans were, so E^udendorff 
reported, “ absolutely exhausted ” by tliesc struggles, but 
they withdrew their lines and were thus able to continue the 
war. 

The Russians at this time made one final effort to help 
their allies; tlicy attacked the Austrians in the east and Russia 
won some successes, while the Italians harassed them by 
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an attack from the south. Rumania joined the Allies 
(August, iOlG), only to bo doleated. 

This period, mid-way thiough the war as it proved, was 
Lloyd one of crisis. It w as marked by the replacement of Asquith 
*pTimeby Lloyd (leorgc as Prime Minister. As the land war 
“‘"i*’‘“M-)ecame more and more one of great forces camped im- 
*movably against each other, the (Jermans began to fix their 
hopes on victory tlirough sea power, (rreat Britain had, at 
the vciy outset of the war, driven (lermaii shipping olf the 
oceans. A few Geriium warships had remained on distant 
The wa. stations. 'Phese had, in the first months of the war, 
defeated and sunk a weaker British squadron at Coronel 
( 1914 ), only to be themselves, one month latci, delcated 
and sunk at the Falkland Minds. But the navy had many 
duties to perfoim. First, it had to protect the shores of 
Great Biitain from German raids or invasions. A few raids 
were made, as for instance on Lowestoft and Searborough, 
but the Germans were able to make no attempt at invasion. 

Second, tlie navy had to transport and convoy all the 
soldieis and munitions and supplies of all sorts to the many 
fields of war — twenty imllion men were conveyed to and 
from France alone during the four years of war, and without 
tile loss of a single soul. 

Third, the navy had to sweep the enemies’ merchant 
flags from the sea, and to strangle their foreign trade. The 
strangulation of their trade and the stoppage of their imports 
were among the most important of the factors which brought 
about the final downfall of the enemy Powers. 

Fourth, the British navy had to protect and encourage 
British and allied commerce. Great Biitain’s very existence 
depended on her imports — and If the navy had failed. 
Great Britain would have been starved into surrender in a 
few weeks. At the beginning .of the war the navy had to 

' Two-thitds of the foodstulls eaten in the Umted Kingdom came from 
abiodd, as did all the cotton and thrce-fouiths ot the wool, and the available 
suppUcs in the United Kingdom, at any one time, would not have lasted more 
than five or sue weeks. 
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stop hostile cruisers escaping from German ports, and 
to clear the seven seas of the cruisers already thcre.^ Later, 
the navy, in its protection of commerce, had to meet a more 
formidable menace in the submarine — but of that we shall 
say something shortly. 

The paramount duly of the navy, however, on which all 
else depended, was the fifth. This was to look after the' 
German I ligh Seas Fleet, to confine it to port, and to bring 
it — or any portion of it — to action if it put to sea. That, 
in the first two years of the war, was the business of our 
Grand Fleet, under the command of Admiral JelUcoe ^ 
till November, 1916, and later under that of Admiral 
Beatly. But, of course, the conditions of naval warfare 
since our last great sea fight in Nelson’s time had in 
many ways altered. It was not only that steam or oil- 
driven ironclads had displaced sailing vessels, or that the 
vessels themselves were much larger, and the range of their 
guns enormously extended,® but also that entirely new 
factors had been intioduccd. One was the underwater 
torpedo, discharged either from a submarine or a destroyssr 
or a battleship. Another was the mine, laid under the sea, 
which exploded when brought into contact with a ship. 
Our battle-fleet had always to beware of being drawn over 
prepared minefields, and the torpedo, with its extreme 
range of 15,000 yards, was still more to be feared. Again, 
in the old days, ships could not slip away unperceived 


‘ At the opcninju; of the war there were five Cciman cruisers m the Pacific. 
Those destroyed, ofi Coionel in Chile, two British ships of an inferior squadron. 
/The Adniiriiltv mnnedialely dispatched two battle-cruisers to the Falkland 
Islands. The day after their arrival the five Geiman ships, unaware of danger, 
appeared, and before evening they wcie all, except one, at the bottom of the 
sea. (>t the other (Jeiman ciuiscrs, the Etnam had the greatest fame, one of 
her exploits was to sail witli an additional false funnel, so as to resemble a British 
cruiser, to Penang, an island off ihe Malay Peninsula, and there to destroy a 
Russian cruiser and a French destroyer 

* “ Jellicoc It has been said, ** was the only man on either side w^ho could 
lose the war m an aiteinoon " This gives some mcasuie of his responsibilities. 

® Nelson’s flagship, the Viaory, was of 3100 tons, and her whole broadside 
only weighed 1H)0 lb., with a range of 1700 to SfiOO yards. The Iron Duke^ 
Jellicoe’s llagship, had a displacement of 25,000 tons, and could throw a single 
projectile of 1200 lb., with a range of 18,000 to 20,000 yards. 
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except in a fop or at nipht — Init aitificial smoke screens 
enabled a iiiodeia flooL lo conceal its inoveiucnts. 

'riic Riilisli fleet could no lonper, under the new con- 
ditions, be kept, as In past apes, ontsiclc the cneniics’ ports. 
For the preater pait of the war it was either m S(apa Flow 
or the b'lrth of Forth; and when it did come out, it had to 
be protected and flanked by larpe minrbers of destroycis 
and by cniiaers, and olten preceded by mine-sweepers, 
Althouph there were minor actions, for nearly two years the 
llritish (jrand b'leet and the (unman, lliph Seas Fleet 
fouphl no proat battle. But on the last day of May, 1010, 
came the Hal lie of fvlhmd — the oitly encounter ol the two 
main fleets. Poor visibility, perhaps, robbed the British 
fleet of what a]i]ieared to be a .splendid chance of victoiy. 
As it was, both sides t'xpressed themselves satisfied. 'J’hc 
German fleet maintained that, though met by a loree supeiior 
in the ratio of eight to live, it inflicted twice as nuich 
damage as it siilTered, and destroyed thiee Biitish battle- 
cruisers; whilst Great Britain maintained that the German 
High Seas Fleet was so much battered that never again 
would it risk another fight. 

If the (jcnnans had thus failed as regards fighting our 
battle fleet, they had formidable weapons still to use. 'Phey 
could attack our merchant sliip]iinp, and that of neutrals 
trading with us. F'rom 1015 they used their submarines to 
destroy commeicc, and in 1917 they declared that they 
would wage immlmlcd submarine warfaic; that is to say, 
all ships of whatever nation proceeding to or from a British 
port, would be sunk. This campaign proved terribly effective ; 
in April, of every 100 ships leaving Fngland, 25 were sunk, 
and over a million tons of shipping lost. 

Various results unexpected to Germany followed. The 
Admiralty started the convoy system, which reduced our 
losses. It also equipped “ Q-boats ”, that k, ships disguised 
in various ways, but really armed to destroy submarines — 
which proved very effective. Rationing was introduced in 
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Great Britain, to conserve our food supplies. America, first 
perturbed by the sinking of the British liner, the Ltisitmia, 
when 1200 lives were lost, including 120 American citizens 
(May, 1915), then inllamcd by the sinking of her own ships 
and the breach of international law, declared war on 
Germany (April, 1917). 

'I'his actu.illy marked the turn of the tide, though at first 
it was not apparent. Gradually the British got the better of 
the submarines, yet before troops began to pour across the 
sea from the United States, one further dramatic event 
occurred. 

Russia had struggled on in the cast, but the incompetence 
and eorruiition of her leaders had led to a total breakdown Russian 
in the supplies of her armies. Men were sent to fight against 
the Germans and Austrians with no munitions, no guns, no 
rifles. 'I’lie casualties became a slaughter. At length the 
nation could stand no more. Revolution broke out, and the 
Tsar abdicated (March, 1917). So utterly was Russia at the 
mercy of ( Jermany that she had to accept the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, giving up to Germany vast areas of her territory, 
including all her western provinces.^ 

I’lie collapse of Russia was a great blow to the Allies, and 
1917 brought them no corresponding gain. The French Tie 
made great attacks on the Aisne, which failed totally, and so 1917 ‘ 
frightful were the French losses that there were mutinies and 
great discontent in their armies. This necessitated attacks 
by the British to draw off the Germans. An attack was made 
on the Germans at Messines which was a great success, and 
repeated attacks, lasting over a period of five months, for the 
possession of Passchendaele which were most terribly costly 
in men, gained little. Italy suffered a crushing defeat at 
Caporetto. Finally, the use of the tank, a new weapon in- 
vented by Britain, was tried at Cambrai. It proved a mar- 
vellous success, and the German line was broken. But this 
was not followed up, and by the end of the year it was 

* These included Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Russian Poland#' 

( F oas ) 36 * 
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known that not only had these ofTen5i\es gained us relatively 
little ground, but had resulted in losses far outweighing any 
we inlhctcd on the Germans. 

Even AUcuhy^s success in Palestine did not appear to 
Palestine offer much hope. Tic look Jerusalem, and another British 
force took Baghdad, but the Turks remained full of fight. 

' So 1918 opened with apparently not much hope of change. 
Yet really the war was to enter a different and a decisive 
phase. 

Gcimany had not succeeded in starving Britain, but she 
was herself starving, ’^riiough she controlled the Balkans, and 
though her ally Turkey had access to the East, she could 
ciisisinnot get supplies for her people. Her leaders resolved to 
“ 'im make one linal violent effort, in the hope that they could 
win a victory in the west before the American troops arrived 
Every available man was transferred to the west, and in 
March she began a nuisscd olfcnsivc on the British. So 
terrific was her onslaught that the British lost 400,000 
killed and wounded, and 80,000 taken prisoner; all the 
hard won gains of the previous year were lost (including 
Messines and I’asschcndacle Ridges), and the Germans 
thieatened Amiens, the great centre of our railway com- 
munications.''- Then the attack was halted — the Germans 
could win no more ground here. 

To hearten the British, on St. George’s Day there was a 
brilliant attack on Zvehrup^^e, when a smashing raid was 
made on the mole, and the canal tlirough which the sub- 
marines came was partially blocked. 

Hard on this, the Germans struck at the French. All 
during May, June, July, wave after wave was flung on the 
French lines, which were pushed back to the Marne, and 

' The Gemuns held for part of one day the villap:e of Villers-Bretonneux 
from which they could command Aimens. llindcnburg writes in his memoirs 

\Ve ou|jjht to have shouted in the ear of every sinj,do man * Pi ess on to Amiens I 

S ut in youi last ounce. Peihaps Anuens means decisive victory Capture Villers- 
iiclonncux whatever happens, so that from its height we can command Amiens 
with masses of oui heavy aitiUciy.* It was all m \ain, our sUengtli was ex- 
hausted./' 
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once there the Ccrniims were within forty miles of Paris. 

Hut on I8th July the Allies in their turn attacked. American 
troops had poured in since April, munitions had been 
provided in overwhelming quantities, and in March Foch 
had been given unified command of the Allied forces. All 
along the line, in dilTcrent places, French and British attacked. 

The German line was pierced, and in every part all through 
August, the Allies went steadily forward. By 8th August, 
LudcndorlT decided that Germany must make peace. He 
tried to hold the field a little longer, but behind his back 
the Genuan allies were collapsing. First Bulgaria gave in, 
then 'furkey, then Scibia was recovered by the Allies, and 
in October the Italians smashed the Austrians at the battle 
of Vittorio Veiwto. It was hopeless for Germany to struggle 
on. Her tioops had been beaten and driven back everywhere, 
her allies had all been forced to surrender. Now the civilian 
population m Genunny could bear no more. Revolution 
threatened, and the Kaisei lied from Berlin. The German Armistice 
army chiefs resigned, and on llth November, Germany Umbe?,°’ 
was granted an aiimsticc. The war was over.^ 


CHAPTER 77 

THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES 

The armistice which ended the war was signed on llth 
November, ii)l8; there followed a great Conference, held 
in Pans during many months, and finally, in June, 1919, 
peace was signed at Versailles (Note 157) and later treaties 
followed. I’hc faults of those Treaties have been so loudly 
proclaimed, and so many of Europe’s subsequent difficulties 

^ The war cost fiO^OOf) million pounds and led to the enlisting of 60 millions of 
armed men, theie weic .‘10 imllion casualties and not far short of 9 million deaths. 
In France alone 21,009 factories, 6JiO,000 houses, and 1669 townships were com- 
pletely destroyed The National Debt was m 1914 before the war 26 billion 
francs — in 1021 it was 302 billion francs. The National Debt of Great Britain 
was m 1014 before the war £708 millions — it was £7436 millions in 1919. 
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have lurn attribiilecl to then^, that they have to he clearly 
exaniiiKcl* 

First, we must notice the jj;rcat iiifliience which the 
l nfluonre United States of America cxcicised through President 
came to luirope himself, 'The U,S.A, was not 
exhausted by the w'ur, they were not so tainted by the 
bitterness left by the stiuggle, and Wilson^s Fourteen 
Points” were held to represent the ideals of the Allies. (See 
not'‘ on p. hi)8.) Wdson was inspired by two great beliefs. 
He held that democratic forms of goveinnient must be 
established in eveiy country, and he believed in ‘^self- 
determination”; that is, in the right ol each racial group 
to independence or to decide as to its form of government. 
Now, this principle led at once to dilliculties. Small States 
were to be set up and given “ self-government ”, but the 
idea could not be logically carried out, for Europe is filled 
with ‘‘ racial groups ” too small to live alonc.^ 

Acting, however, on this principle, liiiroj'ie was now 
‘ Moll- “ refonued Taking the territorial changes in Europe, 
*natrou^’" (rcnnany lost Alsace-Lorraine which was rcstoicd to PVance 
(on the basis oi being primarily French in lacc), and she had 
to hand over her eastern or Poli.sh provinces to the Republic 
ol Poland.^ 

As the newly-formed Republic of Poland needed an out- 
Polancl let to the sea, they created the “ corridor ”, a strip of land 
running between hiiast and West I’russia, and ending in the 
port of Danzig. Danzig was to lie “ fice ”, that is to say 
neither Polish nor Geriuan. I’his corridor revived the 
position in old days long before Poland had been divided 
up in the eighteenth century, and it was hoped thereby to 

^ Thus the State of ** Czechoslovak in ** was lormcd, which actually con- 
lamed people of opposed natnmahtics Czechs, Slovaks, Gcimuns, Uuthemans, 
who were all giouped toMcthei because CVechoslovakui did foim a gcoffraphical 
whole, and occupied an ituporianl position as a bullet between Russia and 
Germany, and as a “ bastion “ or outpost between Germany and Austria. 

* In Kastern Kuiope the numbei of Slates lOvSC from 7 to 14. 

* Since the partitions of 1700 the Polish Republu hud ceased to exist. It waa 
now revived. 
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Ift Polish iraiic flow down its natural route, the river Vistula, 
while the Germans weic to use tiains running across the 
“conidor” and giving them access to their eastern province. 

Atistna-Utini^diy disappeared as an empire. She was 
broken up into her component parts, and a senes of small tho 
independent republics were created, of which Austria, 
Hungary, Czeclioslovakia, and Poland were the chieft umgary 
In addition, the new Kingdom of Yugoslavia was formed 
by giving to the original Serbia more parts of the Austro- 
Ilunganan Eminre on the southern borders which were 
inhabited by Slavs, and iVlontcnegro. Rumania gained a 
slice of former Russian territory, which was inhabited by 
Rumanians (Bcssaiabia), and also obtained Transylvania 
from Hungary, thus almost doubling her territory. 

I'lukcy lost nearly all her Eiuopean territory and some of 
her outlying provinces, and Syria and Palestine became Turkey 
independent States under the guardianship of France and 
Britain respectively, who ruled under mandate from the 
League of Nations. (See p. 1000.) 

Russia, which by the '^I'reaty of Brest-Litovsk had great 
fragments of her territory torn otf by Gcimany, now had Russia 
most of that land restored, but she had to cede her Polish 
provinces back to Poland, and to recognize the independence 
of the little Baltic republics of Finland, Litliuania, Estonia, 
and Latvia. 

Italy gained the provinces to her north, Trentino, Trieste, 

Islria, and part of 'Pirol, though here “ self-determination ” 
did not prevail, for a large block of the inhabitants of Tirol itaiy 
wcic Germans. 

So far, the motives actuating the peace-makers are clear. 

They meant to give liberty to these small States who desired •• sccurit 
it, and they meant as far as possible to group races together, afgres- 
Thesc measures were intended to be constructive. 

Tho other provisions of the Treaty raised very different 
problems. I'he French wished to prevent the possibility of 
further German aggression. They insisted, therefore, on 
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very severe terms. Germany had to pay a vast iademixity; 
surrender her fleet, give up all her colonies; and accept 
her ** war guilt ” as an aggressor 

Finally, the League of Nations was created, and the 
The “ Covenant ol the League ’’ drawn up {Note 15S). This was 
NaSons intended to provide a means for ensuring peace by setting up 
a body to prevent disputes degenerating into war. I'hrec- 
quarters of the nations oi the whole world joined as members, 
but the U.S.A. herself refused to join,^ All tliese nations 
were to meet in an annual Assembly held at Geneva, which 
represented, as it were, a ^‘pailiamcnt of nations The 
business for that Assembly was to be regulated by a Council, 
which was to meet three times a year. It was originally 
intended that this Council should consist of representatives 
of the U.S.A., British Kmpire, France, Italy, and Japan 
who were to have jiermanent seats, together with represen- 
tatives of (oui other member- States to be selected from time 
to time by the Assembly. The failure of the U.S.A to join 
the League reduced the permanent seats to four,‘‘^ and later 
the number of non-permanent seats was raised to nine. 

The highest hopes were felt that thumgli the League war 
Economic would really be prevented, but the decade that tollowcd 
qucnces saw tlicsc liopcs gradually fade. For that we can now see 
peace Certain reasons more clearly. The actual terntonal arrange- 
ments at Versailles were imperfect. Many minorities 
were included in the new States, and thus fresh grievances 
were created. Germany wavS embittered by her humiliation, 
and, most potent ol all, the economic consequences of the 
war and of the peace led eventually to widespread depres- 
sion and misery, and in the cad to the collapse of the German 
Republic and the rise of the Nazis, When we judge the 
Treaty of Versailles, therefore, wc can see that the men who 
made it tried to solve dilTcrcnt problems in different ways. 

' Wilson’s policy wss icpuclialcd by his country when he went back aftei 
the Conference, 

* When Germany joined the League of Nations in 1020, she was given a 
permanent scat on the Council. 
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They tried to give liberty to small nations; they tried to 
secure the world against future wars; but they tried to 
make Gennany pay for the damage she had caused. They 
did irot foresee the econonue consequences of their actions, 
and still less how out of that misery political consequences 
would ultimately follow. 


CHAPTER 78 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE 

A Gcncial Election held in 1918 retuined Lloyd 
George to po\Aer at the head of another Coalition ministry. Economic 
The whole country hoped now for peace and prospenty, quences 
but peace did not bring prosperity. The vast economic 
waste caused by war always leaves an aftermath. Capital 
had been destroyed, trade terribly damaged. Those who 
insisted on vast irpaiaiioiis from Germany were warned by 
the economists what would be the result. “ Reparations ’* 
mean payments, but payments on a huge scale from one 
countiy to another must give rise to a dilemma (Note 160). 

Either the reparations would take the form of goods, and 
then the countries icceiving them (in this case Britain, France, Repara- 
and U.S.A.) would be flooded with the manufactures and 
such goods as coal, of their defeated enemy. Or they must 
be paid in gold, in which case the countries receiving pay- 
ment would be filled with gold and the effect would be a 
disastrous rise in prices. These results did indeed follow. 

On the other hand, the financial rum of Germany meant 
the ruin of a country which had been amongst our best 
customers; they could not buy from us, so our export 
trades were bound to suffer. 

The economic clauses of the peace treaties were there- 
fore in the nature of bocmerangs, coming back to injure us. une m-^^ 
Two other factors were to add to our troubles. Great ** ^ 
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Britain had borrowed largely from the U.S.A., and she had 
used her credit to olitain goods for her allies, whose credit 
was not as high as hers. S!ie was jiow bound herself to repay 
the money borrowetl from the U.S.A., wliile as time passed 
her debtors ceased to pay her. In addition, the demobilization 
of the armies and the cessation of work on munitions, dis- 
Ihcated employment. Hundreds of thousands of munition 
workers lost their jobs, while the returning soldiers could 
find none. I'lie cost of living had doubleil during the war 
and did not fall to its original level, while employers wished 
to reduce wages from their veiy high war levels. 

Modern developments have hit most hardly what were 
chanftcs oncc our luost flourishing indiustrics. Coal-mining and rail- 
indusit-r ways have obviously sulfeied from the advance of petrol- 
"‘"'ima using motor-cars, from the substitution of oil for coal in 
the na\7 and in industry, and from the growing rise in the 
use of gas and electricity. So trouble became acute in these 
industries. The miners first threatened to strike, and a 
Commission appointed to inquire into their grievances, 
advocated that the State should take over the mines. 'I'his 
the Coalition Government delayed to do, and then other 
events swept it from power. In 1922 the “uneasy part- 
ncrshi])” between the Lloyd (Jeorge Liberals and the 
Govern- Conservatives broke down, and the Conservatives won the 
chtSftSs General Election and took office under Bonar Law. When 
Bonar Law retired in 1923, Baldwin became Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister, and he wislied to introduce a “ full- 
blown” tarilT. During the war, in order to save space in 
our ships, heavy duties had been put on a few catcgorie.s of 
goods which were considered “ luxtiries ” to a country 
fighting for its life.^ Now the Conscivatives wanted a general 

^ 7'hcso inclutlfd mot ot -cuts and clocks. Tlui duties wore known ns McKenna 
Duties fiom Mr. Reginald MeKennu, the Chancellor of the Kxtheguer who 
inlioduced them. In 11)21, by the Salegiuuding of Industncs Act, ccitam Kev 
(i.e vital) mdustncb were protected by the imposition oi import duties. The 
purpose of this and ot similar Atts was to establish in Ciredt Untain mdustiies 
which were vital to the nation both in peare and in war, and to make the country 
independent of imports of such things us scientific glasawarc, fine diemical*, 
dyestufls, magnetos, etc. 
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tariff, but a general election at the end of 1923 showed that 
the country did not accept this policy. The Conservatives 
still formed the largest party in the House of Commons 
but they had not a majority over die combined Labour and 
Liberal members, and when Parliament met in January, 

1924, the defeat of the Government and the resignation of 
Baldwin followed almost as matters of course. 

The Labour Party was then called on to form its first 
Government, and this it did with Ramsay MacDonald as The 
Prime Minister. As it was only the second largest party Labour 
in Parliament, it had to rely on the support of the Liberal 
members, and this it did receive at first. This advent of the 
Socialists to power was regarded with great apprehension 
by the propertied classes; they feared “ confiscatory taxa- 
tion ”, and there was much vague talk of the influence of 
Russian Bolslievism on English Labour. Actually, as the 
Government depended on the Liberal votes in the House, 
it undertook nothing startling in the way of legislation. 

Right from the beginning, however, it was clear that its 
position was precarious, and in the autumn of 1924 trouble 
arose over its Russian policy. The Labour ministry was 
defeated in the House of Commons and the general election 
which followed (October, 1924) gave the Conservatives an 
absolute majority over all other parties. Stanley Baldwin 
then formed his second Conservative Government. The 
result of this 1924 election was possibly greatly influenced 
by the publication in the newspapers, five days before the 
polling date, of a letter which was said to have been written The 
by Zinoviev, one of the Bolshevik leaders, and which con- Letter 
tained instructions to persons carrying out subversive 
activities in Britain. 

Six years had now passed since the war ended, and it 
might have been expected that trade would have revived 
and the world been given what it most wanted — work 
and food. Actually the position had become steadily worse, 
as the economists had predicted that it would. The evils of 
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“ reparations ” had become so clear, and the condition of 
Gcnruiny as a debtor was so liojH'letiS, that now the nations 
began to try to rectify tlieir mistakes. 'The Dawes Plan 
(1924)^ greatly loweied (let many’s contributions, though 
those of Great Britain to America continucch 'I’lms Britain’s 
debtors did not pay her, while she contnnied to pay her 
debts. 

But more constnictive efforts were not atteuipied. No 
measures of reform wcie brought in, and in (hvat Britain 
unemployment continued and tliscontent grew The miners 
who were sufTcring incie.isingly from the decline in the 
demand for coal, were faced with rediiclions of their wages, 
for the new C’onscrvalivc Government gave up the control 
of the mines, w'hieh had been in Cjovernmeni hands since 
1917. 'I'he G-ovenunent subsidy, which had reached veiy 
large proportions, was wdthdrawm. ’I’he mine-ownen 
decided, in view of the depression in tlie trade and the ris< 
in cost of production, to lower wages or lengthen hours. 

Against this the miners stmek, anti they were soon sup 
ported by the two other great Unions, the lailwaymen anc 
the engineers. All Labour rallied to their suiiport, and i 
General Strike of all 'I'radc Unionists was deelaicd (May 
1920). ft failed, and very (piiekly. The (rovernmenl couh 
not allow the existence of the country to he threatened, ant 
took steps to provide transport and food. Motor transpor 
brought supplies to the towns; the workers themselves 
with funds depicted by years of unemjiloymenl, could no 
stand the strain; and the general feeling of the public tol 
against this resort to industrial war. After a week, th 
Utdons recognized their defeat — all but the miners, wh 
struggled on all summer and then had to accept the owners 
terms.2 

* The Dawes Plan was drawn up by a cominittoo of the Powers, under tl 
chairmanship of the American (Jciicial Dawes 

*The outcry apainst the CJcncial Strike also led to protests that the Umoi 
used their hinds for political " puiposcB. lleiite the 'Ptade Disputes at 
Trade Union Act of U)27 was passed, which made any ** sympathetic ” < 

“ general ” strike illegal. 
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The “ General Strike ” was a symptom of the unrest and 
discontent due to falling trade, growing unemployment, Second 
and all tlic misery and suffering these involve for the workers. Govern- 
When, after three years, no improvement came, and no ( 1929 ) 
legislation, the workers used their votes, and in 1929 the 
Labour Party was returned the largest party in the House 
of Commons, but still without a majority over all other 
parties combined (they had 289 seats representing over 
8 million votes). They accepted office, however, and 
Ramsay IVlacDonald formed his second Government, again 
relying on Libcial support. It piovcd a bad moment for 
Labour to assume power. Economic conditions were un- 
favourable and the burden of reparations prevented the 
revival of [uosj'ierity. Efforts were made to deal with this, 
but tlicsc measures did not prove effectual. Germany again 
had her reparations reduced by the Young Plan of 1929 and 
the Hoover Plan of 19oI. Great Britain was still paying the 
U.S.A., her industries had suffered from the strikes, and 
her unemployment continued to grow. 

In lyiH the whole world was struck by a terrible “ slump ” 
in trade. Great Britain had her scheme of unemployment The 
insurance, and now the immense demands on the Unemploy- cns?s^ ^ 
ment Fund meant that its money could not meet the weekly 
payments, and it had to borrow from the Treasury. At the 
same time, naturally, as trade was universally bad, our 
balance of trade suffered, and our revenue decreased. 

The Budget, therefore, would not balance, and a demand 
was made for drastic economies. A financial crisis created 
a panic, and gold began to drain out of the country. (In 
one week, 25th July, 21 millions in gold were withdrawn to 
France.) The Labour Government could not, by itself, 
deal with so serious a situation, and the Prime Minister, 
Ranasay MacDonald, accordingly asked Conservatives and 
Liberals to join him and form a National Govern- 
ment Some of the Labour Cabinet resigned rather than 
accept the programme put before them, objecting in par- 
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ticular to the proposed reduction in the rate of unemploy- 
ment benefit, and thus Laboui, like the Lib<‘rals, was 
split into groups. At the election which lollowcd, the new 
National Government secured 551 scats, the Labour Patty 
only 52. 

''Fhe National Government had first to restoie confidence, 
and this it did by very drastic measures, Taxation was 
increased sharply, wages of all government ollicials (iiv 
eluding the judges) and employees \v(ae reduced, and 
uneinployinent benefit was cut dvivvn. In this way, and 
also owing to the psychological eifect of a “ National (J-overn- 
ment panic was checked.^ 

A very far-reaehmg change was now made in our linancial 
Taiiiis and economic policy. Great Britain abaucloncd Free Trade. 
Tarilfs were pul on many goods coming into the coiintiy, 
with the idea of chocking purchases from abroad which had 
tended to upset our balance of trade. 

Griiclually the panic subsided and trade began slowly to 
Hopes of revive. A World Economic Conference was held in 19;);) to 
letovety solvo financial problems. One of the most useful 

of the activities of the League of Nations was its oiTorts 
to tackle econotnic problems. 'Fhe nations met at Geneva 
to consider the best ways to check trade depression and to 
stimulate prosperity. It might have been hoped that coxn- 
mou sense would show that all have common interests. If 
one nation prospers, others who sell to it will also prosper; if 
one is impoverished, others will sulfer from loss of markets. 
Moreover, it was most clearly recogni^ied that war was the 
worst enemy of prosperity. Therefore it might have been 
anticipated that the nations would work together, not only 
in limited ways, but in the supreme ellort to preserve peace. 
These hopes were all frustrated, and to undeixstand what 
happened wc must turn to the events which had been pass- 
ing in other nations and in other parts of the Empire. 

^ Britain also “ went off tlie Gold Standard that is to say, gold could not 
be used as currency. 
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CHAPTER 70 

THE “ THIRD EMPIRE ” 


The war had a great influence on the constitution of the 
British Empire {Note 159). In the first place, the great 
Dominions had entered the war and attended the Peace 
Conference as equals with the mother country. Then, new 
territories w'ere attached to Great Britain under conditions 
different fiom any that had hitherto existed. 

Thus, at the Treaty of Versailles, each of the self-govern- 
ing Dominions had its own representatives, each signed that inde- 
I'rcaty sejiarately, and each signed the Covenant of the nation”* 
League separately. It was recognized that the Dominions 
had attained control over their own foreign poliey, and 
could naake treaties as independent States.^ This led 
to an Imperial Coujvrence in 1926, when it was declared: 

“ Great Britain and the Dominions are autonomous com- 
munities w'lthin the British Empire, equal in status and 
in no way subordinate to each other in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations This declara- 
tion was embodied in the Statute oj Westminster (1931), 
which recognizes the “independent nationhood” of thewesSma- 
Dominions.‘‘‘ “ The Crown is the golden link ” that now 
holds the Empire together. 

As a result, the Dominions were free to act as they chose 
in every respect. Thus, when King Edward VIII abdicated 


‘This was emphasized in 1926 when the Dominions refused to sign the 
Treaty of Lot ai no. Canada would not sign bec^se in that ^ 

cuarantecd the fionliei between Fxa^e and Gennanv, and Canada (like the 
U.S.A ) objected to “ guarantees ” in Em ope being binding on her 

a The British Government cannot veto any Dominion legislature cannot 
contiol foreign policy, and the Governor-Generals representing tbe tog 
not nominated by the Biitish Government, but by the Sovereign on the advice 
of the Dominion government concerned. 
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(in December, 1936), each Dominion accepted the abdica- 
tion and i('('ojj;ni'/;ed King George VI lluongh its own 
Parliament. When war broke out in September, 1939, 
each Dominion again was free to join in the war or not. 
The solidarity of an Itmpirc based on such fieedom was 
in point of fact brilliantly demonstrated by the fact that 
every Dominion, but not Eire, ranged itself voluntaiily by 
the side of Great Britain. 

The Biitish limpire, therefore, shows what the world has 
proftro*!* not seen before, an Itmpire whose members are in some 
*“'”* 0 }- cases completely self-govenung, and in others arc progres- 
sing towards that stage. We nuiy think that this chaiacter- 
istic is our unique contribution to the art of governing. 
But all parts of the Empire have not reached that point. 

Many of the colonies and dependencies now have all 
"Trustee- thcir government departments stalled by local people and 
" responsible to elected assemblies. Others arc so backward 
that they must still be governed by Britain. Yet here, again 
and again, the British Government stresses the idea that it 
is a “ trustee ” for these backward peoples. Modern policy, 
too, tries definitely to preserve what is good in native civi- 
lization, so that each dependency shall contribute what 
is characteristic to its culture, while at the same time 
Britain can give them what is most helpful in hers, such as 
medical services, agricultural knowledge, better communi- 
cations. In 1923 Parliament laid down the lines on which 
Britain consideicd her colonial policy must be based; “ The 
interests of the native must be paramount, and if and when 
these interests and the interests of the immigrant race (i.e. 
white settlers) should conflict, the interests of the natives 
must prevail.” 

There remains another group of territories, whose position 
Mandated has causcd much heart-burning, namely the “ mandated ” 
toriM territories. This is a group of what were formerly German 
colonies or Turkish provinces, taken from these countries 
after the Great War. They are mostly in Africa (formerly 
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German East and German West), and are held under a 
“ mandate ” from the League of Nations, which calls for 
reports on their government and progress. In acceptmg the 
mandate for Palestine, taken from the Turks after its con- ?aiestme 
quest by Great Britain, we involved ourselves in much 
trouble. We promised to give the Jews a “ national home ” 
there, and accordingly many Jews emigrated, especially after* 
the Nazi persecution started in Germany and Austria. But 
Palestine had its Arab inhabitants, who bitterly resented 
these entrants, and as a result, trouble between Jew and 
Arab led the Arabs to revolt against the British. The problem 
of reconciling the two claims has been extremely difficult, 
and the warfare and bloodshed involved led to much 
bitterness. It was not found possible to give self-government 
to a country so divided, and Great Britain incurred a great 
deal of blame and hostility.^ 

The mandate system led to trouble in another direction. 

During the war Lawteiice of Arabia had devoted himself to Arab 
stirring up the Arab “ Revolt in the Desert ” against the 
Turks. He had succeeded marvellously, and he believed 
that as a result an independent Arab State could be formed 
to include Syria and Mesopotamia (Traq). The French, 
however, were given a mandate for Syria, and they drove 
out Lawrence’s friend Feisal from Damascus.® In compen- 
sation, Great Britain made him King of Traq, which was 
ultimately recognized as an independent State (1932). 

One other Eastern State also achieved independence. 

Egypt had been a British Protectorate, but after the war Egypt 
Britain realized that Egyptians would no longer tolerate this 
control. She withdrew the protectorate, and Egypt was 
recognized as an independent sovereign State (1922). Yet, as 
the Suez Canal is vital to British commerce and forms her 
connecting link with India, Britain retained control of the 

^The great pipe-hne bringing oil from ‘Iraq runs out to Palestine, and the 
question of its control leads to further difficulty 

* Lawrcnce*s bitter disappointment led to his withdiawmg from public life. 
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Canal. The long and dose conacc'ioii of Great Cntaiirand 
ligypt IS interesting in many w.iys, and.not least in this close 
to a chapter. Britain, and not l''rance, had been the power 
to innuence I'^gyiH, and now she acted in recognition of the 
principle that this State had a tight to its indepciidence. 

'i’he movement towards independence had thus been 
M.xit-rnnhown ill various directions. 'The great noniiiiions achieved 
tlieiis without any fiiction whatever. Now we must turn to 
that great member of the Ihnpirc, India, which by IbISO had 
not yet attained “ Dominion status ”, thungli wishing for it. 

India liad come to the help ol Cireat Britain in the war 
of ihbl. Her troops had crossed the ocean, had fought in 
France, and liad won the higliest military honours. In 1917 
the British (loveriiment ollicially promised “ the progiessivc 
realization of responsible govei nincnt in Imlia as an integral 
part of the Britisli ICmpiie ”. 'i'his was to be nude possible 
through a series ol reforms,' which were intended to give 
Indians gradual control of their own alfaiis. As India 
progressctl, so she wished more lor development in two 
directions. First, she wanted to see Imlians employed in 
larger numbers in the administration, and second, she 
wished for self-go\'ernment through elected assemblies. 

Here one of the dilliculties in Indian aifairs showed itself, 
for the two main religious bodies of the country, Hindus 
and Mohammedans, often clashctl. If complete self-govern- 
ment through assemblies elected on a uniform sullVage were 
grunted, the Mohammedan “ minority ” would be out- 
voted. Moreover, India was not considered to be fit for the 
immediate grant of full self-government. Accordingly, a 
plan, called dyarchy, was adopted; this was to be tried for 
ten years, and if it was successful, further development was 
then to follow. 

The Government of India Act was passed in 1919. This 
set up a Council of Slate and an elected fxgislativc Assembly 

^ These were advocated in the Montaffu-Chebnsford Report (1917), Lord 
Chelxnsiord being then the Viceioy, and Edward Montagu, Secretary o£ State 
for India. 
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rpnre<-'cntin} all India. Each Province was also given its The 
own oltctcd liCgiidative (..onncil, from which ministers were mcntoi 
to be chosen by the ('lovemor. These Councils were to (low): ' 
take over the aclinlnistration of tlicir Provinces, though arc^"” 
finance and the maintenance of order were not entrusted 
to them, but were “ reserved ” for the Governor and his 
Executive Council. 

A large volume of Indian opinion did not thinlc that this 
measure went far enough, and a most interesting persona- Mahatma 
lity, ihe Mahatma (Jandhi, came forward and organized the 
opposition on “ peaceful ” lines. He was entirely opposed 
to violence, and preached that India must win her self- 
governmeut, but not through force. He and his followers 
rclusccl to “ co-operate ” with Great Britain, that is to say 
they would not work with the British. The strike was to be Non^co-^ 
their weapon and the boycott of British goods. Gandhi 
himself, when imprisoned, used the hunger-strike as his 
weapon of defence. National feeling rallied to Gandhi, and his 
movement swung many in India into line behind him. Him- 
self wishful for reforms, he included in his programme the 
abolition of caste and full co-operation with Mohan^edans. 

So wid<‘S]ircad did the agitation become, that Britain had 
to recognize the necessity for some cfFoit being made to 
meet it. As a lesult of the report made by a Government xhe^^ 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon, 
which wont to India in 1928, Romid Table Conferences, (i928) 
representing both India and Gieat Britain, were held m 
19:50 and 1931, and it was decided that the solution of the 
Indian problem lay in a Federation of All India, ^ with, of 
course, self-government for the central and provincial as- 
semblics. When the National Government came into power 
in Great Biilain in 19:51 it was faced with the task of decid- 
ing what steps should be taken to accomplish this. As the 
Indians themselves were unable to come to any agreement, 
the British Government took the matter into its own h^ds 
and issued a scheme of constitutional reform m 1933. This 
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Tiicficliomc was finally embodied in the Crovmwu'nf of [f^dia 
J!hV)^ which provided for the cstahlislnnent of an All- 
Aa (i93h“ India Fedciation if and when the British Paihnmcnt con- 
siders that the time is ripe. Certain provisions w^cic also 
made for the estahlishment of provincial autonomy, and 
these came into force in 101^7 
^hc 101)5 Act really gave India a new constitution, and 
in 19IJ7 India slarled to pass through a transitional 
period bctwwn tlu‘ old constitution and the estahlishment 
of complete Federation. The Imlian Natmial Congress 
(the nationalist p<uty led by the Mahatma Oandhi) regarded 
this transitional period as an unnecessary irritation and never 
ccassed to agitate f(»r immediate independence, ‘'fhcrc were, 
too, other and more violent agitators against whom repres- 
sive measures had to he us(‘dd On the whole, however, 
leussonahly satisfactory progress w^as being made along the 
road to vself-govcrninent,^ wluai the oull)rc‘ak of \yi\r in 
Kuropc in SeptemlHi, lOIiO, lirought Ihitain to one of the 
gravest hours in her history and caused Congiess to abandon 
temporarily its objections to violence and to give Britain 
and the h^mpirc every help wnlhin its power, though un- 
fortunately this co-operation was not to last. 


ciiAP'ri*m 80 

EUROPEAN REVOLUIMONB riTli ^JWENllETII 

CliNdTTRY 

In the nineteenth century, after the close of the Napo- 
leonic wars, Europe first had a period of economic distress, 

^Thiis, in certain piovmce-., such as ciimcs ol violence led to the 

suspension of trial bv iiuv, and aiptatots vveie depot ted on the otdei <>l the 
Govcinois, 

® In 1047 India ic< ened <ompIeie iiulepeiuleiue, and divided heiself into the 
two states ot India and I’akist.an Roth, «o fat, have voted to lemain members 
oI the British Commonwealth. 
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followed (in 1S1>0 and in 1848) by a series of political revo- 
lutions. 'I'be close of the war of 1914-8 was followed by 
similar events. We have already dealt with the post-war 
economic distress, and we have now to say something about 
the senes of “ revolutions ” which followed the peace made 
at Versailles. 

'I’lie first Russian revolution of 1917 had meant the over- 
throw of the Czar and the establishment of a republic. Russia 
That republic was moderate in character, but was at once shevism 
opposed by extremists. I'hese were led by Lenin, head of 
the Coninniiust Party,’- which wished not only for a political 
but for a social i evolution, and for the setting up of rule by 
the woikcrs, for the workers. When the Great War ended 
in 1918, civil war continued in Russia. The struggle of the 
moderates against the Communists was made more difficult 
by attacks of the “Whites”, or reactionary parties, who 
wishcil to overthrow the Republic. The Allies, France and 
Britain, gave help to these “Whites”, and invasions were 
made into Russia at Archangel, and into Siberia. These 
attacks all laded, but the moderate party in Russia fell, and 
the Conimiinists formed the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics.'-^ 'I’liis was a major event of the century; one 
ot the woild’s vastest countries adopted a completely Com- 
munist foim of government, and organized its whole life 
and industry on Communist lines. 'I’he State took over the 
ownership of all land and the organization of all production. 

“ Capitalism ”, meaning production for private profit, was 
replace! I by production for the uses of the State. 

Opponents ot the regime were ruthlessly exterminated, 
and, moreover, the Bolsheviks openly declared (as had the 
eailier French Revolutionaries) that they wished to extend 
their doctrine over the whole world. This roused the appre- 


! The Riissiim t’ninimmisls .uc generally known as Bolshevists, a word 
IcriveU fioni hiihlnmlvo, which means, "niajouty and “qocal 

tn UlOJJ to the TUiMoniy Kiicliciil (action (led by Lenin) of the Russian Social- 

Lcmocuit Paity. 

* A union of tlio vauous provinces ot Russia, organized into republics ot 
which the pt.liticttl units uie Hovicts or Councils of Workers. 
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hcnsIoTi of most of Europe, and in various countiics violent 
reactions took place 

Italy, like tlie rest of Europe, suiTcrcci from the slump 
Italy which followed ]u^acc, and distress gave rise to a good deal 
Fasc?sniof disorder. 'The govermneut was Iccdile and Communism 
was making advances. Against this, a new paUy now 
appcarotl, the led by Signor Mussolini. He had 

himself been originally a Socialist, but he now headed the 
anli-Comiuunist party. Organizing his followers, he 
marched on Rome (October, 1921) and set up a government, 
which developed into a dictatoiship. Pailiamcntary govcin- 
ment w’JKs abolished, and the uile of the Fascist Paity made 
supreme. No opposition w^as, or is, allowed. At Versailles 
Italy had accpiircd lenitory, and her population had now 
risen to over ‘10 millions. Yet, not being a rich or highly 
industrialized coiiiUiy, slu‘ needed an outlet for the growing 
population w'lueh her own land could not support Here 
she was hard hit by the elfeets (»f the gieat slump ** in 
tlic U.S.A, When that eountiy found hot self sullcring to 
an unparalleled extent from unem[)loyment, she began to 
limit the number of people allowc^d to uumigrato into her 
territories. Italians had hitherto ilocked in thousands to 
the U.S.A., but they now found themselves deprived of that 
outlet. Italy's colonial possessions did not aflord much help, 
and she l^egan to feel restless. Moreover, the taiiiTs imposed 
by all hhiropcan countries after the wxir, acted as a check to 
international trade, azrd all nations began to experience a 
shrinkage in their foreign trade. 

The Fascist Covernment therefore, in 19! >5, embarked on 
Italy and the conquCsSt of Abyssinia^ giving as ‘'pretext'’ outrages 
Abyttsinia hoon committed by the Abyssinians, and de- 

siring to acquire a land which was believed to be rich in 
minerals.^ Great Britain opposed this act of aggression, 
and the licaguc of Nations being invoked, “ sanctions 

^ Italy al«o believed berselt justified because in ISBO she had asserted a ** pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia, though later compelled to withdraw. 
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were pvil into force. This meant that Italian goods were 
boycotted, no finiUicial lomis were made to Italy, and an em- 
bargo was placed on the cxpoit of certain goods to Italy. 

This cmbaigo ilkl not apply to oil needed for aeroplanes 
and the army, since the U.S.A., not being a member of the 
League, did not apply sanctions, and the League Powers 
considered it useless for them to refrain when supplies 
poured in to Italy from the U.S.A. 

The lesults of the war were, finst the speedy conquest of 
Abyssinia, which was cntiiely annexed to Italy in 1936; 
second, latter animosity between Italy and the two “ demo- 
cratic” poweis. (Ireat Britain and France, who had led the 
opposition. Italy now turned away from her former allies, The 
and began the jiolicy of friendship with Germany, which Icrim 
developed into tlie close alliance known as the Rome-Berlin 
Axis. 

'This same peiiod which saw Italy become a dictatorship,^ 
saw the transformation of Germany in 1933 from a demo- German; 
cratic Republic to a totalitarian State ruled by an absolute 
dictator, and saw too the new Germany become once more 
a great military power, with a policy of expansion based on 
aggression. 

Those who believed in democracy, that is in government 
by the people through elected representatives, md in free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, and the right to hold 
public meetings, thus had to face a Europe in which more 
than half tlie tenitory was ruled by dictatorships where no 
democratic institutions and no freedom were allowed to 
survive.® 

In the case of Germany the dictatorship led to the renewal 
of liuropcan war. We have to see how this came about. 

Germany, after Versailles, was organized as a Republic. 


»TurKoy too, under Mustapha Kemal (Kamal Ataturk; adopted government 
through a dictatoi. „ . . 

• Stalin (son of a shoemaker). Hitler (son of an Austrian ^ussohm 

(son of a blacksmith), all began their political careers as Socialists, and all ended 
AS dictators. 
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The f;<t\tMnnu'nl had tciiil.K' ili(hcu1lios to contend with, 
chiclly conma'U'd \u'tli ■. lh<' p:'\inciil ol repara- 

tions'w.u. an inloli-Krolc hiiulcn, ;fKKlually this was 

recognized by the Allies hi the yeais nmuediately after 
1018 she sulTered from mllalion of lier cuireney and from 
the results of the war. Her financiers borrowed inamcnse 
eimvs, chidly frointheU.S.A., and lu the years 1927 and J928 
she boi rowed more than live times the amount she had to 
pay out in leparatious. Her debt, therefore, lose to over 
1200 million ReielismaiUs in 1929. Hy dej^iees, and in 
suceessive years, the lepaiations w'ere retlueed, until in 
1921 they were entiielv “suspended” by the plan put 
forward by President Hoover. Put the whole w'orlil was 
then on the, verse ol a “ slump ”, w'hich m the next few 
months developed until every eountry was sidleiing. In 
Great IJril.un, as we have seen (p. 959), the Government 
fell and Ilritam “ went olT gold ”. 

In Germany the depression li'd to the lise ol the Nasis^ 
Th<. and the advent of Adolf Hiller. This “ National-Socialist ” 
*^''^**’ party owed its origin firstly to the iniseiy caused by the 
economic depression, secondly to the huiuiliation felt by 
G-ermans fiom their defeat. (iM-aiice had felt the same humi- 
liation after 1870, and it took ye.irs before she recovered.) 
Hitler had appealed as leader ol what seemed a totally 
unimportant party in 1922, when he staged a icvolt which 
was suppressed with great case.“ In 1929 he and liis party 
were so obscure that the German “ Director of Political 
Studies”, lecturing in linglaiul on “ Geiman political 
parties ”, never even mentioned 1 hller’s name. 

'I'hc distress due to the world slump gave Hitler and his 
backers their chance, and they began to gain adherents. 
They pointed out that G-erntany could not bear the burdens 


1 “ Nfini ” IS an ubmJrinK;''' Cieitnan ciiuivalciit o( llic title " NaUonal 

Socialists (National Sojciiilistcn) 

» The British Ainbiissador in Ueiliu winte, “ He was icleaseU after si’s mo^ 
and bmmd over loi the rest t)l his sciiteiicc, theieafter fadtni; into oblivion. 
Lord d’Abemon’s Ambasiodor oj Peace (published, HliU). 
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of the w<ir seitknieiit, .nul they promised to win her release. 
Yet Germany for some further time was not converted to 
National Socialism. Even at the elections held in November, 
1932, the Nazi vote dnipped. No one then anticipated 
trouble, but by a politic<il intrigue, the old and failing 
President llindenhurg was mduced to make Hitler Chan- 
cellor of the Republic. , 

He had only 10(5 followers in the Reichstag out of a total 
of 684 members. bVesh elections were due to be held in 
March, 1033. In February the Reichstag * was burnt down, 
and at once the Nazis declared tliat this was the work of 
Communists. 'I'liis was the signal for a coup d’etat. All 
Communist ilcputies were promptly arrested, and hundreds 
of people all through Germany were imprisoned on the 
Chancellor’s orders. Rut even then at the elections the 
Nazis held only 288 seats out of 647. They used their 
power of intimidation, and passed a Bill abolishing par- 
ii.imentary government and giving dictatorial powers to the 
Nazi Party and its leader (March, 1933). 

From that moment Gernuiny fell under the absolute rule 
of Hitler. Ills opptments were utterly suppressed, perse- 
cution of the Jews followed, and the doctrine of “ racial 
superiority ” was proclaimed. 

We may trace the subsctiucnt development of German 
policy to that doctrine, fully set forth, together with all it 
means, in Hitler’s book, Mem Kanipf (My fight). Briefly, 
FEtler there laid down his programme: (1) All people of 
(jlernian race must be united into “ Great Germany (2) 
Further territory must be acquired for the “ support of the 
people (3) World-power must be attained. In order 
to win his nation over to that policy, the bitterness over 
Versailles must be inflamed, so that the nation would 
acquiesce in rearmament.® 

^ The Parliament House of the Republic. 

• ** What a ube could be made of the Treaty of Versailles! « . . How each 
one of these points could be branded into this people till a cry was wrung trom 
It * we will re-arm I'.” 
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Hitli-r was comiilctely successful. Tliough it was against 
Riwofthe terms of the Treatjf, Ccimauy rearmed at first secretly, 
miutu"” then openly. In March, 19:55, Hitler reintroduced con- 
scription and announced the building of an air force, both 
of which had been forbidden by the Treaty of Versailles. 
I’lie rest of Europe did not intcrlerc. All were “ war-weary ”, 
.all were involved in the struggle with their economic diffi- 
culties. (renuany refortilied the Rhineland and began to 
rebuild a fleet. She found an ally in Italy, bitterly angry 
with Britain and France over Abyssinia. Yet British — 
and French — statesmen still did not take action. A naval 
pact was made between Geiniany and Britain in 1935, and 
continuous efforts were made for peaceful settlement of 
disputes. 

A whole scries of treaties of “ non-aggression ” were 
Non- signed, notably between Germany and Poland, France and 
«Mr«»sio« U.S.S.R., the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia, the U.S.S.R. 
and Finland, etc. Germany did not now put forwaid with 
any vehemence the demand for the return of her colonies. 
She could not allege that they were needed to take her 
surplus population, for previous to 1914. the proportion of 
Get mans emigrating to her colonies was infinitesimal. She 
did desire the return of these colonies, but chiefly for reasons 
of “ prestige 

Then, in February, 1938, action came swiftly. Hitler 
Austria occupied Austria by force of arms, and declared her union 
““iw«) with Germany. He then, as sununcr wore on, threatened 
Czechoslovakia. Here he still put forward his theories of 
the German race. Czechoshivakia inclmlcd a body of 
Germans some of whom had been settled within Bohemia 
by the Emperor Ferdinand in the seventeenth century. 
Hitler declared that tlie.se ilistricts and their inhabitants (tlic 
naSiidetcn Gcrniatis) must be joined to Germany, By- threat 
prouum of War he obtained his ends. Neville Chamberlain’s three 
(1938) journeys by air to Berchtesgaden (15th September), 

Godesburg (22nd September), and Munich (29th September), 
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ended in the Munich Agreenmit (30th September), by which Mumch 
Britain and h'rance agreed that the Sudeten districts should be ^ 
ttilfpn from Czechoslovalda and given to Germany. Actually 
it was known that Hitler’s policy was based on a plamied 
“ advance to the east This had been in part Germany’s 
policy before 19ld. France and Britain knew that such an 
advance might involve Germany in war with Russia. They 
possibly hoped that Hitler would be satisfied with the 
annexation of districts with German populations, and that 
henceforward he would be content with economic develop- 
ment of Germany’s connection with Eastern Europe. In 
any case, whether they clung to these theories or not, events 
soon proved them to be a fallacy. 

In March, 1939, Hitler, breaking every pledge, attacked 
the remnant of tire Republic of Czechoslovakia and annexed conqurat^ 
It. Now Europe saw the real position. Germany had gone 
beyond all her theories of “ race ”, and Hitler had proceeded 
to the second point of his programme, the acquisition of 
“ fresh territory ”. Ilis excuse was that Czechoslovakia 
“ threatened ” Great Germany, and for the safety of her 
people Germany must remove this danger. Britain and 
France prepared feverishly for what they began to be con- 
vinced lay before them — war. Hitherto they had acquiesced 
in all Hitler did, for two reasons; everyone dreaded war, 
and everyone knew that Britain and France were not pre- 
pared. They had hoped, too, that Hitler himself would 
not go too far. The annexation of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public by Germany showed that not only could no reliance 
whatever be placed on any pledges made or treaties signed 
by Flitlcr, but also that there were no limits to his aggres- 


sion. . 

Then, in August, 1939, Hitler demanded the cession of 
Danzig by Poland.^ Poland, knowing that if she gave up Poland 
Danzig she would henceforth be almost completely cut oflf 


1 Bv the Tieaty of Versailles Danzig with the surrounding teinto^ wm 
estabiished as a Free City, under the protection of the League of NaUons. 
Danzig was, however, a umt in the Polish customs administration. 

(f S3S) 
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from the sea, and her conixncice and life placed at Germany’s 
mercy, refused. Hitler invaded and conciuered Poland, 
declaring now that she too must be annexed to give Germany 
“ living space ”, The invasion of Poland meant liuropcan 
war. I"rance and Great Britain had promised Poland that 
if she were invaded they would come to her assistance. 
Ildiey had made dloits, throughout 10159, to induce the 
U.S.S.R, to join in resisting Germany, but in August it 
was announced that Russia and Germany had come to 
agreement. Hitler may have believed that this agreement 
would frighten the two democracies into abandoning Poland, 
wtir or he may always have intended to make war. In any case, 

breaks . . . j i 

out, whatever he anticipated, Great Britain and hVance did not 
abandon their ally, and on 3rd September, 1939, they 
declared war on Germany. 


CHAPTER 81 

POST-WAR POLITICAL DliVELOPMBNT IN BRITAIN 

EDWARD VHI — JANUARY, 1930 - DKCEMRER, 103G 
GEOKCJE VI — DECEMBER, 11)30- 

We should he mistaken if we thought of the years after 
Progress 1918 as leading on solely to catastrophe, for in many rc- 
1918 spects they were years of progress ; there were an extension 
of the franchise, a settlement with Ireland, and develop- 
ment in the relations with the limpirc. 

1. REFORM OF THE FRANClIkSE 

First, there came various developments in the theory of 
The democracy. The franchise was given to women by the 
Reform Act of 1918, but not on the same terms as men. 
It was given to all men over twenty-one, but only to women 
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over thirty.^ Women could also be elected to Parliament,* 

Exactly ten years later, women weie enfranchised on the 
same terms as men, so that Great Britain has now equal 
and universal suffrage. 

This obviously involves the grant of political power to 
the working-classes, who, being numerically superior, have 
the control of elections. As men do not think alike, so tl\e 
workers do not vote alike; they vote as Conservative, 

Liberal, and Labour. 

Laboxir opposes Conservatism in its ideal for the organi- 
zation of society. Labour believes that Capitalism is a Different 
wrong basis, that the community should control the land La^biur^ 
(as the source of wealth), the banks and financial system, servatism 
industry and transport ; that private profit should be 
eliminated and that, instead, the State should use the profits 
earned for the benefit of the community. The Labour 
Party ditfers from Continental Socialism in preferring to 
work for this ideal through constitutional and not revolu- 
tionary methods. Conservatism believes that under Capita- 
lism, industry gains through the encouragement of private 
enterprise, and that reforms can be made to adapt it to 
modern conditions. 

Communism, which aims at achieving social revolution 
by revolutionary action, has so far very little footing in com- 
Grcat Britain, though Parliament has had a small group of ” 
four or five Communist people.® 

2. IRELAND 

One great problem with which the British Government 
had to deal alter the war of 1914-18 was Ireland. At the ireiaiui 
outset of w'ar in 1914, it had been mutually agreed that 

* i;j million men weie enfranchised by this measure, and 9 million women, 

* I'he iirat woman elected was the Irishwoman, Countess Markievicz, but she 
would not take her seat The first woman to sit in the House was Lady Astor 

® In the coalition of pailies made during the war, m the summer of 1940, one 
solitary Coinmumst foimcd the ofTicial Opposition. 
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“ Home Rule should ^vail till the war enclod. This had 
been aci\(>lcd by the Irish Pally in the lk>uso ol Cannmons, 
and many liishnun enlisttd as \(tUin(oeis in the w'ar. Bui 
the decision was not acceptotl by all Ireland, and in 1916 
Ka<iic< what is called the liastv) Risiiif^ bioke out. A body of Irish- 
(Vyifc) men, washing foi an independent Ireland, rose in revolt. 
They wore jirepared to accept tJeinum help, and Sir Roger 
ouM'meiit Cmmcnt's stoiy is a dramatic illustration of the state of 
aiTaiis. Casement had been a Biilish oflicial and had gained 
honour through the woik he did in exposing the Congo 
atrocities. But he believed intensely in Irish independence, 
and tinned against Creal Biitain. He was in (reiniany 
W'hen vvai broke out, and in 1916 came in a (Jennan sub- 
niai ine and landed in Ireland. He w as caught by the British, 
taken to London, tried, and hanged. 'I'he othei leaders 
were captured in Dublin and executed there. Creat biltcr- 
ne!.s was aroused, and the v.ist majority of Itishmen became 
Sian Fdn supjiorlers ol the new party of Sinn Fein (“ ourselves 
alone ”) which demanded conijilete independence. 

In the elections of 1918, this paity w'as completely tiiuin- 
phant, carrying all before it. Its members refused to recog- 
nize tile Biitish Parliament or to take their seats. Violence 
broke out, aiul individuals (m both sides were inurdeied. 

Now began a struggle which was really “civil war”. 
The Sinn Feiners attacked British soldiers and oflicials. 
The Biitish (Jovernment retaliated and sent troops.’ For 
two years bloodshetl went on, ruthlessness being shovvn by 
both sides, 'i'he w'orld was horrified and Biitish public 
opinion was disturbed. A “ 1 lome Rule ” Bill wais passed 
Tiistcr (1920), dividing Ireland into two. Ulster was to be allowed 
fwunfoSto remain part of the United Kingdom, hut the rest of 
Briiuta Ireland was to be united into one “ Fiee ” Btate, with its 
own Parliament in Dublin, llie years of struggle, however, 

^ Thift force was composed of men wlio hud foo^ht m the Orcat War, but 
It was not part of the British aiiuy; it was spcually reermted ior this lush war 
It» mcmbei*8 had no re/uiultu uniiorm at first, and from thoir motley appearante 
weie mcknamed “ Black-and-Tans **. 
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had proved fatal. Irishmen would not accept the measure. 

Ulster wished to have her own local Parliament and also 
representatives in the British Parliament. She elected her 
own Parliament and King George V went to open it, but the 
rest of Ireland remained absolutely determined. Matters 
went from bad to worse, with reprisals on both sides. At 
last the British Government decided to try to come to terma^ The 
and in 1921 the Irish leaders negotiated a treaty with Great 
Britain. 

"I'lie Irish Free State was set up, consisting of the three 
provinces, Munster, Leinster, Connaught, with her own The 
Parliament at Dublin, and the status of a Dominion in the 
British Umpire. Ulster (six counties) was left separate, for fxiai) 
she refused to join the Free State, preferring to have her 
own local Parliament, and to retain her closer connection 
with Great Britain. She took the name of Northern Ireland. 

Many of the Irish, however, were now far too hostile to 
accept even “ Dominion Status they wished for an Irish Repubu- 
Republic, completely severed from Britain. The Treaty to 
was not accepted by these extremists, and Ireland was Tre^ 
desolated by anotlrer civil war, fought this time between 
these two Irish parties.^ The contest ended in the defeat of 
the icpublicans, and the Irish Free State began to function. 

The whole chapter was a sad one, and Irish feeling could 
not forget the episodes of “ reprisal Though the first victory of 
Free State Government carried on for nine years, it was 
consistently opposed by the Republicans. Gradually these 
gained more support, and in 1930 Mr. de Valera won the 
election and became the head of a Republican government. 

Great Britain, however, was resolved that strife should not 
be renewed. She therefore accepted the Irish position. 

Mr. de Valera at once took action over another cause of 
friction. The Land Acts of 1891 and 1909 had provided Land 
for money being advanced by Great Britain for the purchase ■^*“**“^** 

> Michael Collins, who had fought hard against the English, but who nego- 
tiated the Treaty, was killed by the Republicans m this struggle. 
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of land by tonaiils (sec p. 8(i‘.)), and paymciats of interest on 
this loan, called the Land Anniiilws, was now refused by 
Mr. dc Valera, (heal Hrilaiu, in let.iliation, put a customs 
duty on liish cattle enteiinj' the count ly, to make up the 
ccpiivalent of the amount due. I’his led to unforeseen 
difllculties, but ICnglish l.irmers lost through no longer 
Muporting Irisli stock, ami trade as a whole between the 
two countrii's was checked. Both countries sullered from 
this, and linally (Slrcat Ibitain gave up her “retaliatory” 
measures. A policy oi conciliation would, it was hoped, 
at length allow old wounds to heal, and the tevival of liade 
bind the count! ies by economic ties, though political ones 
had gone. 

Mr. de Valeia and his paity weic, however, lesolvcd to 
The sever as far as possible all political connection witli Britain, 
Aii?ftiunce uiul accordingly in ISKiil the o.ttIi of allegiance, ioimerly de- 
manded (in the 'I'reaty ol ID'Jl) to be taken by all members 
Piivy of the Irish Bailiament, was abolished. In appeals to 
Council Piivy tkiuncil were lorhidden. In HHIG the oflice of 
^'Wemor-C jeiK'ial was abolished, and a High t\»mniissioncr 
now represents the United Kingiiom in Dublin, his position 
being the same as the High (‘omniissioneis to the otlier 
Dominions. At llie same time the Senate was done away 
with as pail of the legislature. 

Then, at the close of IDIKi came the abdieatioir of King 
Fjra Kdward VIII, and it became necessary for the Iiish to 
sboiiij (lo. j\/ir. de Valera’s government 
decided to bring in a new Act amending the (’oustitution, 
and Ibis was passed early in l‘.):i7. By this Act a republican 
government was declared established, “ sovereign, inde- 
pendent, and democratic ”. 'I'hc new State was to be called 
“ Eire ” (or in the Itnglish language Ireland). It was to 
have its own national flag, a tricolour of green, white, and 
orange. Irish was to be llic oflicial language. New stamps 
and new coins, the latter with heaulilul Celtic designs, 
were issued. A President was to ho the head of the State, 
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and he was to upnoint the Prime Minister on the nomi- 
nation of the Dail (Chamber of Deputies). Eire was to 
have complete control of its internal and external policy 
She was, however, to remain in one sense connected with 
the British Empire. She was, as long as she chose to do so, 
to be “ associated with the following nations, that is to 
say, Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, and 
South Africa ”. So long as these countries allowed the King’ 

“ to act on their behalf in appointing diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives ”, Eire would agree that he should 
do tlie lilte for her. 

It remains vague as to how far this connection through 
the Crown has any definite meaning. 

Eire was to have her own army, and could, if she chose, 
build herself a navy,* and she gave a solenon assurance that 
her tenitory would never be permitted to be used as a 
base for attack upon Great Britain. 

The constitution set forth by the Irish themselves stated 
drat it was to apply to “ the whole of Ireland ”. Northern Posiaon 
Ireland, however, refused to be included, and Great Britain, N orther n 
when she recognized the new constitution in June, 1937, while 
acknowledging the new State did so with the reservation 
that it did not involve jurisdiction over Northern Ireland, 

“or in any way affected the position of Northern Ireland 
as an integral part of the United Kingdom”. In other 
words, Eire was recognized as that area formerly known as 
the Irish Free State.® 

3. OTTAWA CONFERENCE 

When the National Government returned to power, 
after the election of 1931, one of the steps it took was to 

^ Thus when Great Britain went to war against Germany in 1939, Eire re- 
mained neutral. 

» The naval poits and Admiralty property at Cork Harbour, Lough Swilly. 
and Berchaven were handed over to Eire in April, 1938 

» The total population of Ireland is 4,300.000; of this, 2,930,000 are inhabi- 
tants of the lormer Free State, 1,370,000 of Northern Ireland 
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Tariffs introduce a general Uniff, the aim hoinR partly to reduce 
'^KmphloiiT puichasc'S of goods fioni abroad, ami so lostore the 
“ balance of trade ”• (>ieal Ihitain abandoiKcl Free ’J radc, 

, duties were put on most gootls coming into tlie country, 

with a lowei" rale on goods lioin witliin the Empire. 
Gradually those taxes have been extended to practically 
qll articles except bread. 

In lb33 an Imperial conference was held at Otlmva, in 
ottnwii an attempt to settle an economic policy for iho Empire, 
“’cmc". The chief difficulty lay in the fact that the diileient Do- 
minions all had their own tarill’s, piotecting their own 
industries. 'J’hc conference granted to all the Dominions 
“ equal privileges hi the United Kingdom market ”, and it 
atti'inpled to pave the way for a policy whereby each 
Dominion should “ specialize ” in its best products,^ though 
this proved very bard to apply in practice'. 

King George V celebrated his jubilee in llfir), having 
Kinftthen reiignod for twenty-live yeuirs. In the following year 
i'.«iw>r<i 0jjf,iiary, 1936) he* died, and was sticceecU'd b}’ King I'khvard 
VIII, who as Piince of Wales had travelled in all parts of 
AMifu- the Empire. King h'dward VI 11. however, abdicated after 
only a fi'W montlis, and was created Duke of Windsor. 
He was succeeded by bis brotlu'r, who became King George 
VI and who was cieiwned in 1937. 

The early years of the reign of George VT saw the change 
eeori'.t in the status of Ireland, noted above, 'riiey also saw some 
social reforms. In 1 03(5 pc>nsions w'crc granted at the age of 
65 to men who had been insured, and their wives could also 
obtain a pension on reaching the age of 60. Widows and 
children of insured men were also granted pensioirs, and 
spinsters who were themselves insured. Blind persons over 
40 who were not in.sured w'ere given pensions, and, of course, 
any person over 70 still received a non-con trihutory pension. 
A campaign was to he launched for better housing; the 

^ ''Phe Uifhculty hcie lay in tlic fact that some Dominion'?, e g India, wished 
to increase iheir own ** self-sufficiency ” and produce jjoods in which they were 
inferior to others. 
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school age was to be raised; and further social advances 
might have been expected but the outset of his reign was 
soon clouded by the approach of European war. 


CHAFFER 82 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY - SOCIAL CHANGES* 

Hie fact that the first half of the twentieth century has 
seeti two gieat European wars, may at first seem to stamp 
the period as one of rc-action. Yet the failure in the sphere 
of international politics cannot wipe out the advances made 
by mankind as a whole. For it is clear that the way of life 
of the bulk of mankind has changed, and changed in many 
ways for the better. 

1. TRANSPORT 

The most striking change probably is due to the inven- 
tion of the motor-car, which has brought about a positive Trans- 
revolution it! the habits of the people. This was first made m^or^r 
possible when Daimler, a German, invented the petrol 
engine in 1885, but real progress was not made till later. 

The first cars went very slowly; they could only achieve 
a speed of four miles an hour, and even then they were 
considered highly dangerous vehicles to be let loose on the 
toads, and it was laid down that a man must walk ahead of 
them carrying a red flag. Fairly soon cars were improved, 
and people became used to them, King Edward VII help- 
ing to popularize them by his instant adoption of a 
“ Daimler ”. In 1896 the 4-mile speed limit was abolished, 
and the “ flag-man ” was also done away with. At first 
the new and speedier cars raised vast clouds of dust 
along the roads, which was inconvenient to motorists, to 
pedestrians, and also to all those whose houses or cottages 
bordered the high-ways. This was remedied by the im- 
provement of road surfaces, and soon “ Tarmac ” trans- 

(»»M) «• 
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formed the “ while roads ” which had characterized Britain 
since the earliest days, into shining black tracks. 

Cars were at liist expensive, and wete therefore the 
luxuiy of the lew', but new luelhods led manufacturers to 
Stan- take up “ mass production ” and .slandaulization, and tlius 
'*“'^‘*11011 pi oduce small cheap cats. The principle was oiiginally 
applied by Foul, in the U.S.A., and there the worker now 
usually has his own car, bought on the instalment plan. 
In Cheat Britain the idea was taken ujr by Austin and Morris 
The (Lord NulHeld), two men who have both built up huge 
c**.'*’ ‘“r businesses and brought tlie cheap car (olteu bought oir the 
“ hire-purchase ” system) within the range of many. 

More inlluential perhaps on the lives of the working- 
The classes has been the development of the motor omnibus 
onmiimsand the char-a-banc. As regards the towns, the buses 
have enabled thorrsands to move orrt from the crowded 
areas and densely packed streets to live in the suburbs or 
even in the country districts. Where formerly people 
Gains of travelled comparatively little, and holiday.s away fioin 
dwoiShomc were denied to the majority, now they travel ire- 
quently, and the town dweller is no longer cooped up, but 
can get out into the countryside and to the sea. 

'Fhe villager, too, has gained. Where before be could go 
(Jains of only as far as bis legs would carry him, now he can go far 
“oopio alield, aitd the country-woman can go in to shop at her 
neighbouring town, and buy many things she could not 
get at home. Country people as a whole have lost what to 
them was usually a burden, the sense of isolation, and can, 
if they choose, have something they never had before, namely, 
the power to leave their villages and sec and share in the 
advantages of the town. To all alike, in both country and 
town, the motor-car has brought the possibility of recrea- 
tion, of change of scene, and the plea.sure of visiting the 
too often unknown beauties of their native land. 

We must also note that the revival of road traffic has 
brought fresh life and prosperity to the country districts, 
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and many towns and places which had lost all vitality with Revival of 
the growth of the indust lial cities, have spuing into fresh prosperity 
vigour with the advent of the louring motor-bus. The vast 
increase in motoring has involved the reorganization of our 
road system and the expenditure of millions of pounds yearly 
on the improvement of services and the laying out of new 
traflie routes, thus creating a vast mass of employment. A 
Miniiity of Tramport has been set up, with a special depart- Ministry 
ment to deal with and administer these problems of roads. Transport 

The development of the motor-car and consequent in- 
crease m road transport had a serious adverse effect on the 
railways which, after a period of Government control 
during the War, w'cre grouped into four great systems in 
1921 (see map on p. 748). 

The next striking development in transport has been 
aviation. Man has long dreamt of the conquest of the air, 
and as far back as the late fifteenth century, Leonardo da“''®‘"“ 
Vinci made elaborate drawings of a flying machine. In the 
Victorian period men were intetested in “ lighter-than- 
air ” balloons, and in 1870 Gambctta escaped from be- Earue^ 
sieged Paris in a balloon filled with gas. No great progress, 
however, was achieved in this direction, and men therefore 
concentrated on efforts to produce a “ heavier-than-air ” 
machine which would fly. This vvas made possible by the 
discovery of the internal-combustion engine, and the use 
of petrol. Once those principles had been combined, flying Petrol 
became practicable. Two American brothers, OfvUIb and 
WiJInir Wright, were the first men to fly in one of these 
machines, in the year 1903. Six years later, Bliriot, a Frrac - 
man, flew across the Channel. In 1919 came the first flight 
across the Atlantic, by Alcock and Brown, both British. 
Lindbergh, an American, was the first to cross alone. Amy 
Johnson, an Englishwoman, was the first woman to make 
a solo flight to Australia.^ 

> Gifth.'im White and Itolh (of the Rolls-Royce firm) were also amongst the 
British pioneers of the early days. 
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Now WO have become familiar with the use of the aero* 
Airplane in both civil and military life. Aii- routes traverse 
routes every couiitry ami link every continent. Men lly from city 
to city, crossing ai'as and deserts, without didiculty. Trans- 
Atlantic services have become a commonplace. Remote 
parts of Africa, Australia, South America, and tlic ice- 
bound North have all been opened up. Here again, it is 
Help fot the most isolated parts of the world which have received 
**"arcnJl nnich-iieeded help. In such places as the jungles of the 
Amazon basin, oi the remote paits of northern Canada, or 
the great desert aieas of Africa and Australia, lie scattered 
little communities which cannot be reached by rail or road. 
'I’o them the aeroplane (and the air ambulance) can bring 
help in emergency, can act as a link in bringing mails or 
supplies, aiul may develop trade, as it has already done in 
the case of the gold-mines buried deep in the bush of the 
New CJuinea mountains. 'I’his beneficial side of aviation 
needs to be slussid, foi it will develop further, and there is 
a tendency to lose sight of it in the more terrible use to 
which air-power has been put in war. 

I’he auto-f’yro, perfected by a Spaniard, Cterva, now makes 
'I'hcit possible for an aeroplane to rise and descend vertically. 
“ftyroThis obviously extends the possible uses of aeroplanes 
enormously, lor it makes landing in a small space prac- 
ticable. 


2. ICLECl'RICri’Y, GAS, OIL 

We turn now to another groat development of modem 
BiMtri- times, the use of electricity, and gas, and oil. These three 
i5ft8?*oii have come to be used enormously, displacing to a large 

(a) in extent the tise of coal. I’hus factories are worked by electric 

industry Streets and houses are lit by it, and, except in the 

(b) In remote country, cooking is now done by gas or electricity, 

dome^c bt'come largely used in land transport, and fuel 

oil in shipping. A very largt; proportion of ships, including 
most of the navy, are now driven by oil (Diesel engines) or 
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burn oil in place of coal. This has had a two-fold eifect. 

The mining industry has suffered, and Great Britain has to 
a certain extent sulfercd too, in losing one of the factors Their 
•which gave her such predominance in the first industrial 
revolution. But on the other hand, new industries have 
sprung up in thc' place of the old, and labour has shifted 
from thc decaying mining industry to the newer trades 
created by thc use of electricity and oil.^ Nor can anyone 
doubt the immense gain of these new developments. 

Perhaps one of the most widely appreciated changes is 
that which has been made in thc home. The laying on of 
electricity and gas has become possible even in country 
cottages, and houses have become cleaner and lighter as 
well as easier to run. “ Labour saving ” has enormously “Labour 
lightened thc woik of tlie woman in running her home, and 
as gas and electricity become cheaper, and are applied to 
more devices, so thc “housewife” gains, and her family too. 

So vital are these new services that, whereas at first gas 
was provided by private companies run for profit, by the 
time clccti icily came to be developed, it was realized that 
it should (like thc water-supply of a community) be in the 
hands of public autliorities. Thus in very many parts of Control 
the country now, electricity is provided by tlie municipality authorities 
and profits go back into tlie revenue of the community.® 

One other point concerned with household life may be 
noted. The development of refrigeration has made it Rcfrigera 
possible to import meat, butter, and fruit. This has not 
only cheapened these commodities, but has allowed of 
greater variety. (Thc introduction of the banana and the 
grape fruit are instances of this.) In the same way improve- 
ments in canning have led to an increase in the use of canned 
food, and here again besides saving of labour a more im- 
portant result is an increased variety of diet. 


'or the whole industiy connoctod with tho cinema, wireless, motonng. 

•In this way too, privately owned undertakinRS, such as gas companies, 
cannot rai«iO' th<*ir prices beyond those of the publicly owned works, for the 
consumers would then simply transfer from the one to the other 
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3. HOUSING: SLUMS, I'LA’rS, ARCHITECTURE 

As the stuntliird of “ amenities ” in hoxischold life has 
iiousinft risen, so the standard of housing ilsell has impioved. The 
“ slums ” luive for long been a thorn in the national con- 
science, and efforts have been made luuk'r “ slum clearance ” 
schemes to remove them. 'I’he moveitient has been re- 
inforced by new ideas in arehiteeture, lor with the appear- 
ance of “ flats ”, which have been adopted by all classes in 
place of “ houses ”, it has become easier to plan and build 
blocks of dwellings for the woikeis. 

Modem “ clearance ” schenu's now often transform an 
area where formerly stpialid rows of miserable little houses 
were huddled togi'ther, into places with w'cll-planned 
blocks of flats supplied with space for play-giounds, bal- 
conies, roof-gardens, and, above all, ample windows, lor 
the twentieth century teckons amongst its discoveries, the 
use of sunlight. Light, air, space for recreation, and labour- 
saving devices, tlu'se are the characteristics of the new 
buildings, whether flats or “ council ” houses, which both 
private and municipal effort have given as their contri- 
bution to modern housing. 

In this connection, we may note that the tw'eutieth cen- 
Archi- tury has seen the adoption of new styles ol aichilecturc. 
tcciure lise ill land values has led in the cities, and especially 
in London, to the pulling down of older buildings to make 
room for larger erections. Modern use ol steel framework 
and ferro-eonercte has produced blocks of Hats and of 
shops which rise to greater heights than were formerly 
possible.^ Thus such hcauliful streets as Regent Street 
in London, built in the classical style of the early eighteenth 
century, have disappeared. 

^ TJie buiKUnjif tci^uhilions ol siKh boUieh us the L,C,C. have had to be altered 
to permit ol these higlici huilthuKs. 
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4. HEALTH PUBLIC HEALTH. MEDICINE 

Improveniont in housing conditions may be considered 
as a moveincnt which goes hand in hand with another 
advance, that is the increased importance attached to the 
health of the nation. King Edward VII is said to have Health 
reniark(>d, when told of the incidence of “ preventible ” 
illness amongst the population of Great Britain, “ If pre- pnbuc 
vcnttble, why not prevented?” The modem community, 
wlicthcr in town or country, docs now make greater efforts 
than ever before to “ prevent ” illness, by rearing a healthier 
race of children. School medical inspection is compulsory; 
school clinics deal with ailments, and with dental cases; 
mothers now in most areas can attend “ baby welfare ” 
clinics, and also receive treatment themselves; great efforts 
have bceit made to improve the milk supply and milk is 
supplied to school-children, either at cost price, or, in 
necessitous cases, free. In all these ways efforts are made 
by the State to give its young citizens a healthy start in life. 

Side by side with this development of preventive treat- 
ment has gone a great advance in medicine. Here again, Me<udn« 
the new force, electricity, has been used to help mankind. 

X-rays have been brought into universal use both in hos- x-rays 
pital and in private practice. The Curies by their discovery 
of radium (in December, 1898) gave a new weapon to be Baaium 
used against disease. 

Sir Romild Ross by his discovery of the part played by 
the mosquito in infecting man witli the germ of malaria 
made possible the treatment and cure of what has been maiana 
one «)f the greatest scourges of millions of men in tropical 
countries. Snake-venom, too, has been found to cure the 
disease known as “ bleeding ”. Sir Frederick Hopkins, by 
his discovery of Vitamins, added to the health of the world 
by helping to correct deficiency-diseases, through diet. 

The discovery of insulin has meant life, instead of death, vitamu.. 
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to thousands. In (‘vory direction science has conic forward 
with new reniedies to help siitrenng mankind in its struggle 
against disease, 'rhis is a field where the lecotd is one of 
unmatched progress. 

ART AND LITER Al^URE 

If now we turn from material things to thosSe of the 
mind, we find that here also the twentietli century has 
shown cJiange. The mental side of man’s life has altered, 
as it alters in every age. 

Some of the products of modern art show a great depar- 
Art ture troin the Victon«m concept. The “ Victorian painter 
often concentiated either on efforts to n'proclucc faithfully 
the olijccts he was studying, or to give interest to his 
picture by its “ story With the opening of llie twentieth 
ccnlurv a now school of painting made its inlluencc felt. 
'I'his originally was inspired by the painters of hhance, and 
England was slow to accept its ideas, 'riiest' artists called 
The themselves Posf’^linpirssioimfs and among tho characteristics 
lmpri«» of their work were the paitititiR of li^hf, (he use of pure 
sionists pnKluciug (lie impression left on the 

mind by any subject rather than its outwaid appeaniiice. 
The extent or pennaiiency of their indiienee cannot be judged 
when we stand so near in lime to the artists, nor can names 
of individual painteis he singled out. 15ut, of the older 
artists of the twentieth century, Ihiiiuiwyii, SukrrI, Augustus 
John, and Sargent are all recognized as pre-cmiiu'nt. 

Sculptuie, too, has shown a radical departure from pre- 
scuipture vious Standards. Epstein has had a piofoiind influence. 
Eric Kmningtm is another exponent of modern ideas, while 
Sir Edward Lutyetis has repiesentod in his “ Clcnotaph ” an 
aspect of modern sculpture which has won ready acceptanw 
and admiration. 

Just as some painters have tried to break away from the 
old styles, and to tise greater freedom in their treatment of 
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their subjects, so too have many writers of both poetry and utera- 
prose tended to adt)pt new forms. *"* 

Modern veisc perhaps has shown a greater change in 
technique. It is obviously more “free” in its structure poetry 
and rhythm, though here we must differentiate between 
two streams. W. B. Yeats, the Irish poet, wrote his beau- me 
tiful verse more strictly in the older tradition, and so did poetsf “ 
Robert Rii(f^s>cs, though his Tcstanicit of Beauty in some Bridges, 
respects showed the new ideas which were making them- 
selves felt. A. K. llousman, in his Shropshire Lad, also 
retained more of the “ classical ” tradition, as did the young 
poet Rupert Brooke, who died in the war of 1914 before 
he had developed his full gifts. T. S. Eliot is one of the 
most notable and influential of modern exponents of the 
“ new ” verse. 

Dramatic writers of the period are outshone by one man, 

George Bernard Shaw. Shaw, an Irishman, is an outstand- Drama 
ing example of the man who satirizes English conduct, o. b. 
English standards, and English “ romanticism ”, but who 
docs so by entertaining and amusing the people he satirizes. 

His plays do what he, through one of his characters, de- 
clares to be highly beneficial — they administer a stimulus 
by providing a shock. 

Shaw’s realism and satire had their counterblast in the 
works of y. M. Barrie, whose fantasies (such as Peter Pan, Barrie 
and Mary Rose) represent the opposite extreme, and deal 
with a world of escape from reality. 

One other point may be noted. The twentieth century 
saw a great interest in continental drama (in the plays of interest 
Ibsen, for example), and many plays translated from foreign drama ^ 
languages won widespread recognition, especially in many 
provincial cities where Repertory theatres sprang to life and 
success. 

The visit of the Russian Imperial Ballet in 1913 also led 
to an immense revival of the art of the ballet in England, Baum 
and to the reopening of the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, for the 
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performance of ballets, larj^ely coaipi>8<‘d and c!an.c<'d by 
English people, trained in EnglrUi seiaiois <jf dancing. 

As regards the “ general leader all other literary com- 
Thc Novel petitors have really been ontdistanced by the novel, which 
lias become the chief food of the new population of readers. 
A whole host of wiiteis have won their way. Just as 
Thackeray was the great satirical wiiltT of the Victorians, 
iiuidyso Thomas Hardy attained supremacy as the ironical writer 
of the Edwardians. lILs ‘‘Wessex^’ novels, with their 
bt'aiitifiil pictures of country life and country landscapes, 
give, however, something 'That'keray never gave to his 
descnj>tion of life in towns, and at the same time, because 
they deal with the slow-changing countryside, they seem 
to go back and relU'Ct an cailier period. More characteristic 
Wells of the modern scene are the scientilic romances of //. G. 

IkWAv, with his almost piophetic descriptions ot new ma- 
Oais- chines. Jolm (hihworthy ga\e in his series known as the 
Fo}syte Saf^a a wonderlul reproduction (^f ICnglish upper- 
middle-olass life, which won him recognition not only 
amongst his fellow countiymen, but abroad, where foreigners 
read with delight books which gave a i»(>rtiait of a cluss, and 
a way of life, held to be unicpie to (Ireat Britain. 

In a lighter vein, one luiglish writer of the jieriod won 
world-wide fame, and may he said to have founded a new 
Conan school of lictiou. (hium Doyl(\ when he wrote the Sherlock 
Doyio stories, which have lieen translated into almost cveiy 

living language, including Chinese, began the stream of 
detective iictiou which has developed into such amazing 
proportions. 

6. AMUSEMENT -- CTNICMA, RADIO, SPORT 

Wliilc the twentieth century has shown its own style of 
Amuse- progress in the arts, we have also to reaHz(‘ that if art pro- 
vides culture, there is another side to life which has received 
even greater stimulus. All human beings need amusement, 
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but in the past, opportunities have been more closely 
limited to wluit were called the leisured classes. Now a 
most striking change has taken place, due primarily to the 
invention of the cmema and the wireless. Here again we 
have the coming together of certain scientific discoveries, 
each supplementary to the other. Electricity, petrol, and 
machinery, have combined to revolutionize not only work, 
but play. 

Tlie cinema has proved one of tlie most universal sources 
of amusement and pleasure yet found by mankind. Be- The 
ginning with tlie “ silent moving-pictures ”, it has, since 
1918, moved on into the “ talkies ” and the coloured film. 

No one can deny the improvements both in technique and 
in the artistic presentation of the stories portrayed. The 
social results of tlie invention may be noted in the very 
marked decrease in convictions for drunkenness, for now 
the public house is no longer the chief place of amusement 
in most districts. 

In much the same way the development of wireless has 
opened a whole new field of possible happiness. To Alar- wireieas 
coni, an Italian who carried out his researches in Great 
Britain, must be ascribed the immense step forward taken 
when in 1902 he sent the first wireless message from Corn- 
wall to Newfoundland. Companies were speedily founded 
to develop this new invention, under Government control, 
for cleaily here was a new and very important means of 
communication. To-day wireless is of the utmost value for com- 
sending messages and for holding telephone conversations uon 
over long distances. 

One of its most obvious benefits has been its use at sea, 
where the famous S.O.S. signal has in countless instances 
brought help to ships in distress.^ 

From the sending of messages, wireless has gone on to 
be used as a means of entertainment. “ Radio ”, or broad- 

* So marked ia this, that marine insurance has been greatly affected, for 
fewer ships arc now lost at sea* 
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Bioiui- cast wireless, has broupjit music and entertainment into 
almost every home, and again the giealest benefit is per- 
Radiohaps felt by lonely places and by people isolated from 
homl ordinary life by such inislortunos as blindness oi illness. 

One other aspect, besides that of amusement, is less 
In Eduen- mai ked. lulueation does now in<ike more use of the wire- 
less for lectures, talks, and concerts. Thh side of broad- 
casting is found to be specially useful in dealing with veiy 
In poor poor aud primitive communities, sucli as arc found in 
iminitios many parts of the ICmpirc. 

Another aspect of the influence of wireless lies in the 
AUnklink it provides between paits of the lunpire, Wc have 
'EmpVio giown accustomed to I^mpire broadcasts where men, women, 
and children all speak and aic heard Irom the most distant 
corners of the world, and the fact that the King aud the 
vaiious Prime Ministeis speak to the whole Common- 
wealth at special times, has proved a valuable bond of 
\mion. 

We may turn from indoor occtipation to another sphere 
outdooi where wc find obvious improvement. Outdoor sport and 
»pott have become common to all classes. ^J\)wn councils 

build swimming baths and provide tennis-courts and play- 
ing-fields; youtli hostels enable men and girls to go for 
walking tours; oiganized ganu's aic piovidc^d by the State 
schools. I'hc better health of the nation is a tribute, not 
only to medical inspection and treatment in the schools, 
but to the widespread recognition that the young need 
outdoor recreations. 

In a difTercnl direction, large sections of the people now 
News- derive arnusement aud interest from a new source. The 
papers « piQixxxo pupcrs ” though condemned by some as being 
Picture too sensational, yet do bring news and interest into houses 
papers the morc sedate press would never have entered. 

They owe their existence paitly to tlic improvement in the 
art of photography and printed reproduction, partly to the 
influence of the U.S.A., where the popular press showed 
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the way to present news in a brief and perhaps too striking 
way. 'i'hc first popular paper in Great Britain was the 
famous weekly, Tit-Bits, and it was in its office that Alfred 
Harrasworth learnt his trade. Harmsworth really founded 
the popular press in Britain with his Daily Mail, started 
in 1896, and he and his brother went on to create a whole 
chain of newspapers, their example being followed by other 
groups. 

7. POSITION OF WOMEN 

Another change that has become more marked in the 
twcntictJi century is that in the position of women. In the Position 
political sphere, as has already been noted, they have been Women 
granted full citizenship. In tlxe social life of the nation, 
however, there has also been advance. Girls and boys all 
receive equal education from the State. Women can enter 
many professions formerly closed to them, such as medi- 
cine, law, and the civil service. Moreover, science always 
makes strength of less importance than skill, so women 
now have not the inferiority which their lesser physical 
strength formerly imposed. A woman can drive a car, or 
fly an aeroplane, or work a machine, besides using the 
typewriter and operating the telephone. Thus, with more 
openings available, woman’s wages have risen and woman’s 
status improved. Even in smaller matters, women may 
reckon themselves happier. Their dress has altered with 
their way of living, and where the Victorian wore long, 
heavy, tight dresses and took little exercise, the modem 
woman can wear short comfortable clotlies and join in any 
form of sport or exercise she likes. 

8. SUMMARY 

Thus, if we contrast the life of the people to-day with 
what it was at the beginning of the century, we can 
see how changes have made for an increase in human 
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happiness. To those who most needed help^ we may hope 
that most help I'las been given. 'Ilie cliief evils of poverty 
are perhaps tlie insecurity and siiflhring caused by illness, 
loss of work, old age. Against tliese, the State in the twen- 
tieth century lias alFordcd some protection, llie man or 
woman out of employment receives iinein|)l()yiiicnt pay; 
tJiose who arc ill receive sick-pay; the old and widowed 
receive pensions. The young ivceive education for a longer 
period, and increased attention is given to technical training. 
Slum clearance is recognized as a policy to be pursued. 
Though in many respects we have not advanced very far 
along these roads, still we liave made a beginning, and we 
can be sure tliat there will be no turning back. Science and 
invention have given us new powers. Alan has shown once 
more that he liolds in his hands the possibility of making 
furtlier progress* 



NOTICS ON PERIOD TWELVE (1914-1939) 


Burnsil SOVEREIGNS 

Geougb V (1910-1930) 
linwAUD VIII (103G-abdicated) 

Gi-orge VI (1936- ) 

IMVOUTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

FruNCB: Third Riitobijc 
Itai.y: King Victor Emmanuel 

Benito Mussolini (1921) 

Germany: The Third Reich 

Adolf Hitler (1933) 

Russia: Czar Nicholas II (1892-1917) 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (1917-> 

Sj-ain: Alfonso XIU (1880-1931) 

Ri PUBLIC (1931- ) 

HRITJSH PRIME MINISTERS 
Asquith; (1008-1916) 

(Coalition of tliiee Parties, Liberal, Conservative, Labour, 
from 1916 to 1922.) 

Lloyd George: (1916-1922) 

IloNAR Law; (1922-1923) 

Baldwin; (1023-1924) 

MacDonaij) : (1924) 

Baldwin : (1924r-1929) 

MacDonald : (1929-1936) 

(National Government from 1931J 
Baldwin: (1935-1937) 

Chamberlain: (1937-1940) 

Churchill: (1940- ) 
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Notb 165 — CAUSlvS OF WAU (1011 1918) 

1. Germany lObe to great povyei, Inult gieat navy. 

2 Austria wished to g*uii 0 M^«nisu>i» lu ihc Ihilkaiis, ami hence came 
into con 11 u I x\TLth Knssia Alter lUdkan wars (J1)12-KJ) saw her 
u]>pottumty passing. Jkilkans ficc honi 'i’urkey. 

3 l<YancOt having been huuuliatocl by rrennany in vaiious uicidcnts, 

« (1900, Dolcassu ictircd, 1911, “Agadir''), wished loi aUiaJice with 

Russia, 

4, Croat Britain, which had kept m ** isolation " Ix^gau to tear Cor- 
iiuiny's naval ]Hiwcr, so soii|»ht lor allies. UntoUe with Fiance 
lollowed (1903 4) and this iiuliiectly nieaiit alliance with Russia 
(1907) 

Hence giadiuilly two anH<‘<l c<inips — Geimany and Aiistiu 
(lt<ily loimcd an alliame. with them, but when wax bioko out ic- 
pudiabxl it) against Fiance «iud Russia, w^hich weic allies, with 
Gieat ihiiam connected by entente. 

Geinuuiy dcclaied Innscdl eiRiicled by Fiench policy, 

t3. Occasion for War, 

(a) Auslinm Archduke assassinated (June, 1914) (in Croatia, apart 
oC Bosnia auuexed by Austiia) aiul Austria ileckued Serbia had 
instigated ciiinc. Ullimatuui to Seibia by AusUia (July) 

{b) Serbia appeahsl h»i ludp to who mobilized. This bi ought 

ID Vrance, liei ally. 

(<?) Gtrnuwy, in oidei to altack Ftance, invaded Belgium, whose 
ncMitiahty had b<teu guaiaulecd by Fiance, Gcimany, and JQiitain. 
Thw brought iii Great lifitain (August). 


NotlB 166. — COURSE OF THE WAR (1014r-1918) 

1. Period of Attacks by Allies; Failure. 

(а) J914. 

(i) Germany invaded Belgium, Great Britain entered the wai.* 
Her task then to prevent Gounany leachiug the sea. 
R<*trcat Xioin Mous. Staml by Jhitish and Frencli fiom 
Rliino to Vosgc‘.s. This line roughly held thioughout wai 
(u) Russuins invadeil Geiniany, but were themselves ovci- 
whelxnod at Tannenbergn 

(б) 1915, 

Russiuns attacked Austiia, Geiinauy sent troops. Russians do- 
featetl, and Russian Pohoid occupied by Genuans. 

(i) Britain to help Ru.ssia, attacked Turkey at Failed 

(ii) Bulgaria joined Genrumy and Serbia overwhelmed. 
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(c) 

( 1 ) Inenrh beat otT great German attack on Verdun, and m July 
Anglo-Bntish attack on tiie Sowme Small progress made, Italians 
attacked A.ustiidns Rumania joined Allies and was totally defeated 
and overwhelmed 

(ii) Expedition to attack Turks in Mesopotamia failed. Sur- 
render at KuL 

2. Sea Warfare. ^ 

(a) C^^rmart ships in Pacific at outset oi war defeated British at 
Coronet (1914) | were themselves defeated at Falkland Islands 
(1914). 

(fj) Submaime warf.no meant that battle fleet did not keep at sea. 
or blockade ports. In May, 1916, German battle fleet came out. 
Battle of Jutland, German fleet retreated to port and stayed there. 
{c) In 1917 the Germans fell back on unfesiricted submarine warfare, 
and sank ships ot every nature. This ended by causmg United 
Statics to join allies (Apul, 1917). 

3. Crisis of Iho War, 1917. 

(a) Submarine warfare very deadly, but graduaJly overcome, 

(h) Russian Revolution, Russia made peace with Geiman> at Brest- 
I Atovsk. 

(c) rj.S.A. enters War (April) 

{d) French offensive faded and mutiny followed British attacks on 
(Tcrman fxoiit ; battles ol Viray Hidge ; Messmes Kidge, Flanders, 
Oneral faihiie to make ground; ofiensive with tanks at Gam- 
bia! also failed 

(tf) Italians defeated by Austrians at Caporetto 
But, in Miircb, alli(\s took Baghdad and in December, Jerusalem. 

i German Final Offensive, 1918. 

(a) Germans saw submarine attack had failed, so general attack 
in h'mnce, at Annens and Ypres on British who lost much ground j 
at Soissoiis against French, who were driven back to the Marne. 
b) July, 1918, iVlIied advance began in France. Aided by 

(i) Unity of command under Foch 

(ii) Arrival of A^inencans. 

(iii) Exhaustu>n of Germany's supplies owing to blockade. 

General advance through July and August. 

{€\ Bulgaria defeated by Allies Palestine conquered by British! 
Turkey made peace; Austria defeated by Italians at Vittorio 
Vencio, made peace, 

{d) Mutinies In Gorman fleet and revolution in Berlin. 

(i) Collapse of Germany. 
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Note 1C7. — PKACE OF V^*'HSAIL^ 

Gorni,ins -iskofl for armistice in November, 1918 Peace Ponference 
mot at Voibailles three months Uiter, Jan , 1919. (A seties of treaties 
really* Treaty of Versailles with Geitnany in June, Treaty of St. 
Germain with Austria ; Tre<tty of Nenilly with Hulf^nnaj Treaty of 
Tnanon (1920) with Hungary; Treaty of Lausanne (1923) with Turkey). 

yVilson’s Fourteen Points. 

Peace was to be made on basis of hourtfen Points. The 

majoiity of these were accepted by both sides and were* 

1 No more secret diplomacy 

2. Freedom of the seas (to check Britain horn seizing neutral cargoes 

useful to the en<?my. Entain never accepitjd this). 

3. No taiiit baniers (this was never carried out by any one) 

4 Armaments to be leduccd to a minimum, 

6 Colonial claims to be settled according to the interests of the popu- 
lations (resulted in '* mandate " system, but Germ«iny lost all 
her colonies). 

8. Unhampered development for Kussinu KepubUc, ** under insti- 
tutions of hex own choosing, with coidnil assistance from other 
nations Meant to h<‘l]> establishment of K<‘puhlican rule, as 
contrasted with C/ax's autociacy (Hut Allies made war on 
Russia from fear o! extienusts after 1018 ) 

7. Belgium to be evacuated an<l lestored. 

8. Alsace-Tvorraine to be lestored to France. (Germany had annexed 

It in 1871.) 

9. Italian frontier to be " readjusted (Italy was given Tremtino 

provinces and part of Tirol, wiuch was forme: ly Austiian) 

10 ''Subject" races of Austro-llunganan ICmpire to be given inde- 

pendence. 

11 Balkan frontiers to be " readjusted 

12 Ottoman Empire to give its non-Tiirldsh subjects home rule. 

13 Independent Polish State to be set up " with sc^cure access to the 

sea 

14 "A general association of nations" to be foinu‘d for " nc'utial 

guarantors of political xndepimdence ". 

Terms of Treaty. 

1. Alsace-Lorraine ceded by Gerinnny to Fiance, 

2 Poland resioied ns a with ]i<‘r fornuT tciritoncs which at 

end of eighteenth centiuy had Ix'eu dividtHl up by Austiia, G-crmany, 
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and Russia She was given '* secure access to sea " by a corridor. 
This cut ott East Piussia from rest of Germany. Danzig to be a free 
port. 

Austrian Empife broken up Separate republics formed Czecho- 
slovakia (Bohemia and Slovakia), Hungary \ Austria 

Serbia joined with former Austrian territories and formed Republic 
of Yugoslavia 

Rumania received Transylvania and Bukovina (parts of Austio^ 
Hungarian Empire) and Bessarabia (from Russia). 

Republics of R inland, Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia created. For- 
merly Russian conquests. 

, Italy gained Trcntino and part of Austrian Tirol. 

'llius the peace treaties fulfilled some of Wilson's 14 pomts, but 
not all. llie “ general association of nations " was first part of the 
Ticaiy, but the Xjnited States withdrew and lefused to jom the 
League. 


Note 168 . — THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The League of Nations was set up in accoi dance with Wilson's four- 
eon th point, " in order to promote international co-operation and to 
chieve mtcrnational peace and security by the acceptance of obliga- 
lons not to rcsoii to wnr " To this every party to the Treaties agreed. 

1 Constitution oi tlie lA?ague. 

(/O Council and Assembly to be set up, France, Britain, Italy, 
Japan, and oiiginally the United States, were always to have 
seats on the Council (Germany allowed to join in 1926 She with- 
drew in 1031 ) 

(6) Four other membeis of Council to be elected by the Assembly. 

(i?) 3 decisions by the League must be unammous (this proved a 
souice of weakness, as any one or two small nations could hold 
ux^ entire Lc«ngue). 

2 Measures to Avoid War. 

(а) Members undertake to respect and preserve the territorial in- 
tegriLy and c^xisting political independence of all members of the 
League ” 

(б) Any dispute to be submitted to arbitrators and “ m no case is 
icsort to be made to war until three months after award by arbi- 
trators ". 

(This was meant to afford chance of settling a dispute and of 
giving time for peace efforts to prevail). 

(c) Any member resorting to wai to '' be deemed to have com- 
mitted an act of war against all the other members of the League ", 
who wore bound " to sever all trade and financial relations 
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{d) In of siu 1> ><;ar. the C'oiinn] to .sotth v^iiai forces each 

member should oontt dniU* to “ putted the covon4mt of the 

Lt'ague ", 

Note: !t \vi*s this ohUjjdtiori h>i joint ,Ktion nlurh was seized 

on by t!ie Amencaii oppoiiciils of tlin m home*, as tioth likely to 

mv(»l\o IT S A in iCuiope and (wlmb they nioie, un- 

liKolv IS it seonie<l) mt^*i fereiH e id ICiHop4 m the U S A 

'file Auu'iicaii Senate iejt\le*i the t o^eIu^lll, lejcs t<Hi the Treaty, 
» and U.S.A made a sepaiate peace wid. ilerinjiiv late^* on 

3. (lolonial Settlement. 

Colonies whu h had Int n taken fioiu G<*raiany and which were 
inhalnted by peoples not yet *ible to .stand by iheinstdvts ", were 
to be considcTetl us a ** ^Inisl 

This was Intel pieled in the Ahnidaie system, umler whuh coun- 
tiles ie<<‘ivmg nvaiidales had to u*ndei ac<onut ol tlasi lule to the 
Lea;*uo. 

(i^'^ance had mandate fo» Syna, Hnt.iin for Palestine, Traq (latei 
given up), ran;;atiy lUa, Soul It VV< ,t Muea (inandiile to Union of 
S, Afiica), and pait of Mew (iumtii (niaudato AustiaUa).) 

4 Disunuament, 

Council to draw up platvi fuj genet al cbsai inaineut to be revised 
every ten yeats 


Noti- — TUK IdUUOD AFTEU TIIK WAH OF l«il4 1W8 

1. Chanfiey in Great Britain. 

(а) I^rancJnsfs. 

(i) 19U^ U^'forvi Act p,«ive fhe v»ote to all nteti over 21 and all 

women ovei 30 (i e no pi<»peity qiuthiu atioa). ’Women 
could hit in ParlianuTit, fust woman M.P, Lady Astoi 
(by bu tU an Ainet u an) who was elet teil Uu the t. oustituoncy 
lopiesentetl by hei husl»and l>ef<»ie lu’ h(‘< «iin<‘ a Peer, (An 
Irish wotnau had been previously elet tod, but never took 
her s<'at ) 

(ii) 1928. Equal Franchise Ac4, Women given the vote on the 

saiiK* terms ay men, i e. all iium .ind women ovei 21, who 
have refilled Xoi fl uionttis m one place. hUectoisite thus 
became 16 million women and 13 imllion men. Coinpaic 
witli the Kefomi Act of 1832, a UundK'd yeais before, 
when tlie total (*!<*( torate w.us 1 million. 

(б) Trade rhs/>uteh Act (1927) nmdo " syinpat In tic " stiikes illegal, 
i.o. one Union onunot stnke inendy in .support of another. (This 
was pass(‘d aft(T the tieiieral Stiikc (1020) and w?us meant to pro- 
tect cojuniumty against joint action in vital industrie#.) 
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Abti *r,K.i f'hc Fm»>ire since the War. 

(a) I W 

(i) 'Vhc i><»nunior!s members ol tlie League' ol Nations 

as sejiarato ruinons 

(ii) Tht‘v IuhI always disliked idea of closer federation, and in 

ilie Impel i.U Conf<‘u*nce deemed against it. 

(hi) Independent fun‘ign policy for 1 Nonunions after the war. 

{a) Canada made her own tieary with U.S A over the 
Fisheries dispute (1923) ' 

(6) t\t.na.dj and South Airica refused to join m attacks 
L>n ^I'liikee (1022). 

(iv) Statuh' of li e:*imini>ier, 1031, declared that: 

(^*) Donunnass were completely self-governing, equal 
in status , " lu no way suboidmate m any respect of 
their tlouiesiic or external affairs ” 

(ft) Hond of Union to be only *' common allegiance to 
the Clown " and ** ftoe assotiaiion as members of 
Ibe IkiUsh Coiumonwealth of Nations 

The Doiniiuoiis mciuile Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
bouth Afii<a. 

(ft) 7 'he Cohn''n 

The ('<jloni.il iCrapire consists of territories which are more closely 
conn(s led with (heat Ihitain; they have not control of their foreign 
polK y, ami the t low n h.os an element of control m their government. 
This vanes v<*iy ieu<ti fioui place to pLici*. 

Chief colonit^ fnclude Kenya, Uganda, West Indies, etc., etc. 


NOTK ICO. — CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE 

1. Britain. 

(а) ** Reparations ** and deflation added to cessation of munition 
wofk and i<*tuui of troupe,, led to general dislocation of trade and 
great unemployment, 

(ft) Conservatives vvi'ihed to introduce general tanfl on goods. 
Defeated at ele< tion, and Labour Government (1924). Con- 
s(uvatives returned to power nine months later. 

(б) General Strike failed, 192(J. Unionist Government passed Trade 
Disputes Act (1927) 

(d) Financial Slump (1931). ** NationaD' Government formed 

(1931). Sir k t economy, and tarifls , Dutain abandoned free trade. 

(e) Irish Free State set np (1921). 

2. In the Einpiro, 

(a) “ Doiuinmns " rt'cognized as independent. Statute of West- 
minster (1931). (See Note 159) 
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(6) Increased self-goveini\i(‘iit in the colonu ‘3 

(c) Movement lor ** Doniiiuon Shitus ni Tndin (see note, p 936), 

(i:?) ** Mandated " tciritones ‘iiaq given independence (1032). 

(e) In Egypt Riitish Government withdrew, and Eg>pt became 
completely independent (1022) 

3 In Europe. 

(а) In Eitsii'ia the moderate revolutionanes replaced by the Bol- 
' shevihs^ who set up a comjileie Soviet Kepiiblic (State owner- 
ship and control of production) (1019), 

(б) In Italy, the Easast p.iitv seized power (1021). and Signor 
Mussolini, after his ** Maith on Koine", h(‘came Dictator 

Italy not highly industnahzed Large population, which owing 
to the " slump " in Amenca loiiiid eimgiation stop]K‘d This in 
pait Ic'd to the .Ibyssirttan War (1035) Italy and Abyssinia were 
both niembeis of tlic' I^cajoie of Nations, Italy thciefoic broke the 
Covenant The League* imposed partial bioak-otf ol economic 
relations Ihit action was vveakoned as U S A not being a member 
of the League, sold war matoiials, notably oil, to Italy Hence the 
other powers lefuscd to put an emhaigo on oil 
Result: Conquest of Abyssinia and shattoiing of piestige and 
influence of tJie League 

(Prestige had previously been weakened when m 1932 League 
failed to take efloctivc action against Japan when she invaded 
Manchuria ) 

(fj) In Germany, the First (Weunar) Kepubhc contended against 
payment of overwhelming reparations Thc'so gradually aban- 
doned "Dawes" plan reduced iborn "Hoover" plan sus- 
pended them. Up to 1932 the Keimhlic was settling down, and 
payment of reparations had ce-ised. Ocriiiaiiy liad bc'i'ii accepted 
as a member of the Le*igue of Nations 

After-tlie woild slump of 1031, rise of the Nazis to power under 
Hitler, 

(i) la March, 1935, I filler rc-introduct'd consciiption. 

(u) In 1936 rcfortified the Rhineland, and made pact with Italy 

(embitteied over Abyssinian war), 

(iii) In 1938 Hitlc'i occupied Ansttia (February) 

(iv) In 1938 (autumn) he at Munich obtained cession of part of 

Czt'choslovakia (Sudctciilaiid) . 

(v) In 1939 (March) he occii])ieil all Czechoslovakia. 

(vi) In 1930 (August) he attacked Iceland 

(vii) On 3rd September, 1939, wai declaied by Gieat Britain and 

France who had guaranteed Poland. 





EXAMrN.VnON QDIOTIONS ON PTiKIOD TWELVE 

(1914-11)39) 


I Dt'scnbe Iho lofoiius a(iii<‘ved oi aliempted by the Libcuil party 

bulwcoii 10(^0 and iDJ4. (NUJJi 1038) 

2. Do you think coloiind iivalnos weie the in.im cause of (he Great 

Wai (11) U- 18)? Give 30111 i^.usons. (NUJB 1937) 

3 Why did Jhdam to wai in 1914? (LGS 1037) 

4 SUto tlie mam lac Ls lu LUitish policy l)otwe(‘n 1002 and 

1914. (NUJH 1930) 

5. Wliai Collect did isea ]vjwcr have on the Woild War? 

(Or 1931. LtiS 1940) 

C. Is (a) the coiintiy lahouiei. {b) the town ai(is*m. bellcT oil now 
tlian he was m lOOO? (OC 1929) 

7. What wcio tile chief chani»es made* m the map of ICurope by the 

Treaty of Veihailles? (UiS 1940) 

8. W'hat IS Doinimon Status *'? Iluw has th(‘ coimotalion of the 
pluaso been onkui^ed suu'e 1914? 

9. How iai wcue tlie Eouiteeii Points endKxlied in the Peace Treaties? 

(LGS 1939) 

10. Dc'sciibo the consiitution of the I .cague of ‘Nations What part did 
the T.eaguc play 111 EiuopcMU politics beiwemi 1919 and 1931? 

(LGS 1940) 

II Jiithn (a) Ciive some account ol the Kussiaa Kevolution of 1917 
and its ic'sults; 

(b) WlKit led to the h'ascist Kevolution lu Italy? On what lines did 
tlie Fascists recoiisliuot the govcixuueut of the ccuiuuy? 

(LGS 1940) 


12. Explain the pail played by the F ahour Paity in politics between 
1919- 193L 


(LGS 1940) 
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Malcolm IV, 103, 

Malta, 679, 680, 684 706 
Mamelukes, the, 679’ 
Mandicstei, Earl of (Charles 

— . I,'' reign), 463, 457, 458 

Manchcvster Massacre, 763-4 
Manchcstci vSehool, 844 
Mandated Tcmtories, 962 f 
Manila, 616, 617 
Manning, Caidinal, 904 
Manorial sy.stem, 80-3 140 
Mantes, capture of, 86 
Maoris, 890, 892 

Mai, Bail ot, 586 
Miuathas, 605, 640, 646 
March, Earl of, ’Edmund 
Mortimer, 231, 2.32, 233 
Plantagenet 
(Edward IV), 265 ® 

232^^^**^ Mortimer, 231, 

Maichand, Major, 876 
Marconi, Guglicimo, 901, 
Maigaiet, Saint, of Scotland 
of Athelingl 
89, 99 

— Maid of Norway, 174-6 
“ ot Anjou, wife of Henry 

VI, 244, 210-7, 250-1 
253, 255, 259, 201 ’ 

Duchess of Burgundy 
(sister ot Edwaid IV). 
257, 277 

— daughter of Heniy VIL 

285, 3 19. 

Maria 'rheresa of Austria, 
690, 606 ’ 

Mane Antoinette, 670 
Mailhorough, Duchess of, 
661, 609 

— Duke ol (John Churchill), 

504, 641, 640, 661-6, 
600, 564. 

Marhnve, Chiistopher, 372. 
Marne, l^iver, 950. 

Mai px elate Tracts, 368 
Mar’s Rebellion (1715), 586, 
Martinique (West Indies), 
010, 617, 077 
Marx, Karl, 881 
Mary, sistci of Henry VIII, 
288. 

— Piinccss, daughter of 

Plenry VIII (Mary I), 
289, 208. ^ 

— I, 326-33, 388-9 

— of Guise, wife of James 

V of Scotland, 316-7, 
320, 344. 

— Stuart, Queen of Scots, 

birth, 317, in France, 
320, 337, 344; m Scot- 
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land, 34-7-62; m Eng- 
land, 363, 366-0 
y of Modena, second 
wife of James II, 604 
►rincess, daughter of 
James II (till 1089), 
497, as Queen, 640-42 
.ham," Mrs , 661 
jsachusetts, 486, 630 
jsacrc at Limoges, 200. 

)f Amboyna, 483 
)f Cawnpoie, 818-9. 

)f Glencoe, 666 
)f t^iotestants m Ireland 
(1641), 368-9 
)f St. Battholomew, 663 
jI St Ihice, 61 
ssena, Marshal, 698 
sulipatam, captured, 617. 
tilda, wife of William I, 
02 

[Maud), wife of Henry I, 
80, 100 

(Empress Maud), daugh- 
ter of ilemy I, 92-4, 96, 
110 

daughtei ol Earl Waltheof, 
84, 100 

lunce, F D , 904. 
luiitius, 692, 706 
iximilian I of Germany, 
283, 289 

ivjlomer, the, 484 
lyiie, Cuthbcrt, 367 
idicme and health — mo- 
dem developments, 987 
sdina Sidoma, Duke oi, 
364, 366 

cditcrranean, English sea- 
power in, 476, 648, 664, 
660, 667, 698. 
eei Jafhci, 610-7. 
ehemet Ah, 796 
clbournc, Lord, 776, 780. 
elvillc, Andrew, 443. 
endoza, Spanish ambas- 
sador, 307-8, 359 
enteith, Sir John, 
ercia, kingdom of, 31, 32, 
33, 69-70 

[erciless Parliament, the, 
217. 

[esne-tenantb, 79 
(esopotamia, 942; see also 
*Iraq 

lessmes Ridge, 949, 960. 
lethodists, 618-20. 
lettermch, 761. ^ 

Iidlothian Campaign, 867. 
Iillais, Sir John E , 906, 
906 

Iillenary Petition, 421. 


Milner, Lord, 901. 

Milton, John, 443, 639. 
Minorca, 666, 606, 608, 636, 
648, 680 

Minto, Lord, 936 
Mise of Amiens, 166 
Model Parliament (Edward 
I), 162 

Mogul Empire, 604, 814, 818 
Monasteries, dissolution of, 
302-3, 304-6, 319 
Monck, General, 471, 481, 
494, 611 

Money Bills, 637, 912 
Monks of Cluny, 46-7 , Eras- 
mus and, 292-3 
Monmouth, Duke of, 600, 
602, 613, 614. 
Monopolies, 369, 441. 
Monroe Doctrine, 876, 
Montague- Chelmsford Re- 
poit (India), 964 w, 
Montcalm, Marquis de, 
612-4. 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of 
Lciccstci, 153, 166-60 
Montreal captured, 616 
Montrose, Marquis of, 468- 
469, 470 

Moore, Sir John, 694 
Moray, Regent of Scotland, 
362 

Moicar, Earl of Northum- 
bria, 61, 62, 63, 64, 76, 
78. 

More, Sir Thomas, 296, 299, 
302, 303-4, 331 
Morocco, 920 
Moms, William, 906 
Mortimer, Anne, 238 

— Sir Edmund, 232 

— Roger, 189, 190; (an- 

other), 231. 

Mortmain, Statute of see 
Statutes 

Morton, Cardinal, 280 
Moscow, Napoleon’s retreat 
from, 699 
Motor-cars, 981 f 
Mountjoy, Lord, 378 
Mowbray, Earl of Notting 
ham, 233-4 

Mumch Agreement, 973 
Murray, Lord George, 693, 
696 

Muscovy Company, 370. 
Mussolini, bemto, 968 
Mutinies, naval (1797), 678. 
Mutiny, Indian, 816-20, 
836-6 


Namur, capture of, 648. 


Nana Sahib, 818-9. 

Napier, Sir Charles (Gene- 
ral), 812 

Napoleon Bonaparte cam- 
paign in Italy, 675, 677; 
Egyptian campaign, 646, 
679, m Syria, 680, at- 
tacks Austria, 681; 
treaty of Amiens, 682; 
attempts invasion of 
England, 684 ff , 
growth of his power — 
the Continental System, 
690-3; Peninsular War 
and his downfall, 694- 
702; the “ Hundred 
Days 703-6. 

Napoleon III, 799, 806, 

807, 843, 860 

Napoleonic Wars, 683-706, 
729-30 

Natal annexed, 894 

National Covenant, the, 446. 

National Debt, the, 642-3, 
672,687,718,760, 961 n. 

National feeling, early ab- 
sence of, 122, growth of, 

276, 738. 

National Government (1931), 
969, 979. ^ 

Navy* under Alfred, 39; 
under Elizabeth, 363; 
under Commonwealth, 
477 f , during American 
War, 636, building of a 
German, 918, duties in 
World War, 946 ff. 

Nazi party, 970 ff. 

Near East problem, 801, 863 

Nelson, Horatio, at Cape 
St Vincent, 678, pur- 
suit of Napoleon and 
battle of the Nile, 679, 
battle of Copenhagen, 
682, campaign ending 
at Trafalgar, 686-90. 

Neolithic man, 4. 

Nepal, 646 

Netherlands revolt against 
Spain. 364, 367, 368, 
643. 

Neutrals, rights of, 681, 702* 
see also Right of Search 

Nevilles, the (Edward IV’s 
reign), 261-3, 266-7. 

Newcastle, Earl of (Charles 
Fs reign), 464, 466 

— Duke of (George II s 
reign), 683, 695, 607, 
608 

New Forest, the, 86, 89. 
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Newfoundland, 667, 617. 
Newman, Cardinal, 904. 

New Model Army, the, 468, 
461, 464, 488-9, 621. 
Newspapers, 640; modern, 
992 

New Zealand, 889-92. 

Ney, Marshal, 70*1-5 
Nicholas I, Emperor of 
Russia, 801, 805 
Nicholson, General, 819 
Nigel, ilishop of Ely, 103 
Nigeiia, 878. 

Nightingale, Florence, 800, 
804 

Nonconformists, 640. 
Non-intervention, 766. 
Non-jurors, 640 
Norc, mutiny at the, 678. 
Norfolk, Earl of (Edward I’s 
reign), 163 

— Duke of (Richard IFs 
reign), 219; another 
(Henry VIlI’s reign), j 
353 , another (Eliza- 
beth’s reign), 355 ft 
Norham, award of Scottish 
claims at, 176 

Normandy. Danes m, 36, 40 , 
becomes a dukedom, 56 , 
falls to Robci l , son ol the 
Conqueror, 87, invaded 
and acquued by William 
11, 88, conquered by 
Heniy 1, 89-i)0, inheiited 
by Henry 11, 102, lost by 
John, 132, 144 

Normans, mlluencc under 
Edward the Confessor, 
67-8, English attitude 
to, 76, in Scotland, 100 
North, Lord, 626, 029, 631, 
636, 039, 648, 660-1, 
665, 067. 

North Bnton, The^ 623-4 
Northern Ireland, 977, 979. 
Northmen* see Danes 
Northumberland, Earl of, 
Percy (Richard IPs and 
Henry IV’s reigns), 219, 
233-4. 

Northumberland, Duke of 
(Edward Vi’s and Mary 
I’s reigns), 323-7, 387. 
Northumbria. ICingdom of, 
21-3, 30-2, 34, 43, 46, 
69; earldom of, 46, 61. 
Nova Scotia acquired, 667. 
Novelists, 19th century, 907; 

20th century, 990 
Nursing, army and civilian, 
804^6, 


Oates, Titus, 499, 602. 
O’Brien, Smith, 864 
O’Connell, Daniel, 766, 783- 
784 

O’Connor, Rodenc, 119 
— Feargus, 788 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 77, 
86 , 88 . 

Offa, Ivmg of Mercia, 32 
Offa’s Dyke, 32 
Old Age Pensions, 910 
Oldcastle, Sir John (Lord 
Cobham), 237 
Omnibuses, motor, 982. 
O’Neill, Shane, 370 
Opium, trade in, 796 
Orange Free State, 894, 902. 
Orange, Prince ot, William 
(the Silent), (Elizabeth’s 
reign), 364, 368 

497, alter 1689 see 

Wilham HI. 

Ordeal, trial by, 26, 100, 107, 
Orders in Council, 692 
Ordinances (reign of Ed- 
ward 11), 184 
Oregon ’Preaty, 796 
Oiford, Earl of see Walpole 
OttHin of Species, The (Dar- 
win), 908 

Orleans, Duchess of (Hen- 
rietta, sister of Chailcs 
II), 496. 

(another), 493. 

Orleans, Maid of. see Joan of 
Arc 

Oilcans, siege of, 242 
Oimondc, Duke of, 611, 
geneial, son of above, 
666, 664, 686 

Orosius’s History and GeO’- 
graphy, 40 
Orsini, 800 
Ostonus Scapula, 8. 

Oswald, King ol Northum- 
bria, 23, 31. 

Oswy, King of Northumbria, 
24,31,32 

Ottawa Conference, 980. 
Oudh, 643, 814. 

Outram, Sir James, 819 
Owen, Robert, 789, 830. 
Oxford, city and Umversity 
of, 94, 200, 207, 282, 
468 n, 460, 601, 603, 
618, 899, 

Oxford, Earl of (Henry VIPs 
reign), 278 

— Earl of (Harley), 660, 
602-3. 

Oxford Movement, the, 904, 
934. 


Pacifico, Don, 799. 

Paine, Tom, 717 
Palatinate (Germany), 410-1. 
Palatine earldoms, 84 
Pale, the, 120, 373-4 
Palestine, 953, under BriUsh 
mandate, 963* see Jer- 
usalem 

Palmerston, Lord, 792-800 
804, 806-10, 832-3, 84l! 
844 

Pankhurst, Mrs ,916. 
Papacy, the Monarchy v. 
Church (Henry I and 
II), 112, 117-8, John’s 
quarrel with, 133 ff; 
anti-papal feeling m 
England, 202-6, legis- 
lation against papal 
claims, 206, ihe“Gieat 
Schism ”, 206; Wyclif 
and Lollardism, 206-8, 
the Popes and the New 
Learning, 291-2; sack 
of Rome and capture of 
Clement VI 1, 290, 296; 
decline of papacy (1470), 
29 1 , Elizabeth excom- 
municated by Pius V, 
34 1 , 366 , see also Luther, 
Reformation 
Papincau, 884 
Parker, Matthew, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 
(Elizabeth’s reign), 339. 

— Richard (mutiny at the 

Norc), 678. 

— Sir Hyde, 682 
Parliament making of, 128-9, 

oiigins, 162, pailiaxnent 
of Simon de Montfort, 
167-9, of Edward 1, 161- 
2, 163-6, 221-2, under 
Edward II, 184, tries to 
control wages, 210-11; 
Reformation Parliament 
ol Henry VIII, 300-3, 
Parliament under Eliza- 
beth, 368-9, 396, 

struggle with King 
under James I, 422-9, 
6 1 6-7 , under Charles I, 
433-8, 617-8; no par- 
liament, 1629-40, 438- 
440; Short Parliament, 
447 , Long Parliament, 
448-61, 619; Self-de- 
nying Ordinance, 467-8, 
Parliament supports 
Presbyterianism, 464; 
the “ Rump ” and 
Cromwell, 471-2; Bare- 
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bones’ Parliament, first 
united Ptiiluimcut of 
Gicat nutam, HO, fust 
<ind scLOitd Piotcitoiate 
Parhainents, ‘174-^, 
Monck’s Parliament, 
481, Cavalier Pailia- 
rnent, anti- Puritan 

(10(11-79), 48<)-91.^ 409, 
Parliament and Exclu- 
sion Bill, r>0(), no par- 
liament, 1081—0, 001; 

its powers aftei Revolu- 
tion, 037 ff , Pitt and 
reform, 008, demand 
joi Retorm, 702 f., 700 
. Reform Bill and its 
lesults, 709—72, Par- 
liament in 20th ccntuiy, 
950 ff , Pailiaincnt, 
Irish, 700 fl (dso 

Lords, Commons, Ca- 
binet, Reform, Parties 
Patliament, Acts of see 
Statutes 

I>arliamenls Mad, 100, Mer- 
ciless, 217, Model, 103, 
Good, 201, Addled, 427, 
Short, W-, Long, <•1^ 
40l,481,Barebone s,473. 
Little, 473, “Rump , 
400, 471-2, 480, Cava- 
lier, 480, 499 ^ 

Parma, Pni’cc of, 308, 3()3, 
3()4, .U)(> 

Parnell, Charles, 842, 807-8 
P.ITI, Catherine, 307 
Parsons, the Jesmt, 357-8. 
Parties, political, 000, 041, 
059, 673-4 
Passchendaele, 949 
Paul 1 of Russia, 082. 

841. 

Pelham, Henry (George II s 
leicn), 092 

Pembioke, Earl nf (William 
Marshal) (under John 
and Henry lU), 153, 
^54 ^ 

Penal Code, reform of, 700 
Penal Laws against Catholics, 
314,498, 708 

Penda, King ot Mercia, 22, 
23 31 

Peninsular War, 694^700, 
702, 730, 731-2. 
Pennsylvania founded, 485. 
Penny Post, 777. 


Pentland Rising, 612 
People’s Budget, 01- 
— Chatter, the, 787 ff. 
Peiccval, Mr , 72 
Percy iamily, 219, 233-4 
Peith, mutder ot James 1 ot 

Scotland at, 3 12, Knox s 

semton at, 340, rive 
Ai tides of, 444, taken 
by Cromwell, 471 
Pcteiboiough, Earl of, 065 
Pcteiloo, 763 
Petitioners, 000 
Petition ol Right, 437. 

pSip^lV^of Fiance, 162, 196 

VI 194, 196 

— II of Spain, 320, 332, 341, 
361, 366, 377 

—(V) of Spam, 650, 666, 

Philip Augustus, King of 
Fiance, 124, 126, 131”- 
Phoenix Park nmrders, 868. 
Piets, 13, 16, 32, 06, 97. 
Pilgnm Fathers, 484. 
Pilgrimage of Grace, 304 

Piltdown skull, 2 

Pindans, the (India), 
ihtt, William (the Elaer)» 
Earl of Chatham, 090, 
696, 608-12, 616, 624r-6, 
629, 666 

(the Younger), 661, 

cU-B, 671, 673-6, 677, 
681, 682, 680, 690, 716, 
718, 719, 720-8 
Pius II (Pope), 291. 

V (Pope), 341, 366. 

Place, Francis, 769. 
Place-names, history in, to, 
86 . 

Plevna, defence of, 865. 
Plots 

Babington’s Conspiracy, 
369 

Bye Plot, 412. 


uye nor, 

Cato Street Conspiracy, 
764 


/04 

Gunpowder Plot, 413-4, 
Mam Plot, 412 
Orsini’s, 806 
Popi7h,’499, 601. 602. 
Ridolfi’s, 366-7. 
Rye-house, 601. 
Throckmorton s, 358. 
Pocket boroughs, 582, 766. 
Poland, 678, 706, 766, 809, 
962, 963, 973-4 
Pole, Reginald (Cardinal), 
I 328, 330 
I Poll-tax, the, 213. 


Pondicherry, 503. 

Pool Law i>ee Poor Law 
Acts under Statutes 
Poor Law Commission 
(1909), oil 

Pope, Alexander (poet), 084 
Porteous Riots, 691—2 
Portland, Duke of (George 
Ill’s reign), 650, 720 
Portugal, trade rivalry with, 
483, alliance with, 693, 
Canning anc>, 

Palmerston and, 796, 
Posidonius of Rhodes, 6 w. 
Post-impressiomsm (art), 

988 

Post Office, 777. 

Potato famine (Ireland), 784. 

I Poymngs Sir Edward, 374 
Poynings Law, 374, 7U9, 
712 

Praemunire, Statute of: see 
under Statutes 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 699. 

Prayer Book (1640), 329, 
a662), 324, alterations 

under Elizabeth, 339-4() , 

in Scotland, 34b, 444^5 
Pre-Raphaelites, 90^7 
Prerogative, royal, 42^6. 
Presbyterianism, 443, 453, 
666 ^ . 
Presbyterians, 418, 612, 514 
Press, the, 368, liberty of, 
639 

Pretender, the old, 604, 660, 
664, 686 

— the young, 693 f 
Pride’s Purge, 468, 481. 

Prime Mimster, origin of 
office, 679 f L-tt" 

Printing, introduction or, 
274. 

Prison reform, 916. 
Protectionists, 786. 
Protectorate of Somerset, 
318-24, of Cromwell, 
472-80. , 

Protestantism, 331: see also 
Reformation. 

Protestants: m Bohemia, 

409, in France, see 
Huguenots, in Ireland, 
368-9, 917; parties 

among, . 

Protestation, the 428 
Provisions, Papal, 206 
— of Oxford, 166 
Prussia, 809-10, 

Prynne, the Puritan, 442 
Public Assistance Commit- 
tees, 911. 
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Public Health 987. 

Pulteney, 589, 5(U). 

Punjab, 812-3, 819 
Puritans, 308, 418-22, 481, 
618, 517. 

Pusey, Edward B (Oxlord 
Movement), 004 
Pym, John, 447, 448, 460, 
454-6. 

Pytheas, 8 

Q-boats,048 

Quadruple Alliance, 767, 
Qualre Bras, 704 
Quebec, 812-3, 834. 

Quiberon Bay, 816. 

Radicals, 763. 

Radium, 987 

Racbuin, Sii Henry, 721. 
Railways, 746 fl 
Ralegh, Sii Walter, 309, 413. 
Ralf, Eail ol Chester, 93 
— Earl oi Norfolk, 84 
Ramsay, Alan, 721 
Rathlin, isle, 182 
Ravenspur, 280 
Rebellions English against 
William I, 77-8, Wat 
Tylci’s, 213-4, Welsh 
against Henry IV, 232-3 , 
Percies against llcniy 
IV, 232, Tack Cade’s, 
247; Yorkist against 
Henry VII, 278-7 381, 
Pilgrimage of Grace, 
304, peasants, under 
Edward VI, 323, Ket’s, 
323, Wyatt’s, 328-9, in 
Scotland, against Mary 
Stuart, 361, Tyrone’s 
(O’Neill’s), m Iieland, 
against Elizabeth, 370, 
606, Scotland, against 
Charles I, 446, Ireland, 
against Charles I, 460, 
608, England, against 
Charles I, 462 11 , of 
Covenanteis in Scotland, 
612-3, Monmouth’s, 
602; Earl of Mar’s (’16), 
686; of 1746, 693-8, 
663, of 1798 in Iieland, 
714; in Canada, 884 

Recusants (leign of Eliza- 
beth), 340. 

Redclilie, Lord Stratford de, 
802. 

Reform, Parliamentary, 668, 
769-72 

Reformation, the: m Ger- 
many, 292-6, 386; m 


England, 298-308, 318- 
321, 337-40, m Scot- 
land, 333-7, 347. 
Regency, the, 721, 739 
Regicides, the, 489 
Relicls (feudal fine), 80, 1 J 1 
Renaissance, the, 282-3, 291, 
382 

Rennie, John, 824 
Reparations and Wai Debts, 
966 f , 958, 959, 071 
Repiosentativc institutions, 
18-7, 108, H3, 157. 
Restoiation, the, 481, 528 
Retainers, 235 

Revenues* m Noiman times, 
88, 90, m Plantagenet 
times, 103, 185 w , leign 
of Henry VII, 280, ahei 
1888,537 , see also Benev- 
olences, Excise, Tunnage 
and Poundage 

Re\olution, English, 504, 
532, 637 i , 688-0. 

— French, 889-73 

— Industiial ue Industrial 

Revolution 

— Russian, 940, 987 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 721 
Rhe, isle of (France), 130 
Rhine, as French frontier, 

643 

Rhodes, Cecil, 808 ff 
Richaid, Prince (Richard I), 
121 

— I, on ciusadc, 12*1-8, 

charactei, 127, death, 
128, levies scutage, 104 

— II, and Wat Tyler’s ic- 

bellum, 212-4, opposes 
Lollards, 218, dealingsS 
with Appellants ”, 
217-8; deposition and 
death, 219, factions 
during reign, 228-7. 

— Ill, 282-6 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 430 
Richmond, Earl of, 264 see 

later Henry VII. 

Ridley, Bishop of London, 

Right of Search, 608, 801, 702. 
Rising m the North, the, 
366-6 

Rivers, Earl, 263 
Rizzio, David, 340-50 
Roads, Roman, m Britain, 
10, later improvements, 
747, 824 

Robert, Abbot of Jumi6ges, 
68, 60. 


Robeit, Duke of Normandy 
(son of William I), 86. 87. 
88-S9, 90 ' 

— Earl of Gloucester, 93, 94 

— of Bellenie, 88, 89 
Robcit I of Scotland, see 

Bruce, Robert 

— II of Scotland, first 

Stuart sovereign, 311. 

— Ill of Scotland, 234, 311, 

312 

Roberts, Lord, 821, 867, 902. 
Rochdale Pioneers, 791 
Rochelle, La, 430 
Roches, Peter des, 164 
Rockingham, Marquis of. 
821, 829, 848 

Rodney, Admiral (Lord). 
038 

Rogci, Bishop of Salisbury, 
90, 93 

— Earl ol I lerefoid, 84 

Rogers, John, 308, {() 

Rokeby, Sir Thomas, 234, 
Rolf the Ganger, 66 
Roman Catholics, 413-4, 4 17, 

499, penal statutes 
against, 414, 708 see 
also Statutes and Ire- 
land 

Romans in Ihitain, 7-12, 68 
Rome curly htstoiy, 8, sack 
of, 200, 206, 2<3S 
Rormlly, Sir Samuel, 700 
Romney, 721 

Rooke, Sir George (Admiral), 
561- 

Root and Branch Bill, 448. 
Robcs, Wars of the, 260-61, 
287-9 

Ross, Sir Ronald, 987 
Rossetti (family), 908, 907. 
Rothesav, Duke of (son of 
Robert HI), 312 
Rotten Boroughs, 682, 668, 
768 

Rouen, 218. 

Round Table Conferences 
(India), 966. 

Rousseau, J J , 809. 
Royalists, 462-3. 

Rumama, 805, 946, 963. 
Rump, the (Parliament), 409, 
471-2, 480 
Runnymede, 138. 

Rupert, Prince, 463, 457, 
494. 

Ruskin, John, 907-8. 
Russell, Admiral, 641, 647 

— Lord John (and Earl), 

786, 806, 844, 846 

— Lord William, 601. 
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322: ^cc Somerset, 

Duke ot 

Shaftesbuiy, Knil of (AvShley 
Coopci), (Chailes ITs 
reifiu), I OS, 400, fiOO, 
501, anothei (Victoiia’s 
reif?n), 773 | , 7H2. 

Shah Shu)a, 81 1-2 
Shakespeare and other Kh’^a- 
bethan wi iters, 37U0 
^hannoUy the (ship), 702 
Sharp, 4rchbishop (Scot- 
land), 513, 

Shaw, G. B , OSO, 
Shecp-farminjDr, 215, in Aus- 
tralia, SS7-8 

Shclbuine, Earl of, 550, 5()5 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 721 
SheriHs, 1«, 00, 105 
Ship-money, *U2, 4 IS 
Shire-moots, 15 
Shires, 16, Welsh, 174. 
Short Parliament, the, 447. 
ShrcvVvsbuiy, Eail ol, 565 
Sibylla, wile ol Guy do Lusi- 
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